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"Of  all  the  animals  by  which  we  are  surrounded  in  the  ampl''  fit  Id  of  nature,"  ia>s  an  eminent 
writer,  "there  are  none  more  remarkable  in  their  appearance  and  habits  thin  the  Fcathoied  In- 
habitants of  the  Air.  They  play  around  us  like  fairy  spirits,  elude  approach  in  an  element  which 
defies  pursuit,  soar  oat  of  our  sight  in  the  yielding  sky,  jonrney  over  oui  heads  in  marshaled 
ranks,  dart  like  meteors  in  the  sunshine  of  suromer,  or,  seeking  the  solitary  recesses  of  the  forest 
or  the  waters,  they  glide  before  ns  like  beings  of  fancy.  They  diversify  the  still  landscape  with 
the  most  lively  motion  and  beautiful  association;  they  come  and  go  with  the  change  of  the  sea- 
sons, and  as  their  actions  are  directed  by  an  uncontrollable  instinct  of  provident  nature,  they  may 
be  considered  as  concomitant  with  the  beauty  of  the  surrounding  scene.  With  what  gratefiil 
sensations  do  we  hail  these  feithful  messengers  of  spring  and  summer  after  the  lapse  of  the  dreary 
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winter,  which  compelled  them  to  forsake  us  for  more  fevored  climes!  Their  songs,  now  hearc 
from  the  leafy  groves  and  shadowy  forests,  inspire  delight  or  recollections  of  the  pleasing  past  ir 
every  breast.  How  volatile,  how  playfolly  capricious,  how  musical  and  happy,  are  these  roving 
sylphs  of  nature,  to  whom  the  earth,  the  air,  and  the  waters,  are  almost  alike  habitable.     Theii 

lives  are  spent  in  boundless  action 
and  nature,  with  an  omniscient  benev- 
olence, has  assisted  and  formed  them 
for  this  wonderful  display  of  perpetual 
life  and  vigor  in  an  element  almosi 

A  careful  examination  of  the  struc- 
ture of  birds  will  show  us  that  while 
the  vertebrate  form  is  preserved  in  the 
skeleton,  there  is  a  wonderful  adapta- 
tion of  all  the  pai-ts  to  the  life  these 
animals  are  to  lead.  -  The  pi-odigious 
strength  necessary  to  the  wings  is  se- 
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cases  IS  extended  even  down  the  wings. 

Birds,  aa  well  as  quadrupeds,  may 

be  generally  divided  into  two  great 

classes,  according  to  their  food,  some 

being  Carnivorous,  as  eagles,  owls,  and 

lad  verttbtJE  of  tiie  tack.   vuItures,  and  otlicrs  being  Granivorom, 
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mestie  fowls;  many,  also,  hold  a  mid- 
dle place,  and  may  be  called  Omniv- 
orous. Taken  together,  the  food  of 
birds  is  extremely  varied,  including 
fish  and  flesh,  amphibia,  reptiles,  in- 
sects, fruits,  grains,  seed?,  roots,  and 
herbs.  In  the  structure  of  the  digest- 
ive organs,  they  exhibit  a  great  uni- 
formity. The  (Esophagus,  which  is  often  very  muscular,  is  usually  dilated  into  a  large  sac,  called 
the  Crop,  at  its  entrance  into  the  breast;  this  is  abundantly  supplied  with  glands,  and  acts  as  a 
sort  of  first  stomach,  in  which  the  food  receives  a  certain  amount  of  preparation  before  being  sub- 
mitted to  the  action  of  the  proper  digestive  organs.  A  little  below  the  crop  the  narrow  cesopha- 
gus  is  again  slightly  dilated,  forming  wtat  is  called  the  ventritv-liis  mcctntuTiatas,  the  walls  of 
which  are  thick,  and  contain  a  great  number  of  glands,  which  secrete  the  gastric  juice.     Below 
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this,  the  JEtestinal  canal  is  enlarged  into  a  third  stomach,  tte  gizzard,  in  which  the  process  of  diges- 
tion is  carried  still  farther.  In  the  granivoroua  birds,  the  walls  of  this  cavity  are  very  thick  and 
muaeular,  and  clothed  internally  with  a  strong,  homy  epithelium,  serving  for  the  trituration  of 
the  food ;  but  in  the  predaceous  species  the  gizzard  is  thin  arid  niembraneoas.  The  intestine  is 
rather  short,  bat  usually  exhibits  several  convolutions ;  the  large  intestine  is  always  furnished  with 
two  coBca.  It  opens  by  a  semicircular  orifice  into  the  cloaca,  which  also  receives  the  orifices  of 
the  urinary  and  generative  organs.  The  liver  is  of  large  size,  and  usually  fiimished  with  a  gall- 
bladder. The  pancreas  is  lodged  in  a  sort  of  loop  formed  by  tlie  small  intestine  immediately 
after  quitting  the  gizzard.  There  are  also  large  salivaiy  glands  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  mouth, 
which  pour  their  secretion  into  that  cavity. 

The  organs  of  circulation  and  respiration  in  birds  are  adapted  to  their  peculiar  mode  of  life  : 
they  are  not,  however,  separated  from  the  abdominal  cavity  by  a  diaphi'agm,  as  in  the  mammalia. 
The  heart  consists  of  four  distinctly  separated  cavities — two  auricles  and  two  ventricles — so  that 
the  venous  and  arterial  blood  can  never  mis  in  that  organ,  and  the  whole  of  the  blood  returned 
from  the  different  parts  of  the  body  passes  through  the  Inngs  before  being  again  di'iven  into  the 
systemic  arteries.  The  blood  is  received  from  the  veins  of  the  body  in  the  right  auricle,  from 
which  it  passes  through  a  valvular  opening  into  the  right  ventricle,  and  is  thence  driven  into  the 
lungs.  From  these  organs  it  returns  through  the  pulmonary  veins  into  the  left  auricle,  and  passes 
thence  into  the  ventricle  of  the  same  side,  by  the  contraction  of  which  it  is  driven  into  the  aorta. 
This  soon  divides  into  two  branches,  which  by  their  further  subdivision  give  rise  to  the  arteries 
of  the  body. 

The  jaws  or  mandibles  are  sheath  d  n  a  h  n}  asc,  usually  of  a  conical  form,  on  the  sides  of 
which  ate  the  nostrils.  In  most  bi  J  th  le.  f  this  sheath  or  bill  are  smooti.  and  sharp,  but 
in  some  they  are  denticulated  along  th  nar^,  n  The  two  anterior  membois  of  the  body  are 
extended  into  wings.  The  beak  is  u  d  n.t  ad  f  hands,  and  such  is  the  flexibility  of  the  verte- 
bral column,  that  the  bird  is  able  to  ton  h  with  ts  beak  every  pai't  of  its  body.  This  carious  and 
important  result  is  obtained  chiefly  by  th  1  gthe  ed  vertebrse  of  the  neck,  which  in  the  swan 
consists  of  twenty-three  bones,  in  the  stork  of  nineteen,  the  ostrich  eighteen,  t3»e  domestic  cock 
thirteen,  the  raven  twelve.  The  vertebrse  of  the  back  are  seven  to  eleven ;  the  ribs  never  exceed 
ten  on  each  side. 

The  clothing  of  the  skin  of  birds,  consists  oi  feathers,  which  in  their  nature  and  development  re- 
semble hair,  hat  are  of  a  far  more  complicated  structure,  A  perfect  feather  consists  of  the  shaft  or 
central  stem,  which  is  tubular  at  the  base,  where  it  is  inserted  into  the  skin,  and  the  harhs  or 
fiheis,  which  form  the  webs  on  each  side  of  the  shaft.  The  two  principal  modifications  of  feathers 
are  quills  and  plumes,  the  former  confined  to  the  wings  and  tail,  the  latter  constituting  the  gen- 
eral clothing  of  the  body.  Besides  the  common  feathers,  the  skin  of  many  birds,  and  especially 
of  the  aquatic  species,  in  which  the  accessory  plumules  rarely  exist,  is  covered  with  a  thick  coat- 
ing of  down,  which  consists  of  a  multitude  of  small  feathers  of  peculiar  construction ;  each  of  these 
down  feathers  is  composed  of  a  very  small,  soft  tube  imbedded  in  the  skin,  from  the  interior  of 
which  there  rises  a  smal!  tuft  of  soft  filaments,  without  any  central  shaft.  These  filaments  are 
very  slender,  and  hear  on  each  side  a  series  of  still  more  delicate  filaments,  which  may  be  regarded 
as  analogous  to  the  barbules  of  tiie  ordinary  feathers.  This  downy  coat  fulfills  the  same  ofiice  as 
the  soft,  woolly  fur  of  many  quadrupeds,  the  ordinary  feathers  being  analogous  to  the  long,  smooth 
hair  by  which  the  fiir  of  those  animals  is  concealed.  The  skin  also  hears  a  good  many  hair-like 
appendages,  which  are  usually  scattered  sparingly  over  its  surface ;  they  rise  from  a  bnlh  which  is 
imbedded  in  the  skin,  and  nsualiy  indicate  their  relation  to  the  ordinary  feathers  by  the  presence 
of  a  few  minute  barbs  toward  the  apex. 

Once  or  twice  in  the  course  of  the  year  the  whole  plumage  of  the  bird  is  renewed,  the  casting 
of  the  old  feathers  being  called  moulting.  In  many  cases  the  new  clothing  is  very  difierent  from 
that  which  it  replaces,  and  in  birds  inhabiting  temperate  and  cold  climates  we  can  frequently  dis- 
tinguish a  summer  and  winter  dress.  This  circumstance  has  given  rise  to  the  formation  of  a  con- 
siderable number  of  false  species,  as  the  appearance  of  the  birds  in  these  different  states  is  often 
very  dissimilar,  and  it  is  only  by  an  accurate  study  of  the  living  animals,  which  is  of  course  almost 
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y  th  manj  exot  i,  b  ids  that  su  h  mistakes  as  thtie  cin  be  prevented  or  rectified 
Another  fertile  =out  e  of  similar  errors  is  to  be  found  m  the  diffcren  e  which  very  commonly  et 
ists  between  thp  two  se\efl,  a  ditFerenie  which  is  often  so  gr  at  that  without  poitn-uKr  intorma 
tion  derive  1  from  the  observation  ot  the  hiid^  in  their  native  hannta  it  ivouJd  he  impossible  to 
reter  the  a  ilea  and  temale^  to  their  propet  partners  and  the  dafficaltv  is  "till  further  increased  by 
the  fa  t  that  the  yonng  ot  all  birds  in  their  first  plumage  differ  more  or  less  from  then  parents, 
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and  frequently  only  acquire  their  mature  dress  after  ih%  lapse  of  three  or  four  years,  the  p 
undergoing  a  certain  change  at  each  moult.  These  circumstanees  nndouhtedly  throw  great  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  the  student  of  ornithology,  and  it  is  perhaps  not  much  to  he  wondered  at,  if 
we  have  sometimes  half  a  dozen  different  names  for  different  states  of  the  same  species ;  bnt  it 
must  also  be  confessed,  that  in  this,  as  in  other  departments  of  natural  history,  the  desire  to  de- 
scribe new  species  has  ol^en  led  to  an  unjustifiable  multiplication  of  errors  of  this  description. 

In  a  zoological  point  of  view  the  greatest  importance  attaches  to  the  feathers  of  the  wings  and 
tail,  to  which  different  names  have  been  given.  The  quills  ai-e  inserted  into  all  the  bones  of  the 
wing,  but  the  longest  are  those  attached  to  the  hones  of  the  hand,  and  to  these  the  name  of  pri- 
maries is  given.  The  feathers  supported  by  the  fore-arm  are  denominated  secondaries,  and  those 
attached  to  the  humerus  lertiaries.  The  thumb 
also  bears  a  few  quilla,  which  form  what  is  called 
the  alula,  or  bastard  wing.  These,  and  some 
other  feathers  to  which  particular  names  have 
been  given,  are  shown  in  the  annexed  engrav- 
ing. The  base  of  the  quilla  is  covered  by  a  se- 
ries of  large  feathers  called  the  wing  coverts, 
which  are  also  distinguished  into  primary  and 
secondary.  The  feathers  of  the  tail  ate  fur- 
nished with  numerous  muscl^  by  which  they 
can  be  spread  out  and  folded  up  like  a  ian. 
Their  bases  are  also  covered  both  above  and 
beneath  by  smaller  feathers,  which  arc  called 
the  tail  coverts. 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  any  covering  more 
beautifully  adapted  to  the  peculiar  wants  of 
these  creatures  than  that  with  which  tliey  are 
endowed  by  nature.  All  the  feathers  being  di- 
rected backward,  the  most  rapid  motion  through 
the  air  only  tends  to  press  them  more  closely 
to  the  body,  and  the  warm  air,  confined  among 
the  inner  downy  fibers,  is  thus  effectually  pre- 
vented from  escaping.  In  the  aquatic  birds  the 
feathers  are  constantly  lubricated  by  an  oily  se- 
cretion, which  completely  excludes  the  water. 
In  the  wings  the  quill-feathers  exhibit  in  the 
;  highest  degree  a  union  of  the  two  qualities  of 
tall  coverts,  not  Bhown.  lightness  and  strength,  while  by  their  arrange- 

ment they  can  be  folded  together  into  a  very  small  compass. 

In  their  reproduction  birds  are  strictly  oviparous.  The  e^s  are  always  inclosed  in  a  hard 
■shell,  consisting  of  calcareous  matter,  and,  unlike  the  animals  of  some  of  the  succeeding  classes, 
birds,  instead  of  abandoning  the  hatching  of  their  eggs  and  the  development  of  their  ofispring  to 
chance,  almost  invariably  devote  their  whole  attention,  during  the  breeding  season,  to  this  im- 
portant object,  sitting  constantly  upon  the  e^s  to  communicate  fo  them  the  degree  of  warmth 
necessary  for  the  evolution  of  the  embryo,  and  attending  to  the  wants  of  their  newly-hatched 
young,  until  the  latter  are  in  a  condition  to  shift  for  themselves. 

Most  birds  live  in  pairs  during  the  breeding  season,  which  usually  occurs  only  once  in  the  year ; 
in  many  cases  the  conjugal  union  is  for  life.  Both  sexes  generally  take  an  equal  part  in  the  care 
of  the  young.  They  usually  form  a  nest  of  some  description  for  the  reception  of  the  eggs;  this 
is  composed  of  the  moat  diverse  materials,  such  as  sticks,  moss,  wool,  vegetable  fibers,  &c.;  in 
many  instances  the  work  of  these  little  architects  must  excite  the  admiration  of  every  observer. 
The  nests  of  different  individuals  of  the  same  species  arc  generally  not  only  of  the  same  form,  hut 
even  composed  nearly  of  the  same  materials,  so  that  a  person,  accustomed  to  the  inspection  of 
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birds'  nests  can  geneially  tell  at  a  glance  the  apei'ie'  to  -v-h  c!i  a  particular  nest  belongs.     The 
namber  of  og^s  laid  is  also  very  uniform  m  eacli  specie 

In  the  structure  and  development  of  the  egg  we  find  a  great  uniformity  throughout  this  class, 
the  development  of  the  embryo  tali  ng  [.lace  here  in  preciiiely  the  same  manner  as  in  the  reptiles. 
But  notwithstanding  this  general  uniformity  m  the  processes  of  reproduction,  there  is  a  remark- 
able difference  in  the  condition  of  the  young  birds  at  the  moment  of  hatching,  and  this  has  given 
rise  to  the  division  of  the  class  into  two  great  sections.  In  some,  which  usually  reside  upon  the 
ground,  where  they  form  their  nesta  and  hatch  their  young,  the  latter  are  able  to  run  about  from 
the  moment  of  their  breaking  the  egg-shell,  and  the  only  care  of  the  p  nta  i  t  d  to  j 
tecting  their  offspring  from  danger,  and  leading  them  into  those  places  wh  t!  y  a  1  k  !y  t 
meet  with  food.  The  others,  which  in  fact  constitute  the  majority  of  th  1  pa  no  e  f 
their  time  in  the  air,  and  generaJly  repose  upon  the  trees,  or  in  other  el  ted  t  t  wh 
they  also  build  their  neste,  and  the  young  birds  for  some  time  after  they  a  h  t  h  1  ma  n  n 
the  nest  in  a  comparatively  helpless  state,  their  parents  bringing  them  fo  d,  a  d  tt  J  ^  pon 
them  most  assiduously  until  their  feathers  are  sufficiently  grown  to  enable  them  to  support  them- 
selves upon  the  wing.  A  chicken  or  a  partridge,  a  day  after  it  is  batched,  will  run  about  and 
pick  lip  seeds,  separating  them  from  the  gravel  among  which  they  lie,  while  the  young  of  the 
tree-birds  remain  often  a  month  in  the  nest,  receiving  withont  discrimination  what  is  given  by 
their  parents.  This  difference  between  the  young  of  the  two  classes  will  be  more  apparent  by  a 
glance  at  the  engravings  pages  7  and  8  .  The  first  represents  a  young  curlew,  a  day  or  two  old, 
going  forth  with  all  his  feeulties  awake,  and  almost  ready  to  make  his  way  in  the  world ;  the  other 
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presents  a  bam-ow],  which  haa  reached  the  comparative  old  age  of  a  month,  and  yet — though  it 
may  possess  something  of  the  serious  and  knowing  aspect  of  the  Bird  of  Wisdom — aeems  still  sadly 
puzzled  to  know  which  foot  he  ought  to  put  first. 

The  longevity  of  birds  is  various,  and,  differing  from  the  case  of  men  and  quadrupeds,  seems  to 
bear  little  proportion  to  the  ^e  at  which  they  acquire  maturity.  A  few  mouths,  or  even  a  few 
weeks,  are  sufiicient  to  bring  them  to  their  perfection  of  stature,  instincts,  and  powers.  Land 
animals  generally  live  five  or  six  times  as  long  as  the  period  of  their  growth,  that  is,  the  time  re- 
quired for  reaching  their  maturity ;  while  biwis  live  ten  times  as  long  as  the  period  of  their  growth. 
Domestic  fowls,  pigeons,  and  canaries  live  to  the  age  of  twenty  years  ;  parrots  thirty,  geese  fifty, 
pelicans  eighty;  swans,  ravens,  and  eagles  exceed  a  century. 

The  velocity  with  which  birds  ate  able  to  travel  in  their  aeriai  element  has  no  parallel  among 
terrestrial  animals.  The  swiftest  horse  may  run  a  mile  in  something  less  than  two  mimites,  but 
this  speed  can  only  be  sustained  for  a  very  brief  period,  while  birds  in  their  migrations  move  at 
the  rate  of  a  mile  a  minute  for  several  successive  hours.  Many  of  them,  no  doubt,  actually  travel 
six  to  eight  hundred  miles  a  day,  and  are  thus  able  to  go  from  the  arctic  to  the  torrid  zones  in 
three  or  four  days.  A  felcon,  sent  to  the  Duke  of  Lerma  from  Teneriffe  to  Andalusia,  returned 
in  sixteen  hours,  a  distance  of  seven  hundred  and  eighty  miles.  The  gulls  of  Barbadoes  go  to  the 
distance  of  two  hundred  miles  in  search  of  their  food,  making  a  daily  flight  of  four  hundred  miles. 

The  migratdona  of  birds  are  among  the  moat  curious  and  wonderful  phenomena  connected  with 
their  natural  history.  In  some  cases  these  are  of  comparatively  small  extent,  being  prompted 
only  by  the  necessity  of  obtaining  a  supply  of  food;  but  many  species,  known  as  Birds  of  Paa- 
sage,  perform  long  journeys  twice  in  the  year,  visiting  temperate  or  even  cold  climates  during  the 
summer,  and  quitting  them  on  the  approach  of  winter  for  more  ijenial  climes.  The  great  object 
of  this  movement  in  the  economy  of  natnre  is  to  lear  their  young  in  the  solitude  or  security 
of  the  colder  zones,  away  from  the  destructive  animals — serpents,  monkeys,  cats,  and  other  preda- 
ceons  beasts — which  infest  the  tropics.  As  these  birds  have  neither  reason  nor  experience,  they 
are  endowed  with  instincts  which  guide  them  in  their  wanderings,  often  extending  across  seas 
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and  rivers  and  continents  for  thousands  of  miles.  The  various  modes  in  which  these  migra- 
tions are  performed  hy  different  species  are  exceedingly  cTirious.  Some  of  them,  as  owls,  buteher- 
birds,  kingfishers,  thrushes,  fly-catchers,  night-hawks,  whippoorwilla,  &c.,  fly  only  at  night,  and 
others,  as  crows,  wrens,  pies,  creepers,  cross-bills,  larks,  bluebirds,  swallows.  &c.,  only  in  the  day. 
Many  move  near  the  earth,  while  others  soar  beyond  the  reach  of  vision ;  some  go  noiseless  as 
the  shadows;  others  proceed  with  all  the  noisy  parade  of  a  military  march.  Some — as  our  blue- 
bird, robin,  blackbird,  meadow-lark,  cedar-bird,  pewec,  &c. — do  not  generally  pass  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  onr  North  American  continent;  they  go  only  so  far  as  may  ho  necessary  to  find 
food,  and  consequently  are  the  first  to  retnm  with  spring ;  others — as  the  herons,  plovers,  swans, 
cranes,  wild  geese,  &c. — are  so  impelled  by  the  migratory  instinct  that  they  stop  neither  day 
nor  night  till  they  have  reached  their  far  southern  homes.  White  most  proceed  wholly  on  their 
wings,  there  are  some,  as  the  coots  and  rails,  that  make  a  part  of  their  long  journey  on  foot,  and 
others,  as  the  guillemots,  dipers,  and  penguins,  that  make  their  voyage  chiefly  hy  dint  of  swim- 
ming! The  yonng  loons,  bred  in  inland  lakes  and  ponds,  without  the  use  of  their  wings,  pursue 
their  route  by  floundering  from  pond  to  pond  at  night  until  they  reach  some  creek  connected 
with  the  sea;  upon  this  they  fearlessly  launch  themselves,  and  finally  work  their  way  through 
storm  and  calm  to  the  milder  zone  which  they  seek.  These  migrations,  it  may  be  observed,  are 
chiefly  confined  to  birds  that  are  bred  in  temperate  climates ;  but  it  appears  that  tliose  which  are 
natives  of  warm  regions  have  a  similar  movement,  though  of  less  extent. 

In  considering  the  senses  of  birds,  we  shall  observe  that  Smell  is  generally  less  acute  in  them 
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than  in  quadrupeds,  Tlie  nasal  cavity  cshibits  but  few  convolutions,  and  in  some  birds  tlie  ex- 
ternal nasal  apertures  are  either  entirely  wanting  or.  reduced  to  a  very  stuall  size.  The  auditory 
apparatus  is  well  developed,  and  the  Hearing  is  very  perfect,  though  there  is  no  external  ear.  The 
sense  of  Taste  is  enjoyed  in  a  very  inferior  degree;  the  Sight  surpasses  in  power  any  thing  with 
which  we  are  acquainted  in  other  animals.  The  eyes  are  large,  but  have  little  power  of  motion ; 
in  some  birds,  as  the  owls,  they  are  immovable  iu  their  sockets.  They  are  furnished  with  two 
movable  eyelids  and  a  nictating  membrane,  which  performs  the  process  of  winking,  thus  shielding 
and  clearing  th  w'th     t    1    '       ti       '  1 1     Tl  '      d  pted     I'k    t  d  1'  ta  t 

vision,  so  that  h  d  h  to  h  h  q 

riipeds  or  rep    es  h     g  h    h  Eft 

bird  is  able  to  g  m  d   h       azc  h  %     ^ 

reptiles,  and  iteh  rsbdhh  ta  d  hm 

the  sight  of  n 

There  isnohppm  kbh  g  dgs 

the  voice.     T  dp  p  d  g  Is  m 

tiirminates  ing  hhmtsh  T  hg 

and  as  we  ha  mtewh  hhp  pd 

with  air — thu  g  (^     gi      g  Th  m 

the  eagle  sev    te  sa  d  m  ta      m  d 

tinctly  heard       dh  fl  ksdg  h  dq 

remote,  are  ote  Ah  p  fltedhh 

expression  and  m  to  h  m  g      E 

species  of  bir    h        p  p  B     h 

ment  they  are  enabled  to  p  ss  t  o  e  another  their  wants  and  passions.  This  power  of  com- 
munication exists  not  nly  b  tw  tl  e  sexes,  but  between  all  individuals  of  the  same  species. 
The  least  experienced  oh  f  nat    e  knows,  too,  that  the  approach  of  danger  is  expressed  by 

a  universally  intelligible  cry,  which,  if  uttered  by  the  wren,  for  instance,  is  understood  by  the  tur- 
key-cock, and  vice  versA,  Of  whatever  species  the  one  may  he  which  first  perceives  the  approach 
of  a  bird  of  prey,  it  is  able  to  excite  the  attention  of  all  birtJs  in  the  neighborhood  by  its  peculiar 
cry  of  warning.  As  soon  as  the  blue-tit  utters  her  /ss .'  so  indicative  of  fear  and  terror- — which, 
nevertheless,  she  seems  sometimes  to  do  from  pure  love  of  mischief — the  wood  is  silent  in  an  in- 
stant, and  every  bird  either  listens  foi  the  enemy's  coming,  or  hastens  to  the  aid  of  the  comrade 
who  is  attacked.  This  pecnhanty  is  bo  marked,  that  iu  Europe  the  fowlers  have  not  failed  to 
turn  it  to  pnrposes  of  profit  They  build  a  hut,  thatch  it  with  greeu  boughs,  and  cover  the  roof 
with  a  plentiful  supply  of  limed  twigs  They  then  display  a  screech-owl  or  other  bird  of  prey, 
imitate  the  sonorous  cry  of  a  jay  or  woodpecker  in  fear  and  distress,  and  birds  of  every  size  and 
species  flock  to  the  hut  and  aie  caught. 

The  tones  of  happiness  and  joy,  by  which  one  bird  is  able  to  call  forth  from  another  a  similar 
expression  of  feeling,  seem  to  be  almost  as  universally  intelligible.  Nor  is  this  joy  shown  by  song 
.alone,  although  when  one  little  creature  begins  to  sing,  the  whole  wood,  or,  among  domesticated 
birds,  the  whole  room,  soon  manifests  its  sympathy  by  a  general  chorus.  The  same  is  frequently 
indicated  by  single  notes.  In  spring  and  autumn  a  great  variety  of  specie  may  often  be  noticed, 
in  hedges  and  bushes,  which  seem  to  take  great  delight  in  the  utterance  of  a  common  cry. 
Again,  when  in  confinement,  birds  may  often  be  induced  to  sing  by  various  noises,  loud  conversa- 
tion, and  above  all,  by  instrumental  music,  though  on  wild  birds  these  means  would  produce  no 
other  effect  than  to  frighten  them  away. 

In  many  cases,  also,  different  species  have  a  language,  which  serves  for  various  purposes  of  mu- 
tual communication.  For  instance,  ravens,  crows,  jackdaws,  &c^  understand  and  respond,  both 
by  voice  and  action,  to  eaeh  other's  call.  By  imitating  the  call  of  the  yellow-hammer,  the  bird- 
catchers  of  Europe  succeed  in  taking  the  ortolan,  the  snow-bunting,  t!ie  reed-bunting,  the  foolisli 
bunting,  &c,;  the  cry  of  the  chafBneh  decoys  the  mountain-finch,  and  that  of  the  siskin  attracts 
the  citron-fincli  and  the  redpole. 

"  Every  biVd,"  saj-s  Bechstein,  "has  received  from  nature  the  power  of  uttering  either  a  song  or 
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certain  distinct  sounds,  by  which  it  can  coramunicat*  its  desires  not  only  to  those  of  its  own,  but 
of  other  species.  These  notes,  if  connected  in  a  melodious  succession,  are  called  a  son/j  ;  if  un- 
connected, a  call.  In  some  cases  the  call  is  the  same,  however  different  the  ettkotions  which  it  is 
intended  to  express ;  in  otbers,  it  ia  very  various.  For  instance,  the  chaffinch's  call,  when  on  the 
wing,  hEyak!  eyak  !  its  expression  of  joy  is  Fink  !  finJe! — if  angry,  the  same  syllahle  is  repeated 
more  quietly — and  Trief!  trief !  is  the  sign  of  tenderness  or  melancholy.  The  raven's  call^ 
Graah  !  graab  ! — ia,  on  the  contrary,  the  same  under  all  circurastancea,  and  the  only  indication 
of  a  change  of  emotion  ia  the  degree  of  rapidity  with  which  it  is  uttered. 

"What  is  called  the  Song  of  Birds  is,  in  all  cases,  expressive  either  of  love  or  happiness.  Thus, 
the  nightingale  sings  only  daring  the  pairing  season  and  the  period  of  incuhation,  and  is  silent  as 
soon  as  compelled  to  feed  its  young ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  starling,  the  bullfinch,  and  the 
canary,  sing  throughout  the  year,  except  when  dejected  by  moulting.  It  seems,  in  general,  to  be 
a  prerogative  of  the  males,  by  which  they  either  invite  or  seek  to  retain  the  affections  of  the  fe- 
males. There  are  indeed  a  few  species,  as  in  the  European  redbreast  and  Jart,  and  in  the  canary, 
&c.,  the  females  of  which,  especially  jf  tept  by  themselves,  manifest  a  capability  of  uttering  a  few 
notes  like  those  of  the  male ;  but  in  general  they  only  listen  to  the  song  of  the  males,  in  order  to 
show  their  preierence  for  the  most  ^accomplished  singer.  In  a  cage  of  canaries,  the  liveliest  female 
always  pairs  with  the  best  singer,  and  a  female  chaffinch,  when  wild,  will  choose  out  of  a  hundred 
males,  the  mate  whoso  song  is  mosi  pleasing  to  her." 

Some  birds  sing  throughout  the  day;  some  are  heard  early  in  the  morning;  others  in  the  even- 
ing, and  a  few  seem  to  prefer  the  silence  of  the  night.  Some  prefer  to  sing  in  company;  others 
are  mute  except  when  alone.  The  nightingale,  for  instance,  is  silent  in  the  daytime,  and  sings 
only  in  the  evening,  or   at  night.     It  seems,  indeed,  as  if  the  queen  of  European  song  birds 


noises  of  the  day  and  the  cry  and  twitter  of  other  birds,  but  reserved  it  for  a  period  when  it  could 
be  better  heard  and  more  fully  appreciated  by  men.  It  is  remarkable,  that  all  birds  which,  un- 
like the  redbreast,  siskin,  or  bullfinch,  do  not  sing  throughout  the  year,  appear  to  forget  their 
song  during  tte  process  of  moulting,  and  have  to  learn  it  again  every  spring. 

"The  melody  of  birds,"  says  Broderip,  "finds  its  way  to  the  heart  of  every  one;  but  the  cause 
that  prompts  the  outpourings,  that  make  copse,  rock,  and  river  ring  again  on  a  fine  spring  morn- 
ing, is  more  a  matter  of  doubt  with  ornithologists  than  the  uninitiated  in  zoological  mysteries 
might  suppose.  Much  has  been  written  on  this  subject,  and  upon  a  consideration  of  the  different 
opinions,  aided  by  our  own  observations,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  love  and  rivalry  are  the 
two  great  stimulants,  though  we  do  not  mean  to  deny  that  a  bird  may  sing  from  mere  gayety  of 
heart,  arising  from  finding  itself  in  the  haunts  dear  to  it,  and  in  the  midst  of  plenty  of  the  food  it 
likes. 

"  In  England,  the  season  of  reproduction  is  undoubtedly  that  wherein 
'  The  isle  is  full  of  pleasaiit  DOises, 
Souods,  and  sneet  aira,  tha.t  gire  delight ;' 

and  about  ten  weeks  have  been  mentioned  as  the  period  during  which  moat  of  our  wild  birds  are 
in  song.  That  there  arc  exceptions  to  this  rule  there  is  no  doubt.  We  have  heard  a  wild  thrush, 
one  of  the  sweetest  singers  of  his  tribe,  sing  far  into  September,  but  we  watched  narrowly  and 
never  r^uld  find  that  he  had  a  mate.  Thee,  again,  we  have  the  autumnal,  and  even  the  winter 
notes  of  the  robin,  long  after  the  breeding  season;  and  caged  birds,  if  well  fed  and  kept,  will  sing 
the  greater  part  of  the  year." 

No  naturalist  appears  to  have  paid  greater  attention  to  this  part  of  our  aubject  than  Colonel 
Mont^ue,  and  his  remarks  thereupon  are  exceedingly  interesting.  "There  is  no  doubt,"  he 
says,  "  that  birds  in  confinement  will  learn  the  aong  of  those  they  are  kept  with ;  but  then  it 
is  constantly  blended  with  that  peculiar  to  the  species.  In  the  spring,  the  very  great  exertions 
of  the  male  birds  in  their  vociferous  notes  are  certainly  the  calls  to  love,  and  the  peculiar  note  of 
each  is  an  unerring  mark  for  each  to  discover  its  own  species,  tf  a  confined  bird  had  learned 
the  song  of  another,  without  retaining  any  part  of  its  natural  notes,  and  waa  set  at  liberty,  it  is 
probable  it  would  never  find  a  mate  of  its  own  species ;  and  even  supposing  it  did,  there  is  no 
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reason  for  believing  the  young  of  that  bird  would  be  destitute  of  its  native  notes ;  for  if  nestling 
birds  have  no  innate  notes  peculiar  to  their  species,  and  their  song  is  only  learned  from  the  parent 
bird,  how  are  we  to  account  for  the  invariable  note  each  species  possesses,  when  it  happens  that 
two  different  species  are  bred  up  in  the  same  bush,  or  in  the  contiguous  one,  or  when  hatched  or 
fostered  by  a  different  species?  The  males  of  song  birds  do  not  in  general  search  for  the  female, 
but,  oa  the  contrary,  their  business  in  the  spring  is  to  perch  on  some  conspicuous  spot,  breathing 
out  their  fall  and  amorous  notes,  which,  by  instinct,  the  female  knows,  and  repaira  thither  to 
choose  her  mate.  This  is  particularly  verified  with  respect  to  summer  birds  of  passage.  The 
nightingale,  and  most  of  its  genus,  although  timid  and  shy  to  a  degree,  mount  aloft,  and  inces- 
santly pour  forth  their  strains,  each  seemingly  vying  in  its  lone,  love-labored  song,  before  the 
female  arrives.  No  sooner  does  the  female  mate  her  appearance  than  dreadfiil  battles  ensue — 
their  notes  are  changed ;  their  song  is  sometimes  hurried  through  without  the  usual  grace  and 
el^;ance,  and  at  other  times  modulated  into  a  soothing  melody.  The  first  we  conceive  to  be  a 
provocation  to  battle  at  the  appearance  of  another  male ;  the  last,  an  amorous  cadence,  or  court- 
ing address.  This  variety  of  song  only  lasts  till  the  female  is  fixed  in  her  choice,  which  is  in  gen- 
eral a  few  days  after  her  arrival,  and  if  the  season  is  favorable,  she  soon  begins  the  task  allotted 
to  her  sex. 

"The  male  no  longer  exposes  himself  as  before,  nor  are  his  songs  heard  so  frequently,  or  so 
loud ;  bnt  while  she  is  searching  for  a  secure  place  in  which  to  build  her  nest,  he  is  no  less  assid- 
uous in  attending  her  with  ridiculous  gestures,  accompanied  with  peculiarly  soft  notes.  When 
incubation  takes  place,  the  song  of  the  male  is  ^atn  heard,  but  not  so  frequently  as  at  first ;  he 
never  rambles  from  hearing,  and  seldom  from  her  sight,  and  if  she  leaves  the  nest,  he  accompa- 
nies her  with  soft  notes  of  love. 

"The  continuation  of  song  in  caged  birds  by  no  means  proves  it  is  not  occasioned  by  a  stimu- 
lus to  love ;  indeed,  it  is  probable  that  redundancy  of  animal  spirits  from  plenty  of  food  and  arti- 
ficial heat  may  produce  the  same  result,  whereas  wild  birds  have  it  abated  by  a  commerce  with 
the  other  sex ;  but  even  in  their  natural  state  birds  may  be  forced  to  continue  their  song  much 
longer  than  usual.  A  male  redstart  made  hia  appearance  near  my  house  early  in  spring,  and 
soon  commenced  hia  love-tuned  song.  In  two  days  after,  a  female  ai'rived,  which  for  several  days 
the  male  was  continually  chasing,  emitting  sofl:,  interrupted  notes,  accompanied  by  a  chattering 
noise.  This  sort  of  courting  lasted  for  several  days.  Soon  after,  the  female  took  possession  of  a 
hole  in  a  wall  close  to  my  house,  where  she  prepared  a  nest  and  deposited  six  eggs.  The  male 
kept  at  a  distance  from  the  nest ;  sometimes  sang,  but  not  so  loud  nor  so  frequently  as  at  first, 
and  never  when  he  approached  the  nest.  When  the  eggs  had  been  sat  on  a  few  days  I  caught 
the  female.  The  male  did  not  miss  his  mate  immediately,  but  on  the  next  day  he  resumed  his 
vociferous  calls,  and  his  song  became  incessant  for  a  week,  when  I  discovered  a  second  female; — 
his  note  immediately  changed,  and  all  his  actions  as  before  described,  returned.  This  esperiment 
has  been  repeated  on  the  nightingale  with  the  same  resuft ;  and  a  golden-crested  wren,  who  never 
found  another  mate,  continued  his  song  from  the  month  of  May  till  the  latter  end  of  August.  On 
the  contrary,  another  of  the  same  species,  who  took  possession  of  a  fir-tree  in.  my  garden,  ceased 
its  notes  as  soon  as  the  young  were  hatched." 

In  some  comments  upon  the  above,  Rennie  expresses  an  opinion  that  birds  sing  most  frequently 
from  joy  and  buoyancy  of  spirits,  and  not  unfrequently  in  triumphant  defiance  of  rivalry  or  attack. 
He  says:  "I  have  a  redbreast  who  will  sing  out  whenever  I  snap  my  fingers  at  him,  and  the 
sedge-bird  sings  when  a  stone  is  thrown  into  the  bush  where  he  may  be." 

According  to  Syme,  the  song  of  birds  may  be  divided  into  six  distinct  utterances:  first,  there 
is  the  call-note  of  the  mate  in  spring;  second,  the  loud,  clear,  and  fierce  notes  of  defiance;  third, 
the  soft,  tender,  full,  melodious  love-warble ;  fourth,  the  notes  of  fear  when  danger  approaches 
the  nest ;  fifth,  the  note  of  alarm,  or  war-cry,  when  a  bird  of  prey  appears ;  sixth,  the  note  the 
parent  birds  utter  to  their  brood,  and  the  chirp  or  note  of  the  young.  This  latter  he  again  di- 
vides into  two — that  which  the  young  birds  utter  while  in  the  nest  and  that  after  they  have  left  it. 
And  to  these  several  utterances  he  adds  the  soft,  murmuring  kind  of  note  which  the  male  emits 
while  he  is  feeding  the  female  on  the  nest,  and  also  that  uttered  by  her  wliile  receiving  the  food. 
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BaiTiiigton  rcmarlis  that  "  some  passages  in  the  soiig  of  a  few  kinds  of  birds  correspond  witli 
the  intervals  of  our  miasioal  scale,  but  tliat  mncli  the  greater  part  of  such  a  song  is  not  capable 
of  niuEJcal  notation,  because — first,  the  rapidity  is  often  too  great,  and  it  is  also  so  uncertain  where 
they  may  stop,  that  it  is  impossible  to  reduce  the  passages  to  form  a  musical  bar  in  any  time 
whatsoever;  secondly,  on  account  of  the  pitch  of  most  birds  being  considerably  higher  than  the 
most  shrill  not«s  of  instruments  of  the  greatest  compass ;  and  lastly,  because  the  intervals  used  by 
birda  are  commonly  so  minute  that  we  cannot  judge  at  all  of  them  from  the  more  gross  intervals 
into  which  onr  musical  octave  is  divided."  We  shall  not  follow  this  accomplished  naturalist  through 
the  whole  of  his  interesting  observations  upon  this  subject.  The  table  which  follows  will  serve 
to  show  his  estimate  of  the  comparative  merits  of  some  of  the  leading  feathered  vocalists. 

"  I    TABLE    OF    MUSICAL    BIRDS. 
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There  have  been  frequeut  attempts  to  express  the  calls  as  well  as  the  songs  of  birds  by  words, 
but  we  think  with  little  success.  To  the  ears  of  different  persons,  these  sounds  usually  suggest  very 
different  words.  In  some  cases  it  is  no  doubt  otherwise.  Waterton  tells  us  that  in  the  awflil  and 
interminable  forests  of  Demerara,  the  nightrbonnd  stranger  sees  a  spectral  shape  flit  before  him  sud- 
denly, crying  out,  "Who  are  you ;  who,  who  are  you  ?"  Another  instantly  approaches,  and,  as  if 
commanding  some  infernal  agent  to  apply  the  lash  to  a  slave,  exclaims — "Work  away,  work  away, 
workaway!"  A  third  appears,  and  mournfully  cries — "Willy  come  go;  willy,  willy,  willy  come 
go !"  Wilson  tells  us  that  the  benighted  traveler  in  our  western  wilds,  seated  by  his  camp-fire,  is 
often  saluted  by  a  boding  wing  sweeping  down  from  the  trees,  with  a  cry — "  Wagh  ho,  wagh  ho, 
who  cooks  for  you  all  ?"  Buffon  says  that  one  of  his  servants,  who  slept  in  a  turret  of  a  castle, 
heard  an  owl  exclaiming — "Poopoo,  poopoo,  aim6,  hemS,  edmS,"  and  supposing  himself  called, 
replied — "Who  are  you  there  below?  My  name's  Peter,  not  EdmS."  There  is  no  mistaking 
the  strange,  hurried  cry  of  the  Southern  goat^sucker — "  Chuck  Will's  Widow !  Chuck  Will's 
Widow  I"  and  the  "  Whip  Tom  Kelly,  Whip  Tom  "Kelly,"  of  the  tufted  titmouse,  is  equally  distinct 

But  there  are  other  notes  of  birds  the  sounds  or  associations  of  which  are  more  equivocal.  To 
our  English  ears  the  monotonous,  but  still  wild  and  plaintive  cry  of  the  whippoorwill,  would  seem 
to  be  unmistakably  distinct,  but  to  the  ears  of  the  Delaware  Indian  it  was  simply  a  repetition  of 
"  Weecollis,  weecoUis."  One  man  thinks  he  frequently  hears  the  name  of  "  Jim  Richardson,  Jim 
Richardson,"  in  the  merry  jingle  of  the  boblink ;  another  as  definitely  makes  out  the  name  of 
"Tom  Deuney,  Tom  Denney,"  The  popular  school-boy  report  of  his  lay  is  "Bob-o-link,  bob-o- 
link,  Tom  Denney,  Tom  Denney,  come  and  pay  me  the  two-and-sixpence  you  have  owed  me  this 
year  and  a  half.  Come,  Tom  Denney,  Tom  Denney ;  tshe,  tshe,  tsh,  tsh,  tahe !"  but  others  consider 
the  impertinent  dun  as  addressed  to  Jim  Richardson.  Among  the  multitude  of  interpretations  of 
the  song  of  this  bird  is  the  following,  which  seems  to  us  to  express  much  of  its  jolly,  rollicking 
hnmor: 
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A  fiock  of  merry  Binging-birds  were  sporting  in  the  grove ; 
Some  were  warbling  oheerily,  and  some  were  making  love ; 
There  ivero  Boboliaoon,  Wadolinoon,  Winterseeble,  Conquedia,— 
A  livelier  set  was  never  led  by  tabor,  pipe,  or  fiddle, 
Crying,  "Phew,  shew,  Wadoliocon,  see,  see,  Bobolincon, 
Down  among  the  tlckletops,  hiding  in  the  bntteccups ! 
I  know  the  saucy  chap,  I  see  his  shining  cap 
Bobbing  in  the  clover  there, — aoe,  see,  see !" 

dp  flies  Bobolincon,  percliing  on  an  apple-tree. 

Startled  by  his  rival's  song,  qnickened  by  hia  riullery. 

Soon  he  spies  the  rogue  afloat,  curvetting  in  the  air. 

And  merrily  he  turns  about,  and  warns  him  to  beware ! 

"'Tis  you  that  would  a-wooing  go,  down  among  the  rushea  0  ! 

Bat  wait  a  week,  till  flowers  are  cheery, — wait  a  week,  aad,  ere  yoa  marry. 

Be  sure  of  a  house  wherein  to  tarry  1 

Wadolink,  Whiskodink,  Tom  Denny,  wait,  wait,  wait!" 

Every  one's  a  funny  fellow ;  every  one's  a  little  mellow ; 

Follow,  follow,  follow,  follow,  o'er  the  hill  and  in  the  hollow  I 

Merrily,  mertily,  there  they  hie  i  now  they  rise  and  now  they  fly ; 

They  cross  and  turn,  and  in  and  out,  and  down  in  the  middle,  and  wheel  about,— 

With  a  "  Whew,  shew,  Wadolinoon  I  listan  to  me,  Bobolincon  !— 

Happy's  the  wooing  that's  speedily  doing,  that's  speedily  doing. 

That's  merry  and  over  with  the  bloom  of  the  clover  I 

Bobolincon,  Wadolinoon,  Winterseeble,  follow,  foUow  me  I" 

Oh,  what  a  happy  life  they  lead,  over  the  hUl  and  in  the  mead ! 
How  they  sing,  and  how  they  play  !     See,  they  fly  away,  away  I 
How  they  gambol  o'er  the  clearing, — off  again,  and  then  appearing! 
Poised  aloft  on  quivering  wing,  cow  they  soar,  and  now  they  sing : — 
"  We  must  all  be  merry  and  moving;  we  must  all  be  happy  and  loving ; 
For  when  the  midsummer  bus  come,  and  the  grain  has  ripened  its  ear. 
The  haymakers  scatter  our  young,  and  we  roourn  for  the  rest  of  the  year. 
Then  Boboliacon,  Wadolincoo,  Winterseeble,  haste,  haste  away !" 

All  tilis  is  very  descriptive,  but  still  to  other  minds,  as  we  have  already  shown,  these  songs  of 
the  bobohnk  have  suggested  not  only  entirely  ditFerent  sounds,  hut  different  associations.  And 
the  case  is  the  same,  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  write  down,  hy  the  use  of  letters,  the  sportive 
notes  uttered  by  most  other  birds.  It  would  be  easy  to  select  numerons  illustrations  of  this 
from  hooks  of  natural  history,  but  the  following  will  suffice  : 

"  Tiom,  tioli,  tio1i  tiou — Spe,  tion,  squa — Ti6,  ti6,  ti6,  ti6,  ti6,  tio,  tio,  tix — Coutio,  coutio,  coutio, 
coutio— -Squ6,  squ6,  squ6,  squ6 — Tzu,  tzu,  tzu,  tzu,  tzu,  tan,  tzn,  tzu,  tzu,  tzi — Corror,  tiou,  squa, 
pipiqui— Zozozozozozozozozozozozo,  zirrhading  ! — Tsissisi,  taiaaisisisisisisia — Dzorre,  dzorre,  dzorre, 
dzorre,  hi — Tzatu,  tzatu,  tzatu,  tzatu,  tzatu,  tzatu,  tzatu,  dzi — Dio,  dlo,  dlo,  dlo,  dio,  dlo,  dlo,  dlo, 
dlo — Quio,  tr  rriTnTT  itz — Lu,  In,  In,  lu,  ly,  ly,  ly,  ly,  liS,  li6,  life,  lie — Quio  didl  li  Inlylie — Hagur, 
gnrr,  quipio ! — Coui,  coui,  coui,  coui,  qui,  qui,  qui,  gni,  gui,  gai,  gui — Goll  goU  goU  goll  guia 
hadadoi — Coiiigui,  horr,  ha  diadia  dill  si !— Heaezezezezezezezezeaezezezezezeze  couar  ho  dze  hoi 
— Quia,  quia,  quia,  quia,  quia,  quia,  quia,  quia  ti— -Ki,  hi,  ki,  lo,  io,  io,  ioioioio  ki — Lu  ly  li  le  lai 
la,  leu  lo,  didl  lo  quia — Kigaigaigaigaigaigaigaigai  guiagaigaigai  couior  dzio  dzio  pi." 

We  think  it  will  he  equally  surprising  to  those  who  have  and  those  who  have  not  heard  the 
Nightingale,  to  learn  that  this  is  given  to  the  world  as  a  literal  transcript  of  the  song  of  that 
renowned  bird,  and  hy  one  of  its  greatest  admirers  and  most  profound  students—the  celebrated 
author  of  the  work  on  Cage  Birds — Dr,  Bechstein.  An  attempt  to  transcribe  the  song  of  our  cat- 
bird or  brown  thrush,  and  still  more  surely  the  mocking-bird,  would  present  a  similar  wilderness 
of  inexpressible  syllables.    The  simple  truth  is,  that  the  melody  of  birds  can  neither  be  written  nor 

hbas  an  interesting  article  on  "  The  Birds  of  the  Orchard 
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imitated.  "  It  must  be  listened  to,  and  ttat  by  one  wtose  senses  are  properly  attuned  to  outward 
harmony  by  an  indwelling  and  abiding  love  of  the  beautiful  and  the  pure  ia  nature  ;  to  him  the 
soaring  lark  will  seem  indeed  to  pour  forth  at  heaven's  gate,  a  morning  hymn  of  praise,  and  the 
nightingale  to  chant  amid  the  leafy  woodlands  a  vesper  Bong  of  thankftilness :  the  full  chorus  of 
feathered  minstrelsy  will  be  to  him  lite  an  angel  choir,  scattering  melody  ou  all  around,  which 
sinks  into  the  soul  like  summer  rain  into  the  earth,  gladdening  and  refreshing  it." 

"We  have  thus  fer  been  speaking  of  the  native  melody  of  birds.  But  many  species  are  endowed 
by  nature  not  only  with  wonderful  powers  of  voice,  but  with  accuracy  of  ear  and  powers  of 
memory  which  enable  them  to  catch  and  repeat  artificial  songs.  It  might  be  added  that  many 
of  them  are  capable  of  being  taught  to  perform  varioiis  tricks.  Not  only  the  parrot,  but  many 
other  speeies,  can  bo  so  instructed  as  to  imitate  the  human  voice,  and  articulate  words.  There 
is,  in  truth,  no  end  to  the  curiosities  presented  by  a  careful  study  of  the  feathered  tribes.  Their 
industry  and  ingenuity  in  building  their  nests,  is  a  theme  of  admiring  wonder  alike  to  the  natu- 
ralist and  the  common  observer.  The  forecast  of  some  birds  in  regard  to  the  coming  weather, 
often  seems  like  prophecy,  and  thoy  actually  perform  what  the  charlatan  almanac-maker  only 
pretends  to  do.  The  stratagems  employed  by  birds  to  escape  danger,  to  elude  pursuit,  and  to  de- 
fend their  young,  and  especially  the  display  of  art  in  the  construction  of  their  nests  with  a  view 
to  concealment,  are  in  the  highest  degree  curious  and  entertaining.  Indeed,  in  whatever  way  we 
may  view  the  feathered  tribes  which  surround  us,  they  are  a  constant  source  of  amusement  and 
instruction.  Without  them,  the  world  would  be  divested  of  one  of  its  greatest  and  most  abiding 
charms.  Not  only  do  they  enliven  the  landscape  by  tlieir  beautiful  forms,  and  varied  colore,  and 
graceful  motions— not  only  do  they  fill  the  air  and  enliven  the  heart  by  their  songs ;  but  some 
of  the  more  graceful  and  gifted  species  often  become  inmates  of  our  houses,  and  thus  preserve 
for  UB,  amid  the  rigors  of  the  winter,  glimpses  of  the  departed  spring  and  summer.  They  thus 
offer  a  ceaseless  and  boundless  contribution  to  the  pleasures  of  the  world  at  large ;  especially  do 
they  furnish  an  inexhaustible  field  of  delightful  inquiry  to  the  scientific  student  of  nature. 
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Tho  word  Saptores,  from  tlie  Latin,  signifying  robbers,  but  partially  characterizes  this  order, 
for  many  of  the  species  are  not  only  robbers,  but  assassins  and  bntcliers.  Among  the  birds  of 
smaller  size  and  gentler  aspect,  which  we  call  Passeres,  we  shall  find  instances  of  species  which 
are  exceedingly  predaceons  in  their  disposition,  devouring  not  only  insects  and  worms,  which  in 
feet  constitute  a  considerable  portion  of  the  food  of  most  of  them,  but  also  tyrannizing  over  the 
smaller  birds  and  other  Tertebrated  animals,  in  a  style  which  would  justify  us  in  applying  to  them 
the  denomination  of  birds  of  prey.  It  is,  howoTor,  in  the  present  order  that  we  find  the  powers 
of  destruction  developed  to  the  ftiUest  extent ;  indeed,  tte  whole  structure  of  the  Raptorial  birds  is 
evidently  adapted  to  the  incessant  warfare  which  they  wage  upon  their  neighbors,  Nevertheless, 
some  of  these  birds  are  of  a  more  peaceful  nature,  and  feed  exclusively  upon  the  bodies  of  animals 
which  they  find  already  dead,  although  in  all  their  characteristics  they  are  unmistakable  n 
of  this  order. 
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Amongst  their  distinctive  features  the  most  important  are  those  furnished  by  the  bill  and 
feet.  The  former  of  these  organs  is  always  rather  short  and  strong,  with  the  upper  mandible 
longer  than  the  lower  one,  strongly  hooted  at  the  tip,  or  curved  throughout  its  whole  length, 
very  sharp  at  tte  point,  and  sometimes  armed  with  teeth  on  the  margins.  The  base  of  the  bill 
is  covered  by  a  cere,  in  which,  the  nostrils  are  pierced.  The  feet  are  usually  short  and  powerful, 
composed  of  four  toes,  armed  with  long,  curved,  and  acute  claws.  With  the  latter  these  birds 
seize  their  prey  in  a  deadly  grasp,  and  with  them  they  hold  the  victim  whilst  the  powerful 
bill  is  engaged  in  tearing  off  portions  of  its  flesh.  At  the  same  time,  the  wings  are  always  of 
lai^  size,  and  often  of  extraordinary  length,  giving  the  birds  an  astonishing  rapidity  of  flight. 
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The  tail  is  long  and  broad,  usually  composed  of  twelve  feathers ;  it  is 
sometimes  forked  at  the  end. 

The  tarsi  are  rarely  furnished  with  scutella  as  in  the  Passerine  birds,  b  t  Idf  th 
are  generally  covered  with  a  reticulated  skin,  although  in  some  cases  a  f  w  t  II 
upon  the  front  of  the  tarsi  and  the  upper  part  of  the  toes.  The  latter  are  a  ang  1  tl 
and  one  behind,  and  the  anterior  toes  are  usually  united  at  the  base  by  ah  tnnb  n  excep 
in  the  owls,  in  which  the  outer  toe  is  capable  of  being  turned  backward  and  the  mnei  one  aloni 
is  united  to  the  middle  toe  by  a  membiane  In  some  lustanLSs  the  feet  are  feathered  down  to  thi 
toes.  The  raptorial  birds  are  very  gener"tlly  distributed  oier  the  globe.  They  vary  greatly  ii 
size,  but  the  majority  feed  upon  the  flesh  of  inimak  which  they  capture  for  themselves ;  some 
the  smaller  species,  however,  condescend  to  prey  upon  insects  They  are  divided  into  three  ex- 
tensive families,  the  Falcons,  the  VuUiirts  and  the  Owls 

THE  T'ALCONID^. 

ludi,8  Falions  piopei,  but  Hauls  and  Maqh^,  tht  destrutt- 
ive  powei  IS  niLst  peifectly  developiil,  ^iid  we 
find  in  the  birds  composing  it  natural  instruments 
for  striking,  trussing,  and  dissecting  their  prev, 
lombined  with  a  power  of  flight  and  strength  of 
limbi  equiiilent  to  the  necessities  of  the  case 
whether  the  prey  be  aenal— that  is,  m  the  act  of 
flight^or  on  the  ground  These  natural  weapons 
ire  II  ndered  stiil  mori,  formid'ible  by  th^  organize 
tion  of  the  whole  ■animal,  which  is  calmlated  to 
give  them  the  greatest  possible  effect  The  niils, 
or  tlaws,  to  be  avaiHhle,  must  be  sharp ,  and,  m 
order  that  they  may  be  kept  in  this  state  and  fit 
tor  dutv,  there  is  a  pio^ision  to  enable  the  bird  to 
prevent  them  from  coming  m  contact  with  the 
ground  01  other  toreign  haid  bodies  ,  for  the  claws 
are  letrictile,  not  indeed  in  the  same  m'iuner  iis 
those  of  the  cats,  which  have  the  power  of  isith 
drawing  or  sheathing  theirs  within  the  mtegu 
ments,  but  bj  a  conformation  which  gives  the  bird 
oi  prey  the  power  of  ele^atlng  its  claws  at  pleas- 
ure The  (.laws  of  lakons  when  sitting  on  stones 
or  liige  bianihes  of  trees  ha^e  often  a  cramped 
^ppean,nc  e  ,  but  this  arises  va  most  ini.tances  from 
tht  care  of  the  bird  so  to  arrange  its  talons  that 
their  points  may  not  bo  blunted  against  the  perch 
It  is  one  of  the  rcmarkible  eharacteri sties  of  this 
family,  m  common  with  other  Raptures,  thst  the  females  are  considerably  lar^^ei  thm  the  males. 
All  the  Falconidie  have  wings  of  lai^  size,  and  are  remirkahly  powerful  fliers      Theypursno 
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their  prey  almost  entirely  on  th  wing  Then  fDoii  conii'sta  of  quadrupeds  bird's  reptiles  ■^nd  in- 
aects,  which  they  seize  by  suddenly  p  u  icing  up  n  them  in  th  air  or  on  the  ground  many 
of  the  species  also  feed  pm  fiahei  m  pursuit  of  wh  ch  they  dash  down  with  ijreat  force  into 
the  water.  Their  victims  are  se  ?  d  by  the  p  werfiil  curved  and  acute  claws,  the  deadly  gripe 
of  which  generally  destroys  life  immediately  but  the  bill  is  rarely  ased  except  to  teir  the  flesh 
of  the  prey  after  it  has  been  secured  ra  the  talons  When  the  animal  blled  is  of  smill  com- 
parative size,  the  birJs  genenlly  carry  it  off  to  some  quiet  spot  where  they  may  feed  upon  it  with- 
out fear  of  interruption  but  when  it  is  too  laige  to  he  thos  disposed  of  thej  gorge  themselves 
with  its  flesh  on  the  spot  where  it  fell  In  either  case  however  they  usually  devour  ia  much 
of  their  victim  as  ivill  completely  fill  the  crop  or  dilated  portion  of  the  (esophagus  and  then 
always  retire  to  some  "iequestered  retieit  where  they  remain  quiet  until  the  food  i 
They  generally  remove  a  £,ood  [  ortion  of  the  h^ir  or  feathers  from  their  prey  before  < 
ing  their  attach  upon  its  flesh  but,  notwithstanding  usually  swallow  some  of  these  indigestible 
Vol.  11—3, 
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articles,  together  witli  a  part  of  the  bones ;  all  tlicse  parti  -i  e  left  behi  d  in  the  stomach,  and  arc 
vomited  forth  in  the  fonn  of  roundish  pellets.  This  hal"  t  js  ommoit  to  many  other  birds, 
especially  shrikes,  swallows,  and  others  which  feed  on  haid-wjnged  insects. 

The  strong  feet  of  the  falcons  enable  them  to  perch  with  great  ease  and  security,  and,  when  thus 
roosting,  they  sit  with  the  body  nearly  erect,  and  the  head  and  neck  drawn  bact  in  an  attitude  of 
considerable  elegance ;  but  on  the  ground  the  length  and  curvature  of  their  claws  render  them 
rather  awkward;  they  incline  the  head  and  body  forward,  and  are  obliged  to  move  by  clumsy  leaps, 
with  the  assistance  of  their  wings. 

The  Falconidfe  are  generally  solitary  birds ;  their  cry  is  loud  and  shrill,  sometimes  becoming  a 
scream  or  yelp,  and  is  usually  a  sign  of  anger  or  triumph.  Their  nests  are  rude,  fiat,  and  often  of 
large  size ;  they  are  composed  of  sticks,  twigs,  and  similar  materials,  lined  with  hair,  wool,  or 
feathers,  in  the  part  destined  for  the  reception  of  the  eggs.  These  vary  in  number  from  two  to 
six  or  eight ;  they  are  usually  of  a  white  color,  and  more  or  less  spotted  with  dark  tints. 

Genus  FALCON:  Falco. — This  includes  several  species,  and  among  them  the  celebrated  birds 
used  in  the  falconry  of  tie  Middle  Ages,  and  called  Noble  Falcons,  in  distinction  from  tlie  other 
species  not  employed  in  this  pastime,  and  called  Ignoble  Falcons. 

The  White  Falcon,  F.  candtcarts,  is  of  a  pure  white,  with  heart-shaped  spots,  and  faint 
transverse  bands  of  a  grayish-brown  color  on  the  upper  parts.  The  male*  is  eighteen  inches 
long,  from  the  point  of  the  beak  to  the  tip  of  the  tail.  It  lives  on  birds  of  considerable  size,  prin- 
cipally those  of  the  gallinaceous  kinds.  It  inhabits  the  high  polar  regions  of  both  hemispheres, 
and  was  the  proper  Jer  Falcon  or  G^  Falcon  of  the  days  of  falconry;  this  and  the  Iceland  falcon 
were  most  esteemed  by  falconers  on  account  of  their  capacity  for  education.  It  was  formerly 
obtained  from  Northern  Europe,  but  it  is  now  known  to  be  found  in  Greenland  and  tlie  Polar 
Eegiona  of  North  America ;  and  nnder  the  supposition  that  it  was  a  distinct  species,  it  has  been 
called  the  American  Gi/rfalcon  and  the  F.  Grtenlandicas. 

The  IcBLAHO  Falcon,  F,  Islandicus,  is  larger  than  the  preceding ;  it  is  brown  above,  barred 
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and  spotted  with  white  roncath  it  is  white,  with  hearfrisbape  I  spots,  ii  1  binds  ahernately  light 
and  dark  on  the  tail  It  is  a  native  ot  IceKnl  as  its  name  indicatis,  but  ]t  somi,timea  migrates 
to  tlie  soath,  though  it  js  said  never  beyond  60°  north  latitude  It  builda  its  nests  on  the  loftiest 
peaks  of  the  mountaina ,  ita  eggs,  to  the  numl  er  of  three  or  four  are  of  a  light  yellowish  red, 
with  close  ocher-colored  spots,  Audubon  describes  two  birds,  a  male  and  female,  which  he  con- 
siders of  this  species,  shot  by  one  of  his  party  on  the  coast  of  Labrador,  in  1833  ;  a  sketch  of 
their  figures  which  he  has  given  is  presented  at  page  11. 

The  Jkbfalcon,  ^.  Gyr/aleon  of  Gmelin,  is  eighteen  inches  long,  of  a  brownish-blue  above  and 
white-spotted  beneath.  Its  proper  locality  is  Norway,  but  it  is  sometimes  seen  in  Germany  and 
France,  The  falconers  used  to  obtain  it  from  the  remote,  wild  rocks  of  Scandinavia,  where  it 
bred.     It  was  less  esteemed,  however,  than  the  two  preceding  kinds. 

The  Pbbegrinb  or  WANnaitiNct  Falcon,  the  Faucon  Pelerin  of  the  French,  the  Wander 
^aZie  of  the  Germans,^.  ;«re^»Ms,  is  eighteen  inches  long,  of  a  brownish  ash-color  above;  be- 
neath, white  with  longitndinal  stripes.  It  builds  on  high  rocks,  generally  near  the  sea-coast,  and 
lays  two  to  four  whitish  eggs,  mottled  with  brown.  It  flight  is  rapid,  and  it  descends  on  its  prey 
with  almost  inconceivable  velocity.  It  feeds  chiefly  on  gallinaceous  birds,  penguins,  and  water-fowl. 
It  is  found  throughout  Europe. 

The  three  first  of  the  preceding  species— that  is,  the  W}dte  Falcim,  the  Iceland  Falcim,  and 
the  Jerfaleon — though  they  appear  to  have  been  distinguished  by  felconers  in  former  times, 
have  been  regarded  as  one  by  many  naturalists,  but  M.  Schlegel  has  shown  that  they  are  really 
distinct.  The  changes  of  plumage  have  led  to  confusion,  so  that  one  of  them  has  frequently 
been  mistaken  for  the  other.  In  their  general  qualities  all  the  preceding  species  resemble  each 
other.  All  are  exceedingly  powerful  birds,  and  of  almost  incredible  swiftness  of  flight.  They 
were  all  used  in  falconry ;  the  Peregrine  Faleon,  however,  having  boon  much  more  abundant  than 
the  other  species,  and  also  of  a  more  docile  temper,  was  most  frequently  employed.     The  White 
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Fnlctm,  on  account  of  its  greater  strength  and  courage,  was  flown  at  birds  of  large  size,  as  cranes, 
storks,  herons,  and  wild  ge^e.  The  Iceland  Fakon  had  the  most  bold  and  rapid  flight;  it 
mounted  higher  and  its  gyrations  were  wider  than  those  of  the  other  species;  its  stoop  upon  the 
quarry  is  described  by  the  old  writers  on  falconry  as  in  the  highest  degree  grand,  impetuous,  and 


"In  the  language  of  falconry,"  says  Tarrell,  "the  female  Peregrine  was  exclusively  called  the 
Falcon,  and,  on  account  of  her  greater  aisie,  power,  and  courage,  was  usually  flown  at  herons  and 
duels ;  the  male  Peregrine,  being  smaller,  sometimes  one-third  less  than  the  female,  was  called 
the  Tm-ctl,  Tiercel,  and  Tiercelet,  and  waa  more  frequently  flown  at  partridges,  and  sometimes  at 
magpies.  Young  Peregrines  of  the  year,  on  account  of  the  red  tinge  of  their  plumage,  were 
called — the  female  e.Rcd  Falcon  and  the  male  a  Hed  Tiercel — to  distinguish  them  from  the  older 
birds,  which  were  called  Haggarti  or  Intermewed  Hawks" 

The  Lannbb,  F.  lanarius,  is  found  in  Dalmatia,  Hungary,  and  Greece.  It  is  colored  above  like 
the  Peregrine  Falcon  ;  below  it  is  white,  with  dark  longitudinal  spots.  It  is  a  rare  species.  For- 
merly the  King  of  France,  Louis  XVI.,  bad  Lanners  sent  annually  from  Malta;  but  they  were 
brought  from  the  more  eastern  countries.  It  exceeds  the  Peregrine  Falcon  in  size,  being  inter- 
mediate between  that  and  the  Jerfalcon,  and  was  anciently  much  esteemed  for  flying  at  the 
kite,  with  which  the  Peregrine  is  hardly  able  to  contend.  Tlie  name  of  Lamier  was  confined  to 
the  female ;  tlie  male  was  called  a  Lanneret,  on  account  of  its  smaller  size.  Lite  the  other  species 
'it  builds  its  nest  on  high  and  almost  inaccessible  rocks. 

The  Sacked  Falcon,*  F.  sacer,  considerably  larger  than  the  preceding,  was  also  used  in  fal- 
conry. The  plumage  above  is  an  ashy-brown ;  below,  white,  with  light  reddish  spots.  It  is  a 
rare  species,  found  in  Southeastern  Europe. 

Falconry  appears  to  have  been  first  practiced  in  the  East,  and  it  is  still  in  vogue  in  Persia 
and  some  other  Asiatic  countries.  Though  now  forgotten  in  Europe,  it  waa  the  fashionable 
sport  of  the  Middle  Ages,  a  favorite  with  nobles,  tings,  and  fair  ladies.  So  elegant  and  showy  a 
pastime,  and  one  in  the  excitements  of  which  the  gentler  sex  could  share  with  the  rougher,  failed 
not  to  become  very  prevalent,  especially  in  France.     In  a  very  old  French  poem  on  forest  sports, 
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falconry  is  compared  with  hunting,  and  tho  preference  given  to  the  former,  because  "queens, 
duchesses,  and  countesses  are  allowed  by  their  husbands  to  carry  the  ialcon  on  their  wrists  with- 
out offending  propriety,  and  they  can  enjoy  all  the  sport  of  this  kind  of  hunting,  while,  in 
hunting  with  hounds,  they  are  only  allowed  to  follow  by  the  wide  roads  or  over  open  fields,  in 
order  to  see  the  dogs  pass. 

"The  knijrht,  on  such  occasions,  was  anxious  to  pay  hia  court  to  the  ladies  hy  his  attentions  to 
the  falcons.  He  was  obliged  to  be  careful  to  fly  the  bird  at  the  proper  moment,  to  follow  it  im- 
mediately, nevei  to  lose  sight  of  it,  to  encour^e  it  by  calls,  to  take  the  prey  fix>m  it,  caress  it,  put 
on  the  hoo  J,  and  place  the  impetuous  bird  gracefully  on  the  wrist  of  his  mistress." 

The  training  of  a  bird  for  this  sport  was  a  very  critical  process;  there  were  persons  very 
learned  in  it,  and  who  even  wrote  treatises  on  falconry,  which  were  deemed  a  fit  and  necessary 
»itudy  for  an  acomphshed  gentleman.  The  hirds  destined  to  this  sort  of  training  for  the  chase, 
«ere  t-Ocen  from  the  nest  when  quite  young,  and  for  months  were  nourished  with  the  flesh  of 
pigeons  and  alao  ot  wild  hirds,  given  to  them  raw.  Much  time  and  pains  were  then  spent  in 
teaching  them  to  sit  on  the  hand,  by  practicing  them  in  perching  upon  posts,  movable  bars,  &c. 
To  fame  them  ii  to  obedience  to  the  will  of  the  master,  they  were  deprived  of  sleep  and  food,  were 
i  eaten,  and  otherwise  tyrannized  over,  till  the  creatures  found  that  absolute  submission  to  the 
woid  of  command  w-»s  by  iar  the  least  of  two  evils.  The  same  persevering  government  inured 
them  to  WLir  a  leather  hood  over  their  heads.  To  practice  them  in  their  art,  and  without  the 
H'lk  of  then  flying  away,  they  were  attached  to  a  string  some  two  hundred  feet  long  till  they 
were  so  far  disciplined  as  to  bo  trusted  with  liberty,  and  yet  relinquish  it  on  the  instant  at  a  given 
signal. 

When  brought  out  for  use  into  the  open  country  their  heads  were  hooded,  and  they  were 
allowed  to  see  nothing  but  their  game;  as  soon  as  the  game  was  put  up  l>y  the  dogs,  or  indi- 
cated by  them,  the  powerful  bird  was  tossed  from  the  wrist,  and  darted  straight  toward  it;  if  a 
quadruped,  it  pounced  upon  its  head,  or  seated  itself  there,  and  pecked  the  eyes  of  the  victim,  till, 
bewildered  and  terrified,  it  fell  an  easy  prey.  If  a  bird  were  the  quarry  or  object  of  chase,  the 
scene  became  very  animated  and  exciting.  Picturesquely  scattered  over  the  fields  could  be  seen 
stately  dames,  with  their  proud  and  beautiful  fiices  eagerly  upturned,  beaming  piquantly,  perhaps 
with  a  little  of  the  ferocity  of  the  age;  gay  squires  on  their  daintily  caparisoned  steeds,  cheering 
the  falcon  to  exert  his  utmost  swiftness  and  prowess;  noble  personages  relaxing  from  their  dig- 
nity to  watoh  maneuvers  that  must  oftea  remind  them,  in  miniature,  of  their  own  pursuits — all 
these  on  high-mettled  hut  well-managed  steeds,  while  around,  the  crowd  of  low  degree  filled 
the  welkin  with  their  boisterous  clamor. 
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The  expense  of  tho  hawking  establ  shment  was  sometimea  enormous.  Under  Francis  I.  of 
France,  the  "  flower  of  chivalrj  — whos  a  nt  t  on  t  wis  to  be  tho  aibiter  of  elegance,  the  mirror 
of  his  age,  first  in  every  manly  sjort  o  rtl  past  me  or  gay  adventure — incredible  sums  were 
devoted  to  this  one  amusement.  His  traming  establishments  were  m  charge  of  a  Grand  Falconer, 
whose  salary  was  four  thousand  livres,  and  who  had  subordinate  to  him  fifteen  noblemen  and  fifty 
ialconers,  with  the  care  of  three  hundred  falcons.  The  yearly  cost  of  the  whole  was  fifty  thou- 
sand Uvres. 

Hawking  was  introduced  into  England  as  far  back  as  the  tenth      nturj      n  1    pp  ars  t    ha 
flourished  from  the  time  of  the  Heptarchy  to  that  of  Charles  II.     S         aft     tl     N   ina        n 
quest  it  seems  to  have  been  at  its  height.     At  that  time  there  wa       n       ai  ptat   n    f  the  d  f 
ferent  kinds  of  falcons  to  the  different  rants.     Thus,  one  speci        f  hawk   wa    J     k    gs,  an  1 
could  not  bo  used  by  any  person  of  inferior  dignity;  another  was  f     p  t  tb    bl     i   and 

others  for  the  dukes  and  great  lords,  and  so  on  down  to  the  knav  nt      In    11  th 

fifteen  grades. 

The  great  conquerors  of  Asia  were  even  more  magnificent  in  the  expenses  of  falconry.  The 
Emperor  of  China  is  attended,  in  his  sporting  progresses  into  Tartary,  by  his  Grand  Falconer,  with 
one  thousand  subordinates,  and  every  bird  has  a  silver  plate  iastened  to  its  foot  with  the  name 
of  the  falconer  who  has  charge  of  it,  so  that  if  lost  it  may  be  returned  to  the  proper  person ;  but 
if  he  cannot  be  found  it  mnst  be  handed  to  a  special  ofiicer,  called  the  Guardian  of  Lost  Birds, 
who  keeps  it  till  it  is  demanded  by  the  falconer  to  whom  it  belonged.  The  Grand  Falconer,  the 
more  easily  to  be  found  among  the  army  of  hunters,  erects  a  conspicuous  standard. 

The  Ambeican  Pekbosine  Falcon,  F.  anaium,  so  closely  resembles  the  European  Peregrine 
Falcon  that  it  was  long  considered  to  be  identical  with  that  species.  It  is  generally  known  fay 
the  various  names  of  Hen-Hawk,  ChicJctn-Hawi:,  Big-footed  Hawk,  and  Duck-Hawk,  in  this  coun- 
try. It  is  brown  above,  with  transverse  bands  of  deeper  tint;  the  throat  is  white;  the  breast 
white,  tinged  with  rose-color,  and  marked  with  narrow  black  longitudinal  lines ;  the  lower  parts 
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arc  banded  across,  on  an  aah-colored  ground.  The  length  is  abont  twenty  inches.  It  builds  in 
remote  forests  or  on  rocky  peaks,  and  lays  two  to  four  eggs.  It  feeds  on  grouse,  pheasants, 
partridges,  pigeons,  ducks,  and  geese.  It  is  common  in  all  the  United  States,  especially  along  the 
sea-coast.  Audubon  speaks  of  it  in  Louisiana,  and  Eicliardson  in  the  region  of  Melville  Island. 
Wilson  gives  us  a  lively  description  of  the  manner  in  which  this  fine  and  powerful  bird  darts  down 
upon  the  ducks  along  the  shores  of  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  carrying  terror  and  dismay 
among  the  myriad  flocks  that  gather  at  particular  seasons  in  tiat  quarter  In  the  breeding 
time  it  retires  to  the  gloomy  cedar  swamps,  on  tho  tall  trees  ot  which  it  constructs  its  nests 
and  rears  its  young,  secure  from  all  molestation.  In  these  wilds,  which  present  obstacleb  almost 
insnperable  to  the  foot  of  man,  the  screams  of  this  bird,  ocea=ionally  mmgled  with  the  hoarse 
tones  of  the  heron  and  the  hooting  of  the  Great  Homed  Owl,  echoing  through  the  dreirj  soli 
tnde,  arouse  in  the  mind  all  the  frightful  im^ery  of  desolation. 

The  Western  Pehegkinb  Falcon,  F.  niffriceps,  found  in  lower  California  and  Chili,  greatly 
resembles  the  preceding,  but  is  smaller. 

Tho  American  LASNiia  Falcon,  F.  polyagrus,  is  brown  above  and  white  below ;  the  length  is 
twenty  inches;  found  in  California,  on  the  Piatt  River,  and  near  Puget's  Sound. 

The  HoBBV  or  Hobby-Faloon — the  Hobereau  of  the  French — F.  subhuteo,  formerly  used  in 
hawking  at  larks  and  quails,  is  eleven  inches  long,  of  a  bluish  ash-color  above,  white  below,  tinged 
with  red.  It  builds  in  loity  trees,  or  in  the  crevices  of  high  rocks,  laying  throe  or  four  reddish- 
white  eggs. .  It  is  found  in  Southern  Europe  and  Northern  Africa,  and  feeds  lai'gely  upon  larks, 
which  it  captures  by  soaring  above  and  then  pouncing  down  upon  them.  It  also  devours  other 
small  birds,  and  frequently  condescends  to  sup  on  frogs,  beetles,  and  crickets.  Swallows  have 
such  fear  of  this  hawk  that  when  pursued  by  it  they  sometimes  fall  insensible  to  the  ground 
from  mere  fright. 
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The  KoBBZ,  Ingeian,  or  Red-legged  Faloon',  F.  vesperlinus,  is  ten  and  a  half  inches  long, 
of  a  bluish-gray  above  and  red  beneath.  Unlike  other  felcons,  all  of  which  live  solitary  or  in 
pairs,  this  species  often  congregates  in  flocks.  It  builds  in  tall  trees,  lays  three  or  four  eggs,  and 
is  found  all  over  Europe,  but  is  most  abundant  at  the  north. 

The  Bbnsal  Falcow  or  Martin  Falcon,  F.  aerulescerts,  is  the  smallest  species  of  falcon  that 
is  known ;  it  is  of  a  bluish-black  above  and  red  beneath.  The  tail  is  crossed  by  four  white  lines. 
It  is  found  in  India  and  Sumatra, 

The  Chioquekra  Falcon,  F.  Okicqiierra,  is  ashy-gray  above  and  white  beneath,  striped  with 
light  gray.     It  is  found  in  Java,  in  India  and  South  Africa. 

The  Rurous-BACKEn  Kbbtbbl  or  Motjbtain  Falcon,  F.  rupkolus,  resembles  the  kestrel,  and  is 
found  at  the  Capo  of  Good  Hope. 

The  Chested  Falcon,  F.  frontalis,  is  of  a  steel-gray  above ;  below  it  is  of  the  same  color, 
with  cross-bands  of  a  darker  tint.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  crest,  which  rises  and  falls  according 
to  the  passions  which  agitate  it.  It  lives  upon  the  borders  of  the  sea,  in  which  it  fishes  for  crabs 
and  shell-fish.  It  builds  its  nest  on  the  rocks,  and  lays  four  or  five  eggs  of  a  reddish-white  color. 
It  is  found  in  Southern  Africa. 

The  Black-thiohkd  Falcon,  F.  tibialis,  is  an  African  species  of  the  size  of  a  pigeon,  of  a 
grayish-brown  above  and  a  light  red  below. 

The  Rnn-THioHED  Falcon,  F.femoralis — the  Lead-colored  Mei-lin  of  Aaara — is  a  South  Amer- 
ican species,  of  a  blackish  lead-color  above  and  lead-colored  below.  It  builds  on  isolated  trees, 
and  lays  four  or  five  o^s. 

The  Little  Falcom  or  American  Sparrow  Haw k-  the  iS(  Dcimngo  Merlin  ot  Euffon — F 
sparierin^  is  spreid  over  the  gre'^ter  part  of  both  North 
and  South  America,  and  is  familiarly  known  in  the  Uni 
ted  States  It  k  reddish  bay  above  transversely  itreaked 
with  black,  the  lower  parts  yellowish  white,  marked  with 
longitudmal  lines  of  trown  It  flies  rathei  irregularly, 
OCCtaionally  snspendmg  itself  in  the  air  hivenng  oier 
a  particular  spot  for  a  minute  or  two,  ^nd  then  shootii  g 
ofl  in  another  direction  It  perches  on  the  top  of  a 
dead  tiee  oi  pole  in  the  middle  of  a  field  or  meadow, 
ani,  as  it  alights,  shnta  its  long  wings  so  suddenlj  that 
they  seem  instantly  to  iiaappear ,  it  aits  here  in  an  al 
most  perpendicular  position,  sometimes  for  an  hour  at  a 
time,  frLquentl>  jerkmg  its  till,  and  reconnnittiing  the 
ground  below,  m  every  direttnn,  tor  mice,  Iizaids,  it 
it  apprcachos  the  faim  house,  f  artirularlv  m  the  morn 
ing,  ikulking  about  the  barnjard  tor  mice  or  young 
chicken'!  It  frequently  plunges  into  a  thicket  after 
small  birds,  as  if  by  random,  but  always  with  a  par 
ticulai,  and  generally  a  fatil  aim  It  is  partieulaily 
fond  of  watching  along  hedge  rows  and  m  orchards, 
where  various  kinds  ot  small  birds  usually  resort. 
Whin  grasshoppers  are  plentj  they  form  a  coniidcratie 
part  of  its  food  The  male  is  ten  mthes  long  This 
species  lues  on  grasshoppera,  snakes  mice,  hzard*!,  and 
small  buds  The  blue  jays  haie  a  particular  antipathy 
to  this  bird,  and  frequently  insult  it  by  following  and  im 
itating  its  notes  so  exactly  as  to  dei-en  e  ev  en  those  well 
acquainted  with  both  In  return  for  all  this  abuse,  the 
hvttls.  contents  himself  with  now  and  then  feasting  on 
the  plumpest  of  his  persecutors,  who  aio,  therefore,  m 
perpetual  dread  of  him,  and  yet,  through  some  stringe  infatuation,  or  from  fear  that,  if  they  lose 
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ir  appears  than  the  alarm 


sight  of  him,  he  may  attack  them  uniw  ire's,  the  apiirow  hawk  n 
is  given,  and  the  whole  posse  tt  jaya  ibllow 

The  AMEfticAN  Picieon-Hawk,  F  columbonus,  is  migratory  in  its  habifa,  returning  to  the 
Sotithern  States  about  November,  ■ind  lu  summer  extending  its  excursions  as  far  north  as  Hud- 
son's Bay.  It  is  eleven  inches  long,  the  ujpcr  parti  heing  of  a  dark  brown;  the  lower  parts 
hrownish- white,  streaked  with  d-irk  brown  the  legs  ire  yellow  ;  the  claws  black.  Small  birds 
and  mice  are  its  principal  food  "When  toward  autumn,  the  reed-birds,  gvackles,  and  red-winged 
blackbirds  congregate  in  large  fli£;hts,  it  is  often  obsprved  hovering  in  their  rear,  or  on  their 
flanks,  picking  up  the  weak,  the  wounded,  or  str^glers,  and  frequently  making  a  sudden  and 
fatal  sweep  into  the  very  midst  of  their  multitudes.     The  flocks  of  robins  and  pigeons  are  honored 
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with  the  same  attentions  from  this  marauder,  whose  daily  excursions  arc  entirely  regulated  by 
the  movements  of  the  flocks  on  whose  unfortunate  members  it  fettens.  The  bird  which  Audu- 
bon called  the  Idttle  Corporal,  in  honor  of  Napoleon,  was  an  old  male  of  this  species. 

The  Merlin — Emerillon  of  the  Frencli — F.  jEsoion,  is  a  small  species  of  hawk,  nine  or  tec 
inches  long,  of  an  ashy-blue  above,  below  white  striped  with  brown.  It  builds  on  lofty  trees,  and  lays 
live  or  six  eggs  This  bird,  on  account  of  its  docility,  was  formerly  used  for  hawking  at  larks,  quails, 
partridges,  and  pigeons.  Its  skill  and  courage  in  pursuing  them  escited  great  admiration  among 
the  sportsmen.    It  inhabits  the  south  of  Europe  in  winter  and  the  norti  in  summer,   (See  p^e  22.) 

The  Kestrel,  called  Wiitdkover  in  England— the  Crecerelle  of  the  French;  F.  Hnnunculus  of 
Linnseus — is  about  a  foot  in  length ;  its  color  is  a  reddish-brown  above,  marked  with  angular 
black  spots;  beneath  it  is  reddish,  with  longitudinal  rays  on  the  breast.  It  is  widely  spread  over 
Europe,  and  was  formerly  used  in  iali-onry  It  hves  on  mic,  li/aidt,,  insects,  and  small  birds.  It 
makes  its  nest  in  the  trees  of  forests,  and  also  sometimes  m  old  towers  and  walls.  It  lays  five  or 
six  eggs,  and  is  an  abundant  trcedcr      (Si.i'  page  23  ) 


The  Lesser  Kestrel — the  Creeer 
and  resembles  the  preceding  in  color, 
grates  northward  in  summer.  It  ma! 
e  are  a  number  of  other  spec 


ff  of  the  French — F  ccnc/»  is,  is  elci  en  and  a  half  inches  long. 
It  inhabits  the  coasts  ofthe  Mediterranean  in  winter,  and  mi- 
s  its  nests  in  rocks  and  old  castles,  and  lays  three  or  four  eggs, 
varionsly  arranged  by  different  naturalists,  but  which  \ 


shall  include  in  this  genus,  among  which  are  the  Black  Falcon,  F.  aufmiger;  the  Sultah  Fal- 
con, F,  perefftinator,  much  used  for  falconry  in  India;  the  Salakoo  Falcon,  F.  pereffrinoides ; 
the  DouBLB-nBARnED  FAi.coii,  F.  cervialis ;  the  Jdo&bb  Falcon,  ^.jupper;  the  Sbvkrb  Fal- 
con, F,  severjis;  the  Ked-nbckbd Falcon,  F.  rufiffularis;  the  Paramatta  Falcon,^. /ron(a<«»; 
the  Unifohm  Falcon,  F.  concolor  ;  tlie  Cream-bellied  Falcon,  F.  lerigora;  the  New  Zealand 
Falcon,  F.  Novw  Zealandiw;  the  Rock  Falcon,  F.  rupicoloides ;  the  Spotted  Falcon,  F.  pune- 
tatus;  the  Nankin  Hawk,  F.  cenchroides  ;  and  the  Cinnamon  Falcon,  F.  dnnamomens. 

Genus  ELANTTS  :  Planus. — The  birds  of  this  genus  resemble  the  falcons  in  the  sharpness  of 
their  wings  and  some  other  respects.  The  Black-shouldered  Hawk  or  White-tailed  Hawk, 
H,  leucwrus—the  Falco  dispar  of  Temminck— is  an  abundant  species  in  the  Southern  and  South- 
western States  ;  the  upper  parts  are  of  a  fine  ash-color ;  the  lesser  wing-covoi'ts  glossy  black ; 
length  of  the  female  sixteen  to  seventeen  inches. 

The  Black-winobd  Falcon  or  Black- winged  Swallow-Hawk,  F.  melanopterus,  found  in 
Africa,  India,  and  Australia,  is  smaller  tian  the  preceding,  with  which  it  has  been  confounded. 
Its  plumage  is  soft  and  silky,  and  ash-colored  above ;  the  tail  is  slightly  forked.  It  lives  chiefly 
on  insects,  which  it  captures  on  the  wing.  Other  species  are  the  Axillary  Falcon,  E.  axiU 
larii,  and  the  LBrrBR-wiNciBD  Falcon,  F.  seriptus. 

Genus  PANDION :  Fandion^  comprises  three  or  four  species ;  in  these  the  bill  is  short  and 
curved  from  the  base ;  the  wings  are  very  long ;  tarsi  short,  thick,  and  strong,  and  covered  with 
small  circular  scales ;  the  claws  are  sharp  and  curved ;  the  tail  of  moderate  length. 
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The  OspREv,  Bald  Bukzabu,  ■ 


r  FiSHiNO  Eaqle — Balhusard  Offraye  of  Le  Maout;  Falco 
kaliaetus  of  Linnjeiis — P,  haliaetus,  is  a  lai^o 
and  powerful  bird ;  the  female,  being  a  quai^ 
ter  larger  than  the  male,  measures  twenty- 
five  inches  and  weighs  five  pounds.  The  plu- 
mage is  white  below,  with  a  few  brown  streaks 
and  speckles  on  the  throat;  the  whole  of  the 
upper  part  is  brown. ;  the  feathers  on  the 
thighs  are  close,  and  the  legs  short,  stout,  and 
grayish.  In  this  part  of  its  organization  we 
see  a  beautiful  instance  of  adaptation  to  its  hab- 
its. The  close  thigh-foathers  resist  the  action 
of  the  water,  ia  which  it  plunges  for  its  prey, 
while  the  talon  of  the  outer  toe  is  much  larger 
than  the  inner  one,  and  capable  of  being  turned 
backward ;  the  under  surfaces  of  all  the  toes  are 
also  very  rough,  and  covered  with  protuberances, 
which  enable  it  to  secure  its  slippery  prize. 

Tills  bird  usually  flies  at  a  considerable 
height,  and  lives  chiefly  on  flshes,  which  it  seizes 
along  the  sea-shore  or  in  ponds  and  lakes,  by 
descending  upon  thcra  and  bearing  them  off  in 
its  talons.  It  however  occasionally  seizes  upon 
sea-fowl.  Its  strength  ia  so  great  tliat  it  will  lift 
from  the  water  and  carry  away  a  fish  of  its  own 
weight.  Its  greediness  is  said  sometimes  to  ex- 
coed  its  discretion,  for  it  occasionally  buries  its 
talons  in  a  fish  too  heavy  to  be  borne  away,  and 
being  unable  or  unwilling  to  extricate  them,  is 
carried  beneath  the  water  and  drowned.  This 
species  is  migratory,  and  is  generally  distributed 
throughout  Europe,  and  in  some  places  is  abund- 
ant ;  it  is  also  found  in  parts  of  Africa  and  Asia, 
HEiD  AKD  Fo  T  IF  THE  osPBHT  Other  foFBign  specics  of  this  genus  ace  the 

Whitb-hE iBED  Obprbt   P   li>iicocephalu8  ;  the  Marine  Eagle,  P.  iohtkyaetus;   and  the  Small 
Marinb  Easle,  P  humihs 

The  Ambkioak  Ospsay,  popularly  known  among  us  as  the  Fish-Hawk,  P.  C'arolinensis,  has 
been  geneiallj  toasidered  as  identn,al  wjth  the  European  species,  but  it  is  said  to,  be  somewhat 
larger,  the  female  mpasunng  thirty  inches,  and  the  marks  on  the  breast  being  heart-shaped  and 
circular  instead  of  narrow  and  lanceolate,  as  in  the  European  osprey.  It  is  abundant  on.  the  sear 
coasts  and  those  of  the  interior  waters  of  the  United  States.  "Wilson  says :  "  This  formidable,  vig- 
orous-winged, and  well-known  bird  subsists  altogether  on  the  finny  tribes  that  swarm  in  our  bays, 
creeks,  and  rivers,  procuring  his  prey  by  his  own  active  skill  and  industry,  and  seeming  no  further 
dependent  on  the  land  than  as  a  mere  resting-place,  or,  in  the  usual  season,  a  spot  of  deposit  for 
its  nest,  its  eggs,  and  its  young."  It  is  migratory,  arriving  on  the  coasts  of  the  Middle  States  late 
in  March ;  its  arrival  is  regarded  by  the  fishermen  as  the  happy  signal  of  the  return  of  the  vast 
shoals  of  herring,  shad,  and  other  fishes  which  it  follows,  apdi^^jhich  it  preys.  In  Europe  the 
osprey  builds  on  the  ground,  or  on  rocks  and  old  ruins ;  horei^^^es  its  nest  in  the  top  of  de- 
cayed trees.  This  consists  externally  of  a  huge  mass  of  sticks,  each  miin  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  and 
a  half  in  diameter  and  two  or  three  feet  long;  these  are  piled  four  feet  high,  and  are  intermixed 
with  corn-stalks,  sea-weed,  turf,  mull  en -stalks,  and  the  like,  the  whole  being  fined  with  grass. 
The  huge  structure  ia  visible  for  half  a  mile. 

"Unlike  other  rapacious  birds,"  says  Nuttall,  "the  ospreys  may  be  almost  considered  gregari- 
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ons,  breedins;  so  near  each  otter  that,  according  to  Mr  Gard  ner  there  were  o  the  nail  island 
on  which  he  resided  near  to  the  eastern  extren  ty  of  Long  Inland  N  w  Tiork  no  leas  than  three 
hundred  nests  with  yonng.  Wilson  observed  twenty  of  their  nests  withm  half  a  mile.  I  have 
seen  them  nearly  as  thick  about  Rehoboth  Bay,  in  Delaware.  Here  they  live  together  at  least 
as  peaceably  as  roots,  and  so  harmless  are  they  considered  by  other  birds,  that,  according  to  Wil- 
son, the  crow  blackbirds  or  grakles  are  sometimes  allowed  refuge  by  the  ospreys,  and  construct 
their  nests  in  the  very  interstices  of  their  eyry.  It  would  appear  sometames  that,  as  with  swal- 
lows, a  general  assistance  is  given  in  the  constructing  of  a  new  nest,  for,  previous  to  this  event,  a 
flock  have  been  seen  to  assemble  in  the  same  tree,  squealing,  as  is  their  custom  when  any  thing 
materially  agitates  them." 

The  sggs,  from  two  to  four,  are  laid  in  May,  and  are  usually  of  a  creamy  white,  marked  with 
brown  spots,  and  are  somewhat  larger  than  those  of  a  common  fowl.  Wilson  says :  "  On  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  young,  which  is  usually  about  the  last  of  June,  the  zeal  and  watchftilness  of  the 
parents  are  extreme.  They  stand  guard  and  go  off  to  fish  alternately, -one  parent  being  always 
within  a  short  distance  of  the  nest.  On  the  near  approach  of  any  person,  the  hawk  utters  a 
plaintive,  whistling  note,  which  becomes  shriller  as  she  takes  to  wing  and  sails  ironnd,  sometimes 
making  a  rapid  descent,  as  if  aiming  directly  for  you,  but  checking  her  course,  and  sweeping 
past  at  a  short  distance  over  head,  her  wings  mfiing  a  whizzing  m  the  iir  My  worthy  friend 
Mr.  Gardiner  informs  me  that  they  have  even  been  known  to  fix  their  claws  in  a  negro's 
who  was  attempting  to  climb  to  their  nest."  Many  other  instances  are  recorded  of  tl 
with  which  these  birds  defend  their  nest  and  their  young 

Genus  HAEPAQTJ8  :  Ifarpaffus  of  Vigors. — This  includes  two  species ;  the  Notched  Fat.- 
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coir,    H.  hd        us        to  nd     n  G    ina  and    Biiz  1  s  1"  own  above  inil   ■ish       ay  be- 

neath; itsh  sL  rt  ^nd  the  upper  raand  He  1  a?  t  vo  not  lie  or  t  th  tl  b  dr  i  foot  in 
lengtli.  Tl  s  b  d!  es  n  he  borders  of  wood  t  el  "■onbrda  ptles,anJ  mall  q  drupeds. 
In  ita  habi  t  a  rqtii  nlole  t  t  fiigh  I  g  slow  and  nev  r  [rolo  yuA  The  tl  e  species 
13  the  Two-toothed  Fa  coh  H  I  odo 

6'mMg  IERA\  le^ax — TJnde  th  s  genns  the  Br  tsh  M  se  mCata  gnu  t,  tl  following: 
the  Bengal  Fal     s  I    ce    les  h    h  ve  ha  e  not  ceit  at  page    4     th    to  lk    Falcob,  /. 

tericeus,  and  the  Wh  tb  haped  Fal  oh,  /  eu  oln    s 

Genus  NAUCLEETJS ;  ^aifcforMs.— This  includes  the  Swallow-tailed  Hawk  or  Fork-Tail, 
N".  fuTcatus ;  it  ia  twenty-five  inches  long ;  the  wings  and  tail  black  ;  neck  and  under  parts  white; 
the  tail-feathers,  twelve  in  mniiber,  are  deeply  forked,  the  lateral  ones  excessively  elongated.  It 
feeds  on  snakes,  lizards,  and  frogs;  it  devours  also  grasahoppers,  locusts,  and  wasps,  making  at- 
tacks on  the  nests  of  the  latter.  It  biiOds  its  nest  of  dry  sticks  on  the  top  of  a  tall  oak  or  pine 
near  a  stream  ;  the  eggs  are  four  to  six,  and  of  a  grayish-white.  The  male  and  female  sit  altern- 
ately. They  feed  on  the  wing,  and  often  soar  to  an  immense  height,  their  evolutions  in  the  air 
being  peculiarly  graceful.  This  species  ia  common  in  the  Southern  and  Southwestern  States,  and 
also  in  the  "Western  States,  as  far  north  as  Wisconsin.  It  ia  also  occasionally,  but  very  rarely, 
found  in  Europe.  It  is  migratory  in  this  countiy,  arriving  in  large  flocks  in  April,  at  the  same 
time  uttering  a  sharp,  plaintive  ery ;  it  departs  in  September. 

There  are  two  other  species  of  this  genus,  one  African,  the  other  South  American;  the  latter, 
Elanoides  yetapa,  resembles  the  fork-tail  above  described,  and  is  perhaps  only  a  variety  of  it. 

Bmus  ICTINIA  :  Ictinia. — This  includes  two  species.  The  Mississippi  Kite,  /,  Misaissijipi- 
enaig,  ia  fourteen  inches  in  length,  and  has  a  spread  of  wing  of  three  feet.  The  head  and  neck  are 
hoary  white,  the  back  blackish-ash,  the  under  parta  whitish-ash ;  the  rump  and  tail  are  black,  the 
latter  slightly  forked.  It  is  found  in  the  Southern  and  Southwestern  States,  where  it  may  be 
seen  sailing  in  lai^e  circles  in  the  air  in  company  with  turkey-buzzards. 

The  Spottbu-t ailed  Hobby,  I.  plumbea,  is  a  South  American  species,  differing  from  the  pre- 
ceding, but  has  often  been  confounded  with  it. 

Genus  MILVUS  :  Milvus. — This  includes  several  species,  the  most  prominent  of  which  ia  the 
Common  Kite  op  Europe — the  Milan  Royal  of  the  French ;  MihUo  of  the  Italiana ;  Bother-Mi- 
lan of  the  Germans — M.  regalis.  In  some  parts  of  England  it  ia  called  Puttoclc.  Its  length  is 
twenty-six  inches ;  its  color  above  dark  brown ;  rufous-brown  below ;  the  tail  long  and  deeply 
forked.  It  sails  gracefully  in  the  air,  now  describing  eireles,  and  anon  with  outspread  tail  remain- 
ing stationary.  It  poances  on  its  prey,  consisting  of  moles,  mice,  leverets,  rabbits,  unfledged 
birds,  and  the  young  of  the  gallinaceous  tribe  especially.  It  was  formerly  a  great  sconrgo  to  the 
poultry-yard.  It  will  also  eat  frogs,  snakes,  and  fish.  The  nest,  made  of  sticks  and  lined  with 
soft  materials,  ia  usually  built  on  the  fork  of  a  tree  in  a  thick  wood.     The  e^s  are  two,  sometimes 
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I  dirty  wliite,  witli  a  few  reddish-brown  spots  at  the  large  end.     The  female  lays  early 
son,  and  she  often  maJies  a  vigorous  defense  when  her  nest  is  attacked.     This  species  is 
n  Middle  Europe  and  Northern  Asia.     It  was  formerly  used  in  falconry. 
The  Black  Kite,  M.  (vtolias,  is  common,  in  Russia,  and  is  found  in  the  Caucasus  and  in  Africa ; 
the  Pakasitio  Kite,  M.  parasiticus,  is  smaller  than  the  common  tite,  and  is  found  both  in  Eu- 
rope and  Africa.     Other  species  are  the  Qovinda  Kite,  M.  Govinda ;  Australian  Kite,  M.  affi.- 
nU;  the  Arabian  Kite,  J/",  ^gyptiua. 

Genus  BUZZARD  :  Buteo. — These  birds  have  a  short  bill  wide  at  the  base,  wings  long  and 
wide,  tail  rather  wide,  claws  strong.  There  are  nearly  thirty  species,  inhabiting  all  countries. 
The  Common  Buzzard  of  Europe — Buse  of  the  French,  Falco  Fcgana  of  the  Italians,  Mause-Falk 
and  TTaM-ffeyej-of  the  Germans — B.  iiw^j/aWs,  is  twenty-two  inches  long;  the  head  is  large  and  the 
body  heavy.  Above,  the  color  is  chocolate-brown ;  grayish-white  beneath  The  feathers  are  soft 
and  dowTjy  in  texture,  and  as  this  bird  preys  late  in  the  evening,  it  Jsdeemed  an  approvimation  to  the 
owls.  Its  flight  is  low,  and  much  of  its  time  is  spent  in  sitting  on  trees,  m  i\  oodt  i  h'itm.ts,  iv.  iitii  g 
its  prey,  which  consists  of  small  quadrupeds,  birds,  reptiles,  insects,  an  1  eirth  worm*)  Its  nature 
is  slothful  and  cowardly,  but  it  is  very  devoted  to  its  young.  If  the  female  be  kiUei  the  mile 
will  rear  the  brood.  In  England  it  builds  its  nest  in  the  fork  of  a  ti  e  m  Scotland  on  the  brows 
of  rocks  and  precipices.  It  seems  to  be  capable  of  some  edncatKn  and  euch  is  its  turn  for 
incubation,  that  in  a  state  of  partial  domesticity,  it  has  built  a  nest,  and  hitched  the  eggs  of 
hens,  taking  care  of  the  young  as  if  they  were  its  own.  This  species  is  common  ill  o\et  the 
wooded  districts  of  Europe,  and  in  some  parts  it  is  abundant ;  it  is  tound  in  Northern  Aaia,  and 
in  the  northern  parts  of  North  America,  though  here  it  seems  rare  Richtrdion  ctates  thit  it 
arrives  in  the  for  countries,  from  the  South,  in  the  middle  of  April,  very  soon  tfterwaid  begins  to 
build  its  nest,  and,  having  reared  its  young,  departs  about  the  end  of  September.  Here  it  haunts 
the  low  alluvial  points  of  land  which  stretch  out  under  the  high  banks  of  rivers,  and  may  be 
observed  for  a  long  time  motionless  on  the  bough  of  a  tree  watching  for  some  small  quadruped,  bird, 
or  reptile,  to  pass  within  its  reach.  As  soon  as  it  espies  its  prey,  it  glides  silently  into  the  air, 
and  sweeping  easily  but  rapidly  down,  seizes  it  in  its  claws.  When  disturbed,  it  makes  a  short 
circuit,  and  soon  settles  on  another  perch.  One  of  Sir  John's  specimens  had  two  middle-sized 
toads  in  his  crop.  It  builds  ite  nest  on  a  tree,  of  short  sticks,  lining  it  with  deer's  hair.  The  egga 
are  from  throe  to  five  in  number. 
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The  following  additional  foreign  species  are  from  the  catilo^e  of  the  British  Museum  :  The 
African  Buzzard,  B  taClarii  the  Long  legged  Buzzard,  B  t  ifin  s ,  the  Jackal  Falcon, 
B.  jackal ;  the  North  African  Buzzard,  B.  augur  ;  the  Half-booted  Buzzard,  B.  plumipes ; 
the  Red-backed  Buzzard,  B.  erythronotus  ;  the  Bahded-bidbd  Hawk,  B.pterocles;  the  White- 
spotted  Buzzard,  B.  albonoiatus ;  the  White-faobd  Buzzard,  B.  leiicops ;  the  EeuiNOcriAL 
'KAffj.E,  B.eqmnoctialis  ;  the  Pambna  Eagle,  5.  wi^woffis;  tho  Streaked  V alcon,  B.melaniyia ; 
the  WeiTB-NECKED  Falcon,  B.  albicolUs;  the  Brazilian  Buzzard,  B.  scotopterus ;  the  Gray- 
backed  Buzzard,  B.  polionotui,  and  B.  husarellus. 

The  American  Buzzard,  or  Ebd-tailbd  Hawk,  B.  horealis,  is  twenty-two  inches  long,  makes  its 
nest  in  high  trees,  lays  four  eggs  of  a  dark  white,  hlotehed  with  brown  ;  upper  parts  dark  nmber 
brown;  lower  parts  fawn-color.  It  inhabits  the  whole  United  States,  and  remains  through  the 
winter  in  Pennsylvania.  It  feeds  on  birds  and  small  quadrupeds,  and  freqnently  carries  off  hens 
and  chickens  from  the  poultry-yard. 

The  Western  Buzzard,  B,  Swaimom,  or  B.  montaims,  resembles  the  preceding,  but  is  rather 
larger,  and  has  wider  wings;  length  twenty-three  to  twenty-six  inches;  fonnd  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  Oregon,  Wisconsin,  Missouri,  &c 

The  Eed-shoulubred  Hawk,  or  Winter  Falcon,  B.  linealus,  is  smaller  than  the  preceding ; 
the  upper  parts  are.  brown,  nnder  parts  rufous ;  tail  brownish-black,  with  transverse  bands  of 
white ;  length  twenty-two  to  twenty-four  inches ;  found  in  California,  Wisconsin,  and  South  Carolina. 

Other  American  species  are  as  follows :  the  B.  Bairdii,  found  in  Wisconsin ;  the  Broad- 
winged  Hawk,  or  Broad-winged  Buzzard,  B.  Pennsylvanicus,  Falco  taiissimus  of  Wilson — a 
handsome  speoie5,found  sparsely  in  the  Middle  States,  and  more  abundantly  in  Wisconsin ;  Harlan's 
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Buzzard,  or  Black  Wasmor  B  Hirlant  fun!  m  Louisiana,  Mexico,  and  Central  America; 
and  the  Cawada  Buzzard  B  tnmgnatus  of  Caogiij  a  smill  species  recently  brought  to  notice. 

ffmw^  ARCHIBTJTEO  AtckihufbO  that  la  Buzzmd  par  excellence.  Of  this  there  are  sev- 
eral species,  all  similar  to  those  of  the  preceding  genus,  but  distinguished  by  a  tarsus  dcnseJy 
feathered  to  the  base  of  the  toes,  yet  more  or  less  naked  on  the  hind  part. 

The  RouGH-LEQaED  Faloob,  or  Black  Hawk,  A.  Sancti  Johannis — Falco  niger  of  Wilson, 
St.  John's  Eagle  of  the  British  Museum  Catalogue — is  an  abundant  species  in  the  Atlantic  States, 
and  is  found  in  all  the  northern  parts  of  North  America.  Its  length  is  about  twenty-two  inches ; 
its  colors  are  very  variable. 

The  RouGH-LBOGBD  Buzzard,  A,  lagopua,  is  similar  to  the  preceding.  Above  it  is  light 
umber-brown,  beneath  yellowish-white ;  length  twenty-one  to  twenty-three  inches ;  found  in 
Europe,  and  probably  in  the  United  States,  though  the  bird  met  with  here  and  regarrfed  of 
this  species,  may  be  the  young  of  the  A.  Sancti  Johannis. 

The  Wbstbbn  Rouoh-lkoobd  Buzzard,  or  CACiauB-BuzzAED,  A.  ferruginous,  is  twenty-three 
to  twenty-five  inches  long,  and  is  an  extremely  handsome  species ;  found  in  California. 

The  White-breast  Br  Buzzard,  A.  stropkmtus,  is  a  European  species. 

Genus  PEKNIS  :  Pemis  ;  this  includes  the  HoNsr-BiTzzARD— the  BondrSe  of  the  French, 
Wespen-Buzard  of  the  Germans — P.  apivorus  ;  the  length  is  two  feet,  the  npper  parts  ashy-brown, 
beneath,  white  spotted.  It  feeds  on  mice,  moles,  hamsters,  birds,  reptiles,  wasps,  and  other  insects, 
also  on  the  larvas  of  bees,  whence  it  gets  its  popular  name.  This  species  is  found  sparsely  in  the 
central  portions  of  Europe. 

The  Crested  Honet-Buzkard,  P.  eristata,  is  found  in  the  Indian  Archipelago. 

Qenus  CIKCUS :  Oircus,  includes  at  least  a  dozen  species,  mostly  foreign,  which  bear  the 
general  name  of  Harriers.  The  Hes  Harribs  of  Europe — the  Si,  Martin'b  Bird  of  the 
French— C.  cyaweMS,  is  fourteen  inches  long;  general  color  ashy-gray,  but  variable;  builds  its 
nests  in  forests  in  marshy  regions;  lives  on  frogs,  lizards,  rats,  partridges,  and  young  aquatic 
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birds ;  also  on  house  pigeons  and  poultry.  It  lays  six:  whitish  eggs  ;  inhabits  all  Europe.  The 
Marsh  Hakkibr,  C.  rufus,  or  0.  cEruginosus,  inhabits  Europe  and  the  North  of  Africa.  Mos- 
TAOu'a  BuzzARn,  C.  Montofftii,  is  also  a  European  species.  The  Eantvoroits  Falcon,  C.  ran- 
Ivorus,  is  fonnd  in  North  Africa,  Other  species  are  Qnoi'a  Buzzard,  C.  cinereus  ;  the  Black 
AND  White  Indian  Fai^con,  C.  melanoleucus  ;  the  LoNO-LBaoBD  Falcon,  C.  acuU ;  the  Black 
Hun  Harrieb,  C.  ater ;  the  Ash-colorbd  Falcob,  C.  einerescens  ;  the  Pale-chbbted  Harribr, 
C.  Swaimonii  ;  Jardinb's  Hen  Harrier,  C.  Jardinii ;  the  Salvador  Falcon,  C.  macmpteriis  ; 
and  the  Allied  Moor  Buzzard,  C.  assimilis. 

The  American  Harribr,  or  Marsh  Ha  we,  C.  Hudsonius,  resembles  the  C.  cyaneus  of  Europei 
but  it  is  larger,  and  its  colors  are  dififerent.  It  is  nineteen  to  twenty-one  inches  long  ;  is  of  a  pate 
gray  color,  beneath  white,  with  small  reddish  spots.     It  is  fonnd  in  all  North  America. 

Genus  HERPET0THEEE8  :  Herpetotheres. — This  term  signifies  reptUe-chaser,  and  d^cribes 
the  habits  of  the  only  species,  in  respect  to  food ;  this  is  the  Lauohing  Falcon  of  Guiana  and  the 
neighboring  country,  H.  eaekinnans — the  Maeaffwa  of  Azara.  It  is  brown  and  white  above, 
and  ten  inches  in  length.  Its  aspect  is  somewhat  owlish.  It  lives  in  the  borders  of  forests  along 
rivers  and  marshes,  where  it  builds  its  nest  of  enormous  dimensions.  When  it  sees  a  man  ap- 
proaching its  domains,  it  cries  out  ma-ca-i/ua,  with  a  sort  of  laugliing  accent, 

GeniiS  A8TUE :  Astur. — This  includes  several  species,  distributed  in  various  countries,  and 
generally  called  GoshawM,  They  are  distinguished  by  a  slender  form,  the  bill  short,  curved, 
and  festooned;  wings  moderate;  tail  long  and  broad.  The  Common  Goshawk  of  Europe— -4m- 
Utur  of  the  French  ;  SpaTviere  Terzuolo  of  the  Italians;  Grosser  Gepfeilter-Mtlck  of  the  Germans 
— A.  palumbarius,  is  twenty-three  to  twenty-fonr  inches  long,  the  males  usually  one-fourth  less; 
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color  above  dark  grayisla-browi 
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Northern  Europe, 

Other  foreign  spe 
Faloon,  a.  radiatua 


,  beneath  ashy  white.     Its  food  consists  of  hares,  rabbits,  pigeons, 
I  high  tree  i 


r  four  eggs  in  May.     It  was  formerly  trained  to  falconry.     The  Falcon 
Q  falconry,  was  probably  the  young  of  this  species.     I 


es  are  as  follows:  the  Pikd  Goshawk,  A,  melanoleueus ;  the  Radiated 
the  Onb-bandec  Hawk,  A.  unicmctus ;  the  New  Holland  White  Eagle, 
A.  ^ovm  Hollandim;  the  Thbbb-stbbak  Hawk,  ^,  trivirffatus;  the  Plumbeous  Falcon,  .4.  m'h'- 
dus;  the  Grat-bbllibd  Falcon,  A.  poUogaster  ;  the  Spotted  Falcon,  A.  leacorrhovs ;  arid  the 
Oreat-billbd  Falcon,  A.  magniroatris. 

The  American  Goshawk — the  Blaok-oap  Hawk  of  "Wilson — A.  airicapillus,  which  has  been 
erroneously  regarded  as  identical  with  the  common  goshawk  of  Europe,  greatly  resembles  that 
bivd,  however,  but  it  is  of  a  lighter  color,  and  tlie  bands  are  narrower  and  more  numerous.  It  is 
sparsely  distributed  in  Northern  and  Eastern  North  America. 

Genus  ACCIPITER:  Accipiter.—1h.\%  term,  from  the  Latin,  signifying  Hawh,  was  used  by 
Linnseus  as  the  title  of  tlie  order  which  we  call  Rapiores  ;  as  the  name  of  a  genus,  we  hero  apply 
it  to  the  species  of  small  hawks  of  which  the  European  Sparrow-Hawk — the  Epervier  of  the 
French — A.  nkus,  is  the  type.  This  bird,  which  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  American  Spar- 
row-BawJc,  noticed  under  the  genua  Falcon,  resembles  that  bird,  being  about  twelve  inches 
in  length ;  dark  brown  above,  reddish  below,  with  numerous  cross-bands  of  dark  brown.  It 
haunts  wooded  districts,  and  devours  lai^e  numbers  of  small  birds  and  small  quadrupeds ;  it  is 
also  a  great  depredator  among  the  chickens  of  the  poultry-yard.  It  was  formerly  used  in  ialconry, 
especially  for  the  hunting  of  land-rails.  It  frequently  makes  use  of  old  nests,  especially  those  of 
the  crow,  where  it  lays  four  or  live  e^s  of  a  pale  bluish-white,  blotched  and  spotted  with  dai'k 
brown.     It  is  common  in  Europe  and  Asia. 

Other  foreign  species  are  the  Dwarf  Falcon,  A,  minuUus,  ash-colorod  above,  and  white  banded 
with  brown  below ;  not  lai^er  than  our  robin,  but  exceedingly  courageotis,  and  contending  snc- 
cessfoJly  against  crows  and  shrikes— found  in  Africa :  the  Tiny  Falcon,  A.  ttnus ;  the  Streaked 
Hawk,  A,  virgatus;  the  Ebd-thiohed  Sparrow-Hawk,  A.  erytkronemia ;  the  Speckled  Spab- 
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how-IIawk,  ^.  tackiro;  the  Ubd-bbllibd  Hawk,  jl.fu^weRfris;  the  Hooded  Hawk, -4. ;)!7ea(Ms; 
the  Madagascar  Hawk,  A.  Madagascariensis ;  tho  New  Holland  Sparrow-Hawk,  A.  cirro- 
cepiuilus  ;  and  the  AvsTBALiAii  Goshawk,  A,  approximanr. 

The  American  species  are  as  follows ;  the  American  Brown  Hawk,  or  Suabp-shinnbd  Hawk, 
or  Chickbw-Hawk,  A.  fascus,  twelve  to  fourteen  inches  long;  very  common  thi'oughoiit  North 
America :  Cooper's  Hawk,  A.  Cooperii,  eighteen  to  twenty  inches  long ;  dark  ashy-brown  above, 
but  subject  to  great  varieties  of  color ;  found  all  over  the  United  States :  and  the  Mexican  Black- 
capped  Hawk,  A.  Mexieanus,  fifteen  to  seventeen  inches  long;  dark  brownish-black  above,  be- 
neath light  rufous ;  common  in  Mexico. 

Genus  P0LI0RNI8  :  Poliornis. — Under  this  genns  the  British  Museum  Catalogue  presents 
the  following  species:  the  Tbbsa  Hawk,  P,  Teem;  the  Pale  Hawk,  P.  livenler ;  the  Qray- 
CHEBKBJD  Hawk,  P,  Indicus  ;  and  the  Dabk-chbbkbd  Hawk,  P.pyrrhoffenys. 

ffenus  GERAN08PIZA  :  Geranospima,  according  to  the  same  authority,  includes  the  Slender 
Hawk,  G.  ffracilis. 

Genus  MICRASTUR  :  Micrastur^  also,  according  to  the  preceding  authority,  includes  the 
Pied  Sparbow-Hawk,  M.  brachypterus  ;  the  Ybllow-nbckbc  Hawk,  M.  xanthothxiTax  ;  and  the 
CoNCBNTRiCAL  Sparrow-Hawk,  M.  concentricus. 

Genus  MICEONISUS ;  Micronisus,  according  to  the  same  authority,  inclndos  the  Soolo 
Falcon,  M.  Soloensis ;  France's  Sparrow-Hawk,  M.  Francesii  ;  Brown's  Hawk,  M.  badius; 
the  Short-toed  Sparrow-Hawk,  M.  sphenurus  ;  the  Rbd-leggbd  Falcon,  M.  Gabar  ;  the  Sik- 
fiLE-STREAKED  Hawk,  M.  monoffTammicus. 

Genus  MELIERAX :  Melterax. — This  includes  the  Chantibo  Hawk,  J/",  mudeus,  found  in 
Africa ;  it  is  ash-coiored  above  and  white,  rayed  with  brown,  beneath ;  lives  on  rabbits,  rats, 
moles,  mice,  quails,  and  partridges,  and  makes  its  nests  on  trees.  The  sexes  pair  for  life ;  during 
ineubalJou  the  male  turns  musician,  and  sings  by  day  and  night.  Eacb  strain  occupies  about  a 
minute,  when  he  pauses  for  a  time  and  then  begins  i^ain.  He  is  so  absorbed  while  singing  that 
he  may  be  approached,  though  at  other  times  exceedingly  shy.  Levaillant  having  killed  a  male 
bird,  tiie  female  searched  for  him  on  all  sides,  uttering  piteous  cries ;  in  another  case,  having  killed 
a  female,  the  husband  mounted  to  the  tops  of  the  trees  and  poured  out  a  mingled  strain  of  lamen- 
tation and  defiance. 

Genus  CYMtNDIS  :  Cymindis. — This  includes  two  species,  the  Cayenne  Falcon,  0.  Oayen- 
nensis,  and  the  Crock-billed  Falcon,  C.  an^^inatus,  both  of  South  America,  and  both  resem- 
bling the  buzzards. 

Genus  CIRCAETUS  ;  Circaetus. — This  includes  several  species  intermediate  between  the  bun- 
zards  and  eagles.     The  Jban-lk-Blanc  Eagle,  G.  Gallicw,  is  common  over  all  Europe  ;  its  wings 
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resemble  those  of  the  eagle ;  the  bill,  however,  is  more  sharply  hooked,  and  the  talons  are  shorter. 
It  is  brown  above  and  white  beneath,  spotted  with  pale  brown.  It  feeds  on  lizards,  frogs,  and 
serpents,  but  also  carries  off  hens,  ducks,  and  young  turkeys.  Buffon  raised  one  of  this  species, 
which  was  rather  amiable  in  ite  manners,  but  would  never  drink  when  under  observation,  though 
it  drank  freely  when  it  had  cautiously  looked  about,  and  became  satisfied  that  it  was  alone.  The 
reason  of  this  seemed  to  be  that  in  drinking  it  plunged  its  head  entirely  in  the  water,  and  there- 
fore took  care  not  to  be  surprised,  by  first  assuring  itself  that  no  enemy  was  near. 

The  Crowned  EAati;,  0.  coronatus,  is  of  Brazil,  and  is  said  to  be  the  only  bird  that  ventures 
to  feed  on  skunks.  It  devours  the  armadillos,  breaking  their  shells  by  carrying  them  high  in  air 
and  letting  them  faU  upon  the  earth.     In  default  of  fresh  meat — flcish  or  fowl — it  dines  heartily 

Other  species  are  the  Black-brbasted  Eaglb,  C.  iharaeicua  ;  the  Banded  Falcon,  G./asciola- 
lus ;  the  Baoiia  Eagle,  G,  Baclia;  the  Spotted  Bacha,  C  kolospilas;  and  the  Chbbla  Eagle, 
G.  Gheela. 

&mus  MORPIINUS ;  Morphnws,  includes  several  species,  called  Baolb-Hawks,  mostly  Amer- 
ican. Harris's  Buzzard,  M.  unidnctus,  is  twenty-two  to  twenty-four  inches  long ;  the  legs  are 
long,  the  wings  short,  the  tail  long,  the  feet  robust ;  the  shoulders  and  thighs  are  red ;  the  tail 
white  at  its  base  and  tipped  with  white ;  the  other  npper  parts  deep  umber  brown ;  beneath, 
light  brown.  It  is  slow  and  heavy  in  its  flight,  and  sluggish  in  its  habits.  It  is  rare  in  the  Mid- 
dle States,  but  common  at  the  South;  in  Texas  and  Mexico  abundant. 

The  South  American  species  are  the  Guiana  Goshawk,  M,  ffuianensis;  and  the  Kupous- 
0  Falcon,  M.  meridionalis.     The  M.  ocdpitalU  and  Jf.  albescens  are  African  species. 
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Genus  NEOPUS  :  N'eopus,  iacJudcs  the  Malay  Eagle,  M  Malui/e-nsi',  of  a  dull  brown  color, 
and  feeding  on  reptiles,  birds,  and  insects.  It  is  common  in  tho  Malay  peninsula  and  tho  vi- 
clnity. 

Genus  SPIZAETUS  :  Spkaetus. — Theise  birds  resemble  tbe  eagle-hawlts ;  the  S.  uruUtinga  is 
found  in  Guiana  and  Brazil ;  it  is  twenty-five  inches  long,  and  lives  in  mountainous  dtatriets,  and 
devours  small  quadrupeds,  wounded  birds,  and  fish.  It  is  easily  domesticated  so  far  as  to  come 
to  its  c^e  to  bo  fed,  after  having  made  its  tour  in  the  forests. 

The  Crbsteu  Spizabtcs  or  Goshawk,  S.  cristatus  or  S.  omatas,  greatly  resembles  the  harpy 
eagle,  but  is  of  smaller  size.  Under  this  genus  the  British  Museum  Catalogue  includes  also  the 
following;  the  Martial  Eagle,  S.  bellieosus ;  the  Occipital  Eaolb,  S.  occipitalis;  the  Tyrant 
Eaglk,  S.  tyrannus ;  the  Cbbstbd  Indian  Eagle,  S.  drrhatus;  the  Crbstbd  Bobnbas  Eagle, 
S.  Bomeonensis  ;  and  the  Black  and  White  Eagle,  0.  melanoleucus. 

Geaus  HARPYIA  t  Harpyia. — This  includes  a  single  species,  the  Habpt  Eaglk — the  Atyle  de- 
structeur  of  Sonnini ;  A,  corormda  of  the  Spanish  of  South  America — H.  thrasaetus.  It  is  of  the 
size,  power,  and  fierceness  of  the  true  eagles.  It  has  a  crest  of  numerous  broad,  black  feathers  on 
the  back  part  of  the  head,  which  is  raised  by  excitement  and  depressed  in  tranquillity.  The  back 
and  wings  are  brownish-black,  each  feather  terminat  ng  n  a  n  o  streak  of  lighter  shade ;  the 
under  snrface  is  pure  white ;  its  wings  are  short,  its  1  gs  and  tal  n  robust,  its  general  aspect  se- 
vere and  savage,  with  something  of  the  gloomy  ex|  f  th  wl.  It  inhabits  Mexico  and 
the  northern  portions  of  South  America.  It  preys  n  1  tl  a,  n  nk  ys,  fawns,  and  other  quadru- 
peds, and  especially  the  young  ones.  One  of  the  pe  es,  wh  h  was  being  carried  to  England, 
killed  and  devoured  a  king-vulture  which  was  in  tho  ane  a  e  After  its  arrival  a  cat  was  put 
into  its  cage,  upon  which  it  struck  it  with  his  foot  and  ta  tly  broke  its  back.  It  has  been 
known  to  break  a  man's  skull  by  a  stroke  of  its  pow    f  1  b  It      M  D'Orhigny  tells  of  one  which. 
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having  been  pierced  entirely  through  the  body  b  ^ely  attacked 

the  persons  around  him,  and  was  finally  diapatc^-,-  ■■■^"  — j. c  species  in- 
habits the  edges  of  forests,  and  is  particnlai'ly  fond  of  seeking  its  pcey  along  the  banks  of  rivers ; 
it  seems  not  to  fear  man,  but  allows  his  approach  with  an  air  of  defiance. 

Gmus  EAGLE :  AquUa. — This  includes  the  true  eagles,  of  which  there  are  about  twenty  spe- 
cies, and  which  may  be  considered  the  tings  among  birds,  as  are  the  lions  among  quadrnpeds. 
Inferior,  perhaps,  to  the  trne  falcons  in  courage  and  enterprise,  they  are  still  the  most  powerful 
and  formidable  of  the  feathered  tribes.  Every  thing  in  their  fiarmation  and  constitution  is  admi- 
rably fitted  to  maintain  this  master  position  which  they  hold  among  their  class.  The  bill  is 
strongly  hooked,  and  very  acute  at  the  tip;  the  wings  are  long,  and  usually  pointed,  with  the 
third,  fourth,  and  fifth  quills  longest;  the  tail  is  long,  broad,  and  rounded;  the  toes  are  long  and 
powerful ;  tho  talons  are  strong,  curved,  and  acute.  Tbey  feed  not  only  on  such  birds  and  quad- 
rupeds as  arc  the  prey  of  the  larger  falcons,  but  upon  fawns,  lambs,  and  pigs.  They  have  been 
known  to  carry  off  dogs  and  foxes,  and  well-authenticated  accounts  of  their  bearing  off  young 
children  arc  furnished.  In  general,  they  are  their  own  hunters  and  butchers,  but  some  of  tho 
species  feed  readily  on  carrion,  driving  off  the  vultures  and  robbing  them  of  their  legitimate  feast. 
They  generally  strike  their  prey  upon  the  ground,  and  the  stoop  is  almost  instantly  fatal  to 
any  animal  on  which  they  pounce.     The  mere  fall  of  a  body  of  fifteen 
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woight,  from  ari  elevation  of  iifteen  hundred  or  two  thousand  feet^  would  bo  powerful ;  hut  the 
e^le  shoots  down  witli  a  great  initial  velocity,  and  as  she  delivers  the  whole  of  her  momentam 
with  the  claw,  she  not  only  dashes  the  animal  to  the  earth,  but  plunges  the  claw  Into  its  body  up 
to  the  toe,  dislocating  the  spine  ov  breaking  the  skull  of  the  feebler  quadrupeds,  and  therefore 
usually  inflicting  instant  death. 

Stern  and  unsocial  in  their  character,  yet  confident  in  their  strength  and  efficient  means  of  de- 
fense, the  eagles  delight  to  dwell  in  the  solitude  of  inaccessible  rocks,  on  whose  summits  they 
build  their  rude  nest  and  ait  in.  lone  majesty,  while  with  their  keen  and  piercing  eye  they  sweep 
'.he,  plains  below,  even  to  the  horizon.  The  combined  extent  and  minuteness  of  their  vision, 
often  including  not  merely  towns,  villages,  and  districts,  hut  countries  and  even  kingdoms  in  its 
vast  circuit,  at  the  same  time  carefully  piercing  the  depths  of  forests,  the  mazes  of  swamps,  and 
the  intricaeies  of  lawns  and  meadows,  so  as  to  discover  every  moving  object — even  the  sly  and 
stealthy  animals  that  constitute  their  prey — form  a  power  of  sight  to  which  human  experience 
makes  no  approach.  If  we  connect  with  this  amazing  gift  of  vision  the  power  of  flight  which  en- 
ables these  birds  to  shoot  through  the  heavens  so  as  to  pass  from  one  zone  to  another  in  a  single 
day  and  at  a  single  flight,  we  shall  readily  comprehend  how  it  is  that  they  have  in  all  ages  so 
impressed  the  popular  imagination  as  to  render  them  the  standing  types  and  emblems  of  power. 

In  ancient  time'!  the  lion  was  the  representative  of  kings,  but  the  eagle,  soaring  in  the  sky,  was 
made  the  companion  of  the  gods  and  the  constant  associate  of  Jupiter  himself.  In  ignorance  of 
the  true  quilities  of  these  animals  courage  and  magnanimity,  daring  and  dignity,  were  regarded 
as  thtir  attributes,  and  thu^  they  were  deemed  fitting  representatives  of  the  noblest  and  mcit  ex 
alted  ot  both  gods  and  men  We  now  know  that  both  the  eagle  and  the  I  on  are  b  tchers,  gl  t 
tons,  and  cowards,  but  ouch  I'i  oui  inherent  ad  ation  ot  po  ver  that  nasm  eh  ^s  they  are  tl  e 
most  destructue  ot  animal's  their  names  are  st  11  a  soc  ated  i  o  r  n  nds  v  tl  'wn  eti  g  of  re 
sfect  and  almiration  The  ass  is  meek,  pat  ent  usef  I  tell  g  t,  b  t  1  s  name  apjlelto  a 
man,  is  tlie  most  insulting  ot  epithets ;  the  goose  is  genti  ff  d  one  ot  the  ve  v  wisest 

of  the  feathered  creation,  hut  it  lurnishes  the  popular  m  d  1  to  g  witli  a  term  significant  of 
something  bordering  on  idiocy.  Who  so  base  as  not  to  [  tl  d  grading  terms?  Whoso 
sage  as  not  to  be  flattered  by  the  title  of  lion  or  eagle  3 

And  after  all  something  may  be  said  in  mitigation  of  th     g        al  charge  of  destructivo- 

ness  brought  against  these  prominent  members  of  the  t  1  s.     The  common  idea  is, 

"that  tlioy  are  constantly  engaged  in  the  work  of  death      d  d    t      t  that  the  lion  in  the  des- 

ert is  forever  roaring  and  rending;  and  that  the  mounta  rest  for  the  wing  of  the 

eagle ;  that  her  shadow  is  a  constant  ensign  of  dread,  d  h  y  ver-ceasing  sound  of  feai\ 
This  is  the  general  notion,  hut  nothing  can  be  wider  f  m  th  f  t,  d  nothing  would  be  more 
in  opposition  to  the  whole  tenor  of  nature's  economy.     It      th  II  powers  and  the  feeble  ex- 

ertions in  nature  that  are  never  at  rest.     Those  creeping  ts    f       which  we  can  hardly  call 

breezes,  and  which  tell  only  upon  the  leaves  of  the  asp  t  rest ;  but  storms  are  not 

frequent,  and  a  hurricane,  even  in  what  may  be  called  h    n  t    -s,  is  an  event  of  compara- 

tively rare  occurrence.  And  it  is  so  among  birds.  The  gentle  sparrow  is  always  catching  cater- 
pillars, and  devours  fifty  in  a  day,  while  the  golden  eagle  does  not  feed  once  a  day^nay,  on  the 
average  not  oftener  than  once  a  week.  Even  when  eagles  are  on  the  hunt,  they  do  wot  occasion 
much  general  alarm  to  those  animals  upon  which  they  prey.  The  eagle,  when  towering  in  her 
pride  of  place,  cei-tainly  commands  in  vision,  and  can  command  in  power  of  destruction,  a  very 
wide  horizon ;  but  still  her  command,  even  at  this  time,  is  one  of  peace  and  general  safety ;  and 
as  hawks  and  buzzards  and  harriers,  which  are  really  iar  more  destructive  than  eagles,  are  not 
very  fond  of  beating  the  bushes  if  there  is  an  eagle  above  them  in  the  sky,  it  is  doubtful  whether, 
npon  the  whole,  the  golden  eagle  may  not  partake  more  of  the  character  of  a  preserver  than  of 
that  of  a  destroyer.  Even  when  she  has  singled  out  her  prey,  and  is  about  to  stoop  at  it,  the 
finttering  wings,  as  she  winds  herself  up  to  the  bent  of  her  power,  and  the  loud  note  with  which 
she  begins  her  descent,  all  tend  to  warn  the  rest  of  the  animals,  so  that  they  lie  close ;  the  e^le 
devours  the  prey  in  silence,  and  she  does  not  stoop  again  on  the  same  ground  daring  the  same 
day." 
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Golden  Eaclb,  A  chrt/saefos  or  4  /  I  us  the  Common  Eagle  of 
ExntopB  maj  be  taken  is  tie  typo  of  the 
genua  Jt  la  m  stly  of  in  obscure,  blackish- 
bro  vn  color  the  head  in  1  neck  being  of  a 
golden  red  from  which  it  is  i  amed;  the  tail 
1^  deep  gray,  regularly  barred,  and  terminated 
with  blackish-brown;  beak  fawn  color,  iris 
blown,  cere  and  feet  yellow;  tlie  length 
th  rty-five  to  forty  inches.  It  lays  two  to 
three  eggs,  of  a  dirty  white,  with  reddish 
blotches;  the  nest  is  made  on  the  shelying 
rocks  of  inaccessible  mountain  peaks,  never 
I  poll  trees;  this  is  wide  and  flat,  and  rudely 
mi  ie  of  sticks  and  brambles,  without  lining. 
There  is  a  variety  totally  white ;  this  is  the 
Falco  albm  of  GmeHn,  or  the  White  Eagle 
of  Brisson,  The  Ring-tailed  Saffle,  long  sup- 
posed to  be  a  distinct  species,  is  now  known 
to  be  a  young  Golden  Eagle. 
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This  monai'ch  of  tlie  mountain  forests,  over  which  he  has  reigned  since  tJie  creation,  is  still 
found  exercising  his  dominion  in  the  ancient  and  remote  woods  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Amer- 
ica, but  more  particularly  in  the  northern  parts.  Nuttall  thus  describes  it:  "Near  tlieir  rocky 
nests  they  are  seen  usually  in  pairs,  at  times  majestically  soaring  to  a  vast  height,  and  gazing 
on  the  sun,  toward  which  they  ascend  until  they  disappear  from  view.  From  this  sublime  ele- 
vation they  often  select  their  devoted  prey — sometimes  a  kid  or  a  lamb  from  the  sporting  flock, 
or  the  timid  rabbit  or  hare  cronched  in  the  fan'ow,  or  sheltered  in  some  bnsh.  The  largest  birds 
are  also  frequently  their  victims,  and  in  extreme  want  they  will  not  refuse  to  join  with  the  alarmed 
vuiture  in  his  cadaverous  repast.  After  this  gorging  raeaJ  the  eagle  can,  if  necessa  y  fas  f  se 
eral  days.     The  precarious  nature  of  his  snbsistenco,  and  the  violence  by  which  it  nstautiy 

obtained,  seem  to  produce  a  moral  effect  on  the  disposition  of  this  rapacious  bird ;  though  n  pa  ■s, 
they  are  never  seen  associated  with  their  young ;  thei      S  p  d  f  ■th  t    1  ad  the 

same  nnsocial,  wandering  life  as  their  unfeeling  progenito  Th  ha  h  an  1  ty  n  al  dispos 
tion  is  strongly  displayed  even  when  they  lead  a  life  of  t  nt  an  1  onfin  n  t  The  ak 
bird  is  never  willingly  suffered  to  eat  a  morsel,  and  tho  h  h  may  w  and  ]ua  1  under  the 
blow  with  the  most  abject  submission,  the  same  savage  dp  -tm  nt  ont  nu  to  d  1  n  is  long 
as  he  exists.  Those  which  I  have  seen  in  confinement  f  q  ntly  tt  d  1  o  ait  duious 
cries,  sometimes  almost  barkings,  accompanied  by  vaporous  breathings,  strongly  expressive  of  their 
ardent,  unconquerable,  and  savage  appetites.  Their  fire-darting  eyes,  lowering  brows,  flat  fore- 
heads, restless  disposition,  and  terrific  plaints,  together  with  their  powerful  natural  weapons,  seem 
to  assimilate  them  to  the  tiger  rather  than  the  timorous  bird.  Yet  it  would  appear  that  they 
may  be  rendered  docile,  as  the  Tari:-ars,  according  to  Marco  Polo,  in  1289,  were  said  to  tame 
this  species  to  the  chase  of  hares,  foxes,  wolves,  antilopes,  and  other  kinds  of  large  game,  in  which 
it  displayed  all  the  docility  of  the  faJcon. 

"  The  longevity  of  the  eagle  is  as  remarkable  as  its  strength ;  it  is  believed  to  subsist  for  a  cen- 
tury, and  is  about  three  years  in  gaining  its  complete  growth  and  fixed  plumage.  This  bird  was 
held  in  high  estimation  by  the  ancients  on  account  of  its  extraordinary  magnitude,  courage,  and 
sanguinary  habits.  The  Romans  chose  it  as  an  emblem  for  tlieir  imperial  standard^  and  from  its 
aspiring  flight  and  majestic  soaring  it  was  fabled  to  bold  communion  with  heaven,  and  to  be  the 
favorite  messenger  of  Jove.  The  Tartars  have  a  particular  esteem  for  the  feathers  of  the  tail, 
with  which  they  superstitiously  think  to  plume  invincible  arrows.  It  is  no  less  the  venerated 
war-eagle  of  our  northern  and  western  aborigines,  and  the  caudal  feathers  are  extremely  valued 
lor  talismanic  head-dresses,  and  as  sacred  decorations  for  the  pipe  of  peace." 

The  Imperial  Eaolb,  A.  imptrialia  or  A.  heliaca  or  A.  mogilnih,  was  long  confqunded  with 
the  golden  eagle ;  it  inhabits  the  mountain,  forests  of  Southern  Europe  and  Northern  Africa.  The 
head,  which  has  a  light  crest,  is  of  a  slaty-gray  color ;  the  upper  parts  nearly  black,  the  feathers 
terminating  in  lighter  shades;  under  surface,  from  the  breast,  white. 

Other  species  are  Eonblli's  Eagle,  A.fa&ciata,or  A,  ^oneiKi,  inhabiting  Southern  Europe  ;  the 
EoDOH-roOTEB  Eagle,  or  Little  Eagle,  or  Spotted  Eagle,  or  Crying  Eagle,  A.  nwvia,  or  A. 
maculaia,  found  in  the  mountain  forests  of  the  north,  east,  and  south  of  Europe,  and  uttering  a 
continual  plaintive  cry,  from  which  one  of  its  popular  names  is  derived ;  the  Booted  Eagle,  A. 
pennala,  the  smallest  of  European  Eagles,  being  only  eighteen  inches  long,  found  in  the  soutii  of 
Europe ;  Gipfobd's  Eagle,  A.  armigera,  or  A.  bellicosa,  an  Aflriean  species,  equal  to  the 
Golden  Ei^le  in  size ;  the  Tawny  Eagle,  A.  wsvioides,  the  Bold  Eagle,  A.  audax,  Eeih- 
wardt's  Eagle,  A.  Malayensjs ;  the  Vultumke  Eaolb  or  Oaffbb  Eagle,  A.  vultwiina,  of  the 
size  of  the  largest  eagles,  and  approaching  the  vultures  in  its  form  and  habits. 

Genus  HALIAETUS  :  Maliattui ;  this  term,  signifying  Sea  Eagle,  includes  several  species 
called  Fishing  Eaglen,  at  tho  head  of  which  may  be  placed  the  species  most  familiar  in  this 
country,  the  Bald  Eaole,  or  White-heahkd  Eagle,  H.  leucoc^halus.  It  is  thirty-five  to 
forty  inches  in  length ;  the  head  above  and  behind,  with  the  neck,  is  sometimes  white,  whence, 
fi-om  its  appearance,  the  term  of  hdd  is  given  to  the  species ;  often,  however,  these  parts  are 
light  brownish-fulvous,  varying,  however,  in  shade,  in  different  specimens ;  the  tail  pure  white ; 
other  parts  rich  purplish  brown.     The  variations  of  its  color,  in  different  stages  of  growth,  caused 
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it  to  be  long  confoundtd  witli  the  Great  bei  Eagle  It  is  foaiJ  abnt,  the  s 
and  rivers  throughout  the  Arctic  circle  ani  is  met  with  m  the  uoithern  parts  of  Earc^e, 
Asia,  and  America.  It  is  Lommon  m  the  TJ cited  States  and  breeds  ilong  the  bordePB  of  the 
ocean,  usually  making  its  nest  in  a  secluded  situation  on  some  lofty  pine  or  cypress ;  tliis  is  com- 
posed of  large  sticks,  four  or  five  feet  in  length,  foiming  a  foundation,  on  which  is  laid  a  covering 
of  sods,  hay,  moss,  weed^  pioe  topi,  and  othei  coarse  mateiiais,  all  foimmg  a  pile  Ave  or  six  feet 
high,  and  four  or  five  in  breadth  On  thi*  almost  hard  bed  eg£^  are  laid,  usually  at  long  inter- 
vals, so  that  the  young  are  hatched  at  diffoient  penod'i  Here  the  young  are  sedulously  fed, 
principally  on  fish  ;  they  continue  to  lesiirt  to  the  ni,st  as  then  home  and  refuge,  long  after  they 
are  able  to  fly  and  provide  for  themselves.  It  is  common  for  the  old  birds  to  breed  year  after 
year,  in  the  same  haunts. 

The  pugnacious  habits  of  this  bold  and  povrerful  bird,  have  excited  the  admiration,  and  stimu- 
lated the  descriptive  powers  of  many  naturalists ;  but  "Wilson,  in  a  celebrated  passage,  has  saipassed 
all  others,  and  excited  in  the  reader  emotions  of  sublimity  rivaling  those  of  the  actual  beholder. 
"This  distinguished  bird,"  says  he,  "is  the  most  beautiful  of  his  tribe  in  this  part  of  the  world, 
and  the  adopted  emblem  of  our  country;  it  is  therefore  entitled  to  particnlar  notice.  The 
celebrated  Cataract  of  Niagara  is  a  noted  place  of  resort  for  these  birds,  as  well  on  account  of 
the  fish  procured  there,  as  for  the  numerous  carcasses  of  squirrels,  doer,  bears,  and  various  other 
animals,  that,  ia  their  attempts  to  cross  the  river  above  the  Falls,  have  been  draped  into  the 
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current,  and  precipitated  down  that  tremendous  galf^  where,  among  the  rocks  that  bound  the 
rapids  below,  they  furnish  a  lich  repast  for  the  vulture,  the  raven,  and  bald  eagle,  the  subject  of  the 
present  account.  Formed  by  nature  for  brav- 
ing the  severest  cold;  feeding  equally  on  the 
produce  of  the  eea  and  of  the  land ;  possess- 
ing powers  of  flight  capable  of  outstripping 
even  the  tempests  themselves;  unawed  by  any 
thing  bnt  man  ;  and,  from  the  ethereal  heights 
to  which  he  soars,  looking  abroad,  at  one 
glance,  on  an  immeasurable  expanse  of  for- 
ests, fields,  lakes,  and  ocean,  deep  below  him, 
he  appears  indifferent  to  localities  and  to 
change  of  seasons ;  as,  in  a  few  minutes,  bo 
can  pass  irom  summer  to  winter,  from  the 
lower  to  the  higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere, 
the  abode  of  eternal  cold,  and  tiience  descend, 
at  will,  to  the  toiTid,  or  the  arctic  regions  of 
the  earth.  He  is,  therefore,  lornii  at  all  sea- 
sons in  the  countries  he  inhabits ;  but  prefers 
such  places  as  have  been  mentioned  above, 
from  the  great  partiality  he  has  for  fish, 

"In  procuring  these,  he  displays,  in  a  very 
singular  manner,  the  genius  and  enei^  of  his 
character,  which  is  fierce,  contemplative,  dar- 
ing, and  tyrannical— attributes  not  exerted 
but  on  particular  occasions,  but,  when  put 
forth,  overpowering  all  opposition.  Elevated 
on  the  high  dead  limb  of  some  gigantic  tree 
that  commands  a  wide  view  of  the  neighbor- 
ing shore  and  ocean,  he  seems  calmly  to  con- 
template the  motions  of  the  various  feathered 
tribes  that  pursue  their  busy  avocations  below 
— the  snow-white  gulls  slowly  winnowing  lie 
air;  the  busy  fritiffce  coursing  along  the  sands; 
trains  of  ducks  streaming  over  the  surfaee ; 
silent  and  watchful  cranes,  intent  and  wading; 
clamorous  crows ;  and  all  the  winged  multi- 
tudes that  subsist  by  the  bounty  of  this  vast  liquid  magazine  of  nature.  High  over  all  these 
hovers  one,  whose  action  instantly  arrests  his  whole  attention.  By  his  wide  curvature  of  wing, 
and  sudden  suspension  in  air,  he  knows  him  fo  be  the  flsh-hawk,  settling  over  some  devoted  vic- 
tim of  the  deep.  His  eye  kindles  at  the  sight,  and  balancing  himself,  with  half-opened  wings,  on 
the  branch,  he  watches  the  result.  Down,  rapid  as  an  arrow  from  heaven,  descends  the  distant 
object  of  his  attention,  the  roar  of  its  wings  reaching  the  ear  as  it  disappears  in  the  deep,  making 
the  surges  foam  around.  At  this  moment,  the  eager  looks  of  the  eagle  are  all  ardor ;  and  level- 
ing his  neck  for  flight,  he  sees  the  fish-hawk  once  more  emerge,  struggling  with  his  prey,  and 
mounting  in  the  mr  with  screams  of  exultation.  These  are  the  signal  for  our  hero,  who,  lannch- 
iiijr  into  the  air,  instantly  gives  chase,  and  soon  gains  on  the  fish-hawk;  each  exerts  his  utmost 
to  momit  above  the  other,  displaying  in  these  rencontres  the  most  elegant  and  sublime  aerial 
evolutions.  The  unencumbered  eagle  rapidly  advances,  and  is  just  on  the  point  of  reaching  his 
opponent,  when,  with  a  sudden  scream,  probably  of  despair  and  honest  execration,  the  latter 
drops  tis  fish ;  the  eagle,  poising  himself  for  a  moment,  as  if  to  take  a  more  certain  aim,  descends 
like  a  whirlwind,  snatches  it  in  his  grupp  ere  it  reaches  the  water,  and  hears  his  ill-gotten  booty 
silently  away  to  the  woods. 
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"These  predatory  attacks  and  defensive  maneuvers  of  the  eagle  and  the  tiali-liawk,  arc  matters 
of  daily  ol^ervation  along  the  whole  of  our  sea-board,  from  Georgia  to  New  England,  and  fre- 
quently excite  great  interest  in.  the  spectators.  Sympathy,  however,  on  this,  as  on  most  other 
occasions,  generally  aides  with  the  honest  and  laborious  sufferer,  in  opposition  to  the  attack  of 
power,  injustice,  and  rapacity — qualities  for  which  our  hero  is  so  generally  notorious,  and  which, 
in  his  superior,  man,  are  certainly  detestable.  As  for  the  feelings  of  the  poor  fish,  they  seem  alto- 
gether out  of  the  question, 

"  "When  driven,  as  he  sometimes  is,  by  the  combined  courage  and  perseverance  of  the  fish-hawka, 
from  their  neighborhood,  and  forced  to  hunt  for  himself,  he  retires  more  inland,  in  search  of 
young  pigs,  of  which  he  destroys  great  numbers.  In  the  lower  parts  of  Virginia  and  North  Caro- 
lina, where  the  inhabitants  raise  vast  herds  of  these  animals,  complaints  of  this  kind  are  very 
general  against  him.  He  also  de  troys  young  lambs  in  the  early  part  of  spring;  and  will  some- 
times attack  old  sickly  sheep,  aiming  furiously  at  their  eyes." 

Mr,  J.  L.  Gardiner,  addressing  Wilson,  writes  thus ; — "  The  bald  eagles  reinain  on  Long  Island 
during  the  whole  winter.  They  can  be  most  easily  discovered  on  evenings,  by  their  loud  snoring 
while  asleep  on  high  oak-trees ;  and,  when  awake,  their  hearing  seems  to  be  nearly  as  good  as 
their  sight  I  thmk  I  mentioned  to  you,  that  I  had  myself  seen  one  flying  with  a  lamh  ten  days 
old,  and  which  it  dropped  on  the  ground  from  about  ten  or  twelve  feet  high.  The  struggling  of 
the  lamb,  more  than  its  weight,  prevented  its  carrying  it  away.  My  running,  hallooing,  and 
being  \ery  nigh,  might  prevent  its  completing  its  design.  It  had  broken  the  back  in  the  act  of 
seizing  it ,  and  I  was  under  the  necessity  of  killing  it  outright  to  prevent  its  misery.  The  lamb's 
dam  seemed  astonished  to  see  its  innocent  offspring  borne  off  into  the  air  by  a  bird. 

"I  was  lately  told  by  a  man  of  truth,  that  he  saw  an  eagle  rob  a  hawk  of  its  fish,  and  the 
hawk  seemed  so  enraged  as  to  fly  down  at  the  eagle,  while  the  eagle  very  deliberately,  in  the  air, 
threw  himself  partly  over  on  his  back,  and,  while  he  grasped  with  one  foot  the  fish,  extended  the 
other  to  threaten  or  seize  the  hawk.  I  have  known  several  hawks  unite  to  attack  the  eagle;  but 
never  know  a  single  one  to  do  it.  The  eagle  seems  to  regard  the  hawks  as  tlie  hawks  do  the 
kingbirds — only  as  teasing,  troublesome  fellows." 

"The  intrepidity  of  character,  mentioned  above,"  continues  "Wilson,  "may  be  further  illustrated 
by  the  following  fact,  which  occurred  a  few  years  ago,  near  Great  Egg  Harbor,  New  Jersey : — A 
woman,  who  happened  to  be  weeding  in  the  garden,  had  set  her  child  down  near,  to  amuse  itself 
while  she  was  at  work  :  when  a  sudden  and  extraordinary  rushing  sound,  and  a  scream  from  her 
child,  alarmed  her,  and,  starting  up,  she  beheld  the  infant  thrown  down,  and  dragged  some  few 
feet,  and  a  large  bald  eagle  bearing  off  a  fragment  of  its  frock,  which  being  the  only  part  seized, 
and  giving  way,  providentially  saved  the  life  of  the  infant. 

"The  appetite  of  the  bfdd  eagle,  though  habituated  to  long  fasting,  is  of  the  most  voracious, 
and  often  the  most  indelicate  kind.  Fish,  when  ho  can  obtain  them,  are  preferred  to  all  other 
&re.  Young  lambs  and  pigs  are  dainty  morsels,  and  made  free  with  on  all  favorable  occasions. 
Ducks,  geese,  gulls,  and  other  sea-fowl,  are  also  seized  with  avidity.  The  most  putrid  carrion, 
when  nothing  better  can  be  had,  is  acceptable ;  and  the  collected  gi'oups  of  gormandizing 
vultures,  on  the  approach  of  this  dignified  personage,  instantly  disperse,  and  make  way  for 
their  master,  waiting  his  departure  in  sullen  silence,  and  at  a  respectful  distance,  on  the  adja- 
cent trees. 

"In  one  of  those  partial  migrations  of  tree-squirrels  that  sometimes  take  place  in  our  western 
forests,  many  thousands  of  them  wore  drowned  in  attempting  to  croM  the  Ohio  ;  and  at  a  certain 
place,  not  far  from  Wheeling,  a  prodigious  number  of  their  dead  bodies  were  floated  to  the  shore 
by  an  eddy.  Hero  the  vultures  assembled  in  great  force,  and  had  regaled  themselves  for  some 
time,  when  a  bald  eagle  made  his  appearance,  and  took  sole  possession  of  the  premises,  keeping 
the  whole  vultures  at  their  proper  distance  for  several  days.  He  has  also  been  seen  navigating 
the  same  river  on  a  floating  carrion,  though  scarcely  raised  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  and 
tugging  at  the  carcass,  regardless  of  snags,  sawyers,  planters,  or  shallows.  He  sometimes  carries 
his  tyranny  to  great  estremes  against  the  vultures.  In  hard  times,  when  feed  happens  to  be 
scarce,  should  he  accidentally  meet  with  one  of  these  which  has  its  craw  crammed  with  carrion,  he 
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attacks  it  fiercely  in  the  air ;  the  cowardly  vulture  bstantly  disgorges,  and  tlie  delicious  contents 
are  snatched  up  by  the  eagle  before  they  reach  the  ground. 

"  The  flight  of  the  bald  eagle,  when  taken  into  consideration  with  the  ardor  and  energy  of  hia 
character,  ia  noble  and  interesting.  Sometimes  the  human  eye  can  jast  discern  him,  like  a  minute 
speck,  moving  in  slow  curvatures  along  the  face  of  the  heavens,  as  if  reconnoitering  the  earth  at 
that  immense  distance.  Sometimes  he  glides  along  in  a  direct  horizontal  line,  at  a  vast  height, 
with  expanded  and  unmoving  wings,  till  he  gradually  disappears  in  the  distant  blue  ether.  Seen 
gliding  in  easy  circles  over  the  high  shores  and  mountainous  clitFs  that  tower  above  the  Hadson 
and  Saaqaehanna,  he  attracts  the  eye  of  the  intelligent  voyager,  and  adds  great  interest  to  the 
scenery.  At  the  great  Cataract  of  Niagara,  already  mentioned,  there  rises  from  the  gulf  into 
which  the  Fall  of  the  Horse-Shoe  descends,  a  stupendous  column  of  smoke,  or  spray,  reaching  to 
the  heavens,  and  moving  off  in  large  black  clouds,  according  to  the  direction  of  the  wind,  form- 
ing a  very  striking  and  majestic  appearance.  The  eagles  are  here  seen  sailing  about,  sometimes 
losing  themselves  in  this  thick  column,  and  again  reappearing  in  another  place,  with  such  ease 
and  elegance  of  motion,  as  renders  the  whole  trul"  sublime. 

"  High  o'er  the  watery  uproar,  silent  seen, 
Sailing  sedate  in  majesty  serene, 
Now  midst  the  pillared  spraj  anblimely  lost, 
And  DO\T,  emerging,  dowa  the  rapids  tossed, 
Glides  the  Bald  E^le,  gazing,  calm  and  slow, 
O'er  all  the  horrors  of  the  scene  below ; 
Intent  done  to  sate  himself  with  blood, 
I'rom  the  torn  viotima  of  the  raging  flood." 

Audubon  describes  a  bald  eagle  pursuing  a  swan,  as  follows  : — "  The  next  moment,  however, 
the  wild  trnmpet-like  sound  of  a  yet  distant  but  approaching  swan  is  heard  :  a  shriek  from  the 
female  eagle  comes  across  the  stream ;  for  she  is  fuliy  as  alert  as  her  mate.  The  snow-white 
bird  is  now  in  sight :  her  long  neck  is  stretched  forward  ;  her  eye  is  on  the  watch,  vigilant  as 
that  of  her  enemy;  her  large  wings  seem  with  difficulty  to  support  the  weight  of  her  body, 
although  they  flap  incessantly.  So  irksome  do  her  exertions  seem,  that  her  very  legs  arc  spread 
beneath  her  tail,  to  aid  her  in  her  flight.  She  approaches;  the  eagle  has  marked  her  for  his 
prey.  As  the  swan  is  passing  the  dreaded  pair,  tlie  male  bird  starts  from  his  perch,  in  full  pre- 
paration for  the  chase,  with  an  awful  scream. 

"  Now  is  the  time  to  witness  a  display  of  the  e^le's  powers.  He  glides  through  the  air  like  a, 
falling  star,  and,  like  a  flash  of  lightning,  comes  upon  the  timorous  quarry,  which  now,  in  agony 
and  despair,  seeks,  by  varions  maneuvers,  to  elude  the  grasp  of  his  criiel  talons.  It  monnta, 
doubles,  and  willingly  would  plunge  into  the  stream,  were  it  not  prevented  by  the  eagle,  which, 
long  possessed  of  the  knowledge  that,  by  such  a  stratagem,  the  swan  might  escape  him,  forces  it 
to  remain  in  the  air,  by  attempting  to  strike  it  with  his  talons  from  beneath.  The  hope  of  escape 
is  soon  given  up  by  the  swan.  It  has  already  become  much  weakened,  and  its  strength  fails  at 
the  sight  of  the  courage  and  swiftnesr  c!?  its  antagonist.  Its  last  gasp  is  about  to  escape,  when 
the  ferocious  eagle  strikes  with  his  talons  the  under  side  of  its  wing,  and,  with  unresisted  power, 
forces  the  bird  to  fall  in  a  slanting  direction  npon  the  nearest  shore." 

And,  again,  when  two  of  these  ea^.es  are  hunting,  in  concert,  some  bird  which  has  ahghted 
on  the  water,  this  writer  says  : 

"  At  other  times,  when  these  eagles,  sailing  in  search  of  prey,  discover  a  goose,  a  duck,  or  a 
swan,  that  has  alighted  on  the  water,  they  accomplish  its  destruction  in  a  manner  that  is  worthy 
of  our  attention.  Well  aware  that  the  water-fowl  have  it  in  their  power  to  dive  at  their  approach, 
and  thereby  elude  their  attempts  upon  them,  they  ascend  in  the  air,  in  opposite  directions,  over 
the  lake  or  river  on  which  the  object  which  they  are  desirous  of  possessing  has  been  observed. 
Both  reach  a  certain  hciglit,  immediately  after  which,  one  of  them  glides  with  great  swiftness 
toward  the  prey  ;  the  latter,  meantime,  aware  of  the  eagle's  intention,  divi «  the  moment  before 
he  reaches  the  spoL  The  pursuer  then  rises  in  the  air,  and  is  met  by  its  mate,  which  glides 
toward  the  water  bird,  that  has  just  emerged  to  breathe,  and  forces  it  to  plunge  ■igain  beneath 
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the  surface,  to  escape  ihi  tilon^  ot  this  SPt  md  •issailant  The  first  caglo  is  now  poising  itself  m 
the  place  where  its  imte  foimeily  wis,  am]  ruihes  -incw,  to  force  the  quarry  to  make  another 
plunge.  By  tins  alternately  gliding,  m  T-»pid  -md  often  repeated  rushes,  over  the  ill-fated  bird, 
they  soon  fatigue  it,  when  it  streti  hea  out  it""  neck,  swims  deeply,  and  makes  for  the  shore  in  the 
hope  of  concealing  itself  among  the  rank  weeds.  But  this  is  of  no  avail ;  for  the  eagles  follow  it 
in  all  its  motions;  and  the  moment  it  approaches  the  mai^n,  one  of  them  darta  npon  it." 

It  cannot  be  very  gratifying  tons  Americans,  after  reading  these  pages,  to  reflect  tliat  this  bird 
is  inscribed  on  our  national  banner  :  ive  have  only  the  poor  satisfaction  to  know  that  Franklin  early 
uttered  his  protest  against  it.  His  words  were  as  follows ; — "  For  my  part,  I  wish  the  bald  eagle 
had  not  been  chosen  as  the  representative  of  our  country.  Ho  is  a  bird  of  bad  moral  character ; 
he  does  not  get  his  living  honestly.  You  may  have  seen  him  perched  on  some  dead  tree,  where, 
100  lazy  to  fish  for  himself,  he  watches  the  labors  of  the  fiahing-hawk ;  and  when  that  diligent 
bird  has  at  length  taken  a  flab,  and  is  bearing  it  to  his  nest  for  the  support  of  his  mate  and  young 
ones,  the  bald  eagle  pursues  him  and  takes  it  from  him.     With  all  this  injustice,  he  is  never  in 
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good  case,  but,  like  those  among  men  who  live  by  sharping  and  robbing,  ho  is  generally  poor, 
and  often  very  lousy.  Besides,  he  is  a  rank  coward  :  the  little  kingbird,  not  bigger  than  a  spar- 
row, attacks  him  boldly,  and  drives  him  ont  of  the  district.  He  is  therefore  by  no  means  a 
proper  emblem  for  the  brave  and  honest  Cincinnati  of  America,  who  have  driven  all  the  King- 
birds from  our  conntry ;  tliough  exactly  fit  for  that  order  of  knights  which  the  French  call  Gkev- 
aliers  d^Itidwstrte."  We  can,  indeed,  account  for  the  taste  which  led  to  this  choice,  for  the  de- 
scendants of  those  who  cherish  the  lion  as  their  emblem,  might  naturally  select  the  eagle  as  theirs. 
This,  however,  is  only  an  explanation,  not  an  excuse.  Perhaps  our  legislators  who  chose  the 
eagle  were  rather  puzzled,  for  we  are  told  that  among  the  various  devices  suggested  at  the  time 
of  the  discussion  iipon  the  subject  in  Congress,  were  tbe  shad,  the  hog,  and  the  turkey.  It  ap- 
pears, therefore,  that  all  things  considered,  in  taking  the  eagle,  which  is  only  detestable,  we  escaped 
something  ridiculoiis,  and  therefore,  aa  the  world  goes,  may  thank  heaven  that  it  is  no  worse. 

The  Washington  Ska  Eable;  Falco  WaiMngtimii. — This  bird  is  about  forty  inches  in  length, 
and  was  discovered  by  Audabon  in  Kentucky,  in  1814,  and  ia  described  by  him  as  disdaining  the 
piratical  habits  of  the  bald  eagle,  and  as  flying  closer  to  the  earth,  and  in  wider  circles.  Cassin 
says,  on  this  subject,  that  he  considers  Audnbon'a  description  as  referring  to  the  young  bird,  and  the 
adnlt  as  yet  nnknown.  He  adds,  "  No  specimen  precisely  corresponding  with  Mr.  Audubon's  bird, 
has  been  obtained  since  its  discovery,  and  it  has  latterly  been  looked  upon  by  naturalists,  especially 
in  Europe,  as  an  unnsaally  large  specimen  of  the  young  white-headed  eagle."  The  engraving  of 
a  bird  of  this  kind,  on  the  preceding  page,  suggests  tlie  probable  accui-acy  of  this  opinion. 

Tbe  Great  Sba-Eaglb,  or  Grat  Eagle,  or  Cinereous  Eagle,  H.  albicilla — the  Orfi-aie  of 
Buffon  ;  the  Falco  ossifragm  of  Gmelin — is  common  in  Europe  and  the  high  northern  parts  of 
North  America.  Its  color  is  an  ashy-gray,  lighter  on  the  head  and  neck ;  the  tail  a  pure  white ; 
the  bill  a  pale  yellow ;  the  iris  a  brilliant  yellow.  Its  flight  is  less  elevated  than  most  other 
eagles  ;  it  feeds  on  flsh,  sea-birds,  seals,  and  also  on  qnadnipeds,  and  hunts  by  night  as  well  as  by 
day,  both  on  sea  and  land.  It  robs  other  fishing-birds  inferior  to  itself  of  their  prey.  Such  is  its 
voracity  that  it  sometimes  buries  its  talons  in  a  seal  bigger  than  itself,  and,  unable  to  withdraw 
them,  is  plunged  in  tbe  sea  and  drowned.  The  Greenlanders  eat  its  fiesh,  and  make  amulete  of 
its  bills  and  claws.  This  species  is  not  found  in  the  United  States,  and  appears  only  to  exist  on 
this  continent  very  sparsely  in  the  arctic  regions. 

The  Black  and  Wditb  Eagle,  B,  aguta,  is  a  South  American  species,  thought  by  the  inhabit- 
ants to  be  a  hygrometer ;  when  it  is  seen  to  circle  high  in  the  air,  and  heard  to  ntter  a  scream, 
it  Is  regarded  as  monitory  and  a  sure  presage  of  a  storm. 

The  Piscivorous  Eagle,  JI.  vodfer,  and  Blaobus  Eaolb,  H.  hlagi-uf,  are  African  species,  liv- 
ing along  the  borders  of  the  sea,  and  feeding  chiefly  on  fish  ;  the  Garuda  Eagle  or  Pondichbrrt 
Eaqlb,  ff.  Garuda,  or  IT,  Ponticerianus,  or  H.  Indus,  is  found  in  India.  Tiic  latter,  called  Little 
East  India  Eagle  by  Buffon,  is  consecrated  to  Vishnu  by  the  Brahmins. 

Qeikus  OTTNCUMA :  Cuncwma. — This,  according  to  the  Catalogue  of  the  British  Mnseum,  em- 
braces Macb'b  Eagle,  C'.Maeei;  the  White-bellied  Eaglb,  C.  leucogaster ;  the  Black  and 
White  Eaolb,  C.  melanoleucus.     These  species  resemble  those  of  the  preceding  genus. 

Germs  HALIASTUR  :  Haliastur. — According  to  the  British  Museum  Catalogue,  the  following 
belong  to  this  genus :  the  White-hbadbd  Edfods  Eagle,  H.  leucoslerrtus,  and  the  Whistling 
Hawk,  H.  spkenurus. 

Genus  HEL0TAE8US :  ffelotarsus,  includes  the  Bdffooh  Eaolb  or  Short-tailed  Eaglb, 
M.  ecaudataa,  a  small  species  of  South  Africa;  the  plumage  is  black  tinged  with  red;  the  tail 
is  of  a  bright  red;  the  hill  black ;  in  flying  it  has  the  appearance  of  a  bird  with  tbe  tail  cut  off'. 
Levaillant  gave  it  its  name  ftom  its  habit  of  tumbling  like  a  buffoon  in  the  air. 

Genus  GAMP80NYX :  Gampsonyx. — Under  this  the  British  Museum  Catalogue  arranges  the 
Faloon-like  Hawk,  G.  Swaimom, 

Genus  EOSTEHAMUS  :  Boslrhamus. — This  includes  a  single  species,  the  Fish-hook  Eagle, 
R.  hamatus,  so  named  from  the  shape  of  the  upper  mandible,  which  bends  down  in  the  form  of 
a  fish-hook.    Its  plumage  is  black,  and  its  length  seventeen  inches.    It  ia  found  in  Sonth  America. 

Genus  GYPOEIEEAX:   Gypohiet-ax. — This  term,  signifying  Vdltorb-Hawk, 
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of  the  only  species  belonging  to  the  genus — ff.  angolensis  of  Gray ;  the  VuUur  angolensis  of  La- 
tham. It  is  of  the  size  of  the  goose,  the  general  plum^e  being  white  ;  the  middle  part  of  the 
wings  and  ba«k  blact ;  the  bill  and  tarsi  white ;  the  lower  part  of  the  neck  enlarged  into  a  sack. 
It  is  found  in  Western  Africa,  and  especially  at  Angola,  and  may  be  properly  designated  the  An- 
gola Vulture- Hawk. 

ffmws  OARACAEA :  Caracara. — Under  this  title  we  shall  include  several  species,  arranged 
by  some  naturalists  in  several  different  genera,  and  all  partaking  somewhat  of  the  valtnrine  char- 
acter. They  have  the  genera!  aspect  of  the  hawks  or  eagles,  and  carry  off  their  prey  in  their 
tabus  in  the  manner  of  those  birds,  but  their  habits  resemble  those  of  the  vultures.  Hence  they 
are  regarded  as  a  distinct  tribe  by  Le  Maout  and  some  others.  The  prominent  species  is  the  Caba- 
OARA  Eaglb — the  Polgborus  Braziliensis  of  Vieillot ;  the  Fako  BmzUiensis  of  Latham ;  Polybo- 
rus  vulgaris  of  Audubon ;  P.  tkarus  of  Molina.  The  length  of  this  bird  is  twenty-four  to  twenty- 
six  inches;  the  wings  and  tail  are  long;  there  is  a  bare  place  on  the  breast  as  in  the  turkey- 
buzzard  ;  tbe  back  and  wings  are  brown,  edged  with  nmber-color ;  tail  gi'ayish- white,  banded 
with  brown;  neck  light  brownish-yellow;  the  fore  parts  of  the  body,  above  and  below,  banded 
with  brown  and  white  ;  the  hind  part,  abdomen,  and  sides,  dark  brown.  This  is  the  most  com- 
mon of  the  Falconidse  found  in  Brazil  and  the  vicinity;  it  extends  northward  to  Mexico,  and  is 
sometimes  met  with  in  the  Southern  and  Southwestern  States.  Its  name  of  Cararara  is  derived 
from  its  love-cry,  which  it  utters  while  turning  its  head  upon  its  back;  it  is  omnivorous,  though 
it  prefeis  small  reptiles,  and  often  walks  in  the  water,  seizini^  upon  frogs,  young  alligators,  and  the 
like;  it  then  dr£^s  them  to  the  shore  and  devours  them,  [t  is  a  lazy  bird,  and  therefore,  in  the  . 
vicinity  of  human  settlements,  feeds  upon  the  offal  it  can  pick  up ;  it  often  follows  travelers,  and 
though  carefully  keeping  itself  concealed  in  the  forests,  still  waits  and  watches  over  their  encamp- 
ments at  night,  and  upon  their  departure,  descends  and  feasts  on  the  relics  of  food  they  may  have 
left.  It  is  usually  seen  in  flocks  during  the  day,  but  at  night  tiiey  divide  in  pairs  and  resume  their 
conjugal  avocations.  It  is  very  quarrelsome  with  its  kindred,  two  of  them  often  flghting  furiously 
for  the  same  piece  of  food;  they  also  rob  other  birds,  and  especially  gulls,  of  their  prey;  but  they 
are  still  cowardly,  and  submit  to  be  sadly  harassed  by  birds  so  insignificant  as  fly-catchers. 
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The  CeiMANGo  Cauaoaila 
)ut  is  much  more  I'are  ;  it  is 

The  CinMACHiMA  Caraca 
above ;  lives  wholly  c 


PoUborus  Chimanffo,  inhabits  the  same  country  as  the  preceding, 
also  smaller,  being  thirteen  to  fifteen  inches  long, 
A,  P.  Ckimaehima,  is  fifteen  inches  long,  and  is  of  a  dirty  yellow 
mimal  matter,  and  is  found  only  in  tropical  America.    Other  species 
are  the  Lono-winged  Cakacara,  C.  megalopteriis,  and  the  Southern  Caracara,  C.  australis. 

Genus  IBYCTER :  Ibyeter. — This  term  signifies  trumpeter,  in  allusion  to  tlie  deafening  cry  of 
the  only  species,  the  Red-throatbd  Falcon  or  WHrrE-BBLLiBD  Ibycter,/.  leucogaster  ;  ih^Falco 
aquilinui  of  Gmelin ;  it  is  sixteen  inches  long,  and  is  called  Captain  of  the  Big-bills  by  the  na- 
tives, because  some  of  its  habits  resemble  fiose  of  the  toucans.  It  is  of  a  blue-black  above,  the 
belly  and  rump  of  a  pure  white.     It  is  fonnd  in  flocks  in  the  forests  of  Guiana  and  Brazil. 

Cfmus  DAPTRIUS  :  Duptriits,  includes  a  single  species,  the  Black  Caracara,  D,  ater,  or 
Faleo  alerinus  of  Temrainck.     Its  length  is  fourteen  or  fifteen  inches,  and  it  is  a  native  of  Guiana 
and  Brazil.     This  species  ia  included  in  the  genus  Ibycter  in  the  Catalogue  of  the  British  Mnsenm, 
nnder  the  name  of/,  ater. 
Vol.  II.— 7 
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TTXE  VULTURID-^. 

In  noticing  the  nomerous  family  of  Falconidse,  we  began  with  the  True  Falcons,  and  thonce  pro- 
ceeded through  the  various  species  of  Hawfes,  Goshawks,  Kites,  Buzzards,  Harriers,  and  Eagles, 
until  we  met  with  several  genera,  which,  alike  by  their  conformation  aud  habits,  combined  some- 
thing of  the  vigor  and  daring  of  the  Falcons  with  the  more  cowardly  and  gluttonous  qualities  of 
the  Vultures.  These  latter  were  a  natural  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  true  Vultures ;  here, 
however,  at  the  threshold,  wc  are  met  with  one  conspicuous  instance  in  which  the  prominent 
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characteristics  of  tlie  Eagles  and  Vultures  arc  combined  in  an  intense  degree,  so  that  tlie  species 
referred  to  has  been  bandied  by  naturalists  back  and  forth  between  the  E^lea  and  Vultures 
till  its  true  position  became  a  matter  of  general  doubt.  At  last  it  has  been  ^tablished  among 
the  Vultures,  under  the  generic  title  of  GYPAETOS :  Qypaetos,  signifying  Vulture-Eagle ;  its 
speciiic  name  ift  Lammergeyer  or  Lamb-killer  among  the  Swiss;  the  fewderf- Fw/iure  of  Eng- 
lish authors;  the  WeUskopfige  Geier  Adler  of  the  Germans^ff.  harhatus.  This  is  the  largest  of 
European  birds,  being  foar  to  four  and  a  half  feet  long;  the  spread  of  its  wings  about  nine  feet, 
sometimes  much  more.  The  French  expedition  to  Egypt  killed  one  ■which  measured  fourteen 
feet.  It  is  in  fact  but  little  smaller  than  the  condor,  and  is  regarded  as  having  given  rise  to  the 
febulous  Roc  of  the  Arabian  tales.  The  head  and  upper  part  of  the  neck  are  a  dirty  white ; 
back  and  wing-coverts  deep  gray-brown ;  lower  pai'ts  orango-red.  The  plumage  varies  greatly 
with  the  age.     It  builds  its  nest  on  inaccessible  rocks,  and  lays  two  whitish  eggs,  spotted  with 

Unlike  the  typical  yultures,  which  are  distinguished  by  their  bare  necks,  indicative  of  their 
propensity  for  feeding  on  carrion,  the  lammergeyer  has  the  neck  thickly  covered  with  feathers, 
resembling  those  of  the  true  eagles,  with  which  it  also  accords  in  its  bold  and  predatory  habits, 
pouncing  with  impetuosity  on  animals  exceeding  itself  in  size ;  hence  the  young  chamois,  the 
wild  goat,  the  mount^n  hare,  and  various  species  of  birds,  find  in  it  a  formidable  and  ferocious 
enemy.  Having  seized  its  prey,  the  lammergeyer  devours  it  upon  the  spot,  the  straight  form  of 
its  talons  disabling  it  from  carrying  it  to  a  distance.  It  refiises  flesh  in  a  state  of  putrefac- 
tion, unless  sharply  pressed  by  hunger.  It  inhabits  the  highest  mountains  of  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa,  the  chain  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  the  Swiss  Alps,  Sardinia,  Greece,  and  the  Tyrol,  the 
chain  of  the  Caucasus,  the  Himalaya  Mountains,  the  Siberian  and  Persian  Mountains.  It  is  also 
found  in  the  lofty  mountains  of  Central  Africa,  and  toward  the  borders  of  the  Eed  Sea,  princi- 
pally in  the  most  inaccessible  parts  of  those  mountains,  and  where  there  is  plenty  of  the  larger 
sort  of  game.  It  is  especially  dreaded  in  Switzerland,  where  it  is  said  sometimes  to  carry  off  chil- 
dren ;  but  this  is  not  proved.  It  is  assorted  with  more  probability  that  it  sometimes  descends 
npon  Iambs,  calves,  goats,  and  chamois,  which  it  finds  on  the  precipices,  and  striking  them  with 
its  breast,  dashes  them  down  the  rocks,  where  it  afterward  devours  them. 

Genus  VULTtrRE :  Vultur. — Of  these  di^usting  but  useful  and  necessary  birds,  there  are 
several  genera  and  many  species.  The  general  characteristics  are-— eyes  flush  with  the  head,  and 
not  buried  under  the  brow  as  in  the  eagles;  the  tarsi  are  not  covered  by  protecting  plates,  but 
reticulated,  covered  with  smaU  scales  let  into  a  sort  of  network,  as  they  generally  are  in  the  wad- 
ing birds;  the  beak  is  long,  nearly  straight  in  the  greater  part  of  the  length  of  it«  cutting  edges, 
and  hooked  only  in  a  portion  toward  the  tip  ;  a  greater  or  smaller  portion  of  the  head,  and  even 
of  the  neck,  is  bare  of  feathers,  and  if  not  absolutely  naked  skin,  covered  only  with  thin,  short, 
and  soft;  down.  The  power  of  their  talons  is  by  no  means  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  birds, 
and  they  are  not  much  used  as  weapons ;  the  bill  is  the  member  upon  which  they  chiefly  depend, 
and  it  has  more  the  character  of  a  cutting  than  of  a  tilling  instrument ;  their  wings  are  so  very 
long  that  they  are  obliged  to  carry  them  partially  expanded  when  they  walk ;  they  are  cowardly 
birds,  and  feed  chiefly  upon  carrion,  and  rarely  upon  living  prey ;  they  often,  however,  have  ter- 
riflc  battles  with  each  other  over  the  carcasses  on  which  they  feed,  two  of  them  struggling,  scream- 
ing, and  flghting  for  the  same  mass  of  putrid  flesh.  After  they  have  gorged  themselves  with 
food,  their  craw  forms  a  large  protuberance  beneath  the  furcal  bone,  a  flow  of  fetid  humor  distils 
from  the  nostrils,  and  they  are  often  in  such  a  state  of  stupidity  and  inaction  that  they  are  incap- 
able of  escape  or  defense,  and  one  may  catch  them  or  knock  them  down  with  a  stick.  Their 
office  in  nature  is  a  foul  one,  and  when  they  have  performed  it  they  are  foul  and  offensive  birds, 
but  not  upon  that  account  the  less  in  character.  They  are  the  scavengers  of  hot  climates,  and 
are  designed  to  remove  the  dead  animal  matter,  which  would  otherwise  breed  infection  and  scat- 
ter pestilence  over  tlie  land.  Hence  these  birds  arc  protected  in  many  of  the  cities  of  tropical 
coantries.  They  have  amaaing  keenness  of  sight,  by  which  they  are  able  to  discern  a  dead  ani- 
mal while  flying  over  it  a  thousand  or  two  thousand  feet  in  the  air.  It  is  probable  that  they  are 
assisted  by  their  sense  of  smell  in  finding  their  food,  but  the  sight  is  their  chief  dependence. 
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T]ie  Gripfoij  Vultukb,  or  Tawny  Vdxtdbb,  is  the  Common  Yultueb  of  Europe,  V,  fulvus : 
the  head,  aiid  neck  are  covered  with  close-set,  short,  white,  downy  feathers  ;  the  lower  part  of  the 
neck  is  surrounded  with  a  rtiff  of  long,  slender,  white  feathers,  sometimes  with  a  slight  yellow 
tinge ;  on  the  middle  of  the  breast  is  a  space  furnished  with  white  down.  The  whole  of  the  body, 
the  wings,  and  the  origin  of  the  tail,  yellow-brown  or  Isabella  color ;  quills  and  tail-feathers 
blacldsh-brown ;  total  length  exceeding  fonr  feet.     The  female  is  larger  than  the  male. 

The  nest  of  this  species  is  generally  formed  npon  the  most  elevated  rocks,  but  it  often  builds 
on  the  highest  forest  trees,  and  in  Sardinia  on  the  loftiest  oaks,  where  the  nest  of  brushwood  and 
roots  is  more  than  three  feet  in  diameter.  The  eggs,  which  are  generally  two  in  number,  are  of 
a  diiil  greenish  or  grayish-white,  slightly  marked  with  pale  reddish  spots,  and  with  a  rough  sur- 
face. Like  all  the  other  true  vultures,  it  feeds  principally  upon  dead  carcasses,  to  which  it  is  fre- 
quently attracted  in  very  considerable  numbers.  When  it  has  once  made  a  lodgment  upon  its 
prey,  it  rarely  quits  the  banquet  while  a  morsel  of  flesh  remains,  so  that  it  is  not  uncommon  to 
see  it  perched  upon  a  putrefying  corpse  for  several  successive  days.  It  never  attempts  to  carry 
off  a  portdon  even  to  satisfy  its  young,  but  feeds  them  by  disgorging  the  half-digested  morsel  from 
its  maw.  Sometimes,  but  very  rarely,  it  makes  its  prey  of  living  victims,  and  even  then  of  such 
only  as  are  incapable  of  offering  the  smallest  resistance ;  for  in  a  contest  for  snpeiiority  it  has  not 
that  advantage  which  is  possessed  by  the  falcon  tribes,  of  lacerating  its  enemy  with  its  talous,  and 
must  therefore  rely  upon  its  beak  alone.  It  is  only,  however,  when  no  other  mode  of  satiating 
its  appetite  presents  itself,  that  it  has  recourse  to  the  destruction  of  other  animals  for  its  subsist 
ence.  After  feeding,  it  is  seen  fixed  for  hours  in  one  unvaried  posture,  patiently  waiting  until  the 
work  of  digestion  is  completed  and  the  stimulus  of  hunger  is  renewed,  to  enable  and  to  uige  it 
to  mount  again  into  the  upper  regions  of  the  air,  and  fly  about  in  quest  of  its  necessary  food.  If 
violently  disturbed  after  a  full  meal,  it  is  incapable  of  flight  until  it  has  disgorged  the  contents  of 
its  stomach  ;  lightened  of  which,  and  freed  from  their  debilitating  effects,  it  is  immediately  in  a 
condition  to  soar  to  such  a  pitch  as,  in  spite  of  its  magnitude,  to  become  invisible  to  human  sight. 
In  captivity  it  seems  to  have  no  other  desire  than  that  of  obtaining  its  regular  supply  of  food.  So 
long  as  that  is  afforded,  it  manifests  a  perfect  indifference  to  the  circumstances  in  which  it  is 
placed. 

The  Brown  Voltdre,  V.  cinereui,  the  Vautour  Arrian  and  Vautour  N'oir  of  the  French ;  tSw- 
m-eous  or  Ash  Vv.Uure,  and  Bengal  Vulture  of  Latham ;  the  Grauer  Geier  of  the  Germans,  is  a 
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native  of  Europe,  and  is  found  in  lofty  mountains,  especially  in  the  vast  forests  of  Hungary,  the 
Tyrol,  and  the  Pyrenees ;  the  south  of  Spain  and  Italy ;  accidentally  in  Dalmatia ;  move  fre- 
quently in  Sardinia;  in  Sicily;  rarely  in  Italy  and  in  Germany.  Its  food  consists  of  dead  ani- 
mals and  carrion,  but  never  of  living  animals,  of  which  it  shows  fear.  It  forms  the  genus  Gyps 
of  Savigny.  Mr,  Gould  notiuea  a  deviation  in  this  species  from  the  true  or  more  typical  vnltures, 
manifested  in  the  partially  hare  neck,  open  ears,  curved  claws,  and  powerful  beak. 

The  Sociable  Vulture,  or  Eaued  Vitlturb,  V.  auricularis,  the  Oricou  of  Levaillant  and 
the  French ;  the  Gkaip  of  the  Namaqua  Hottentots,  has  the  head  and  greater  portion  of  tlie 
neck  red  and  naked,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  hardly  discernible  hairs ;  beak  torn-coIored, 
tinged  with  yellow  at  its  base ;  iria  chestnut.  The  folds  of  red  naked  skin  originate  behind  the 
ears,  surround  the  upper  part  of  them,  and  then  descend  several  inches,  being  irregular  in  their 
outline  and  nearly  an  inch  broad  at  their  widest  part.  The  throat  is  covered  with  hairs  inclining 
to  black.  This  gigantJe  species,  a  fit  machine  for  assisting  in  the  clearing  of  the  soil  of  Africa 
from  the  putrid  bodies  of  elephants,  hippopotami,  rhinoceroses  and  giraffes,  haunts  the  caverns 
of  rocks,  and  is  altogether  a  mountain  bird.  There  its  night  is  passed,  and  there  among  the 
lofty  cr^;s  it  retires  to  repose  when  it  has  sated  its  appetite.  Levaillant  saw  large  flocks  of 
them  perched  at  sunrise  on  the  precipitous  entrances  to  their  abodes,  and  sometimes  the  extent 
of  the  rocky  region  was  marked  by  a  continued  chain  of  these  birds.  Their  tails  are  worn  down 
by  frietion  against  their  craggy  haunts  and  by  the  soil  of  the  plains,  in  consequence  of  the  labo- 
rious efforts  which  they  make  to  raise  themselves  into  the  air ;  when  once  on  the  wing,  however, 
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their  flight  is  grand  and  powerflil  lh.py  iise  J  nher  and  h  t,lier  till  tlic  r  enormous  bulb  is  lost 
to  human  ken ;  but  though  beyond  the  sphere  of  min  s  viaion  the  telescopic  eye  of  the  bird  is  at 
work.  The  moment  any  animal  smks  to  the  earth  in  death,  the  imperceptible  vulture  detects  it. 
Does  the  hunter  bring  down  some  Urgi,  quadruped  beyond  his  powers  to  lemove,  and  leave  it  to 
obtain  assistance — on  his  return  however  Bpt,edy  he  finds  it  surrounded  by  a  band  of  the  vul- 
tures, where  not  one  was  to  be  seen  a  quarter  of  an  h  ur  let  r  Th  s  species  is  a  native  of 
South  Africa,  and  has  been  taken  in  the  Deighborhood  of  Athens 


Other  species  of  this  genus  are  the  Pondiohbubt  Vulture,  V,  I'onlkerianus ;  tte  Indian 
VuLTUKB,  V.  Indicua ;  Kolbe'b  Vulture,  V.  JColbii,  fovai  in  Africa;  the  Calotte  Vulture, 
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V.  occipitalis,  found  in  Africa;  the  Monk  Vulture,  V.  inonachus,  the  Y.cMncou  of  Temminck, 
found  in  Africa  and  Asia ;  the  Chaugouw  Vulture,  V.  Indicus  of  Latham,  found  in  the  environs 
of  Calcutta  and  Pondicheny. 

fi'mws  NEOPHRON :  N'eophron. — This  includes  the  Eotptian  Vulture,  JV.percnopterus — the 
Vaulour  Ourigourap  of  Levaillant ;  the  Bhackmaak,  or  PkaraoKs  ^««,  of  Bruce  and  others; 
the  Maltese  Vulture  of  Latham.     The  head  and  only  the  front  of  the  neck  are  covered  with  a 
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naked  skin  of  n  Hvid  yellowish  color;  the  whole  plumage  is  pure  white,  except  the  great  quill- 
fcati.ers,  which  are  black;  featliers  of  the  occiput  long  and  loose;  cere  orange,  iris  yellow,  man- 
dibles blackish ;  feet  livid  yellow,  claws  black,  tail  very  much  graduated ;  length  two  feet  and  a 
few  inches.  Tte  plum^e  varies  much,  according  to  age.  It  does  not  congregate,  except  when  an 
all-attractive  carcass  calls  them  togetber,  but  goes  in  pairs,  the  male  and  female  seldom  parting 
company  In  the  districts  which  the  species  inhabits,  every  group  of  the  natives  has  a  pair  of 
these  vultures  attached  to  it.  The  birds  roost  on  the  trees  in  the  vicinity,  or  on  the  fences  which 
bound  the  inclosures  formed  for  the  cattle.  They  are  to  a  certain  degree  domiciled  and  are  harm- 
loss  The  people  do  them  no  injury  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  glad  to  see  and  encour^e  them, 
because  they  clean  the  premises  of  all  the  offal  and  filth  they  can  find.  In  default  of  other  food 
they  eat  frogs,  lizards,  and  snakes.  They  are  most  common  in  Africa,  but  are  also  often  seen  in 
Southern  Europe  and  in  Asia. 

The  Monk  Nbophkon,  A^.  monackus,  is  a  species  of  Western  Africa. 

Genus  SARCORAMPHUS  :  sarcorampkus. — Of  tliis  there  is  a  single  species,  the  Kino  Vul- 
ture, or  Kino  or  the  Vttltttres— tte  irihuhicha  of  Azara,  and  the  Cozcaquauhili  or  Queen  of 
the  Vultures,  of  the  Mexicans — S.  papa.  The  naked  skin  of  the  head  and  neck  is  brilliantly 
colored  ;  beak  reddish,  with  a  shade  of  black  ;  cere  bright  orange— prolonged  between  the  nos- 
trils into  a  comb  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long— loose  in  texture,  and  falling  on  either  side  of  the 
bill  when  the  head  is  erect ;  back  of  the  head  covered  with  short  down  inclining  to  black.  On 
each  side  behind  the  eye  several  broad  and  deep  wrinkles  of  the  stin,  whence  rises  a  thick  and 
prominent  fold  extending  obliquely  downward  lUong  the  neck,  reddiah-brown  mixed  with  blue, 
and  marked  with  many  lines  of  small  black  hairs.  From  the  bright-red  upper  pari,  of  the  neck 
the  color  gi'adually  lessens  in  intensity,  feding  into  orange  and  yellow  toward  the  lower  part. 
Round  the  bottom  of  the  neck  is  a  broad  ruff  of  soft,  downy,  deep  ashy-gray  feathers.  It  is 
found  in  all  the  tropical  parts  of  America,  and  is  frequently  met  with  as  fer  north  as  Florida.  It 
frequents  the  plains  and  wooded  hills,  feeding  on  dead  carcasses,  sometimes  making  a  meal  of 
what  the  jaguar  has  left.  It  often  sits  aloft  on  the  branch  of  a  dead  tree,  watching  for  hours  the 
herds  of  cattle,  and,  when  opportunity  offers,  pouncing  down  on  a  new-born  calf,  ere  yet  it  is  able 
to  stand  M.  D'Orbigny  saw  a  poor  cow  standing  with  her  calf  between  her  legs,  and  by  her 
horns  and  her  hellowings  keeping  off  a  flock  of  vultures  that  sought  to  devour  the  helpless  youi^ 
animal.  The  name  of  King  of  the  Vultures  is  bestjswed  partly  on  account  of  the  red  fleshy  wattle, 
which  appears  like  a  diadem  on  his  head,  and  partly  also  on  account  of  the  tyranny  which  he 
exercises  over  the  smaller  kinds  of  vultures,  which  stand  aloof,  not  daring  to  approach,  while  he 
is  making  his  gluttonous  repast. 

The  Sacred  Vultubb,  S.  sacer ;  described  aa  found  in  Florida  by  Bartram  many  years  ago, 
has  not  since  been  identified.  The  crown  of  the  head  is  red ;  the  skin  of  the  neck  is  bar.'  and 
annulated  nearly  to  the  breast  The  plumage  is  white  or  cream-colored,  except  the  quill-feathers 
of  the  wings,  which  are  dark  brown ;  the  tail  is  white,  tipped  with  brown.  It  has  been  con- 
jectured that  this  bird  may  have  belonged  to  some  one  of  the  species  we  have  described. 

6fenus  CONDOR :  Gfryphus. — This  includes  a  single  species,  the  Conbob — the  Great  Vulture 
of  the  Andes;  G.  typus  of  Isidore  Qeoffroy.  It  is  the  lai^est  known  bird  of  prey,  being  about 
four  feet  long,  with  nine  feet  average  expanse  of  wing,  sometimes,  however,  extending  to  fourteen ; 
still  it  is  but  little  larger  than  the  lammergeyer,  but  there  is  something  in  its  majestic  flight,  its 
ponderous  aspect,  and  the  sublime  scenery  among  which  it  is  observed,  that  makes  it  appear  alto- 
gether more  gigantic  than  any  other  bird.  Even  to  Humboldt,  when  traveling  among  the  tower- 
ing Andes — seeing  it  perched  on  the  steepling  cliffs,  or  nestling  upon  the  mountain  heights  at 
the  vei^e  of  perpetual  snow— it  had  the  appearance  of  a  winged  giant,  and  it  was  not  until  he 
had  made  repeated  measurements  that  the  illusion  vanished. 

The  real  facts  in  the  case  are,  however,  snfficiently  startling.  "  These  birds,"  says  Nuttall,  "  are 
known  to  soar  to  an  elevation  almost  six  times  greater  than  that  at  which  the  clouds  are  ordina- 
rily suspended  over  our  heads.  At  the  immense  height  of  nearly  six  perpendicular  miles,  the 
condor  is  seen  majestically  sailing  in  the  ethereal  space,  watchfully  surveying  the  vast  expanse  in 
quest  of  his  accustomed  prey.     Elevated  farther  above  our  planet  than  any  other  animal,  impelled 
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by  hanger  alone,  he  descends  into  the  nearest  plains  which  border  the  Andes ;  but  his  stay  in 
this  region  is  only  for  a  few  hours,  as  he  prefers  the  desolate  and  lofty  mountains  and  this  rarefied 
aerial  space,  in  which  human  life  would  soon  become  extinct.  The  rocky  eyries  of  the  Pemvian 
Andes,  whose  plain  is  elevated  about  fifteen  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  have  hence 
obtained  the  vernaculai'  name  of  Condor  N'ests,  Here,  perched  in  dreary  solitude  on  the  crests  of 
scattered  rocks,  these  dark,  gigantic  birds  are  seen  silently  reposing  like  melancholy  specters, 
rousing  only  from  their  slnmbers  at  the  calls  of  hunger.  Their  peculiar  residence  is  the  gi'eat 
chain  of  the  high  Andes,  where  they  associate,  three  or  four  together,  upon  the  points  of  clifis, 
without  either  fearing  or  injuring  man,  so  that  they  may  be  approached  within  four  yards  with- 
out showing  alarm,  or  making  on  their  part  any  attempt  at  attack  or  defense.  Hardly  an  instance 
is  really  known  of  their  even  assaulting  an  infant,  though  some  credulous  naturalists,  with  the 
exaggerating  privilege  of  travelers,  have  given  accounts  of  their  tilling  young  persons  of  even  ten 
or  twelve  years  of  age.  Their  ability  for  such  rapine  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but  their  natural  cow- 
iirdice  forbids  the  attempt,  A  pair  of  condors  will  sometimes  unite  and  attack  the  deer,  the 
puma,  the  vicuna,  and  the  lama,  and  bring  them  down  by  a  long  and  harassing  pursait.  They 
will  also  sometimes  chase  the  wild  heifer,  occasionally  wounding  it  with  their  bill  and  claws,  until 
the  unfortunate  animal,  stifled  and  overcome  with  fatigue,  extends  its  tongue,  which  these  mon- 
sters instantly  seize  and  devour  as  a  precious  morsel.  They  also  tear  out  the  eyes  of  their  vic- 
tim, which  soon  falls  prostrate  to  the  earth  and  expires.  The  condora  then  gorge  themselves,  and 
afterward  rest  in  stupidity  and  almost  gluttonous  inebriation,  perched  upon  the  highest  neighboring 
rocks.  The  formidable  hunter,  now  loaded  with  hia  meal,  may  he  driven  about  without  his  at- 
tempting to  fly,  and  in  this  state  the  Indians  sometimes  pursue  them  with  the  lasso  and  easily 
take  them  captive.  Thus  restrained,  the  condor  makes  extraordinary  efforts  to  rise  in  the  air,  hut 
fatigued  by  the  attempt,  he  begins  to  disgorge  himself  freely,  an  effort  he  appears  to  assist  by 
lengtheuing  and  shortening  his  neck,  and  by  bringing  forward  the  sheath  of  his  back." 
Vol.  II.— 8 
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These  birds  will  approach  dwellings  when  allured  by  the  scent  of  food,  and  a  dead  animal  will 
draw  down  a  crowd  of  these  gluttons  where  none  were  before  visible ;  they  tear  and  eat  with 
the  greatest  voracity,  pualiing  with  their  feet  and  clapping  their  wings,  and  seeming  to  be  in  an 
ecstasy  of  mingled  rage  and  delight.     The  spectacle  of  the  feeding  of  the  condors  in  the  Garden 
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of  Plants,  at  Paris,  which  tho  writer  of  this  has  often  witnessed — on  which  occasion  these  crea- 
tures, usually  dozing  on  their  perch,  are  suddenly  voused  to  demoniac  frenzy,  and  scream  and 
fight  and  goi^  themselves  with  a  voracity  that  seems  like  madness — is  horrible  beyond  description. 

The  condor  has  its  chosen  home  in  the  most  elevated  peaks  of  the  Andes;  but  it  is  also  seen 
in  the  Cordilleras  of  Central  America  and  Mexico,  and  it  is  said  also  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  range.  It  makes  no  nest,  but  deposits  its  eggs  upon  the  naked  rock  ;  these  are 
wliolly  white,  and  three  or  four  inches  in  length.  It  is  said  that  the  female  reoiains  with  her 
brood  for  a  year;  the  young  have  no  feathers;  the  body,  for  several  months,  is  covered  only  witli 
,.  very  line  down  or  whitish  frizzled  hair,  which  resembles  that  of  young  owls.  This  down  dis- 
figures the  young  bird  so  much  that  ia  this  state  it  appears  almost  as  large  as  an  adult. 

Genus  CATHARTES :  Catharleg, — This  genua  includes  several  species,  all  American,  three  of 
tiicm  found  within  the  boundaries  of  the  United  States.  That  which  is  most  familiarly  known 
is  the  TufiKET-BuzzAao  or  Tvbkey-Vvltubb,  C.  aura — the  VwUut  aura  of  Wilson — which  ex- 
tends from  the  southern  boundary  of  New  York  to  the  "West  Indies  and  South  America,  being 
abundant  in  the  warm  regions  and  rare  in  tlie  northern  portions  of  its  range.  In  the  Middle 
States  it  is  partially  migratory,  the  greater  part  retiring  to  the  south  on  the  approach  of  cold 
weather.  But  numbers  remain  all  the  winter  in  Maryland,  Delaware,  and  New  Jorsey,  particu- 
larly in  the  licinity  of  the  large  rivers  and  tho  ocean,  which  afford  a  supply  of  food  at  all  seasons. 
In  New  Jersey  it  hatches  in  May,  the  deep  recesses  of  the  solitary  swamps  of  that  state  affording 
situations  well  suited  to  the  purpose.  The  female  is  at  no  pains  to  form  a  nest  with  materials ; 
but,  having  chosen  a  suitable  place,  which  is  either  a  truncated  hollow  tree,  an  excavated  stump, 
or  log,  she  lays  on  the  rotten  wood  from  two  to  four  eggs,  of  a  dull,  dirty  white,  or  pale  cream 
color,  splashed  all  over  with  chocolate,  mingled  with  blackish  touches,  the  blotches  largest  and 
thickest  toward  the  groat  end  ;  the  form  something  like  the  egg  of  a  goose,  but  blunter  at  the 
small  end ;  length  two  inches  and  three-cjuartere.  The  male  watches  often  while  the  female  is 
sitting,  and,  if  not  disturbed,  they  will  occupy  the  same  breeding-place  for  several  years.  The 
young  are  clothed  with  a  whitish  down  similar  to  that  which  covers  young  goslings.  If  any  per- 
son approach  the  nest,  and  attempt  to  handle  them,  they  will  immediately  vomit  such  offensive 
matter  as  to  compel  the  intruder  to  a  precipitate  retreat.  This  species  are  gregarious,  peaceable, 
and  harmless,  never  offering  any  violence  to  a  live  animal,  or  depriving  the  husbandman  of  his 
stock.  Hence,  though  ir.  consequence  of  their  filthy  habits  they  are  not  beloved,  they  are  respectud 
and  tolerated  for  their  usefulness  where  they  are  most  needed.  They  generally  roost  at  night  in 
flocks  on  the  limbs  of  large  trees,  and  they  may  be  seen  on  a  summer  morning  spreading  out  their 
wings  to  the  rising  sun,  and  remaining  in  that  posture  for  a  considerable  time. 

These  birds,  unless  when  rising  from  the  earth,  seldom  flap  their  wings,  bat  sweep  along  in 
ogees,  and  dipping  and  rising  lines,  and  move  with  great  rapidity.  They  are  often  seen  in  com- 
panies, soaring  at  an  immense  height,  particularly  previons  to  a  thunder-storm.  Their  wings  are 
not  spread  horizontally,  bat  form  a  slight  angle  with  the  body  upward,  the  tips  having  an  upward 
curve.  Their  sight  Is  astonishingly  acute,  and  they  never  fail  to  discover  carrion,  even  when  at 
the  distance  of  several  miles  from  it.  When  once  they  have  found  a  carcass,  if  not  molested  they 
will  not  leave  the  place  until  the  whole  is  devoured.  At  such  times  they  eat  so  immoderately 
that  frequently  they  are  incapable  of  rising,  and  may  be  caught  witliout  much  difficulty ;  but  few 
that  are  acquainted  with  them  will  have  the  temerity  to  undertake  the  task,  A  man  in  the  state 
of  Delaware,  a  few  years  since,  observing  some  turkey-buzzards  regaling  themselves  upon  the  car- 
cass of  a  horse  which  was  in  a  highly  putrid  state,  conceived  the  design  of  making  a  captive  of 
one,  to  take  home  for  the  amusement  of  his  children.  He  cautiously  approached,  and,  springing 
upon,  the  unsuspicious  group,  grasped  a  fine,  plump  fellow  in  his  arms,  and  was  bearing  off  his 
prize  in  triumph,  when  lo  I  the  indignant  vulture  diverged  snch  a  torrent  of  filth  in  the  face  of 
our  hero,  that  it  produced  all  the  effects  of  the  most  powerful  emetic,  and  forever  cured  him  of 
his  inclination  for  turkey-buzzards. 

"The  vulture,"  adds  Wilson,  from  whom  we  have  chiefly  taken  the  preceding  account,  "is  in- 
cluded in  the  catalogue  of  those  fowls  declared  unclean  and  an  abomination  by  the  Levitdcal  law, 
and  which  the  Israelites  were  interdicted  eating.     We  presume  that  this  prohibition  was  relig- 
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luld  render  it  palat- 


ioQsly  observed,  so  far,  at  least,  as  it  related  to  the  vulture,  from  whose  flesh 
nnaavory  odor  that  we  question  if  all  the  sweetening  processes  ever  invented  e 
able  to  Jew,  Pagan,  or  Christian," 

The  turkey-buBzard  is  two  feet  long,  with  six  feet  expanse  of  wing;  the  head  and  neck,  for  an 
inch  and  a  half  below  the  ears,  are  covered  with  a  reddish,  carunculated  skin  ;  above  the  color  is 
black,  glossed  with  green  and  bronze,  with  purplish  reflections;  beneath  it  is  sooty  black. 

The  Black  Vpltubb,  or  Carrios  Crow — the  Uhubu,  of  South  America,  Vultur  atratus 
of  Wilson — is  included  in  the  genus  Coragyps,  meaning  Grow-  Vulture,  of  Le  Maout,  It  is  of  the 
8136  of  a  small  turkey,  the  body  being  of  a  shining  black  ;  the  skin  of  the  head  and  neek  black 
and  wrinkled.  This  species  is  even  more  abundant  than  the  preceding,  extending  in  its  range 
from  North  Carolina  to  Capo  Horn.  In  the  towns  and  villages  of  the  Southern  States,  particu- 
larly Charleston  and  Savannah,  they  may  be  seen,  either  saunteiing  about  the  streets,  sunning 
themselves  on  the  roofe  of  the  houses  and  fences,  or,  if  the  weather  be  cold,  cowering  around  the 
tops  of  the  chimneys,  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  heat,  which  to  them  is  a  peculiar  gratification. 
They  are  protected  by  law,  or  usage  ;  and  may  be  said  to  be  completely  domesticated,  being  as 
common  as  the  domestic  poultry,  and  equally  familiar.  The  inhabitants  are  disgusted  with  their 
filthy,  voracious  habits ;  but  they  have  a  respect  paid  to  them,  as  scavengers  whose  labors  are 
subservient  to  the  public  good.  "  It  sometimes  happens,"  says  Wilson,  "  that,  after  having  gorged 
themselves,  these  birds  vomit  down  the  chimneys,  which  must  be  intolerably  disgusting,  and  must 
provoke  the  ill-will  of  those  whose  hospitality  is  thus  requited." 

These  birds  are  indolent,  and  may  be  observed  in  companies,  loitering  for  hours  together  in  one 
place.  They  do  not  associate  with  the  turtey-buazards,  and  are  much  darker  in  their  plumage 
than  the  latter.  Their  mode  of  flight  also  varies  from  that  of  the  turtey-buzzard  :  the  bla«k  vul- 
ture flaps  its  wings  flve  or  six  times  rapidly,  then  sails  with  them  extended  nearly  horizontally ; 
the  turkey-buzzard  seldom  flaps  its  wings,  and,  when  sailing,  they  form  an  angle  with  the  body 
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upward.  The  latter,  though,  found  in  the  n  iiity  ot  t  w  s  rar  Ij  ture  witliii  tliem,  and 
then  always  appearing  cautions  of  the  near  apptoich  if  any  one  It  k  not  so  impit  Lnt  of  cold 
as  the  former,  and  is  likewise  less  laay.  The  hlack  lulture  on  the  giourd  hops  along  very  awk- 
wardly ;  the  tarkey-buzzard,  thongh  seemingly  inactive  movLS  with  an  even  g-at  The  latter, 
unless  pressed  by  hnnger,  will  not  eat  of  a  amass  until  it  becomes  pitrid  tl  e  former  is  not  so 
fastidious,  but  devours  animal  food  without  distin  tion  It  is  siid  they  sometnues  attack  young 
pigs,  and  eat  off  their  ears  and  tails,  and  we  have  eVen  heard  stones  of  their  assaulting  fceble 
calves,  and  picking  ont  their  eyes. 

In  one  of  Wilson's  journals  we  have  the  following : — 

"February  21,  1809. — Went  out  to  Hampstead  this  tbrenoon.  A  horse  iiad  dropped  down  in 
the  street,  in  convulsions ;  find  dying,  it  was  dragged  out  to  Hampstead,  and  skinned.  The  ground, 
for  a  hundred  yards  around  it,  was  black  with,  carrion  crows;  many  sat  on  the  tops  of  sheds,  fences, 
and  houses  within  sight ;  sixty  or  eighty  on  the  opposite  side  of  a  small  run.  I  counted,  at  one 
time,  two  hundred  and  thirty-seven,  but  I  believe  there  were  more,  besides  several  in  the  air  over 
my  head,  and  at  a  distance,  I  ventured  cautiously  within  thirty  yards  of  the  carcass,  where 
three  or  four  dogs,  and  twenty  or  thirty  viiltures,  were  busily  tearing  and  devouring.  Seeing 
them  take  no  notice,  I  ventured  nearer,  till  I  was  within  ten  yards,  and  sat  down  on  the  bank. 
Still  they  paid  little  attention  to  me.  The  doge,  being  sometimes  accidentally  flapped  with  the 
wings  of  the  vultures,  would  growl  and  snap  at  them,  which  would  occasion  them  to  spring  up' 
for  a  moment,  but  they  immediately  gathered  in  ^ain.  I  remarked  the  vultures  frequently  at- 
tack each  other,  hghtmg  with  their  claws  or  heels,  striking  like  a  cock,  with  open  wings,  and' 
fixing  their  claws  in  each  other's  head.  The  females,  and,  I  believe,  the  males  likewise,  made  a 
hissing  sound,  with  open  mouth,  exactly  resembling  that  produced  by  thrusting  a  rod-hot  poker 
into  water ,  and  frequently  a  snuffling,  like  a  dog  clearing  his  nostrils,  as  I  suppose  they  were 
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theii-s.  On  ol  serv  „  tl  t  tli  j  i  1  n  t  li  e  1  me  I  t  le  lo  e  tl  t  te  t  a  within  one 
yard  of  the  ho  1  gs  1  agi  tat  1  v  They  ■Ul  r1  1  al  ot  a  te  v  tp  t  but,  seeing  mo 
quiet,  they  soon  retur  ed  <ts  betore  Th  y  kept  j:tleh=fingo  ao  ally  Some  of  them, 
having  their  wh  lo  1  eads  and  legs  cover  d  w  th  blood  presented  a  moot  ■la  a^e  aspect.  Still  as 
the  dogs  advanced,  I  would  order  them  away,  which  seemed  to  gratify  the  vultures ;  and  one 
would  pursue  another  to  within  a  foot  or  two  of  the  spot  where  I  was  sitting.  Sometimea  I  ob- 
served them  stretching  their  necks  along  the  ground,  as  if  to  press  the  food  downward." 

The  Caiifoknia  Volturb,  C.  Oalifomianus,  ia  a  very  large  species,  measuring  three  and  a 
half  feet ;  the  head  and  nock  are  of  an  orange-color  and  bare,  with  a  few  short  feathers  on  the 
vertex ;  a  rnff  of  long  lanceolate  feathers  begins  at  the  neck  and  continues  to  the  breast;  the 
whole  plumage  is  black,  with  some  feathers  tipped  with  brown  ;  the  tail  is  slightly  rounded.  It 
is  found  only  on  the  western  side  of  the  Eocky  Mountains,  where  it  lives  chiefly  in  the  vicinity  of 
rivers,  feeding  on  fish. 

Other  species  of  this  genus  are  Burbouoh's  Vulture,  C.  Burrovianus,  the  smallest  of  known 
vultnres ;  its  plnmage  is  black,  and  its  length  twenty-two  inches  ;  it  is  found  in  Mexico,  and  no 
doubt  flirther  south.     Probably  it  exists  in  California. 

Genua  GYPOGEEANUS  :  Gyjmgeranus  ;  this  includes  a  single  species,  G.  aerpealarius,  which 
can  hardly  be  classed  with  either  the  falcons,  eagles,  or  vnUures,  It  is  called  the  Serpent  Eater 
because  it  feeds  on  serpents,  and  Secbbtary  Vultitrs  because  it  has  a  tuft  of  quills  or  feathers 
on  the  head,  reminding  one  of  the  quills  which  clerks  or  secretaries  carry  behind  their  ears.  It 
lives  much  on  the  ground,  and  measures  three  feet  in  length ;  in  appearance  it  is  something  lite 
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that  it  was  one  from  il 
ficiently  n 
combatiDg  a 


two  very  dissimilar  birds,  the  eagle  and  the  crane.  The  color  is  blnish-gray,  with  a  reddish- 
brown  tinge  on  the  wings.  It  is  found  in  Southern  Africa,  and  builds  on  high  trees,  and  lives 
in  pairs,  never  collecting  in  flocks.  It  runs  with  considerable  swiftness,  and  attacks  even  lai^ 
serpents  with  great  courage  and  dexterity.  The  following  interesting  account  is  furnished  by 
Vrman  : 

"  In  descending  from  a  mountain  into  a  very  deep  bog,  I  perceived,  nearly  perpendicaiarly  be- 
low me,  a  bird  which  raised  and  lowered  itself  very  rapidly,  with  very  extraordinary  motions. 
Although  I  well  knew  the  secretary,  and  had  killed  many  of  these  birds  at  Natal,  it  was  impos- 
sible for  me  to  recognize  it  in  the  vertical  situation  in  which  I  found  myself,  and  I  only  suspected 
bearing.  Having  found  means,  by  fiivor  of  some  rocks,  to  approach  suf' 
3s!y  and  without  being  discovered,  I  found  that  this  bird  was  a  secretary 
The  fight  was  very  sharp  on  both  sides,  and  the  skill  equal  on  the  part  of 
each  of  the  combatants.  But  the  serpent,  which  perceived  the  ineqaality  of  its  strength,  em- 
ployed that  adroit  cunning  which  is  attribnted  to  it,  in  order  to  save  itself  by  flight  and  regain 
its  hole ;  while  the  bird,  divining  its  intention,  stopped  it  at  once,  and  throwing  itself  before  the 
serpent  by  one  spring,  cut  off  its  retreat.  Wherever  the  reptile  essayed  to  escape  there  it  always 
found  its  enemy.  Then,  uniting  sldll  with  courage,  it  erected  itself  fiercely,  to  intimidate  the  bird, 
and  presented,  with  a  frightfii!  hiss,  a  menacing  gape,  inflamed  eyes,  and  a  head  swollen  with  rage 
and  poison.  Sometimes  this  offensive  resistance  suspended  hostilities  for  an  instant;  but  the  bird 
soon  returned  to  the  charge ;  and  covering  its  body  with  one  of  its  wings  as  with  a  shield,  struck 
its  enemy  with  the  other,  with  the  bony  protuberance  of  which  I  have  already  spoken,  and  which, 
like  small  clubs,  overpowered  it  the  more  snrely,  inasmuch  as  it  presented  itself  to  the  blows.  In 
effect,  I  saw  it  reel  and  fell  extended :  then  the  conqueror  threw  himself  upon  it  to  finish  his 
work;  and  with  one  blow  nf  the  bill  split  its  sknll.  At  this  moment,  having  no  further  observa- 
tions to  make,  I  killed  it  i  found  in  its  crop,  on  dissecting  it,  eleven  rather  large  lizards,  three 
serpents  as  long  as  one's  arm,  eleven  small  tortoises  very  entire,  many  of  which  were  about  two 
inches  in  diameter,  and,  finally,  a  quantity  of  locusts  and  insects.  The  lizards,  the  serpents,  and 
the  tortoises  had  all  received  the  stroke  of  the  bill  on  the  head," 

This  bird  is  capable  of  being  tamed,  and  attempts  have  been  made  to  introduce  it  into  Mar- 
tinique, for  the  purpose  of  destroying  venoraoios  serpents. 

Other  species  of  this  genus  have  been  named  as  the  G.  Oapensis,  G.  OamUensis,  and  &.  Phil- 
lippensis,  but  none  of  these  are  established. 
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THE  STKIGEDJ*;  OE  OWLS. 

The  two  preceding  families  of  Falcons  and  Vultures  are  generally  active  during  the  day,  and 
hence  are  called  Dinmal  Birds  of  Prey.  We  now  come  to  the  Owls,  which  reverse  this  system, 
and,  aleeping  by  day  and  entering  upon  the  duties  and  pleasures  of  life  by  night,  are  called  Nocturnal 
Birds  of  Prey.  In  all  ages  and  countries  they  seem  to  have  made  a  powerful  impression  on  the 
human  imagination,  usually  of  a  gloomy  and  terrifie  nature.     Seldom  seen  except  aa  dim  and 
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flitting  spoetera  in  the  twilight,  or  in  the  deeper  shadows  of  nigbt,  and  then,  uttering  strange  and 
melancholy  cries  from  the  depths  of  gloomy  forests,  or  ghastly  ruins,  or  perched  on  the  black, 
crumbling  towers  of  some  ghost-haunted  castle,  accursed  in  popular  imagination — they  very  natu- 
rally became  associated  with  the  loathed  and  dreaded  powers  of  darkness.  Their  sti-ange  forms, 
their  lat^e  heads,  staring  eyes,  and  uncouth  gestures,  served  to  deepen  these  sinister  impressions, 
so  that  they  came  to  be  regarded  as  birds  of  ill  omen,  and  even  as  messengers  of  coming  doom. 


ire  says : 


Out,  ye  owls  I  nothing  but  songs  of  death  I" 

sentiment  of  the  time.     Spencer  says,  ii 


And  again  : 

And  an  old  dramatist  s; 


"  Tbe  ill-faced  oule,  Death's  dreaded  masHenger." 
?s: 

"  When  soreeoh-oirls  croak  npoo  the  ohimney-topa, 
It's  certain  then  yon  of  a  corse  shall  hear." 

I'liny  had  said,  ages  before,  to  use  the  quaint  translation  of  Philemon  Holland,  "The  soritch- 
owle  betokeneth  alwais  some  heavie  newes,  and  is  most  execrable  and  accursed  and  unseemly  in 
the  presages  of  publick  affaires.  He  teepeth  ever  in  deserts,  and  loveth  not  onely  such  unpeopled 
places,  but  also  that  are  horrible  and  hard  of  accesse.  In  summer  he  is  the  verie  monster  of  the 
night,  neither  crying  nor  singing  out  eleere,  but  uttering  a  certain  heavie  grone  of  doleful!  moning. 
And  therefore  if  he  be  seeue  to  flie  either  within  cities,  or  otherwise  abroad  in  any  place,  it  is  not 
for  good,  but  prognosticateth  some  fearful  misfortune,  Howbeit,  I  myself  know  that  he  hath 
Bitten  upon  many  houses  of  privat  men,  and  yet  no  deadly  accident  followed  thereupon.  He 
never  flieth  directly  at  ease,  as  he  would  himselfe,  but  evermore  sidelong  and  byas,  as  if  ho  were 
carried  away  with  the  wind  or  somewhat  else." 

Hood,  in  his  poem  of  the  "  Haunted  House,"  has  grouped  the  owl  with  other  objects  of  general 
horror  and  aversion,  in  a  manner  forcibly  to  illustrate  the  popular  superstitions  to  which  we  allude  : 

"  On  erery  side  the  aspect  was  tho  same — 
All  mined,  deHoIale,  forlorn,  and  savage ; 
So  hand  or  foot  within  the  precinct  came 


"  The  centipede  along  the  Hireshold  crept ; 
The  cobweb  hung  acroes  in  maiy  tangle, 
And  ia  its  winding-sheet  the  maggot  slept 
At  every  noofc  and  angle. 

"  The  startled  bata  flew  ont— bird  after  bird ; 

IS«  «er«eok-ov}l  otierhead  began  tofiaiitr. 

And  eegmed  to  Tjwck  ^e  ety  thai  she  Itad  heard 

Some  dfktg  netim  lUter. 

"  The  wood-louse  drooped  and  rolled  into  a.  ball. 
Touched  by  some  impulse  occult  op  mechanic ; 
And  nameless  beelles  ran  along  tiie  wall 
In  tmiveFsal  panic. 

"  The  subtle  spider,  that  from  overhead 

Hung  like  a  spy  on  human  guilt  and  error, 
Saddecly  turned,  and  up  its  slender  thread 
Ran  with  a  nimble  terror, 

"  Huge  drops  rolled  down  the  walls  as  if  they  wept. 
And  where  the  cricket  used  to  chirp  so  shrilly, 
The  toad  was  squatting,  and  the  lizard  crept 
On  that  damp  hearth  and  chilly." 
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A  clever  writer  in  "Housetold  Words"  huuioroitsly  traces  this  common  prejudice  in  various 
languages  as  follows : 

"Oor  polite  French  ally  mates  up  his  mouth  and  saya  ffi5o«,  with  a  strong  and  spiteful  accents 
nation  of  tte  last  syllable,  which  is  the  obnoxious  root  of  the  name  in  nearly  all  languages ;  or 
he  speaks  through  his  nose,  as  none  but  a  Frenchman  can  speai,  and  stigmatizes  the  poor  thing 
as  a  Chat-Huant  or  hooting-cat,  a  designation  at  once  illogical  and  illiberal.  The  soft^voiced 
Italian  chokes  with  the  malicious  epithet  Gi^;  the  grave  Spaniard,  taking  a  cigarito  from  his 
lips,  sonorously  exclaims  Buho ;  the  Lower  Austrian  imitates  the  Castilian  as  well  as  he  can, 
and  cries  Buha;  while  the  German,  with  wondering  eyes  and  unmeaning  face,  delivers  timaelf 
of  Side — which  he  pronounces  very  like  oily — as  if  he  had  hit  upon  something  superlatively 
characteristic  and  transcendental.  Vulgarity  marks  the  treatment  which  the  owl  experiences  in 
England.  Madge-howUt  is,  perhaps,  the  least  un gentlemanlike  of  the  names  we  give ;  but  a  nnm- 
ber  of  offensive  adjectives  are  freely  applied  to  designate  a  bird  quite  as  estimable  as  many  that 
enjoy  a  much  better  character.  In  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  the  owl  is  served  out,  so  to  speak, 
in  barbarous  Celtic,  as  a  Oorrasgreacko,g,  or  a  Oailleach-mdhche,  words  which  I  defy  the  least 
harmonious  bird  of  night  itself  to  pronounce;  and  the  Welsh  leave  yon  to  choose  between 
Dylhian  Wen  and  Aderyn-y-Corpk,  both  of  which,  you  may  be  sure,  mean  something  disagree- 
able. The  Red  Indians  of  North  America,  who  know  no  better,  call  their  owl  Cobadecuotch  and 
Wapohao,  and  the  native  Australians,  who  ought  to  be  the  last  people  to  sneer  at  others,  deri- 
sively say  £ucS:-hu:S:  when  they  speak  of  the  Bird  of  Wisdom.  The  Japanese  have  a  canine  no- 
tion of  our  Iriend — perhaps  they  believe  them  to  be  feathered  dogs — and  whisper  Howo-waiwo 
when  he  sails  across  their  path.  The  Arabs,  with  their  deep,  gutteral  voices,  say  Khufj;  but 
what  word  tte  Persians  use  I  decline  to  mention.  This  enumeration  might  be  greatly  extended. 
Enough,  probably,  has  been  instanced  to  show  that  t!ie  owl  is  not  in  the  slightest  degree  indebted 
to  mankind  for  the  ordinary  politeness  that  is  due  to  every  stranger." 

Such  axe  the  popular  impressions  which  have  been  entertained  for  ages  in  respect  to  the  owl — 
the  offspring  of  ignorance  and  that  tendency  of  mankind  to  fill  every  space  which  has  not  been 
made  familiar  by  experience,  with  spirits  of  darkness.  It  is  the  mission  of  science  to  dissipate 
these  foul  inventions;  it  is  especially  the  purpose  of  such  a  humble  work  as  this  to  remove  the 
injurious  and  mischievous  fictions  which  ignorance,  the  fruitful  mother  of  prejudice  and  supersti- 
tion, has  woven  around  many  of  the  objects  which  God  has  created  and  placed  in  communication, 
more  or  less  intimate,  with  mankind.  The  owl,  truly  and  properly  viewed,  is  calculated  to  excite 
not  merely  cariosity,  but  gratified  wonder :  it  is  so  constituted  and  so  adapted  to  the  purposes 
of  its  creation  as  to  be  the  theme  of  unbounded  admiration  among  naturalists ;  it  is  also,  in  fact, 
so  far  from  being  an  enemy  of  man,  that  it  is  in  reality  one  of  his  best  friends;  for,  living  upon 
vermin  that  devour  our  substance,  it  is  the  protector  of  our  granaries  and  larders.  Instead  of 
being  a  gloomy  and  loathsome  monster,  it  is  in  fact  a  cheerful  bird,  singing,  dancing,  and  rollick- 
ing in  its  daylight  of  darkness ;  it  is  a  good  liver,  and  on  proper  occasions,  a  merry-maker,  rois- 
terer, and  Robin  Goodfellow — nay,  even  a  buffoon,  as  our  pages  hereafter  will  show.  In  its  moral 
qualities  it  is  most  exemplary.  It  not  only  enjoys  all  the  pleasures  of  making  love,  of  courtship 
and  flirtation,  of  nest-building,  hatching,  and  raising  the  young,  of  hushing  the  little  dears  to 
slumber  by  gossip  and  song — which  we,  who  have  not  an  ear  for  such  music,  call  hooting  and 
screeching — but  its  parental  devotion,  in  pro^erity  and  adversity,  is  really  worthy  of  admiration. 
Connubial  faith  and  felicity  are  marked  features  in  the  owl's  domestic  life ;  its  providence  is  pro- 
verbiaL  It  is  profoundly  weather-wise,  and  by  its  whoopings,  to  those  who  are  versed  in  these 
things,  announces  the  coming  storm.  These  facta  should  not  be  reflected  upon  in  vain,  A  bird 
that  for  six  thousand  years  has  been  held  to  be  accursed,  in  the  light  of  modern  science  is  proved 
to  be  a  good  and  genial  and  worthy  member  of  God's  creation.  Let  us  be  careful  how  we 
venture  to  aflirm  that  any  thing  God  has  made,  is  accursed ! 

To  understand  the  owl,  we  must  regard  him  from  his  own  point  of  view.  He  is  made  for  the 
night,  as  we  are  for  the  day.  Daylight  is  darkness  to  him  ;  sunset  is  his  sunrise.  During  the 
day  he  is  blind,  and  nothing  can  exceed  the  awkwardness  and  stupidity  of  his  appearance  at  such 
a  time.     But  when  evening  approaches,  his  whole  being  is  transformed.     He  then  glides  forth 
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upon  the  air,  mninj  is  li  1"^  volition,  bending,  wiading,  and  circling  Lither  and  thither,  noiBe- 
less  aa  a  shadow,  and  with  the  utmost  grace  and  facihty,  Hia  large  eyes — before  so  vacant — are 
now  full  of  expression,  ind  like  those  of  a  cat,  penetrate  the  darkest  caverns,  glance  into  the 
crannies  of  rocks  and  walls,  and  sweep  the  whole  view  with  a  keen,  rapid,  and  sagacious  scrutiny. 
Ho  is  not  solitarj,  for  his  Lindred  are  with  him,  and  he  enjoys  alt  the  pleasares  of  society.  He 
sings,  and  there  are  those  around  who  delight  in  his  performance.  In  sliort,  it  was  the  will  of  the 
Creator  that  even  the  night  should  not  be  wholly  barren  of  life  and  enjoyment,  and  so  He  made 
the  Owl,  and  various  other  creatures,  to  fill  this  vacuum,  and  no  reflecting  mind  can  foil  to  remark 
with  wonder  anl  almiratnn,  how  perfe  tly  thcie  cicatuic  are  adapted  to  their  condition 

The  form  and  strmti  c  cf  the  uwl  irp  sj  pp  iliar  ts  t<  arrpst  the  attention  of  <3\ery  behol  ler 

Th  !3ri,e  cat  like 
h  ad  and  ta  e  some 
tim  s  SLt  off  bv  tuft*! 
ot  feitheis  whii,h 
have  the  aipearant^ 
of  ear-  conatitut*" 
their  most  ch-tracter 
istie  features.  The 
large  eyes,  directed  in 
front,  inclosed  by 
feathers  in  the  form 
of  a  shell,  give  added 
effect  to  the  staring 
expression  of  the 
countenance.  Their 
plumage  is  soft  and 
downy,  the  edges  be- 
ing recurved  so  as  to 
;  the  eyes  are  fixed  in 

„  —  — J,  in  following  an  object 

s  obliged  to  turn  its  head,  whence  the 
II  by  going  round  and  round  be- 
1  which  an  owl  ia  sitting,  will  cause  it 
i  off.  Though  the  appearance  of  the 
bird  is  plump,  its  body  is  in  feet  little  more  than  skin 
and  bones.  The  hearing  is  said  to  be  more  acute 
than  that  of  any  other  member  of  the  feathered 
The  wings  are  short,  the  bill  hooked,  the 
milar  to  those  of  other  predacious  birds. 
The  eggs  are  generally  two,  sometimes  three  or  four. 
They  feed  for  the  most  part  on  mice,  moles,  birds, 
and  insects.  Most  of  those  found  in  the  United  States  are  in  some  degree  migratory.  These 
are  the  general  characteristics;  but  among  the  numerous  species  there  are  striking  peculiarities. 

The  owls — of  which  one  hundred  and  forty  species  have  been  described,  forty  of  them  belong- 
ing to  our  hemisphere — are  divided  into  several  families  by  some  naturalists ;  we  shall,  however, 
follow  those  who  divide  them  only  into  genera  and  species,  first  noticing  those  which  are  called 
DaT/  Owls,  and  then  those  which  are  more  strictly  N'iffkt  Owls, 

Gemis  8URNIA  ;  this  includes  those  species  which  resemble  in  theiribrm,  aspect  and  habits  the 
Mconidas,  and  hence  are  called  Hawh-Owts.  Their  characteristics  are ;  the  head  deprived  of  ears 
or  tuft ;  the  concha  small,  and  without  operculum ;  the  bill  short ;  the  legs  feathered  to  the 
feet;  the  wings  obtuse;  the  tail  long  and  tapering.     The  species  are  partially  diurnal. 

The  Hawk  Owl,  Day  Owl,  or  Canada  Owl,  S.  fimerea,  the  S.  caparacoch  of  Chenu,  the 
Long-tailed  Siberian  Owl  of  Buffon,  Paypaw  Theecawsew  of  the  Cree  Indians,  the  Ood-no- 
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Hmoot  of  the  Esquimaux,  is  brown  and  white-spotted  above,  of  various  forms ;  white  spots  on  the 
bordersof  the  wings,  oil  a  brown  ground;  lower  parts  white  transvei'selj  striped  with  brown;  length 
fifteen  to  eighteen  inches.  It  is  common  to  both  continents,  being  most  abundant  at  the  north, 
but  is  often  seen  as  far  south  as  Pennsylvania.     Wilson  thus  describes  it : 

"This  is  an  inhabitant  of  both  continents,  a  kind  of  equivocal  species,  or  rather  a  connecting 
link  between  the  hawk  and  the  owl  tribes,  resembling  the  latter  in  the  feet,  and  in  the  radiating 
feathei's  round  the  eye  and  bill ;  but  approaching  nearer  to  the  former  in  the  amallness  of  its 
head,  narrowness  of  its  face,  and  in  its  length  of  tail.  In  short,  it  seems  just  such  a  figure  as  one 
would  expect  to  see  generated  between  a  hawk  and  an  ow!  of  the  same  size,  were  it  possible  for 
them  to  produce;  and  yet  is  as  distinct,  independent,  and  original  a  species  as  any  other.  It  has 
also  another  strong  trait  of  the  hawk  tribe — in  flying  and  preying  by  day,  contrary  to  the  general 
habit  of  owls.  It  is  characterized  as  a  bold  and  active  species,  following  the  fowler,  and  carrying 
off  his  game  as  soon  as  it  is  shot.  It  is  said  to  prey  on  partridges  and  other  birds;  and  is  very 
common  at  Hudson's  Bay,  where  it  is  called  by  the  Indians  Coparacock.  We  are  also  informed 
that  this  same  species  inhabits  Denmark  and  Sweden,  is  irequent  in  all  Siberia,  and  on  the  west 
side  of  the  TJralian  chain  as  far  as  Casan  and  the  Volga;  but  not  in  Russia.  It  was  also  seen  by 
navigators  near  Sandwich  Sound,  in  latitntie  61°  north.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that,  in  all  owls 
that  fly  by  night,  the  exterior  edges  and  sides  of  the  wing-quil!s  are  slightly  recurved,  and  end  in 
fine  hairs  or  points ;  by  which  means  the  bird  is  enabled  to  pass  through  the  air  with  the  greatest 
silence- — a  provision  necessary  for  enabling  it  the  better  to  surprise  its  prey.  In  the  hawk-owl 
now  before  ns,  which  Aim  by  day,  and  to  whom  this  contrivance  would  be  of  no  consequence,  it 
is  accordingly  omitted,  or  at  least  is  scarcely  observable.  So  judicious,  so  wise,  and  perfectly 
i,  are  all  the  dispositions  of  the  Creator." 
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The  White  Owl,  Snowy  Owl,  or  Ermine  Owl,  S.  harfang,  or  S.  nyetea  of  Latham,  is  the  Wa- 
pohoo  of  the  Cree  Indians  and  the  Ookpeegttak  of  the  Esquimaux.  The  head  is  small  in  proportion ; 
bill  black,  entirely  hidden  by  the  hairy  feathers  at  its  base ;  plumage  snow-white,  but  more  or  less 
variegated  with  transverse  brown  spots  or  stripes;  the  younger  the  bird  is,  the  larger  and  more 
numerous  are  these  stripes;  very  old  individuals  are  pure  white,  without  any  brown  spots;  iris 
fine  orange  yellow  ;  feet  very  well  covered,  so  as  to  look  almost  woolly  to  the  claws ;  tail  rounded, 
not  much  exceeding  in  length  the  extremity  of  the  wings ;  length  twenty-four  or  twenty-five 
inches ;  female  considerably  lai^er  than  the  male ;  young  at  the  time  of  departure  from  the 
nest  covered  with  brown  down ;  the  first  feathers  bright  down.  It  is  found  in  the  Arctic  regions 
of  the  Old  and  New  World,  Iceland,  Sweden,  Norway,  Lapland,  and  the  north  of  Europe  gener- 
ally.    The  author  just  quoted  says  ; 

"  This  great  northern  hunter  inhabits  the  coldest  and  most  dreary  regions  of  the  northern  hem- 
isphere on  both  continents.  The  forlorn  mountains  of  Greenland,  covered  with  eternal  ice  and 
snows,  where,  for  nearly  half  the  year  the  silence  of  death  and  desolation  might  almost  be  ex- 
pected to  reign,  furnish  food  and  shelter  to  this  hardy  adventurer,  whence  he  is  only  driven  by 
the  extreme  severity  of  weather  toward  the  sea-shore.  He  is  found  in  Lapland,  Norway,  and  the 
country  near  Hudson's  Bay,  during  the  whole  year ;  ia  said  to  be  common  in  Siberia,  and  numer- 
ous in  Eamtfichatka.  He  is  often  seen  in  Canada  and  the  northern  districts  of  tlie  United  States, 
and  sometimes  extends  his  visits  to  the  borders  of  Florida.  Nature,  ever  provident,  has  so  efiect- 
ually  secured  this  bird  from  the  attacks  of  cold,  that  not  even  a  point  is  left  exposed.  The  bill  is 
almost  completely  hid  among  a  mass  of  feathers  that  cover  the  face ;  the  legs  are  clothed  with 
such  an  osttberance  of  long,  thick,  hair-like  plumage,  as  to  appear  nearly  as  lai^  as  those  of  a 
middle-sized  dog,  nothing  being  visible  hut  the  claws,  which  are  large,  black,  much  hooked,  and 
extremely  sharp.  The  whole  plumage  below  the  surface  is  of  the  most  exquisitely  soft,  warm, 
and  elastic  kind,  and  so  closely  matted  together  as  to  make  it  a  difficult  matter  to  penetrate  to 
the  skin. 
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"The  uana]  food  of  this  specie's  consists  of  hares,  grouse,  rabbits,  ducks,  mice,  and  even  carrion. 
Unlike  most  of  his  tnhe,  he  hunts  by  day  as  well  as  by  twilight,  and  is  partiuularly  fond  of  fre- 
quenting the  shores  and  bints  of  shallow  rivers,  over  the  surface  of  which  he  slowly  sails,  or  sits 
on  a  rock  a  little  raised  above  the  water,  watching  for  fish.  These  he  seizes  with  a  sudden  and 
instantaneous  stroke  of  the  foot,  seldom  missing  hia  aim.  In  the  more  southern  and  thickly-set- 
tled parts  ho  is  seldom  seen,  and  when  he  appears,  his  size,  color,  and  singular  aspect  attract  gen- 
eral notice," 

Gmius  ATHENE  :  Athene — C'kevScke  of  Le  Maout. — The  tena  Athene,  being  one  of  the  names 
of  Minerva,  the  Greek  goddess  of  wisdom,  is  adopted  because  the  owl,  from  hia  meditative  air 
and  mysterious  habits,  was  popularly  supposed  to  penetrate  the  future  and  be  possessed  of  super- 
human knowledge,  whence  he  was  sacred  to  Minerva,  and  was  called  the  Bird  of  Wisdom.  The 
birds  of  this  genns  are  without  ear-tufts;  the  facial  disk  is  incomplete;  the  bill  is  short;  the  tail 
short  and  square.  The  name  of  Bird-O-tch  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  species  :  these  are  very 
numerous,  probably  forty  in  number,  distributed  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

The  Little  Owl  or  Europe — the  Petite  Ohouette  of  the  French,  A.  noctua  of  C.  Bonaparte — 
is  a  small  species  of  the  size  of  a  thrush ;  its  plumage  is  diversified  with  black  and  white ;  it 
avoids  woods,  and  inhabits  old  walla  and  ruinous  edifices.  It  is  not  wholly  nocturnal,  but  hunts 
even  before  and  after  the  twilight.  It  feeds  on  small  birds,  mice,  moles,  and  insects.  Its  cry  is 
poupou,  pov,p<m,  and  sometimes  aimi,  hemS,  edmS.  It  makes  its  nest  in  old  walls,  in  the  roofs  of 
houses,  and  the  crevices  of  rocks.  When  taken  young  it  can  be  easily  domesticated,  and  becomes 
a  very  amusing  pet.  M.  Gerard  gives  a  highly  interesting  account  of  one  that  slept  with  a  young 
cat  and  went  about  the  fields  hunting  with  it.  It  was  ^so  very  loving  and  familiar  with  a  tame 
CTOW,     It  hunted  insects  by  itself  in  the  garden,  and  destroyed  a  prodigions  number. 

The  Acadian  Owi  or  Sparrow-Owl — caiiiei  Savi-whet  in  Massachusetts — A.  passerina,  is  one 
of  the  least  of  its  genus,  but,  like  many  other  little  folks,  makes  up  in  neatness  of  general  form 
and  appearance  for  deficiency  of  size,  and  is,  perhaps,  the  most  shapely  of  all  our  owls.  Nor  are 
the  colors  and  markings  of  its  plumage  inferior  in  simplicity  and  effect  to  most  others.  It  also 
possesses  an  eye  folly  equal  in  spirit  and  brilliancy  to  the  best  of  them.  It  is  a  general  and  con- 
stant inhabitant  of  the  Middle  and  Northern  States,  but  is  most  numerous  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  sea-shore,  and  among  woods  and  swamps  of  pine-trees.  It  rarely  rambles  much 
during  the  day ;  but  if  disturbed,  flies  a  short  way,  and  ^ain  takes  shelter  from  the  light ;  at  the 
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approacli  of  twiliglit  it  is  all  life  and  activity,  being  a  noted  and  dexterous  mouse-catcher.  It  is 
found  as  far  north  as  Nova  Scotia,  and  even  Hudson's  Bay  ;  is  frequent  in  Russia,  and  is  more  or 
less  common  throughont  Northern  and  Middle  Europe.  In  this  country  it  builds  its  nest  gener- 
ally in  pines,  half  way  up  the  tree,  and  lays  two  eggs,  which,  like  those  of  the  rest  of  its  genus, 
are  white.  The  melancholy  and  gloomy  umbrage  of  those  solitary  evergreens  forms  its  favorite 
haunts,  where  it  sits  dozing  and  slumbering  all  day,  lulled  by  the  roar  of  the  neighboring  ocean. 
It  ia  seven  inches  and  a  half  long,  and  eighteen  inches  in  spread  of  wing ;  tlie  upper  parts  are  a 
plain  brown-olive ;  the  lower  parts  streaked  with  yellow  and  reddish-bay. 

The  Earth  Owl — the  Urucurtt  of  Aaara — A.  cunieularia,  is  brown  above  and  white  beneath ; 
the  feet  are  garnished  with  tubercles ;  tlie  length  is  nine  inches ;  it  inhabits  the  hot  as  well  as 
the  temperate  parts  of  South  America  down  to  latitude  42°  south.  It  resembles  the  Burrowmg 
Owl  of  the  United  States,  and  appears  to  have  been  confounded  with  it.  It  takes  pofaession  of 
the  vacant  burrows  of  armadillos,  vischacas,  and  foses,  sometimes  even  driving  out  the  lawful 
proprietors  by  entering  the  premises,  and  by  its  intolerable  odor  forcing  them  to  quit.  These 
birds  live  in  pairs,  and  when  disturbed  utter  a  prolonged  cry  of  tchU,  tchU,  tckii.  They  live  on 
mice,  Guinea  pigs,  reptiles,  and  insects. 

The  Sociable  Bubrowibo  Owi^  A.  aocialig — A,  hypugma  of  C.  Bonaparte— is  .nine  or  ten 
inches  long,  and  has  a  moderate-siaed  head;  the  entire  upper  parts  are  a  light  yellowish-brown, 
every  feather  more  or  less  spotted  with  white;  under  parts  white,  with  transverse  bands  of  red- 
dish-brown. This  curious  species  hves  in  large  communities  in  various  localities  east  and  west  of 
the  Rocty  Mountains,  in  the  United  States,  particularly  in  Oregon,  California,  and  on  the  Platte 
River,  in  Nebraska,  Arkansas,  Texas,  and  New  Mexico.  The  most  remarkable  feature  in  its  his- 
tory is  its  association  with  the  prairie  marmots,  of  which  we  have  given  an  account  at  p^e  362. 

Among  the  other  species  of  this  abundant  genus  are  the  Bbamah  Owl,  A.  Brama,  found  in 
India;  the  Chestndt-coloked  Owl,  ^.  eaatanopto-a,  of  Java ;  the  Naked-footed  Athbub,  ^. 
nudipes,  of  the  island  of  Porto  Rico;  the  Collared  Owl,  A.  torquala,  and  the  Cabour^  Owl, 
A.  pumila,  both  of  South  America.     There  are  several  Australian  species. 

Genus  BUBO :  Sm6o.— This  includes  the  largest  and  most  remarkable  species  of  owls,  as  well 
in  Europe  as  America,  and  which  stand  at  the  head  of  several  genera  of  what  are  called  Hm-ned 
Owls,  the  latter  name  derived  from  the  ear-tufts,  which  are  prominent,  and  have  a  resemblance 
to  the  ears  of  a  cat.  The  general  form  of  tlie  present  genus  is  robust,  head  large,  eyes  large, 
wings  long  and  wide,  tail  moderate,  claws  strong  and  curved. 

The  Eaole-Owl  or  Gbbatc-earbd  Owl — the  Hihcm,  Grand  Dtm  of  the  French — B.  maximiis, 
is  a  transatlantic  species,  being  common  in  Lapland,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Norway,  and  rare  in 
England,  France,  and  Italy.  It  is  also  met  with  in  Northern  Asia,  and  as  far  south  !^  Smyrna. 
The  head  is  ornamented  with  two  tufts  of  feathers,  black  in  the  center  and  red  at  the  edges ;  the 
body  above  is  of  a  yello wish-red,  vai-ied  with  gi'ay  and  black;  below  it  is  of  a  light  red,  with 
brown  spots;  the  length  of  the  body  is  two  feet  It  lives  on  hares,  rabbits,  moles,  mice,  rats, 
partridges,  and  reptiles.  Its  loud  hoot,  huekmi,  houkou,  bouhou,  pouhou,  in  the  silence  of  night, 
is  very  startling.  It  makes  its  nest  in  the  crevices  of  rocks  and  remote  ruinous  buildings,  where 
it  lays  two  e^  of  pure  white.  Like  all  the  owls,  this  species  is  an  object  of  antipathy  to  other 
species  of  birds,  many  of  which  harass  it  by  their  bills  and  their  clamor,  if  it  is  so  imprudent  as  to 
wander  forth  in  the  daytime. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  attachment  of  these  owls  to  their  young,  the  following  anecdote  is  re- 
lated by  a  Swedish  gentleman,  who  resided  several  years  on  a  farm  near  a  steep  mountain,  in  the 
summit  of  which  two  eagle-owls  had  built  their  nest :  "  One  day,  in  the  month  of  July,  a  young 
bird,  having  quitted  the  nest,  was  caught  by  the  servants.  The  bird  was,  considering  the  season  of 
the  year,  well  feathered ;  but  the  down  appeared  here  and  there  between  these  feathers,  which 
had  not  yet  attained  their  full  growth.  After  it  was  caught  it  was  shut  np  in  a  large  hen-coop, 
when,  to  his  surprise,  on  the  following  morning,  a  fine  young  partridge  was  fonnd  lying  dead  be- 
fore the  door  of  the  coop.  It  was  immediately  concluded  that  this  provision  had  been  brought 
there  by  the  old  owls,  which  had  no  doubt  been  making  search  during  the  night  for  their  lost 
young  one.     And  such  was  indeed  the  fact,  for  night  after  night,  for  fourteen  days,  was  this  same 
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raark  of  affectirm  reptitecJ  ITie  gimewlivh  the  nkl  Liie=  carriccl  to  it  consisted  chiefly  of  young 
partridges  newly  Lillcd,  but  sometimes  a  little  spoiled  On  one  occasion  a  moor-fowl  was  brought 
so  fresh  that  it  was  actually  warm  under  the  iinga,  and  at  another  time  a  putrid  Iamb  was 


The  Great  Hornbd  Owl,  or  Cat  Owl  B  Yirgtmanus,  (see  engraving,  page  64,)  is  two  feet 
long ;.  the  horns  three  inches,  consisting  of  thirteen  or  fourti  en  leathers ;  the  eyes  golden  yellow  ; 
upper  parts  dusky,  finely  penciled  on  a  tawny  and  whitish  ground ;  beneath,  elegantly  marked 
with  transverse  bands  of  brown  on  a  bright  tawny  giound  mised  with  white.  It  is  found  in 
almost  every  part  of  the  United  States,  bnt  is  beLoming  scarce  in  thicMy-settled  regions.  "His 
favorite  residence,"  says  Wilson,  "11  in  the  dait  solitudes  ot  deep  swamps,  covered  with  a  growth 
of  gigantic  timber;  and  here,  as  soon  as  evening  draws  on,  and  mankind  retire  to  rest,  he  sends 
forth  such  sounds  as  Roem  scarcely  to  belong  to  this  world,  startling  the  solitary  pilgrim  as  he 
slnmbers  by  his  forest  fire, 

*'  MukJDg  Dight  hideous." 

Along  the  mountainous  shores  of  the  Ohio,  and  amid  the  deep  forests  of  Indiana,  alone  and  re- 
posing in  the  woods,  this  ghostly  watchman  has  frequently  warned  me  of  the  approach  of  morn- 
ing, and  amused  me  with  his  singular  exclamations,  sometimes  sweeping  down  and  around  my 
fire,  uttering  a  loud  and  sndden  Waugh  01  Waugh  0!  sufficient  to  have  alarmed  a  whole  gar- 
rison. He  has  other  nocturnal  solos,  no  less  melodious,  one  of  which  very  strikingly  resembles 
the  half-suppressed  screama  of  a  person  suffocating  or  throttled,  and  cannot  fiiil  of  being  exceed- 
ingly entertaining  to  a  lonely,  benighted  traveler,  in  the  midst  of  an  Indian  wilderness! 

"  This  species  inhabits  the  country  round  Hudson's  Bay,  and  extends  even  to  the  arctic  r^ons, 
where  it  is  often  found  white.  It  has  also  been  seen  white  in  the  United  States ;  but  this  has 
doubtless  been  owing  to  disease  or  natural  defect,  and  not  to  climate.  It  preys  on  young  rabbits, 
squirrels,  rats,  mice,  partridges,  and  small  birds  of  various  kinds.  It  has  been  often  known  to 
prowl  about  the  larm-house,  and  carry  off  chickens  from  roost.     A  very  large  one,  wing-broken 
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while  on  a  foraging  exctirsion  of  tliia  kind,  was  kept  about  the  house  fov  several  days,  and  at 
length  disappeared,  no  one  knew  how.  Almost  every  day  after  this,  hens  and  chickens  also  dis- 
appeared, one  by  one,  in  an  unaccountable  manner,  till,  in.  eight  or  ten  days,  very  few  were  left 
remaining.  The  fox,  the  mink,  and  the  weasel,  were  alternately  the  reputed  authors  of  this  mis- 
chief, until  one  moniing,  the  old  lady  herself  rising  before  day  to  bake,  in  passing  toward  the 
oven,  surprised  her  late  prisoner,  the  owl,  regaling  himself  on  the  body  of  a  newly-tilled  hen ! 
The  thief  instantly  made  for  his  hole  under  the  house,  from  whence  the  enraged  matron  soon  dis- 
lodged him  with  the  brush-handle,  and  without  mercy  dispatched  him.  In  this  snug  retreat 
were  found  the  greater  part  of  the  feathers,  and  many  large  fragments,  of  her  whole  family  of 
chickens. 

"There  is  something  in  the  cnaractor  of  the  owl  so  recluse,  solitary,  and  mysterious;  some- 
thing so  discordant  in  the  tones  of  its  voice,  hoard  only  amid  the  silence  and  gloom  of  night,  and 
in  the  most  lonely  and  sequestered  situations,  as  to  have  strongly  impressed  the  minds  of  man- 
kind in  general  with  sensations  of  awe  and  abhorrence  of  the  whole  tribe.  The  poets  have  in- 
dulged freely  in  this  general  prejudice,  and  in  their  descriptions  and  delineations  of  midnight 
storms,  and  gloomy  scenes  of  nature,  the  owl  is  generally  introduced  to  heighten  the  horror  of 
the  picture.  Ignorance  and  superstition,  in  all  ages  and  in  all  eonntries,  listen  to  the  voice  of  the 
owl,  and  even  contemplate  its  physiognomy  ivith  feelings  of  disgust,  and  a  kind  of  fearful  awe. 
The  priests  or  conjurers,  among  some  of  our  Indian  nations,  have  taken  advant^e  of  the  rever- 
ential horror  for  this  bird,  and  have  adopted  the  Great  Horned  Owl,  the  subject  of  the  present  ac- 
count, as  the  symbol  or  emblem  of  their  office. 

"Nothing  is  a  more  effectual  cure  for  superstition  tlian  a  knowledge  of  the  general  laws  and 
productions  of  nature ;  nor  more  forcibly  leads  our  reflections  to  the  first,  great,  self-existent  Cause 
of  all,  to  whom  our  reverential  awe  is  then  humbly  devoted,  and  not  to  any  of  his  dependent  crea- 
tures. With  all  the  gloomy  habits  and  ungracious  tones  of  the  owl,  there  is  nothing  in  this  bird 
supernatural  or  mysterious,  or  more  than  that  of  a  simple  bird  of  prey,  formed  for  feeding  by 
night  and  reposing  by  day." 

Mr.  Cassin  regards  the  following  as  varieties  of  the  preceding,  or  very  closely  allied  species : 
B.  Atlanticus,  JB.  Pacificm,  B.  Arctimjs,  B.  Magellanicus. 

The  Eastbrm  Horned  Owl,  B.  Orientalis,  is  found  in  Java  and  Sumatra. 

Genus  SCOPS :  Scops, — The  birds  of  this  genus  are  marked  with  horns  or  ears,  and  resemble 
the  preceding,  but  are  much  smaller ;  the  European  Scops-bared  Owl,  S.  Ewrtypcens — Petit- 
Due  of  the  French — is  of  the  size  of  a  thrush,  its  colors  being  ash  and  fawn,  beautitiilly  mottled 
with  black,  gray,  and  white.  It  is  common  in  Central  and  Southern  Europe,  and  feeds  on  insects 
and  small  quadrupeds.  It  is  capable  of  domestication,  and  becomes  veiy  familiar.  It  is  migra- 
tory, arriving  in  Europe  in  the  spring  and  departing  in  September ;  it  spends  the  winter  in  Africa 
and  Asia. 

The  ScRBBCH-OwL,  Red  Owl,  Mottled  Owl,  iS".  osto,  is  one  of  the  most  common  species  in 
the  United  States,  and  inhabits  the  whole  of  North  America;  its  head  is  proportionally  lai^e; 
the  ear-tufts  prominent;  the  plumage  above  ashy-brown,  the  feathers  lined  with  dark  brown; 
under  parts  ash-white,  lined  with  brownish-black ;  the  length  nine  or  ten  inches.  The  solemn 
stare  of  this  bird  contrasts  ludicrously  with  its  small  size.  Wilson  says:  "This  nocturnal  wan- 
derer is  well  known  by  its  common  name,  tlio  I/itlle  Screech-Owl,  and  noted  for  its  melancholy, 
quivering  kind  of  wailing  in  the  evenings,  particularly  toward  the  latter  part  of  summer  and  au- 
tumn, near  the  farm-house.  On  clear  moonlight  nights,  they  answer  each  other  from  various 
parts  of  the  fields  or  orchard ;  roost  during  the  day  in  thick  evergreens,  such  as  cedar,  pine,  or 
juniper  trees,  and  arc  rarely  seen  abroad  in  sunshine.  In  May  they  constiTict  their  nest  in  the 
hollow  of  a  tree,  often  in  the  orchard  in  an  old  appie-tree ;  the  nest  is  composed  of  some  hay  and 
a  few  feathers;  the  eggs  are  four,  pure  white,  and  nearly  round.  The  young  are  at  first  covered 
with  a  whitish  down. 

"  I  kept  one  of  this  species  for  several  weeks  in  the  room  beside  me.  It  was  caught  in  a  barn, 
where  it  had  taken  up  its  lodging,  probably  for  the  greater  convenience  of  mousing ;  and,  being 
unhurt,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  remarking  its  manners.     At  first  it  struck  itself  so  forcibly  against 
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the  window  as  frequ.  ntly  to  deprii  c  it,  temingl-)  of  ill  sensation  for  sp*  1 1  il  minutes ;  this  was 
done  so  repeatedly  tint  I  began  to  fear  that  e  thpr  tl  e  glass  or  tin.  owl  s  sLull  must  give  way. 
In  a  few  days,  Lowever,  it  either  begin  to  comprehend  someth  ng  ot  tht  matter,  or  t«  take  dis- 
gust at  the  glass,  for  it  nevi.r  repeated  .s  atten  pta  an  1  oo  became  quite  tame  and  familiar. 
Those  who  have  seen  this  bird  only  in  the  lay  an  fo  m  b  t  an  imperfect  idea  of  its  activity,  and 
even  sprightlineas,  in  its  proper  season  ot  e  re  se  Throucrl  o  t  the  day  it  was  all  stillness  and 
gravity — its  eyelids  half  shut,  its  neck  co  tr'i  t  1  and  ts  head  shrunk,  seemingly,  into  its  body  ; 
but  scarcely  was  the  sun  set,  and  twilight  began  to  approach,  when  its  eyes  became  full  and  spark- 
ling, like  two  living  globes  of  fire ;  it  cronched  on  its  perch,  reconnoitered  every  object  around 
with  looks  of  ei^r  fierceness;  alighted  and  fed;  stood  on  the  meat  with  clenched  talons,  while 
it  tore  it  in  morsels  with  its  bill ;  flew  round  the  room  with  the  silence  of  thought,  and  perching, 
moaned  out  its  melancholy  notes,  with  many  liveEy  gesticulations,  not  at  all  accordant  with  the 
pitifiil  tone  of  its  ditty,  which  reminded  one  of  the  shivering  moanings  of  a  half-frozen  puppy. 
This  species  is  found  generally  over  the  "United  States,  and  is  not  migratory." 

The  Western  Mottled  Owl,  8.  McCallii,  according  to  Cassin  is  a  newly  observed  species, 
seven  and  a  half  inches  long,  found  in  Texas  and  Northern  Mexico.  It  resembles  the  preceding, 
but  is  smaller. 

Gmm  ASCALAPHIA ;  Ascalaphia.—'Y\\\»  includes  the  Gkeat  Short-eared  Owl  of  Europe, 
Strix  Ascalaphus  of  Vieillot;  its  length  is  fourteen  inches;  its  plumage  of  a  whitish-red  of  va- 
rious shades,  with  tints  and  rays  of  a  brownish-black;  on  the  wings  and  beneath  the  body  it  is 
marked  with  large  zigzag  bands  and  blotches  of  the  same  colors,  finely  barred  on  tlie  general 
ground.  Its  range  is  from  Italy  to  Egypt,  being  common  in  the  latter  country.  Its  generic  as 
well  as  specific  name  is  derived  from  the  mythological  story  of  the  unhappy  youtli  who  saw  Pros- 
erpine eat  some  poi^ion  of  a  pomegranate,  and  testifying  to  the  fact,  doomed  her  to  a  perpetual 
exile  iu  the  infernal  regions;  in  return,  the  vengefnl  queen  transformed  him  into  an  owl, 

Gmus  CICCABA  :  C&cafta.— This  includes  the  Huhul,  C.  huhula  ofWagler,  and  Strix  Ihmita 
of  Shaw,  a  beautiful  species,  found  in  Guiana,  where  it  is  called  the  Day  Owl. 

Genus  PHODILITS  :  Pkodilue. — This  term  signifies  Afraid  of  the  light,  and  characterizes  the 
typical  species,  the  Kaloho  Owl,  P.  hadius — Slrix  badta  of  Horsfield,  found  in  Java. 

Qemts  EPHIALTE8  :  Ephialtes,  includes  the  ■White-cheeked  Owl,  M.  leucolis  of  C.  Bona- 
parte, found  in  Senegal. 

Genus  NYGTAETTJS  :  Nyetaetus,  includes  the  Milk  Owl,  jV.  lacleus,o{  the  size  of  the  eagle- 
owl,  and  found  in  Senegal. 

Genus  KETUPU :  Xetupa.'-'nm  term  means  Mght-Eagle,  and  is  applied  to  the  species,  Blo- 
Ketdpu,  its  popular  name  in  Java,  where  it  is  found.  It  is  the  K.  Javanenm  of  Lesson,  and 
Strix  kctupa  of  Horsfield. 
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Genus  SYRNTUM  :  Symiwrn. — ^This  term  moans  Birds  of  Nij/ht,  and  the  genua  includes  sev- 
eral species,  called  Chati-Huani  or  Hooting-Oats  by  the  French. 

The  HuLowE  or  Wood-Owl,  S.  aluco,  is  somewhat  larger  than  the  common  European  owl, 
but  has  similar  manners  and  habits.  It  is  found  in  the  great  forests  of  Europe,  where  it  feeds  on 
squirrels,  bats,  mice,  ifec. 

The  Barred  Owl,  Canada  Owl,  or  Clouded  Owl,  5".  nehdosum,  ia  very  common  in  the 
United  States,  especially  about  the  region  of  Pennsylvania.  It  ia  sixteen  or  seventeen  inches 
long,  of  a  pale  brown  above,  marked  with  transveree  apots  of  white ;  head  large,  and  mottled  with 
brown  and  white ;  the  under  pai-ts  streaked  with  brown  on  a  yellowish  ground.  It  feeds  on  mice 
and  small  quadrupeds,  though  it  occfisionally  catches  a  fowl  or  a  young  rabbit.  It  is  frequently 
seen  flying  by  day,  and  is  then  harassed  by  various  kinds  of  birds.  Its  hoot  of  Waugk!  Waugh! 
at  night,  in  the  thick  forests,  is  doleful  in  the  extreme. 

The  OuRAL  Owl,  S.  Uraiense,  is  a  large  species,  twenty-one  inches  long,  and  iiiliabits  the 
north  of  Europe  and  Asia. 

The  Great  Gray  Owl,  or  Cinereous  Owl,  S.  cinermm,  is  a  large  species,  found  in  the 
northern  parts  of  both  continents ;  its  upper  parts  are  smoky  brown,  nearly  every  feather  more 
or  less  mottled  with  ashy-white;  under  parts  smoky  brown,  also  mottled  with  ashy-white.  The 
length  is  twenty-isix  inches.  It  is  the  largest  species  of  owl  known  in  the  United  States.  It  if 
found  rai-e!y  in  New  England,  breeds  in  Canada,  Wisconsin,  and  Oregon,  and  is  met  with  all 
across  the  continent  farther  north. 

The  Paooda  Owl,  S.  ^godarum,  is  an  East  India  species,  seventeen  inches  long,  vulgarly 
called  Oumi-Kolan, 

Genus  NYCTALE :  HTyctale, — This,  whose  name  signifies  Lovers  of  darkness,  includes  a  single 
American  species,  Ten&malm'b  Owl,  N.  Tengmalmt,  ten  and  a  half  inches  long,  and  found  in  the 
northern  parts  of  our  continent 

The  White-fronted  Owl  or  Kietlaitd's  Owl,  jV.  albifrorts,  resembles  the  Acadian  Owl, 
and  has  been  regarded  by  some  as  identical  with  it.  It  is  eight  inches  long,  and  is  found  in 
Canada. 
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Genus  OTUS  :  Otiut. — This  includes  several  species,  marked  by  movable  ear4iil'ts.  The  Long 
EABBB  Owl  6r  Europe — Hibou  of  the  French ;  Hibou  Moym  Due  of  Temminck — is  fourteen  or 
fifteen  inches  long,  and  feeds  on  small  quadrnpeds,  as  rats,  moles,  mice,  and  small  birda.  Ita  gen- 
eral color  above  is  light  broirn,  marked  with  streaks  of  hlackish-hrown  ;  beneath,  mixed  grayish 
white  and  pale  brown,  streaked  with  uraher.  It  is  common  in  England,  France,  and  throughont 
all  Europe. 

The  Ambbioan  Lono-bared  Owl,  0.  Wilsonianua,  resembles  tlie  preceding,  and  has  been  re- 
garded as  tito  same  species,  but  it  is  somewhat  larger  and  darker  colored,  and  is  doubtless  distinct. 
It  is  one  of  the  commonest  owls  of  the  Nortliern  and  Eastern  States,  breeds  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
is  found  as  far  north  as  Hudson's  Bay. 

The  SeoET-BARBD  Owl,  0.  bi-ackyotm,  is  fourteen  inches  long,  and  is  distill guishecl  by  a  small 
.  head ;  it  feeds  on  small  quadrupeds  and  small  birds,  and  being  migratory  in  England,  coming 
from  the  north  in  October,  is  called  the  Woodcock  Owl. 

The  American  Short-bared  Owl,  or  Marsh  Owl,  Strix  brachyotiii  of  Forster,  is  like  the  pre- 
ceding, and  has  been  regarded  as  the  same  species;  Cassin  thinks,  however,  that  it  is  lai^er  and 
darker  colored,  and  that  it  is  probably  distinct.  It  is  common  throughout  Northern  America, 
being  migratory  in  the  United  States,  as  is  the  case  with  the  American  Long-eared  Owl,  coming 
from  the  north  in  November  and  departing  in  the  spring. 

&mus  STKIX:  5(n>.— This  includes  the  European  Barn-Owl,  S.Jlammea,  which  may  be 
considered  as  the  type  of  the  genus  iSira;,  which  embraces  the  true  owls;  it\s^eEffraieKaA.  Petit 
Chat-huant  Plomhe  of  the  French;  Barhagiannt,  Alloco  Commune  e  Bianco  of  the  Italians; 
Schleierkauz,  Perhcldeierkauts,  and  Perl-Eule  of  the  Germans;  Bam-Owl,  White  Owl,  Church- 
Owl,  GUlihowlet,  Howlet,  Madge-Howlet,  Madge-Owl,  Hissing-  Owl,  and  Sereech-Owl  of  the  Eng- 
lish ;  and  Dyllmn  Wen  of  the  Welsh.  The  upper  parts  are  bright  yellowish,  yaried  with  gray 
and  brown  zigzag  lines,  and  sprinkled  with  a  multitude  of  small  whitish  dots;  face  and  throat 
white;  lower  parts  in  some  individnals-rusty  white,  sprinkled  with  small  brown  dots;  in  others 
bright  white,  marked  with  small  brownish  points ;  in  others  again  without  the  slightest  appear- 
ance of  spots ;  feet  and  toes  covered  with  a  very  short  down,  more  scanty  on  the  toes  ;  iris  yel- 
low ;  length  about  thirteen  inches.  There  arc  varieties,  some  whitish  and  some  entirely  white. 
It  is  common  in  most  parts  of  Europe. 

Montagu  says  that  this  species  is  never  known  to  hoot.  Mr.  Yari'ell  states  that  it  screeches, 
but  does  not  generally  hoot.  Sir  W.  Jardine  declares  that  be  shot  one  in  the  act  of  hooting,  and 
that  at  night,  when  not  alarmed,  hooting  is  its  general  cry.  It  hisses,  and,  like  other  owls  when 
annoyed  or  frightened,  snaps  its  bill  loudly.  It  was  said  to  snore,  but  this  sound  is  now  regarded 
as  the  grumbling  of  the  young  ones  when  hungry.  Rats,  mice,  shrews,  young  birds,  and  beetles 
■brm  their  food,  and  the  mice  especially  suffer  when  the  White  Owl  has  a  young  brood  to  sustain. 
!t  has  been  seen  to  catch  fish.  It  is  almost  domesticated  in  Europe,  especially  in  England,  inhab- 
iting even  populous  towns,  and  is  particularly  attached  to  towel's,  belfries,  the  roofe  of  churches, 
and  other  lofty  buildings,  which  afford  it  a  secure  retreat.  Every  one  will  remember  the  fine  de- 
scriptive lines  of  Gray,  referring,  no  doubt,  to  this  species — 

" from  yoniier  ivy-mantled  tower, 

The  mopiug  owl  does  to  the  moon  complain 
Of  ench  as,  wandering  near  her  secret  bower, 
Molest  her  ancient,  solitsr;  reign." 

MacgUliTray  tells  us  that  the  barn-owl  chooses  for  his  place  of  repose  some  obscure  nook  in  an 
old  building,  the  steeple  of  a  church,  a  tower,  a  dove-cot,  or  a  hollow  tree.  There  he  remains 
from  sunrise  to  sunset,  in  a  nearly  erect  posture,  with  retracted  neck  and  closed  eyelids,  dozing 
away  the  hours  in  which,  from  the  stnicture  of  his  eyes,  he  is  miable  to  approach  his  prey,  and 
waiting  for  the  return  of  twilight.  If  approached  in  this  state,  instead  of  flying  off,  he  raises  bis 
feathers,  hisses  like  an  angry  cat,  clicks  his  bill,  and  thus  threatens  the  intruder.  Should  he  by 
an  accident  be  driven  abroad,  he  seems  dazzled  and  bewildered.  Incapable  of  distinctly  perceiv- 
ing the  objects  around  him,  he  flits  about  with  an  unsteady  flight,  and  is  glad  to  betake  himself  to 
some  dark  retreat,  where  he  may  be  sheltered  from  the  light,  as  well  as  from  hie  numerous  enemies. 
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But  iltl  aigh  tlie  1  ira  c^l  is  so  irabeL,il  by  day  as  to  suffer  itself  to  bo  insultod  with  impunity 
by  the  pettiest  aggressor  it  aaauines  a  very  different  character  when  darkness  restores  to  it  the 
fecultv  it  clearly  distinguish ing  objetta  By  watching  near  ite  haunts,  or  taking  one's  station  in 
the  neighborhood  of  some  farm-steading  frequented  by  it,  one  may  dimly  see  it  advance  with 
silent  and  gliding  flight,  skimming  over,  the  fields,  shooting  along  the  hedge-bant,  deviating  this 
way  and  that,  and  now  perhaps  sweeping  overhead,  without  causing  the  slightest  sound  by  the 
flappings  of  its  downy  wings.  On  perceiving  an  object,  it  drops  to  the  ground,  secures  ite  prey 
in  a  moment,  and  uttering  a  shrill  cry,  flies  off  with  it  in  ite  claws.  In  a  little  time  it  returns, 
and  thus  continues  prowling  about  the  farm-yard  for  hours. 

The  nests  of  this  species  are  very  rude ;  the  eggs  three  or  four  in  number ;  these  are  laid  at 
different  times,  so  that  the  hatching  of  the  young  is  often  several  weeks  apart.     It  is  capable  of 
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(iomestication,  and.  becomes  very  amusing.  Watertoii,  the  celebrated  naturalist  and  traveler,  Iiad 
a  large  colony  of  theae  owls  at  his  country-seat,  Walton  Hall,  in  England.  They  became  very 
numerous,  and  were  by  no  means  shy,  so  that  their  natural  history  was  very  easily  studied. 
Among  the  eurioas  facts  JiiTnished  by  him  in  respect  to  this  species  are  the  following ; 

"  When  one  of  these  birds  has  young,  it  will  bring  a  mouse  t«  its  neat  about  every  twelve  or 
fifteen  minutes.  But  ia  order  to  have  a  pi-oper  idea  of  the  enormous  quantity  of  mice  which  it 
destroys,  we  must  examine  the  pellets  which  it  ejects  from  its  stomach  in  the  place  of  its  retreat. 
Every  pellet  contains  from  four  to  seven  skeletons  of  mice.  In  sixteen  months  from  the  time 
when  the  apartment  of  the  owl  in  the  old  gateway  was  cleaned  out  there  has  been  a  deposit  of 
above  a  bushel  of  pellets."  From  this  it  appears  that  the  barn-owl  is  an.  uncommonly  good  liver ; 
it  may  be  added,  that  although  the  farmers  have  generally  been  an  enemy  of  this  owl,  it  is  no 
doubu  one  of  their  greatest  benefactors. 

This  bird,  as  it  appears,  is  not  confined  to  Europe,  but  extends  to  Asia ;  it  inhabits  Tartary, 
where,  according  to  Pennant,  "the  Mognls  and  natives  almost  pay  it  divine  honors,  because  they 
attribute  to  it  the  preservation  of  the  founder  of  their  empire,  Genghis  Khan,  That  prince, 
with  his  small  army,  happened  to  be  surprised  and  put  to  flight  by  his  enemies,  and  forced  to 
conceal  himself  in  a  little  coppice ;  an  owl  settled  on  the  bush  under  which  he  was  hid,  and 
induced  his  pursuers  not  to  search  there,  as  they  thought  it  impossible  that  any  man  could  be 
concealed  in  a  place  where  that  bird  would  perch.  Thenceforth  they  held  it  to  be  sacred, 
and  every  one  wore  a  plume  of  the  feathers  of  this  species  on  his  head.  To  this  day  the  Kalraucs 
continue  the  custom  on  all  great  festivals,  and  some  tribes  have  aa  idol  in  the  fonn  of  an  owl, 
to  which  they  fasten  the  real  1^  of  one." 

The  Ameriqah  Babn-Owl,  S.  Americana,,  was  long  considered  as  identical  with  the  preceding, 
but  though  it  resembles  it,  it  is  lai^r,  measuring  sixteen  inches.  It  is  found  throughout  the 
United  States — very  sparingly  in  New  England  and  the  Middle  States,  but  being  more  abundant 
in  the  South  and  West;  it  is  also  found  in  Mexico  and  Canada.  It  is  less  accustomed  to  dwell 
in  the  vicinity  of  towns  and  villages  than  the  barn-owl  of  Europe,  and  instead  of  mating  its  retreat 
in  churches  and  rains,  it  lives  chiefly  in  old  trees.  In  other  respects  it  is  exceedingly  like  the 
European  bird  we  have  just  described. 

The  PioMT  Owl,  S.  infuscata,  is  the  smallest  North  American  species  known,  being  but  sis 
and  a  half  inches  long :  found  in  Oregon  and  California. 

The  BooBooE  or  Buck-Buck,  S.  bookbook  of  Latham,  is  an  Australian  species,  which  may  be 
heard  nearly  every  night  during  winter,  uttering  a  cry  corresponding  with  that  word.  Although 
this  note  ia  known  to  every  one,  the  bird  itself  is  known  but  to  few,  and  it  has  cost  naturalists 
considerable  time  and  trouble  before  they  could  satisfy  themselves  respecting  its  identity.  The 
cry  of  the  bird  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  European  cuckoo,  and  the  colonists  have  hence 
given  it  that  name.  The  lower  order  of  the  settlers  in  New  South  Wales  arc  led  away  by  the 
idea  that  every  thing  is  the  reverse  in  that  country  of  what  it  is  in  England,  and  the  cuckoo,  as 
they  call  this  bird,  singing  by  night,  ia  one  of  the  instances  which  they  point  out. 

The  Cape  Owl,  S.  Capensis,  is  found  in  the  regions  near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  haa  been 
sometimes  confounded  with  the  barn-ow],  which  is  abundant  there,  and  is  called  Doodvo//el,  but 
it  is  a  distinct  species. 
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ORDER  2.    PASSERES. 

The  term  Pasaeres  is  derived  from  the  Latin  Passer,  a  Sparrow; 
very  obvioua,  but  it  may  be  taken  as  meaning  a  group  of  birds  that  perch  like  the  sparro' 
other  words,  the  Passeres  are  Percking-Birds,  and  this  order  is  tie  same  as  the  Insessores — a  term 
derived  from  the  Latin  insessus,  and  meaning  perching— o(  many  authors.  It  inchidea  not  only  a 
great  number  of  genera  and  species,  but  a  great  diversity  of  kinds,  some  very  unlike  others.  They 
approach  closely  to  the  scansorial  or  climbing  birds,  which,  in  fact,  might  perhaps  with  propriety 
be  united  with  them  to  form  a  single  order,  as  the  principal  distinction  consists  in  the  structure 
of  the  feet,  which  in  the  Passeres  possess  four  toes — three  directed  forward  and  one  backward. 
This  distinction  is,  however,  more  apparent  than  real,  as  several  of  the  passerine  birds  have  the 
power  of  turning  one  of  the  toes  backward  at  pleasure;  and  the  cuckoos  ean  turn  one  of  their 
hind  toes  forward.  The  tarsi  and  toes  are  always  scutellate,  and  the  hinder  portion  and  sides  of 
the  former  are  usually  covered  with  a  single  horny  plate,  which  is  also  sometimes  the  case  with 
the  anterior  surface  of  tliis  part  of  the  leg.  The  legs  and  feet  are  generally  slight,  and  the  claws, 
although  curved,  never  constitute  powerful  hooked  talons,  as  in  the  predaceous  birds. 

The  power  of  flight  is  possessed  in  great  perfection  by  most  of  these  birds;  the  wings  are  large 
and  powerful,  and  the  crest  of  the  sternum  very  well  developed.  The  primary  quill  feathers  of 
the  wing  are  generally  ten  in  number;  but  the  first  of  these  is  frequently  wanting,  or  very  small 
The  tail  is  usually  composed  of  twelve  quiil  feathers.  The  bill  is  very  variable  in  form,  some- 
times elongated  and  slender,  sometimes  stout  and  conical,  or  depressed  and  opening  with  a  very 
wide  gape.  The  upper  mandible  is  frequently  more  or  less  toothed  near  the  tip.  From  these 
peculiarities  in  the  fonn  of  the  bill  the  primary  classiiication  of  these  birds  most  generally  in  use 
is  derived,  each  form  being  characteristic  of  a  group  or  sub-order.  Thus  the  birds  in  which  the 
bill  is  more  or  less  depressed,  with  a  -very  wide  gape,  are  called  Fissirostres,  and  feed  upon  insects, 
which  they  capture  on  the  wing.  Those  which  have  the  bill  elongated  and  awl-shaped  are  called 
Tenuirostres,  and  feed  upon  soft  larvte  and  the  jujces  of  flowers ;  and  those  with  a  somewhat  con- 
ical bill,  but  toothed,  and  usually  more  or  less  hooked  at  the  tip,  are  called  Dentirostres,  and  feed 
principally  npon  insects  and  fruits.  Those  with  a  stout  conical  bill,  in  which  the  upper  mandible 
is  not  distinctly  toothed,  are  called  Oonirostres ;  in  these  the  biU  is  usually  employed  in  crushing 
the  hard  seeds  which  constitute  their  food.  The  (esophagus  of  these  birds  is  nsually  dilated  into 
a  sort  of  crop ;  the  stomach  forms  a  powerful  muscular  gizzard,  and  the  intestine  is  furnished 
with  two  cceca,  generally  very  small.  Many  of  them  have  also  a  complicated  muscular  apparatus 
at  the  lower  larynx,  which  enables  them  to  produce  charmingly  modulated  notes. 
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Tiie  birds  of  tills  c 


FISSIROSXRBS. 

The  first  group  of  tlie  Passerine  birds,  tliat  of  the  Fwsirostres,  is  ctaracterizKd  by  having  the 
gape-line  continued  far  back,  usually  reacting  under  tho  eyes.  They  are  generally  insectivorous 
birds,  and  many  of  them  take  their  prey  on  the  wing;  the  gape  is  accordingly  usually  furnished 
with  bristles,  which,  by  enlarging  the  space  occupied  by  the  mouth,  greatly  facilitate  the  capture 
of  insects.  This  group  includes  the  Goat- Suckers,  Swallows,  MoimoU,  Todies,  Eurylaiminm, 
Rollers,  Trogons,  Puff-birds,  Kingfishers,  Jacamars,  and  Bee-Haters. 

THE  CAPEIimLGID^  OR  GOAT-SDCKBRS. 

family,  often  called  JViffht-Swallows,  have  some  resemblance  to  the 
owls  in  their  large  heads,  large  eyes,  and  mottled  cover- 
ing, and  also  in  their  nocturnal  or  crepuscular  habits 
and  their  noiseless  flight.  Their  bill  is  short  and  weak; 
the  tarsi  are  short,  and  frequently  covered  with  plumes; 
the  feet  are  small  and  weak,  and  hence  these  birds,  in- 
steid  of  sitting  across  the  perch  and  grasping  it  with 
their  feet,  wt  lengthwise  upon  it.  The  middle  toe  is 
\erj  bng,  ind  the  claw  is  pectinated,  or  toothed  like  a 
toml-  The  use  of  this  has  been  a  matter  of  dispnte: 
some  say  that  it  serves  to  hold  fast  beetles  and  other 
slippery  insects,  and  others  that  it  is  employed  to 
comb  the  birds'  whiskers.  They  live  upon  moths,  bee- 
tle*,  an  1  other  insects,  which  they  generally  pursue 
during  the  twilight,  sometimes  well  into  the  night,  their 
large  visual  organs  collecting  sufficient  light  for  them  to 
perceive  their  minute  prey  long  after  it  is  invisible  to 
the  eye  of  man.  The  enormoas  gape  of  their  mouths, 
aided  by  bristles  springing  from  each  side  of  the  upper 
mandible,  furnishes  a  eapaeious  trap  for  securing  theh 
game.  Tho  form  and  extent  of  the  mouth  are  so  extraor- 
dinary, that  ages  ago  the  people  of  Greece  and  Italy, 
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seeing  these  birda  flying  around  the  goat  mgthlll  d  kt  htllt  dtlt 
they  sucted  fchcir  milk,  and  hence  their  pop  I  m       E        th    1  1       d  pi  I      pb      \   s- 

totle  partook  of  this  prejudice.     In  his  Nat    alHtyh       y        Thtd      II  d  j%  th  I 
a  mountain  bird,  a  little  smaller  than  the  cu  k  It  1  j    t  th  J        f       1  thf  ! 

nature ;  flying  upon  the  ^ats,  it  Bucks  th  m     th  h       t  has        kdthtttb      m 

dry,  and  the  goat  becomes  blind,"     This  sup  rit  t  t      ed  w  th  p    pi      !       1 1 

own  time.     It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  th  t    t  is  f  th    th  d    dl         1  h 

inventions  which  have  sprang  up  in  the  lot     d    k  ess    f  g  b  t  wh   h  mod  m 

■■aa  dissipated.  In  the  United  States,  few  ith  ppl  ptt  h  p  ]d,be  w 
they  mostly  originated  in  foreign  countries  1         p  t    th       ttl  m    t    f  A     n  d  be- 

cause, also,  the  founders  of  society  here  wer    m    tly      1    ht       1  p    pi     1  ttl    1  k  1       th     t 
tertain  or  perpetuate  traditions  and  legend  t    d    ted  by  th  b         t  d      p  n 

once.     It  is  a  noticeable  fact,  that  while  amgth  Ijplt  fEldStldl 

land,  France,  Spain,  Italy,  Germany,  &c,,  a  t  tytppl         prstt  ^ 

even  to  the  present  day,  in  lespect  to  bees,  b  d    cattl        t.    1  gs,  &     th  y     th     n  ted 

among  our  native  population,  or  are  now  al       t  ly     ].    1   t  1 

ffmas  CAPRIMULGtrS :   CapHmulffus.—Th         1  d    tl    C  mm      E  f         S 

C.  Eurupmus — the  Cakahotlo  Pmltnglione,  Porta  Quaifhe,  and  Cova-Terra  of  the  Italians ;  Tette- 
OJiivre,  Mngoulevent  Ordinaire,  and  Orapaud  Volant  of  the  French ;  Milchmuger,  Qeissmileker, 
Naeht  Sabe,  Nacht  Seh/wdlhe,  and  Tag-Schlafer  of  the  Germans;  and  Goat-Sucker,  lifigkt-Jwr^ 
Jar-Ov)l,  Okurv^Owil,  Fem-Ov)l,  Dor-Hawk,  Niffkt--Hav>k,  and  Wheel-Bird  of  the  English.  Its 
color  above  is  ashy-gray,  thickly  streaked  and  spotted  with  yellowish-brown ;  beneath  yellowish- 
brown  ;  length  ten  inches.  It  feeds  on  insects,  flies,  moths,  and  beetles.  Its  powers  of  flight  arc 
wonderful,  exceeding  even  those  of  the  swallows ;  the  jarring  sound,  which  gives  name  to  the 
bird,  is  uttered  sometimes  while  flying,  but  usually  when  it  is  at  rest ;  it  seema  to  be  produced  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  purring  of  a  cat,  and  resembles  it,  though  much  loader.  One  of  them, 
emitting  this  sound  while  sitting  on  the  cross  of  a  small  church,  communicated  a  sensible  vibra- 
tion to  the  whole  building.  It  appears  that  goat-sucking  is  not  the  only  crime  laid  to  this  bird. 
White,  of  Selbom,  informs  ua  that  "  the  country-people  have  a  notion  that  the  fern-owl,  or  chum- 
owi,  or  eve-jar,  which  they  also  call  a  Puckeridge,  is  very  injurious  to  weanling  calves,  by  infiict- 
ing,  as  it  strikes  at  them,  the  fatal  distemper  known  to  cow-leeches  by  the  name  of  puekeridge. 
Thus  does  this  harmless,  ill-fated  bird  fall  under  a  doable  imputation,  which  it  by  no  means  de- 
serves :  in  Italy,  of  sucking  the  teala  of  goats,  whence  it  ia  called  the  Caprimulgus,  and  with  ua, 
of  communicating  a  deadly  disorder  to  the  cattle.  But  the  truth  of  the  matter  is,  the  malady  is 
occasioned  by  a  dipterous  insect,  which  lays  its  eggs  along  the  chines  of  Mne,  where  the  maggots, 
when  hatched,  eat  their  way  through  the  hid,'  of  the  beast  into  the  flesh,  and  grow  to  a  very 
large  size,"  This  bird  is  generally  known  throughout  Europe,  but  is  most  abundant  in  the  south. 
It  is  migratory,  spending  the  winter  in  Asia  and  Africa, 

The  0.  ruficollis  is  a  North  African  species,  sometimes  found  in  Spain,  where  it  is  called 
Samala. 

&enus  ANTK0ST0MU8  :  Antrostomus. — This  includes  several  well-known  American  species, 
among  which  is  the  WeippooRWiLL — C.  vociferus  of  Wilson — A.  voeiferus :  it  is  about  ten  inches 
long,  and  ia  covered  with  feathers  aprinkled  and  mottled  with  brown,  red,  black,  and  white ;  the 
tail  with  zigzag  and  herring-bone  figures  of  black;  across  the  throat  is  a  band  of  whitish;  the 
breast  black,  powdered  with  ferruginous ;  the  belly  of  a  lighter  shade ;  the  bristles  on  the  cheek 
longer  than  the  bill ;  tail  rounded.  Though  comparatively  few  persons  have  ever  seen  this  bird, 
it  is  almost  universally  known  by  its  cij  throughout  the  rural  districts  of  the  United  States.  It 
is  migratory,  arriving  in  the  Middle  States  and  New  England  in  May;  its  song  is  now  heard  soon 
after  aunaet,  at  first  faintly  and  remotely,  in  the  deep  forests,  but  in  a  few  evenings  it  grows  famil- 
iar, and  issues  irora  a  neighboring  copse,  or  the  trees  in  the  garden,  or  perhaps  from  the  roof  of 
the  honse.  The  bird  is  now  a  regular  acquaintance.  Every  morning  and  evening  his  shrill  and 
rapid  repetitious  are  heard  irom  the  adjoining  woods,  and  when  two  or  more  are  calling  out  at 
the  same  time,  as  is  often  the  case  in  the  pairing  season,  and  at  no  great  distance  from  each  other. 

Vol.  II— 11. 
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tlie  noiso,  mmeliii^  witli  tliL  c  h 
tlje  country  nliciu  thee  hirls  t 
while  to  those  long  aiquainted  y 


■.-,  from  thp  hilN  is  r  »lly  sii-prisu 

numerDua  fin  1  it  almost  irapciil 

ith  them,  the  sound  often  serve''  a 


1  b>  t 


p  rt      f 


t  th 


These  notes  seem  pretty  plainly  to  articulate  the  words  which  Lave  bp      g        ally    ppl    1  to 
them,  whip-poor-mll,  the  fli'st  and  last  syllables  being  uttered  with  great  e    ph  d  th    wl    1 

in  abont  two  seconds  to  each  repetition  ;  hufc  when  two  or  more  males  me  t  ti  h  j  [.  xi       11 

altercations  become  much  more  rapid  and  incessant,  as  if  each  was  straining  to  overpower  o 
silence  the  other.  When  near,  you  often  hear  an  introductory  cluck  between  the  notes.  At 
these  times,  as  well  as  at  almost  all  others,  they  fly  low,  not  more  than  a  few  feet  from  the  sur- 
face ;  sometimes  they  are  seen  stimming  about  the  house  and  before  the  door,  alighting  on  the 
wood-pile,  or  settling  on  the  roof.  Toward  midnight  they  generally  become  silent,  unless  in  clear 
moonlight,  when  they  are  heard  with  little  intermission  till  morning.  If  tliere  be  a  creet  near, 
with  high,  precipitous,  bushy  hanks,  they  are  sure  to  be  found  in  such  situations.  During  the  day 
they  sit  in  the  most  retired,  solitary,  and  deep-shaded  parts  of  the  woods,  generally  on  high 
ground,  where  they  repose  in  silence.  When  disturbed,  they  rise  within  a  few  feet,  sail  low  and 
slowly  through  the  woods  for  thirty  or  forty  yards,  and  generally  settle  on  a  low  branch  or  on 
the  ground.  Their  sight  appears  deficient,  except  at  night.  They  are  rarely  shot  at  or  molested, 
and  from  being  thns  transiently  seen  in  the  obscurity  of  dusk,  or  in  the  deep  umbrage  of  the 
woods,  their  particular  markings  of  plumage  are  so  little  known  that  they  have  been  confounded 
with  the  Night-Hawk,  which  they  resemble  in  ge?ieral  appearance.  The  female  begins  to  lay 
about  the  second  week  in  May,  selecting  for  this  purpose  the  most  unfi'equented  part  of  the  wood, 
often  where  some  brush,  old  logs,  heaps  of  leaves,  Jsc,  have  been  lying,  and  always  in  a  dry  situ- 
ation. The  eggs  are  deposited  on  the  ground,  or  on  the  leaves,  not  the  slightest  appearance  of  a 
nest  being  visible.  They  are  usually  two  in  number.  The  young  ones  have  the  appearance  of 
crumpled  leaves  or  heaps  of  diit,  and  easily  escape  observation.  This  species  is  found  throughout 
eastern  North  America  from  Canada  to  Florida,  and  also  in  Cuba. 
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The  Chuck-will's-widow,  A.  CaroUnensis,  is  about  twelve  inches  long;  general  form  robust 
entire  body  dark  brown,  miBUtely  dotted  with  rettdisb-fulvoua,  and  every  feather  having  longitu- 
dinal stripes  of  black.  Its  eggs,  nsiially  two  in  number,  are  laid  on  the  ground,  generally  in  the 
woods.  It  is  common  in  the  Southern  and  Southwestern  States,  and  is  the  largest  of  the  genus 
in  America.  Flying  low,  and  skimming  a  few  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  it  settles  on 
logs  and  fences,  from  which  it  pursues  the  flying  moths  and  insects  on  which  it  feeds ;  sometimes 
sailing  nearer  the  earth,  it  alights  to  pick  up  a  beetle,  or  flutters  round  the  trunk  of  a  tree  in 
search  of  any  insect  that  may  be  crawling  on  the  bark.  Like  the  species  above  described,  it 
commences  its  singular  serenade  of  Chuek-  WilVs-  Widow  in  the  evening,  soon  after  sunset,  continu- 
ing the  cry,  with  short  interruptions,  for  several  hours,  and  renewing  it  toward  morning  till  the 
opening  dawn.  The  tones  are  slower,  louder,  and  more  full  than  those  of  the  whippoorwill,  and 
may  be  heard  on  a  still  evening  for  half  a  mile.  The  species  is  particularly  numerous  in  the  vast 
forests  of  the  Mississippi,  where,  throughout  the  evening,  its  echoing  notes  are  heard  in  the  soli- 
tary glens,  and  from  the  surrounding  and  silent  hills,  becoming  almost  incessant  during  the 
shining  of  the  moon.  In  rainy  and  gloomy  weather  these  birds  remain  silent  in  the  hollow  log 
which  affords  them  and  the  hats  a  common  roost  and  refuge  by  day.  When  discovered  in  this 
situation  they  tufBe  their  feathers,  open  their  enormous  mouths,  and  utter  a  murmur,  almost  like 
the  hissing  of  a  snake,  to  intimidate  the  intruder.  The  Indians  have  many  superstitions  in  rela- 
tion both  to  this  bird  and  the  whippoorwill. 

Nuttall's  Whippoorwill,  A.  JfuttaUii,  is  seven  inches  long,  and  is  found  in  western  North 
America.     Its  habits  are  not  particularly  known. 
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Genus  PSALURUS:  Psalums. — This  incladps  \\e\y  extminlinarj  South  AmLJiLH.  species, 
P.  macropterua :  it  has  a  blight,  ruddy  derai-collar  ornamenting  the  bick  part  of  the  neck ; 
the  tail  is  excessively  long,  and  deeply  forked ;  the  t«  o  external  tail  feathers  m  the  male  we  much 
longer  than  the  others.     It  ia  a  native  of  Paraguay  and  Brazil 

Genus  CH0RDE1LE8:  C'kordeiles. — This  incindes  several  American  speeiea,  one  of  which  is 
the  PisK  or  Night-Hawk,  C,  Virfftmawus,  familiarly  known  in  all  the  United  States,  in  Mexico, 
and  the  West  Indies.  It  is  nine  to  ten  inches  long ;  upper  parts  brownish-black,  variously  mot- 
tled ;  a  conspicuous  white  transverse  bar  on  each  wing,  above  and  below ;  when  the  bird  is  seen 
flying  over,  this  appears  like  a  large  circular  spot;  tail-feathers  brown ish-bla«k,  banded  with 
ashy-white.  The  Night-Hawks  usnally  arrive  from  the  south  in  May.  The  egga,  two  in  number, 
are  laid  on  the  ground,  sometimes  in  the  woods,  often  in  a  corn-field.  As  soon  as  incubation 
commences,  the  male  keeps  a  most  vigilant  watch.  lie  is  then  more  frequently  seen  playing 
about  in  the  air  over  the  place,  even  during  the  day,  mounting  by  several  quick  ribrationa  of 
the  wings,  then  a  few  slower,  uttering  all  the  while  a  sharp,  harsh  squeak,  till,  having  gained  the 
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highest  point,  he  suddenly  preeipitates  himself,  head  foremost,  and  with  great  rapidity,  down  sixty 
or  eighty  feet,  wheeling  up  again  as  suddenly,  at  which  instant  is  heard  a  loud,  booming  sound, 
very  much  resembling  that  produced  by  blowing  strongly  into  the  bung-hole  of  an  empty  hogs- 
head; and  which  is  doubtless  produced  by  the  sudden  expansion  of  his  capacious  mouth  while  he 
passes  throngh  the  air,  as  exhibited  in  the  upper  figure  in  the  engraving.  lie  ^ain  mounts  by 
alternately  qnicfe  and  leisurely  motions  of  the  wings,  playing  about  as  he  ascends,  uttering 
his  usual  hoarse  squeak  till,  in  a  few  minutes,  he  again  dives  with  the  same  impetuosity  and 
booming  sound  as  before.  The  object  of  this  performance,  which  is  confined  to  the  male,  is  not 
known. 

When  the  weather  happens  to  be  wet  and  gloomy,  the  night-hawks  are  seen  1"  1  t  11  I 
of  the  day,  generally  at  a  considerable  height;  their  favorite  period,  howeve  ft  t  h 
before  sunset,  until  dusk.     At  such  times  they  seem  all  vivacity,  darting  about       th  y 

direction,  making  frequent  short,  sudden  turnings,  as  if  busily  engaged  in  catch    g  ts     E 

in  the  hottest,  clearest  weather,  they  are  occasionally  seen  abroad,  squeaking    t    h  rt      t        1 
They  are  also  often  found  sitting  in  the  highway,  or  along  the  fences,  basking      th  N 

the  sea-shore,  in  the  vicinity  of  extensive  salt  marshes,  they  are  likewise  v    y      m  L 

ming  over  the  meadows,  in  the  manner  of  swallows,  until  it  is  so  dark  th  t  th      y 
longer  follow  them.     When  wounded  and  taken,  they  attempt  to  intimidat    )       ^y     P 
their  mouth  to  its  utmost  stretch,  throwing  the  head  forward,  and  uttering     k    d     f  <n  tt      1 
whizzing  sound,  striking  also  violently  with  their  wings,  which  seem  to  be  th  ly    ff 

weapons ;  for  they  never  attempt  to  strike  with  the  bill  or  claws.     About  th  1 11      f  A  gn  t 

they  begin  to  move  off  toward  the  south,  at  which  season  they  may  be  seen  almost  every  even- 
ing, from  five  o'clock  until  after  sunset,  passing  in  widely-scattered  multitudes,  all  steering  toward 
the  Bouth, 

Other  species  of  this  genus  are  the  C.  sapiti,  common  during  the  summer  in  Texas ;   C.  Henryi, 
found  in  New  Mexico;   C.  BrasUianua  and  G.  acatipennis,  &c, 

Genus  SC0T0ENI9 :    Scotomis. — This  includes  the  African  Loso-tailbd  Ni&rt-Jar,  S. 
cUmatiirus,  thirteen   inches  long,  of  a  light  brown,  varied  with    dark  freckles;    common  in 


Gm-us  MACRODIPTERYX :  Macrodipterpx.— This  includes  the  LoNG-sHAyTBD  Goat-Sucketi 
or  Pehnaht-wingbd  Niqht-Jar,  M.  A/riconus.  This  bird  is  mottled  with  brown  and  white,  and 
is  eight  inches  long ;  its  most  remarkable  feature  is  a  feather  ft'om  ten  to  fifteen  inches  long,  in- 
serted in  each  wing,  immediately  between  the  primary  and  secondary  quilla.  This  feather  con- 
sists of  a  shaft  naked  for  two-thirds  its  length,  and  webbed  for  the  remainder.  It  appears  to  be 
a  mere  ornament,  as  no  use  is  known  for  so  strange  an  appendage  ;  it  is  extremely  flexible,  mov- 
ing with  the  least  breath  of  wind,  and  therefore  offering  no  obstniction  in  flight.  This  species  is 
found  in  Sierra  Leone. 

Oenus  PKOITHEBA:  Proilkera. — This  includes  the  Day  Goat-Sccker,  P.  dmma,  ten 
inches  long;  of  Brazil  and  Paraguay. 

GeiMis  PODARGTJS:  Podargua. — This  includes  several  species:  the  Gold  River  Goat- 
SucKER,  P.  humeralis,  is  a  large  bird,  variegated  with  aahy-brown  and  dirty  yellow  above  ; 
tessclated  beneath  with  black  stripes  and  dirty-yellow  bands;  length  twenty  inches.  It  has 
the  power  of  shifting  its  outer  toe  backward,  and  captures  its  insect  prey  by  creeping  about 
on  the  trees ;  ^Ijund  in  Australia. 

The  MoRi::-PoRK  Bird,  P.  Guvieri,  is  also  an  Australian  species,  its  name  oeing  derived  from 
'\ts  GtY,"  More  pork  !  jWom^jwA.^'— loudly  and  distinctly  uttered  in  rapid  succession  in  the  forests. 
This  is  considered  a  bird  of  ill  omen  by  the  colonists. 

Gmus  ISTCTIBIUS  :  NyctiUus,  includes  the  Great  Ibjjau— the  Great  Flying  Toad  of  Buffon 
— Jp.  ffrandis.  It  is  of  the  size  of  a  barn-owl,  its  length  being  twelve  inches  ;  plumage  brown, 
speckled  with  black;  it  haunts  solitary  places,  and  lives  in  hollow  trees. 

The  PoTOO  BiBi>,  N",  Jamaicencis,  resembles  the  common  goat-sucker  in  appearance ;  its  dis- 
position is  sedentary,  it  being  ft^uently  seen  perched  on  a  post  or  dead  tree  looking  out  for  its 
insect  prey. 
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Genus  STEATORNIS :  Steatornis.—Tbh  includes  the  Oil-Bied  or  the  Guachar  B -rd  S 
earipenais.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a  common  fowl,  and  is  strictly  nocturnal  in  its  hab  pas  n 
the  day  and  breeding  in  dark  caverns,  from  which  it  only  issues  in  search  of  food,  in  tl  1  gl  t 

Its  food,  however,  is  very  different  from  that  of  its  allies;  it  consists  of  fruits  and  seed  a  d  h 
Indians  assured  Humboldt  that  the  bird  never  pursues  insects.  The  young  heco  ne  x  d 
ingly  fat,and  at  a  certain  season — that  is,  about  midstimmer — they  are  collected  by  the  natiiesand 
boiled  down  for  the  sate  of  their  oil,  which  is  said  to  resemble  olive-oil,  and  to  be  of  such  an  ex- 
cellent qnality  that  it  will  keep  for  more  than  a  year  without  becoming  rancid.  These  birds  mate 
a  horrible  noise  when  their  caverns  are  invaded,  and  as  their  abodes  are  generally  Tegai-ded  with 
a  superstitious  dread  by  the  Indians — who  believe  that  the  spirits  of  their  ancestors  dwell  in  them — 
in  their  pursuit  of  the  young  birds  for  their  "oil  harvest,"  as  they  call  it,  they  seldom  venture  far 
ftom  the  entrance.  The  principal  resort  of  these  strange  birds  is  the  cavern  of  Guacharo,  in  the 
valley  of  Caripe,  in  Venesuela.  This  cave  has  a  grand  entrance,  fifteen  hundred  'eet  above  the 
level  of  the  sei,  arid  extends  four  thousand  feet  into  the  bowels  of  the  mountains.  In  the  hid- 
den apartments  of  this  gloomy  temple,  these  birds  roost  by  thousands  during  the  day,  issuing 
forth  only  at  night  They  have  been  also  found  at  Bogota,  and  in  the  islands  of  Guadeloupe  and 
Trinidad. 
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THE   HIE     \l  IXII  W,   OR  SWALLOWS. 

The  birds  of  thi«  [  leasing  ani  int  resting  family  have  a  shovt,  depressed,  triangulav  bill,  a  wide 
gape  fumislied  with  short  brintles,  \iings  loag  and  pointed,  tail  more  or  less  forked,  three  toea  be- 
fore and  one  behind  They  ar^  slender  and  elegant  of  form  ;  their  flight  is  easy,  and  displays  a 
thousand  gracetul  evolutions  m  the  an  as  they  pursue  their  winged  prey,  often  for  hours  together, 
sometimes  rising  to  a  great  elcvat  on  and  sometimes  skimming  along  the  surlace  of  the  land,  or 
gliding  over  the  waters,  drinking  as  they  pass.  Several  of  the  species — which  are  widely  distri- 
buted through(ut  the  worid — ^have  a  fondness  for  living  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  man,  even 


in  his  barn 


usually  two  broods  in 

Genus  HIKUNDO :  Mirjin- 
do. — This  includes  several  spe- 
cies The  Common  St*  allow 
OF  EttROPB,  H  imttca,  is  six 
ind  1  half  mches  long ,  above 
It  vi  bhi"k,  with  violet  reflec- 
ts lis,  the  throat  rtddish  brown; 
tlu  breast  bro'wn  the  belly 
wliitt,    white    vad  buff  colored 


the 


I  I  1  letplr  forked  It  is  mi- 
r  if  II  arriving  m  Europe  in 
\  III  in  1  departing  ioi  Africa 
I  I  \  la,  AiheiL  it  spends  the 
\  ini  1  thi  htter  part  of  Octo- 
bti  It  builds  its  saucer  shaped 
nest  of  pellets  of  mud,  moulded 
with  straw,  often  in  the  throat 
of  a  chimney,  on  some  angle  of 
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Hence  tliis  bird  if 
s  other  situations,  a; 


my  as  four.     This  bird  is  intimately 
it  every  poet  h.as  celebrated  it.     Shak 


VERTEBEATA. 

called  HirondeUe  de  Ckemin^e  by  the  French,  It  builds,  how- 
iii  )!ie  mouths  of  old  wells  and  nnused  mines,  ander  the  roofs 
of  barns  and  sheds,  in  belfries,  sometimes  in 
the  fork  of  a  dead  tree.  A  few  years  ago  a 
pair  of  them  built,  for  two  suceessive  sum- 
mers, under  the  aponsons  of  the  paddle-wheels 
of  a  steam-tug  at  Carlisle,  England,  and  sue- 
ceeded  in  reaving  their  young,  despite  the 
daily  trips  of  the  boat.  It  is  a  pleasing  and 
familiar  bird,  aud  may  bo  easily  tamed.  It 
is  distributed  throughout  Europe  in  summer. 
The  HousB-MARTirT  or  Window-Swallow, 
M.  urbica,  is  five  and  a  half  inches  long ; 
above  black,  with  violet  reflections ;  beneath 
white — white  varieties  being  sometimes  ob- 
tained; it  builds  its  nests  often  near  the  lower 
cornice  of  windows,  and  beneath  the  eaves  of 
granaries  aud  stables.  Like  the  rest  of  the 
family,  it  has  gi'cat  art  in  making  its  nests 
adhere  to  the  faces  of  walls,  and  White  tells 
Ds  of  one  that  built  against  a  pane  of  glass. 
The  eg^  are  four  or  five  in  number;  there 
are  usually  two  broods  in  a  season ;  sometimes 
I  with  associations  of  country  life  in  England ; 
says,  beautifully  and  descriptively : 


"  This  guest  of  Bummer, 
The  temple-haunting  martlet,  does  approve. 
By  hia  loved  masocry,  that  hearea's  breatb 
Smells  wooingly  here.    No  jutting  frieze, 
Buttress,  or  coigaes  of  Vantage,  but  this  bird 
Hoth  made  his  pendent  bed  and  proorennt  cradle ; 
Where  thej  most  breed  and  haunt,  I  have  observed, 
The  air  is  delicate." 

Other  European  species  are  the  Eufulinb  Swallow,  JI.  rufula — called  Eousseline  in  France 
seven  inches  long,  known  in  the  south  of  Europe  and  the  north  of  Africa;  and  the  Moi: 
Swallow,  H.  rnpestris,  which  builds  in  the  crevices  of  rocks  in  the  high  peaks  of  the  Alps  ami 
the  Pyrenees. 

The  American  Barn-Swallow,  H.  rufa,  resembles  the  common  swallow  of  Europe,  being 
seven  inches  long;  upper  parts  steel-blue,  with  purple  and  green  reflections;  under  parts  chest- 
nut color.  They  arrive  among  us  in  April,  and  depart  in  October,  The  enthusiastic  Wilson 
says;  "There  are  but  few  persons  in  the  United  States  unacquainted  with  this  gay,  innocent,  and 
active  little  bird.  Indeed,  the  whole  tribe  are  so  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  small  birds,  by 
their  sweeping  rapidity  of  flight,  their  peculiar  aerial  evolutions  of  wing  over  our  fieWs  and  rivers, 
and  through  our  very  streets,  from  morning  to  night,  that  the  light  of  heaven  itself,  the  sky,  the 
trees,  or  any  other  common  objects  of  nature,  are  not  better  known  than  the  swallows.  We  wel- 
come their  first  appearance  with  delight,  as  the  faithful  harbingers  and  companions  of  flowery 
spring  and  ruddy  summer ;  and  when,  aft«r  a  long,  frostrhound,  and  boisterous  winter,  we  hear  it 
announced  that  'the  swallows  are  come,'  what  a  train  of  charming  ideas  are  associated  with  the 
simple  tidings! 

"The  wonderful  activity  displayed  by  these  birds  forms  a  striking  contrast  to  the  slow  habits 
of  most  other  animals.  It  may  be  fttirly  questioned  whether,  among  the  whole  feathered  tribes 
which  heaven  has  formed  to  adorn  this  part  of  creation,  there  be  any  that,  in  the  same  space  of 
time,  pass  over  an  equal  extent  of  surfece  with  the  swallow.  Let  a  person  take  his  stand!,  on  a 
fine  summer  evening,  by  a  new-mown  field,  meadow,  or  river-shore,  for  a  short  time,  and,  among 
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s  individuals  of  tliis  tribe  that  Hit  before  him,  fix  his  eye  on  a  particular  one,  and  fol- 
low, for  a  while,  all  its  circuitous  labyrinths — ite  extensive  sweeps — ite  sudden,  rapidly  reiterated 
zigzag  excursions,  little  inferior  to  the  lightning  itself — and  then  attempt,  by  the  powers  of  math- 
ematics, to  calculate  the  length  of  the  various  lines  it  describes.  Alas!  even  his  omnipotent  flux- 
ions would  avail  him  little  here,  and  he  would  soon  abandon  the  taak  in  despair.  Yet,  that  some 
definite  conception  may  be  formed  of  this  extent,  let  us  suppose  that  this  little  bird  flies,  in  his 
usual  way,  at  the  rate  of  one  mile  in  a  minute,  which,  from  the  many  experiments  I  have  made, 
I  believe  to  be  within  the  truth ;  and  that  he  is  so  engaged  for  ten  hours  every  day ;  and  farther, 
that  this  active  life  is  extended  to  ten  years — many  of  our  small  birds  being  known  to  live  much 
longer,  even  in  a  state  of  domestication — the  amount  of  all  these,  allowing  three  hundred  and 
sixty-five  days  to  a  year,  would  give  us  two  million  one  hundred  and  ninety  thousand  raiics — -up- 
ward of  eighty-seven  times  the  circumference  of  the  globe  I" 

These  birds  cooim.only  build  in  barns,  often  attaching  their  nests  to  the  rafters.  They  are  cup- 
shaped,  and  consist  of  mud,  laid  in  regular  strata,  mixed  with  hay,  and  lined  with  feathera.  It 
usually  requires  a  week  for  them  to  construct  one  of  these,  during  which  period  they  manifest  the 
most  industrious  activity.  The  eggs  are  usually  four  in  number,  and  there  are  two  broods  in  a 
season.  Two  popular  errors  in  r^ard  to  this  bird  have  extensively  prevailed  :  one  was,  that  if  a 
swallow  was  k'lled  by  a  j  one  a>out  the  lim  th  cow  wo  Id  g've  bloody  milk;  another,  that 
they  buried  the  n  e  ves  d  ep  m  ry  g  ou  1  an  y  n  a  torp  1  state  dur  ng  the  winter.  These 
Mlaciea  are  now  who  ly  discarded. 


The  Bank-Swallow  or  Sand-Martin,  ff.  riparia,  is  common  to  Europe,  Asia,  and  America; 
its  length  is  five  inches ;  the  upper  paits  are  grayish-brown ;  under  parts  white.  It  appears  to  be 
the  most  sociable  with  its  kind,  and  the  least  intimate  with  man,  of  all  our  swallows,  living 
together  in  !ai^  communities  of  sometimes  three  or  four  hundred.  On  tlie  high,  sandy  bank  of 
a  river,  quarry,  or  gravel-pit,  at  a  foot  or  two  from  the  surface,  they  commonly  scratch  out  holes 
for  their  nests,  running  them  in  a  horizontiil  direction  to  the  depth  of  two  and  sometimes  three 
feet.  Several  of  these  holes  are  often  within  a  few  inches  of  each  other,  and  extend  in  various 
strata  along  the  front  of  the  precipice,  sometimes  for  eighty  or  one  hundred  yards.  At  the  ex- 
tremity of  this  hole  a  little  fine  dry  grass,  with  a  few  large  downy  feathers,  form  the  bed  on 
which  their  eggs,  generally  five  in  number,  and  pure  white,  are  deposited.  The  young  are  hatched 
late  in  May,  and  then  tho  common  crow,  in  parties  of  four  or  five,  may  sometimes  be  soon  watch- 
ing at  the  entrance  of  these  holes,  to  seize  the  first  straggling  young  one  that  should  make  its  ap- 
pearance. From  the  clouds  of  swallows  that  usually  play  round  these  breeding-places,  they 
remind  one  at  a  distance  of  a  swarm  of  bees. 

Other  American   species  are  the  Rbpubucas  or  Cliff-Swallow,  H.  opifex,  noted  for  associa- 
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ting  in  large  numbers,  and  building  groups  of  gourd-shaped  nests  on  the  faces  of  clitfs ;  found 
throughout  the  United  States :  Wilson's  "Wihtk-bellibd  Swallow,  H,  hicolor,  a  very  handsome 
species,  also  known  throughout  our  eoantry ;  the  Thalassina  Swallow,  H.  Thalassina,  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  family,  found  in  New  Mexico,  California,  and  Mexico ;  the  Rouqh-win»ed  Swal- 
low, JI.  serripennis,  found  from  Pennsylvania  to  Louisiana ;  and  the  H.  fulva,  common  in  Jamaica. 

Cfenus  PEOGNE :  Progne. — This  includes  many  species,  and  among  them  the  Purple  Mar- 
tin, P.  purpurea,  seven  and  a  half  to  eight  inches  long ;  the  entire  plumf^e  black,  with  a  silky 
purple  and  bluish  Inster.  This  well-known  bird  is  a  general  inhabitant  of  the  United  States,  and 
a  particular  favorite  wherever  he  takes  np  his  abode.  Wilson  says:  "I  never  met  with  more 
than  one  man  who  disliked  the  martins  and  would  not  permit  them  to  settle  about  his  house. 
This  was  a  penurious,  close-fisted  German,  who  hated  them  because,  as  he  said,  'they  ate  his 
peas'  I  told  him  he  must  certainly  be  mistaken,  as  I  never  knew  an  instance  of  martins  eating 
peas;  but  he  replied  with  coolness,  that  he  had  many  times  seen  them  himself  'blaying  near  the 
hife,  and  going  scknip,  schnap,^  by  which  I  understood  that  it  was  his  bees  that  had  been  the  suf- 
ferers ;  and  the  charge  could  not  be  denied." 

This  sociable  and  half-domesticated  bird  arrives  from  the  south  Jate  in  April  or  early  in  May ; 
its  summer  residence  is  universally  among  the  habitations  of  man,  who,  having  no  interest  in  his 
destruction,  and  deriving  considerable  advantage,  as  well  as  amusement,  from  his  company,  is 
generally  his  friend  and  protector.  Wherever  he  comes,  he  finds  some  hospitable  retreat  fitted 
up  for  his  accommodation  and  that  of  his  young,  either  in  the  projecting  wooden  cornice  on  the 
top  of  the  roof  or  sign-post,  in  the  box  appropriated  to  the  bluebird,  or,  if  all  these  be  wanting, 
in  the  dove-house  among  the  pigeons.  In  this  last  case,  he  sometimes  takes  possession  of  one 
quarter  or  tier  of  the  premises,  in  which  not  a  pigeon  dare  for  a  moment  set  its  foot.  Some  peo- 
ple have  lai^e  conveniences  formed  for  the  martins,  with  many  apartments,  which  are  usually  folly 
tenanted,  and  occupied  regularly  every  spring;  and,  in  such  places,  particular  individuals  have 
been  noted  to  return  to  the  same  bos  for  successive  years. 

The  Purple  Martin,  like  his  half-cousin,  the  kingbird,  is  the  terror  of  crows,  hawks,  and  eagles, 
These  he  attacks  whenever  they  make  their  appearance,  and  with  such  vigor  and  rapidity  that 
they  instantly  have  recourse  to  flight.  So  well  known  is  this  to  the  lesser  birds  and  the  domestic 
poultry,  that,  as  soon  as  they  hear  the  martin's  voice  engaged  in  fight,  a!l  is  alarm  and  consterna- 
tion. To  observe  with  what  spirit  and  audacity  this  bird  dives  and  sweeps  upon  and  aronnd  the 
hawk  or  the  eagle  is  astonishing. 

There  are  several  species  of  this  genus  belonging  to  South  America,  one  of  which,  the  West- 
ern Martin,  H.  chalyhea,  is  sometimes  seen  within  the  southern  boundaries  of  the  United  States. 

Qenus  CYPSELUS :  Cypselui, — This  includes  several  species,  called  Swifts,  of  which  the 
American  Chimney-Swallow  or  American  Swift,  C.  acultts — the  Acanthylis  Pelasgia  of  Lin- 
ntenB — is  a  well-known  species.  It  is  four  to  six  inches  long;  the  whole  body  deep  brown,  with 
a  greenish  luster  on  the  head  and  neck ;  the  wings  very  long,  extending  beyond  the  tail.  The 
flight  of  this  bird,  like  that  of  the  other  species  of  the  genns,  is  bold,  vigorous,  and  rapid,  the 
wings  being  bent  downward,  and  kept  in  constant  motion.  This  laborious  flight  is  kept  np,  with 
little  interruption,  from  dawn  to  twilight,  that  is,  for  fourteen  hours.  The  great  peculiarity  of 
the  species  is,  that  it  builds  its  nest  and  rears  its  young,  often  hundreds  together,  in  chimneys, 
not  of  deserted  but  inhabited  houses,  though  they  avoid  those  in  which  a  fire  is  kept.  The  nest 
is  of  a  singular  constraction,  being  formed  of  very  small  twigs,  fastened  together  with  a  strong, 
adhesive  glue  or  gum,  which  is  secreted  by  two  glands,  one  on  each  side  of  the  hind  part  of  the 
head,  and  mixes  with  the  saliva.  With  this  glue,  which  becomes  hard  as  the  twigs  themselves, 
the  whole  nest  is  thickly  besmeared.  The  nest  is  small  and  shallow,  and  attached  by  one 
side  or  edge  to  the  wall,  and  is  totally  destitute  of  the  soft  lining  with  which  the  others  are  so 
plentifully  supplied.  The  eggs  are  generally  four,  and  white.  There  are  two  broods  in  the  sea- 
son. The  young  are  fed  at  intervals  during  the  greater  part  of  the  night.  The  noise  which  the 
old  ones  make,  in  passing  up  and  down  the  funnel,  has  some  resemblance  to  distant  thunder. 
When  heavy  and  long-continued  rains  occur,  the  nest,  losing  its  hold,  is  precipitated  to  the  bot- 
tom.    In  1857,  during  a  long  season  of  wet,  cold  weather  in  June,  four  hundred  and  eighty  of 
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diese  bird"  joung  an  I  old  vcie  prpcipititel  down  a  Mnftl  chimney  m  Wot  dbury,  Connecticut. 
In  this  case  all  died  but  often  the  ^oune;  acraniHe  up  alone,  the  vent,  to  whi;h  they  cling  like 
squirrels,  the  musenUnty  of  their  feit,  and  the  sharpness  of  their  cliwa  being  remartable. 

The  Common  Swifi  of  Europe,  C.  apus,  resembles  the  preceding  in  form  and  manner  of  flight, 

but  it  builds  in  cavities  under  the  eaves  of  houses,  in  holes  about  steeples,  old  towers,  and  walls. 

The  Alpine  Swift,  C  Alpinua,  surpasses  other  species  in  speed,  an<t  feeds  on  insects  very  high 

in  the  air.     It  is  found  in  summer  in  the  high  mountains  of  Southern  Europe,  and  has  been  occa^ 

sionally  found  in  Great  Britain.     Its  length  is  eight  inches  and  a  half. 

&mtLS  COLLOCALIA:  Collocalia. — This  includes  the  Esculent  Swallow,  C  esculenta,  the 
labricator  of  the  celebrated  birds'  nests  which  enjoy  such  a  high  repute  among  the  Chinese  for 
their  excellence  as  an  article  of  food.  These  are  composed  of  a  mncilaginous  substance,  usually 
more  or  less  mixed  with  fragments  of  grass,  hair,  and  similar  materials ;  fhey  are  attached  to  the 
surface  of  rocfes  in  caverns,  and  the  birds  always  build  in  great  numbers  together  in  the  same 
cave.  It  was  formerly  supposed  that  tlie  mucil^nous  matter  employed  in  the  construction  of 
the  nests  was  obtained  from  sea-weeds  eaten  by  the  birds,  but  it  is  now  ascertained  beyond  doubt 
that  the  substance  in  question  is  secreted  by  greatly  developed  salivary  glands.  These  birds  are 
found  in  great  abundance  in  all  parts  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  and  also  on  the  continent  of 
India;  the  nests  are  collected  in  great  quantities,  and  constitute  an  important  article  of  commerce 
with  China,  Almost  all  our  knowledge  of  the  mode  in  which  the  harvest  of  nests  is  managed  is 
derived  from  the  island  of  Java,  which  produces  about  two  hundred  and  fifty-six  hundred  weight 
annually.  The  nests  are  collected  in  Java  at  three  different  periods,  namely,  in  March,  Septem- 
ber, and  December.  The  interval  of  six  months,  from  March  to  September,  gives  the  birds  time 
to  rear  two  broods,  and  the  quantity  of  nests  is  consequently  greater  than  at  the  other  two  periods 
of  collecting,  but  the  produce  is  generally  of  inferior  quality ;  the  lesser  intervals  between  the 
collection  in  September  and  that  in  December,  and  again  between  the  latter  and  that  in  March, 
scarcely  allows  the  birds  to  get  their  progeny  out  of  the  nests,  and  many  young  ones  arc  accord- 
ingly destroyed  at  these  periods,  but  the  nests  are  of  superior  quality,  and  very  white.  The  prices 
paid  for  these  nests  in  the  Canton  market  vary  greatly,  according  to  the  quality :  those  of  the 
best  and  purest  sort  fetch  the  enormous  price  of  three  thousand  five  hundred  Spanish  dollars  the 
pecnl,  or  about  twenty-five  dollars  a  pound;  the  second  quality  brings  two  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred Spanish  dollars  per  pecul,  and  the  third  not  more  than  one  thousand  six  hundred  dollars. 
In  some  parts  of  China,  however,  as  much  as  forty  dollars  has  been  paid  for  a  catty  of  bird's  nests, 
or  rather  more  than  one  pound  and  a  quarter.  These  expensive  articles  are  principally  employed 
in  making  soup,  but  they  are  also  made  use  of  in  various  ways,  and  are  regarded  as  a  great  deli- 
cacy by  the  Chinese  epicures. 
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THG   CORACIN^   OR  ROLLERS 

This  family  comprises  not  only  the  Rollers  proper,  but  three  other  sub-families,  which  wo  shall 
notice  under  four  generic  heads. 

Cfenus  ROLLER ;  Coracias, — ^Thia  includes  several  species,  which  suhsist  on  fruits  and  insects. 
One  species,  the  Commoit  Roller  of  Europe,  C.  garrula,  is  thirteen  inches  long,  light  brown 
above  and  bluish-^een  below;  the  tail-feathers  are  a  greenish-bhe.  It  is  a  handsome  bird, 
noisy  and  restless,  very  shy,  and  living  in  the  depths  of  the  forests.  In  Germany  it  is  called  Birh- 
hiiker  or  Birch-Jay.  It  breeds  in  the  boles  of  trees,  and  sometimes  in  holes  which  it  excavates 
in  the  banks  of  rivers. 


Genus  TODUS  :  Todus. — Of  this  there  are  three  or  four  species ;  the  best  known  is  the  Green 
Tody,  T.  viridis.  It  is  a  very  common  bird  in  some  of  the  West  Indian  Islands.  It  is  about 
the  size  of  a  wren ;  all  the  upper  parts  are  of  a  vivid  grass-green  color,  the  neck  and  throat  red, 
the  breast  whitish,  and  the  belly  yellowish.  It  is  a  bold  and  familiar  bird,  paying  little  attention 
to  the  presence  of  man,  and  exhibiting  great  confidence  when  in  captivity,  seeking  its  insect  prey 
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in  tto  room  with  the  gi'eatest  freedom.  Its  holes  for  nestling  arc  dug  in  banks  to  the  depth 
sometimes  of  eight  inches  or  a  foot. 

&enus  MOTMOT :  Prioniles  or  Momotus. — Of  this  there  are  several  species  in  tropical  Amer- 
ica ;  they  are  heavy  in  form  and  slow  ia  movement,  living  retired  in  the  depth  of  the  forests, 
where  they  remain  perched  on  trees  near  old  buildings,  the  head  drawn  back  between  the  shoul- 
ders, and  every  now  and  then  emitting  a  sort  of  hoarse  croalt.  In  the  morning  and  evening, 
however,  they  show  a  greater  degree  of  activity  in  pursuit  of  the  insects  which  constitute  their 
principal  sustenance  ;  these  they  take  hy  pouncing  upon  them  after  a  short  flight.  They  do  not 
confine  themselves  to  such  small  game,  hut  seem  able  to  prey  upon  lizards  and  small  snakes, 
and  even  occasionally  upon  small  birds.  They  are  said  to  take  these  larger  objects  in  the  bill, 
throw  them  up  into  the  air,  and  swallow  them  as  they  fell.  Frnits  also  form  a  portion  of  their 
food.  They  are  remarkable  for  a  curious  sort  of  mutilation  which  they  are  supposed  to  practice 
on  themselves.  The  two  middle  feathers  of  the  tail  are  considerably  elongated,  and  in  most  speci- 
mens, the  barbs  are  wanting  on  a  portion  of  the  stem  a  little  before  the  tip,  so  that  a  portion  of 
the  sliaft  is  left  quite  bare  at  this  point.  There  seems  to  be  no  other  way  of  accounting  for  this 
than  by  supposing  that  the  birds,  probably  from  some  mistaken  notion  of  elegance,  deliberately 
pick  off  the  barbs  of  this  part  of  the  feathers.  The  best  known  species  is  the  Bbazilian  Motmot, 
M.  Bradliensis,  which  is  about  the  size  of  a  thrush,  and  of  a  deep,  rich,  green  color,  with  the 
forehead  bluish,  the  back  of  the  head  violet,  and  the  crown  black. 

Other  species  are  the  Houtou  Motmot,  P.  momota,  and  the  Tdttt  Motmot,  P.  tutu. 


Gmm  EUEYLAIMUS  ;  JSurylaimus. — Of  this  there  are  several  species,  noted  for  their  large 
bill ;  they  are  nearly  allied  to  the  todies,  their  principal  difference  consisting  in  the  structure  of 
the  feet,  the  outer  toe  only  being  united  to  the  middle  one.  The  nostrils  also  are  placed  near  the 
base  of  the  bill.  They  are  generally  of  small  size,  but  adorned  with  beautiful  and  brilliant  colors, 
and  live  in  the  most  retired  parts  <rf  the  countries  occupied  by  them,  principally  in  marshy  places 
and  along  the  margins  of  lakes  and  rivers.  They  inhabit  Java,  Sumatra,  and  New  Guinea.  They 
are  usually  seen  in  small  flocks,  and  feed  for  the  most  part  on  insects  and  worms,  although  the 
stomachs  of  some  of  the  species  have  been  found  to  contain  nothing  but  vegetable  substances. 
Their  nests,  which  are  composed  of  small  twigs,  are  suspended  from  the  extremities  of  the  branches 
of  trees,  usually  those  overhanging  the  water,  and  the  number  of  eggs  is  said  to  he  only  two. 
The  Java  Edbtlame,  S.  Javanicus,  has  the  head  and  neck  of  a  bright  venous  red  ;  the  back  and 
wings  black,  flamed  with  golden  yellow ;  the  under  parts  venous  red. 

There  are  beside  several  genera  of  allied  birds,  inhabiting  the  same  regions,  as  the  Cym- 
hirrhynckug,  Srolla,  and  Corydon. 
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THE  TROGONS  OR  COUROUCOUS. 

These  splendid  birds  are  foand  in  tlie  tropical 
regiows  of  both  hemispheres,  but  most  of  the 
species  inhabit  South  America.  They  frequent 
the  thickest  parts  of  the  forests,  where  they  feed 
principally  upon  insects,  which  they  capture  on 
the  wing  and  sometimes  pick  from  the  bart  of 
trees.  Some  of  the  species,  however,  derive 
their  chief  nonrishment  from  fraita  and  berries. 
Tley  lay  their  eggs  in  the  holes  of  rotten  trees, 
upon  the  debris  usually  found  in  such  sitiiations, 

,    and,  like  the  woodpeckers,  frequently  enlarge 

holes  by  means  of  their  strong  bills.     Their 

is  peculiar  and  melancholy,  resembling  the 

word  courmicou,  which  has  hence  been  applied 

to  them  as  a  vernacular  name.     Their  bills  have 

tufts  of  bristles  at  the  base ;  their  plumage  is 

"  adorned  with  bright  colors,  and  often  most  bril- 
liantly metallic,  and  the  beauty  of  their  appear- 
ance is  frequently  greatly  enhanced  by  the  ele- 
gance of  their  long  tails.  They  vary  considei-- 
ably  in  size,  some  of  tlie  smallest  being  little 
larger  than  a  sparrow,  while  the  largest  are  of 
the  size  of  a  pigeon.  The  ancient  Jlexieans 
made  exquisite  feather  pictures  of  the  plumes  of 
these  birds,  and  Montezuma  was  eo  delighted 
with  thein  that  he  kept  an  extensive  aviary  of 

The  RESPLKNnBNT  Trogon,  T,  resplendens, 
has  the  plumage  of  a  beautiful  bronzed  golden 
green  color ;  the  two  middle  feathers  of  the  tail, 
which  are  much  longer  than  the  body  and  very 
broad,  give  it  a  peculiarly  graceful  appearance. 
It  is  a  native  of  Guatemala,  and  is  called  by 
the  inhabitants,  Qaesal :  its  gorgeous  plumes 
are  much  sought  after  by  the  natives  of  that 
country  as  ornaments;  formerly  they  were  only 
allowed  to  be  worn  by  persons  of  the  highest 
rank.  They  are  exceedingly  difficult  to  pro- 
cure, from  their  usually  freqnenting  the  highest 
trees  of  the  forest,  and  when  the  collector  has 
euceeeded  in  shooting  them,  they  generally  lose 
a  portion  of  their  light  plumage  in  their  fell, 
while  the  extraordinary  tenderness  of  their  skins 
renders  the  operation  of  skinning  them  a  most 
difficult  matter. 

Nearly  forty  species  of  Trogon  are  known, 
three-fourths  of  which  belong  to  tropical  Amer- 
ica; one  species  to  Africa,  and  the  rest  to  Asia 
and  the  Asiatic  islands  The  habits  of  some  of  these  are  as  remarkable  as  their  plumage ;  we 
are  told  th^t  the  voung  ot  the  T  Carina,  of  South  America,  immediately  follow  their  parents 
on  the  wing  after  being  hatched      (Jne  species,  T.  Mexkanus,  is  found  on  the  Rio  Grande. 
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THE  BUCCOS   BARBETS,  OR  PUFF-BIBD3. 

In  this  group  the  bill  is  very  Stout  and  conical,  and  inflated  at  the  base,  which  is  furnished 
with  several  tufts  of  ■strong  bristles ,  the  tip  of  the  upper  mandible  is  curved  or  hooked ;  the  nos- 
trils are  concealed  by  the  plumes  and  bnstles  of  the  forehead;  the  toes  are  arranged  in  pairs,  in 
the  same  way  as  in  the  scansoiial  birds,  with  which  they  were  formerly  placed.  The  name  of 
Puff-Birds  is  applied  to  them  from  the  manner  in  which  their  plumage  is  puffed  out,  a  character 
which  gives  them  a  dull,  heavy  appearance.  This  aspect  is  in  accordance  with  their  mode  of  life, 
as  they  are  solitary  and  melancholy  birds,  inhabiting  the  recesses  of  the  forests  of  tropical  Amer- 
ica, where  they  perch  upon  the  branches  of  trees  to  look  out  for  the  insects  which  constitute  their 
food.  They  are  said  to  perch  in  the  same  spot  for  months  together.  They  also  occasionally 
creep  upon  the  bark  of  trees  in  search  of  insects,  supporting  themselves  with  the  tail-feathers  when 
in  this  position,  like  the  woodpeckers.  They  nestle  in  holes  of  trees.  There  are  several  genera 
and  many  species. 

The  ffenws  BUCCO :  £im:ccj,  includes  the  Bcpp-facbd  Barbet,  5.  cArysopo^on,  which  is  of  gray 
plumage,  lives  in  small  flocks,  and  is  found  in  Africa  and  Asia;  also,  the  B.  versicolor,  found  in 
Sumatra. 

The  Qenus  BARBICAN ;  Laimodon  ;  this  name  indicates  the  resemblance  in  the  species  both 
to  the  Barbets  and  the  Toucans :  the  Baebary  Barbicah,  L.  duhius — Pot/onias  major  of  Cuvier 
— is  black  above  and  red  beneath ;  the  flanks  yellow.     It  is  an  exceedingly  brilliant  bird. 

Genus  BARBACOU  ;  Mimasa. — The  species  of  this  arc  of  solitary  and  sedentary  habits,  and 
resemble  the  cuckoos.  The  Whitb-facbd  Barbacou  of  Brazil,  M.  personata,  is  one  of  the  best 
known  species.     It  is  of  the  size  of  a  thrush. 

The  (?enus  TAMATIA :  Tamatia,  includes  the  Pied  Barbet,  T.  macrorki/nckos,  Swainsoii 
says:  "There  is  something  veiy  grotesque  in  the  appearance  of  all  the  puff-birds,  and  their  habits 
in  a  state  of  nature  are  no  less  singular.  They  frequent  open,  cultivated  spots  near  habitations, 
always  perching  on  the  withered  branches  of  a  low  tree,  where  they  will  sit  nearly  motionless  for 
hours,  unless  indeed  they  descry  some  luckless  insect  passing  near  them,  at  whicli  they  immedi- 
ately dart,  returning  again  to  the  identical  twig  they  had  just  left,  and  whieh  they  will  sometimes 
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frequent  for  months.  At  such  times  the  disproportionate  size  of  the  head  is  rendered  more  con- 
spicuoua  b)'  the  bird  raising  its  feathers  so  as  to  appear  not  unlike  a  puff-hall;  hence  the  general 
name  they  have  received  from  the  English  residents  in  Brazil,  of  which  country  all  the  spe- 
cies, I  believe,  are  natives.  When  frightened,  this  form  is  suddenly  changed  by  the  feathers  lying 
quite  flat.  They  are  very  confiding,  and  will  often  take  their  station  within  a  few  yards  of  the 
window.  The  two  sexea  are  generally  near  each  other,  and  often  on  the  same  tree,"  The  length 
of  this  species  is  about  eight  inehes;  plumage  black  and  white,  the  belly  being  tinged  with  buff. 
The  EED-THROATEn  Tamatia,  T.  mamlata,  is  of  a  reddish-brown,  and  ia  found  in  Guiana. 

THE  GALB0LIDE8  OR  JACAMAES. 

This  group  includes  several  genera  and  several  species:  they  are  very  handsome  birds,  adorned 
with  bright  eolora,  green  being  predominant.  They  are  peculiar  to  tropical  South  America  and 
the  West  Indies,  where  they  generally  lead  a  solitary  life  in  the  forests,  perched  upon  trees  watch- 
ing for  insects,  on  which  they  prey. 

The  Gmus  JACAMAR :  Galbula,  includes  the  Common  Jaoamab,  G.  virtdis;  it  is  of  a  bril- 
liant golden-green,  eight  inches  long,  and  is  fonnd  in  Cayenne.  Tlte  Red-tailed  Jacamas,  6'.rM/- 
cauda,  inhabits  the  island  of  Trinidad,  It  is  of  a  golden-green  color  above;  the  throat  white  ; 
the  breast  red ;  the  tail  golden-green  and  rod.     (See  p.  92.) 


THE   KIKGFISHBRS   OR   HALOYONIDjE. 

In  this  femily,  which,  according  to  some  authors,  includes  the  barbets  and  jacamara,  the  bill  ia 
long,  straight,  angular,  and  pointed;  there  are  various  species,  feeding  principally  on  fish,  which 
they  catch  by  darting  suddenly  down  upon  tliem  from  some  perch  on  wfiidi  they  sit  watching 
for  their  prey ;  they  also  eat  small  Crustacea,  reptiles,  and  insects.  They  make  their  nesfa  in  holes 
and  in  cavities  along  the  banks  of  rivers  and  laies. 

Genus  ALCEDO  :  Alcedo. — This  term  ia  the  Ijatin  for  kingfisher,  and  the  genus  includes  the 
Common  KiNorisHBR  of  Europe,  A,  ispida — the  Martin  Piekeur  of  the  French;  Martina  Pescct- 
tore  of  the  Italians;  and  Gemeine  Sisvogel  of  the  Germans;  probably  the  Halcyon  of  the  Greeks. 
Its  length  ia  ahont  seven  inches ;  the  upper  part  of  the  head,  the  wing-coverts,  and  a  stripe  on 
each  side  of  the  neck,  are  green,  covered  with  light-blue  spots ;  the  upper  part  of  the  back  is 
dark  green,  the  lower  part  and  rump  bright  blue;  the  throat,  and  a  streak  on  each  side  of  the 
neck,  are  yellowish-white,  and  the  lower  parts  pale  chestnut.  The  'quill-feathers  of  the  wings 
are  greenish -black,  and  those  of  the  tail  deep  blue.  All  these  colors  have  the  metallic  brilliancy 
of  the  tropieal  birds.  It  is  found  throughout  Middle  Europe,  living  in  the  milder  parts,  and  even 
in  England,  all  the  year.     Its  flight  ia  rapid  and  darting,  like  an  arrow.     It  is  a  solitary  bird,  in- 
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habiting  the  banfes  of  small  streams,  and  perching  upon  the  branches  of  trees  overhanging  the 
water,  to  watch  for  its  finny  prey,  sticfele-backs  and  minnows  forming  the  greater  part  of  its  ordi- 
nary meal.  For  the  purpose  of  breeding  it  takes  possession  of  a  hole  in  tlie  bank  formed  by  some 
burrowing  animal,  and  adapts  it  to  its  use ;  here  it  appeal^  to  resort  to  disgorge  the  bones  of  the 
iishes  which  it  has  swallowed,  for  the  floor  of  the  holes  frequented  by  it  is  always  found  covered 
with  these  remains,  and  it  is  npon  them  that  the  female  lays  her  egga.  These  are  usually  from 
five  to  seven  in  nnmber,  and  of  a  delicate  pinkish-white  color.  Among  the  ancients  the  most  ex- 
traordinary ideas  were  entertained  with  regard  to  the  nes1«  of  the  kingfisher,  and  these  crept  into 
the  writings  of  the  older  English  poets.  It  was  believed  that  the  bird  made  a  floating  nest  on 
the  sea,  and  that  during  the  period  that  she  was  engaged  in  hatching  her  eggs,  the  water  always 
remained  so  smooth  and  calm  that  the  mariner  might  venture  on  his  voyage  without  danger  of 
being  exposed  to  any  of  the  perils  of  the  deep;  in  fact,  some  of  the  ancient  writers  attributed  to 
this  little  bird  tte  power  of  allaying  the  violence  of  the  waves,  Tlio  period  of  incubation  was 
accordingly  known  as  the  "Halcyoit  dafs"  and  the  same  term  is  still  often  employed  metaphori- 
cally to  express  any  period  of  uninterrupted  happiness.  Some  of  the  modern  superstitions  con- 
nected with  the  kingfisher  are  scarcely  less  curious  :  it  has  been  supposed  that  if  the  body  of  the 
bird  is  suspended  by  the  bill  ite  breast  will  always  indicate  the  north ;  that  when  suspended  and 
accurately  balanced,  its  bill  will  always  point  in  the  direction  of  the  wind,  although  the  bird  may 
be  kept  in-doors ;  and  that  the  possession  of  its  head  and  featiers  furnishes  a  protection  against  witch- 
craft, a  security  for  feir  weather  at  sea,  and  a  certain  means  of  securing  the  affections  of  a  coy  or 
disdainful  sweetheart.     These  superstitions  still  hold  their  ground  in  some  parte  of  Great  Britain. 

6fenm  CERYLE :   Ceri/le, — This  includes  various  species  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  and 

Vol.  II.— is 
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among  tljem  tlie  Bblted  KiNensHER,  C  idcyan. :  tliis  is  a  general  inhabitant  of  tte  United 
States,  and,  with  a  single  exception,  is  the  only  species  known  to  this  country.  It  is  twelve 
inches  long,  of  robust  form,  the  upper  parts  and  a  belt  across  the  breast  light  aahy-bluo,  beneath 
white.  On  the  head  the  feathers  are  often  lifted  into  a  crssL  Wilson,  in  his  happy  rein,  says  : 
"Like  the  lovelorn  swains  of  whom  the  poets  tell  ns,  he  delights  in  running  streams  and  falling 
waters ;  not,  however,  merely  that  they  may  soothe  his  ear,  hut  for  a  gratification  somewhat  more 
stihstantial.  Amid  the  roar  of  the  cataract,  or  over  the  foam  of  a  torrent,  he  sits  perched  upon 
an  overhanging  bough,  glancing  his  piercing  eye  in  every  direction  below  for  his  scaly  prey, 
which,  with  a  sudden,  circular  plunge,  he  sweeps  from  their  native  element,  and  swallows  in  an 
instant.  His  voice,  which  is  not  unlike  the  twirling  of  a  watchman's  rattle,  is  naturally  lond, 
harsh,  and  sudden,  but  is  softened  by  the  sound  of  the  brawling  streams  and  cascades  among 
which  ho  generally  rambles.  He  courses  along  tho  windings  of  the  brook  or  river,  at  a  small 
height  above  the  surftme,  sometimes  suspending  himself  by  the  rapid  action  of  his  wings,  like  cer- 
tain species  of  hawks,  ready  to  pounce  on  the  fry  below ;  now  and  then  settling  on  an  old,  dead 
overhanging  limb  to  reconnoiter.  Mill-dams  are  particularly  visited  by  this  feathered  fisher,  and 
the  sound  of  his  pipe  is  as  well  known  to  the  miller  as  the  rattling  of  his  own  hopper.  Rapid 
streams,  witli  high  perpendicular  hanks,  particularly  if  they  be  of  a  hard  clayey  or  sandy  nature, 
are  also  favorite  places  of  resort  for  thi"!  bird ;  not  only  becaute  In  such  places  the  small  fish  are 
more  exposed  to  view,  but  because  tho'ie  steep  and  drv  banks  are  the  chosen  situations  for  his 
nest.  Into  these  ho  digs  with  bill  and  claws  horizontally,  sometimes  to  the  extent  of  four  or  five 
feet,  at  tho  distance  of  a  foot  or  two  fiom  the  surfiwe  The  few  materi-ils  fae  takes  in  are  not 
always  placed  at  the  extremity  of  the  hole,  that  he  and  his  raife  may  have  room  to  turn  with 
convenience,  Tho  eggs  are  five,  pure  white,  and  the  first  brood  usually  comes  out  about  the  be- 
ginning of  June,  and  sometimes  sooner,  acioidmg  to  the  part  of  the  country  where  they  reside. 
They  are  very  tenacious  of  their  haunts,  breeding  for  several  sutcesane  years  in  the  same  hole, 
and  do  not  readily  forsake  it,  even  though  it  be  visited  " 

.The  Texan  GEEEif  Kingpibhkr,  C  Amentana,  is  only  about  seven  inches  long,  and  is  well 
known  in  South  America  ithasbecnseeninTexis  on  the  Rio  Grande.  Several  other  species  of 
the  genus  are  known  tu  MeMi,o  an  I  South 
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s  DACELO  :  iJacefo.— This  includes  several  species,  found  in  various  parts  of  the  world, 

and  called  Martin  Chasseur  by  the  French  ;  they  are  noted  for  a  large,  heavy  bill,  and  for  feed- 

md  insects,  instead  of  fish.     ITieir  haunts  are  marshy  and  humid  spots 

DED  Dacelo,  D.  atricapilla,  is  a  largo  species,  found  at  tho  Cape  of 


in  forests.     The  Blace-b 
Good  Hope. 

The  Great  Bbown  KiirGFiBHBR  c 


GiBANTio  Dacelo,  D,  giganUa,  is  eighteen 
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its  color  olive-brown  above  and  white  beneath ;  it  is  called  the  Laughing  Jackass  by  the  colo- 
nists of  the  Cape,  on  account  of  its  loud,  uncouth  song. 

The  whole  number  of  known  species  of  kingfishers  is  about  ninety;  the  preceding  descriptions 
of  some  of  the  most  remarkable  will  give  a  general  idea  of  the  whole.  While  some  of  these  birds 
are  as  large  as  a  crow,  there  are  others  of  the  genera  Ispidina  and  Ceyx  which  are  not  larger 
than  a  chipping-bird,  yet  dive  and  catch  flsh,  proportioned  to  their  size,  like  their  latter  relations. 

THE  MEROPID^   OR  BEE -EATERS. 

These  birds  are  confined  to  the  eastern  hemi- 
sphere, in  the  tropical  parts  of  which  they  are  most 
abundant.  They  have  a  long,  curved  bill,  and  are 
generally  adorned  with  bi-illiant  colors,  among 
which  green  is  most  common.  They  live  on  in- 
sects, which  they  capture  in  the  air,  and  are  espe- 
cially fond  of  wasps  ,and  bees,  whence  their  Eng- 
name  of  Bee-Eaters,  and  their  French  name  of 
Guepier. 

Genus  MEROPS :   Merops.—Tam  includes  the 

CouMOB  Bee-Eater  of  Europe,  which  is  ten  inches 

long,  of  a  very  slender  fonn,  and  long,  slender  bill : 

5  brownish-red  above,  t!he  lower  parts  different 

I  shades  of  green.    It  migrates  in  lai^e  numbers  from 

ica  to  the  south  of  Europe,  usually  in  flocks  of 

twenty  to  tbirty.     They  are  of  gregarious  habits, 

often  being  seen   soaring  about  in  company  like 

swiUows.     Their  nests  consist  of  holes  about  six 

inches  deep,  which  they  excavate  in  the  clayey 

banks  of  rivers  and  lakes ;  the  eggs  are  from  five  to 

seven     They  frequently  utter  a  warbling  note.    In 

their  manner  of  flying  and  seizing  their  prey  they 

THE  ^AMA^uA  BEE  iiAit-i.  Rpsemble  the  fly-catchers. 

This  1^  the  only  species  known  to  Euttpe    others  are  found  in  Africa  and  Asia:  the  Nama- 

QUA  Lee  E  ITER,  iSAjnnpom'J'J^ts  Ci/anyrielai  is  of  an  azure-blue  above  and  black  beneath  ;  found 

in  "Western  Africa.     There  are  still  other  genera  and  other  species 

TEWIIIROSTRES. 

In  the  birds  of  this  group  the  bill  is  always  slender,  although  very  variable  in  its  length  and 
form,  being  sometimes  perfectly  straight  and  sometimes  much  curved.  The  tip  of  the  upper  man- 
dible is  usually  entire  and  acute.  The  toos  are  elongated,  especially  (he  hinder  one,  and  the 
outer  toe  is  usually  more  or  less  united  to  the  middle  one  at  the  base.  Their  food  consists  princi- 
pally of  insects,  which  they  generally  capture  on  plants  and  trees,  rarely  on  the  wing  or  oa  the 
ground.  The  majority  are  destitute  of  the  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  lower  larynx,  by  which 
the  beautiful  songs  of  the  Dentirostral  birds  are  produced.  This  group  includes  several  remark- 
able and  interesting  families,  as  follows:  the  Bijle-Birds,  the  Plumed  Birds  or  Epimachinm,  the 
Hoopoes,  Guitguits,  Sun-Birds,  Humming-Birds,  Honey-Eaters,  Oven-Birds,  Creepers,  J!7ut- 
hatehes,  and  Wrens. 

THE   RIFLE-BIRDS. 

These  are  exceedingly  beautiful  and  brilliant  birds,  found  only  in  Australia, 
G^ius  PTILORIS  :  I'tUoris. — Of  this  two  species  are  known ;  the  common  species,  the  Para- 
disk  EiFLB-BiKD,  P.  paradiseua,  is  the  most  gorgeous  in  its  plumage  of  the  Australian  birds.     It 
is  of  a  rich  velvet-black,  with  the  head  and  neck  of  a  most  brilliant  bluish-green.     The  feathers 
of  the  lower  surface  are  bordered  with  rich  olive-green,  and  the  two  central  tail-feathers  are  me- 
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tallic-green.     The  female  is  dull  and  somber  jn  its  colors.     This  bird  is  found  in  tie  & 
portion  of  Australia,  whore  it  climbs  upon  the  trunks  of  trees  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Creep- 
ers, which  it  resembles  in  its  general  habits.     Little  k  known  of  the  mode  of  life  of  the  other 


THE  PLUMED  BIRDS   OR   EriMACHIN^. 

These  h'ne  usualli  been  isacriiteJ  with 
the  buds  of  Paradise,  which  they  rival  m 
the  splendor  of  then  plumage  Some  of 
them  are  furnished  ivith  long,  dazzhng 
]  lumes,  similar  to  those  which  disf mguish 
th  se  brilliant  birds  The  fpeots  are  very 
tew,  and  almost  conbned  to  New  Guinea 
and  the  adjieent  islands ,  one  apeties  la 
found  in  New  Zealand,  and  two  in  Aus 

Gtnua  EPIMACHUS  M]nmachus  of 
Cuvier,  corresponding  to  the  Pr</>nfr<yph  of 
Bnsson,  and  the  Skinopomasten  ot  Smith 
This  includes  the  H  albus,  which  k  of  a 
fine  metallic  violet  blaik  color,  with  a  broad 
colHr  of  feithera  mai^ned  with  emerald 
green  at  the  bast,  of  tho  neck  Long  float 
ing  plumes  spring  from  the  back  and  rump , 
they  are  of  a  white  color,  and  very  long, 
with  long,  silky,  distant  barba,  and  twelve 
of  the  lower  plumes  are  terminated  by  long 
filiform  continuations  of  the  shafla,  which 
are  curved  and  blackish  toward  the  extrem- 
ity; these  formerly  obtained  for  this  species 
the  name  of  the  Twelve-threaded  Bird  of 
Paradise. 

The  Grand  Prombbops,  E.  magrtus,  is 
found  in  New  Guinea,  along  the  coasts; 
the  general  color  is  blackish-brown ;  tail 
three  feet  long,  thrice  as  long  as  the  body ; 
feathers  of  the  sides  elongated,  raised,  curled, 
glittering  on  their  edges  with  steel-blue, 
azure,  and  emerald-green,  like  precious 
stones ;  the  head  and  the  belly  lustrous  also 
with  steel-blue.  In  truth,  language  fails  to 
magnificence  of  this  species. 

THE  HOOPOES  OB  UPOTID^. 

These,  of  which  there  are  only  a  few  species,  all  belong  to  the  eastern  hemisphere ;  they  have 
the  bill  slender,  slightly  curved  throughout,  the  tip  acute ;  the  toes  long  and  strong,  the  outer 
one  united  to  the  middle  toe  at  the  base ;  the  claws  are  curved  and  powerful.  The  crown  of  the 
head  is  ornamented  by  a  crest  of  feathers,  which  the  bird  raises  and  lowers  at  pleasure. 

The  Germs  UPUPA :  JJpupa,  includes  the  Common  Hoopoe,  JJ.  epops :  it  is  widely  dispersed 
over  Africa,  Asia,  and  Europe,  being  migratory  in  the  latter  country.  It  is  twelve  inches  long,  and 
of  an  exceedingly  elegant  appearance  ;  the  head  and  neck  are  of  a  pale  red  color;  the  fore  part 
of  the  back  light  purpliah-red ;  behind  this  it  is  of  a  reddish-white  color,  barred  with  bla«k  ;  the 
wings  arc  black,  with  several  irregular  white  bars,  and  the  tail  is  black,  with  a  single  white  bar 


convey  any  just  idea  of 
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The  crest  is  very  elegant,  bemif  compo'sed  of  Ions;  frathers  eacb  of  wh  th  is  tipped  with,  black. 
It  is  found  from  Sweden  to  Spain,  ai  d  is  common  m  England  and  Prance  It  tuilds  in  the  holes 
of  trees,  forming  the  nest  (f  a  few  stalks  of  grass  and  fe-ithers  tlie  ea;as  aie  UBually  from  five  to 
six  in  number,  and  of  a  pale  lavender-gray  color.  These  birds  inhabit  the  neighborhood  of  woods, 
generally  in  marshy  places,  and  seek  their  food — which  consists  of  insects  and  worms — principally 
upon  the  ground,  where  they  walk  and  run  with  great  ease.  They  also  frequently  visit  trees  in 
search  of  their  prey.  They  are  fond  of  picking  abont  in  the  filth  around  houses  and  stables,  and 
are  sometimes  descriptively  called  Dung-Birds  in  England.  In  captivity  they  are  easily  tamed, 
and  being  highly  intelligent,  are  very  amusing.  They  have  also  very  comical  gestures,  such  as 
an  almost  constant  nodding  of  the  head,  as  if  walking  with  a  cane;  at  the  same  time  they  raise 
and  lower  their  crest,  and  move  their  tail  sideways  and  up  and  down.  They  will  follow  their 
keepers,  and  titter  cries  of  joy  at  their  approach.  Their  note  resemtles  the  word  hoop  pronounced 
softly  and  rapidly.  The  French  call  this  bird  Huppe,  in  allnsion  to  its  crest.  Other  species  are 
the  U.  Capensis,  or  Fregilupus  Capensis,  and  the  Falculia  pallmta. 

THE  GUITGUITS   OB  C^BREBIN^. 

These  have  a  straight  or  slightly  dbll        1         f      d      tplSth  Am  n  a      d  th 

West  Indian  Islands.     They  are  small    1     d      b  d        d  f    J  pn      p  11  th      mall  ts 

which  they  find  in  flowers;  they  ar     1        aid  to  f    1        h      y     Th      pi  m  g  d    gly 

beautiful  in  color,  but  lacfes  the  met  II  bnll  yfthtfthhmmgbl  d  bd 
Their  nests  are  of  various  forms,  and  1  ualt        dffttt  S  p  [dthm 

from  the  extremities  of  twigs,  and  th       pdl        dllgs  tmfmhdwth 

long  funnel,  through  which  the  bi  d       t       th  m       tl         p  m  k    th  t  b    h 

tree,  and  in  this  case  it  is  usually  divid  d     to  tw        m[     tm    t      f  wl    h  th        t 
vestibule,  while  tte  eggs  are  laad  i    th  1  thus  p    t    t  d  f         th      tt    1     t 

their  enemies.     The  Azore  Gdttouit    C      b      /  f  1    t  U    k       1  bl  1        th 

head  golden.     It  is  found  in  Guian        d  B       1 

THE   bUN-BIRDS  OR  PROMEtOPIDjE. 

These,  which  are  called  Ginnyridm  by  some  naturalists,  and  are  closely  allied  to  the  Up>upid<e, 
embrace  two  sub-families,  one  found  in  the  eastern,  the  other  in  the  western  hcmisph.ere.  The 
former  constitute  the  true  Sun-Birda,  which  in  India  and  the  eastern  archipelago  seem  to  supply 
the  place  of  the  humming-birds  of  America ;  they  even  rival  those  living  gems  in  the  brilliancy  of 
their  colors,  and  their  habits  are  very  similar.  In  the  morning  and  evening  they  are  constantly 
seen  in  great  numbers  in  the  neighborhood  of  flowers,  into  which  they  thrust  their  slender  bills 
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in  search  of  the  minute  insects  always  found  in  such  situations ;  they  will  also  pick  small  spiders 
from  their  webs,  and  insocta  from  the  crevices  of  tho  walla  and  trees.  They  are  said  also  t<>  suh- 
sist  partly  on  the  juices  of  flowers,  whence  the  name  of  Suerters  or  Sugar-Birds,  applied  to  them 
by  French  authors.  Some  of  thom  also  feed  upon  fruits.  Like  the  humming-birds,  they  are  ex- 
ceedingly quarrelsome,  fighting  violently  for  the  possession  of  a  flower,  the  vanquished  bird  re- 
treatang  from  the  spot  with  shrill  cries,  while  the  conqueror  takes  up  his  position  upon  a  flower 
or  stem,  and  swinging  his  little  body  to  and  fro,  pours  out  a  note  of  triumph.  The  song  is  said 
to  be  very  agreeable. 

An  interesting  species  is  the  Soui-Manoa,  S.  cynniris,  its  metallic  colors  shining  with  the  moat 
intense  brilliancy.  It  makes  its  neat  with  great  art  on  trees  and  shrubs.  The  nesta  of  two  otJiLr 
species,  Nectarinia  Lotenta  and  2^,  Asiatka,  as  described  by  Mr,  Layard,  are  elegant  domed  struc- 
ture^ generally  suspended  from  the  extremity  of  a  twig  of  some  low  bush,  and  artfully  covered 
with  cobweb.  la  this,  Mr.  Layard  says,  he  has  often  seen  the  spider  still  weaving  her  toils,  thus 
rendering  the  deception  still  more  effective;  and  it  would  seem  that  the  birds  were  aware  of  it, 
and  loft  their  helper  undisturbed.  The  entrance  to  the  nest  is  usually  turned  toward  the  inte- 
rior of  tlie  bush,  and  is  sheltered  from  the  sun  and  rain  by  a  sort  of  portico,  which  often  projects 
more  than  an  inch  from  the  walls.  In  this  snug  tenement  the  little  sun-birds  lay  from  two  to 
four  eggs,  which  are  of  a  whitish  color,  closely  covered  with  minute,  dusky  spots,  so  that  their 
general  color  appears  gray. 

THE   TROCHILID^    OK   HUMMING-BIRDS. 

These  birds,  peculiar  to  the  American  continent,  have  excited  the  liveliest  interest  in  every 
observer.  There  are  more  than  three  hundred  distinct  species,  varying  considerably  in  size :  the 
Muhy-ikroated  ffumming-Bird,  which  is  most  commonly  known  in  the  United  States,  is  three  inches 
and  a  half  long,  and  is  about  the  niediam  size ;  the  diant  MuTnming-Bird  of  Brazil  is  of  the  di- 
mensions of  the  purple  martin  or  chimney-swallow ;  several  species  are  not  larger  than  beetles. 
They  vaiy  also  in  form,  some  being  robust  and  somo  slender;  some  hai-ing  bills  of  e 
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length,  which,  however,  they  nse  with  admirable  dexterity ;  others  have  tails  three  times  the 
length  of  their  bodies,  and  the  tai!s  of  others  suddenly  expand  at  the  end  like  a  paddle  or  a 
spoon.  They  all  live  on  small  insects,  which  they  catch  in  flowers,  and  on  the  honey  of  flowers, 
which  also  constitutes  their  only  drink.  The  tongue  is  the  chief  weapon  for  capturing  their  prey 
and  sucking  up  their  nectar,  and  consists  of  a  long  double  tube,  formed  like  a  double-barreled 
gun ;  at  the  tip  it  is  flattened,  and  sometimes  barbed.  It  ia  darted  out  with  great  dextei'ity,  and 
is  thus  a  very  efficient  instrument. 

The  metallic  brilliancy  of  these  birds  has  caused  them  often  to  be  called  "flying  gems."  Their 
plumage  indeed  defies  description.  Thechangeablenessof  the  colors  with  the  movements  of  these 
birds,  is  truly  wonderful.  Several  of  the  species  have  an  emerald-colored  cravat ;  this  ia  noticed  to 
give  out  all  the  hues  of  green,  and  then  the  brightest  and  most  golden  tints,  down  to  intense  vel- 
vet^black.  So  the  cravat  of  our  Kuby-Throat  gives  oat  pencils  of  light,  passing  from  reddish- 
orange  to  a  crimson-black.  These  dazzling  changes  are  infinitely  diversified.  A  large  space 
on  the  throat,  the  top  of  the  head,  and  the  nndev  parts  of  the  body,  are  nsually  the  moat  bril- 
liantly colored;  the  upper  parts  are  plain.  All  these  birds  are  not  equally  brilliant ;  some,  in- 
deed, are  covered  over  with  the  most  goi^eous  colors;  others  are  more  modestly  attired;  in 
general  the  females  have  more  somber  plumage  than  the  males.  The  ancient  Mexicans  appear 
to  have  appreciated  the  beauty  of  the  humming-birds  as  woil  as  that  of  the  trogons.  The  radi- 
ant mantles  worn  by  the  natives  in  the  time  of  Monteznina  glittered  with  the  spoils  of  these 
diminutive  birds;  these  were  also  ingeniously  employed  by  the  native  artists  in  executing  the 
embroidered  pictures  which  so  much  excited  the  admiration  of  Gortez. 

The  nests  of  these  tiny  birds  are  usually  made  of  cotton,  thistle-down,  delicate  fibers,  fungus- 
like substances,  and  other  soft  materials ;  these  are  woven  into  a  compact  yet  flexible  cup-shaped 
cradle,  which  is  placed  on  some  branch  of  a  tree,  seldom  more  than  fifteen  feet  fi^om  the  ground. 
The  exterior,  is  covered  with  lichens,  the  right  side  always  out,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make 
the  whole  structure  appear  like  a  natural  excrescence.  The  eggs  are  white,  and  almost  invari- 
ably two  in  number. 

The  region  which  may  be  considered  as  the  central  home  of  the  humming-birds  is  that  portion 
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of  the  to[itinent  of  America  which  lies  between  the  northern  boundary  of  Mexico  and  the  south- 
ern limit  of  Brazil  and  Peru.  They  are  particularly  abundant  in  Mexico,  Central  America,  and 
the  West  Indies.  Their  appearance  in  these  tropical  countries  is  thus  described  by  Edwards  in 
his  "  Voyage  up  the  Amazon ;" 

"  Wherever  a  creeping  vine  opens  its  fragrant  clusters,  or  wherever  a  tree  or  flower  hiooms, 
may  these  little  birds  be  seen.  In  the  garden  or  in  the  woods,  over  the  water,  everywhere,  they 
fire  darting  about,  of  all  sizes,  from  one  that  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  a  difierent  variety  of 
bird,  to  the  tiny  Hermit,  whose  body  is  not  half  the  size  of  the  bees  buzzing  about  the  same 
sweets.  Sometimes  they  are  seen  chasing  each  other  in  sport  with  a  rapidity  of  flight  and  intri- 
cacy of  path  the  eye  ia  puzzled  to  follow.  Again,  circling  round  and  round,  they  rise  high  in 
mid-air,  then  dart  off  lite  light  to  some  distant  attraction.  Perched  upon  a  little  limb,  they 
smooth  their  plumes,  and  seem  to  delight  in  their  dazzling  hues;  then  darting  off  leisurely,  they 
skim  along,  stopping  capriciously  to  kiss  the  coquetting  flowerets.  Often  two  meet  in  mid-air  and 
fight  furiously,  their  crests  and  the  feathere  on  their  throats  erected  and  blazing,  and  altogether 
pictures  of  the  most  violent  rage.  Several  times  we  saw  them  battling  with  large,  black  bees, 
who  frequent  the  same  flowers,  and  may  he  supposed  to  interfere,  often  provokingly.  Like  lights 
ning  our  little  heroes  would  come  down,  but  the  coat  of  shining  mail  would  waiil  off  their  furious 
strokes.  Again  and  again  would  they  renew  the  attack,  until  their  auger  had  expended  itself  by 
its  own  fury,  or  until  the  apathetic  bee,  once  roused,  had  put  forth  powers  that  drove  the  invader 
from  the  field." 

ffenws  TBOCHILUS :  Trochilus,  includes  the  EgBY-rtiuoATiD  HuMMiNc-BiEn,  T.  coluhris, 
common  in  summer  from  Hudson's  Bay  to  Mexico,  and  breeding  throughout  this  wide  apace. 
Wilson's  description  of  it  ia  substantially  as  follows:  "It  is  three  inches  and  a  half  in  length 
and  four  and  a  quarter  in  extent ;  the  whole  back,  upper  part  of  the  neck,  sides  under  the  wings, 
tatl-coverta,  and  two  middle  feathers  of  the  tail,  are  of  a  rich  golden-green ;  the  tail  is  forked, 
and,  as  well  as  the  wings,  of  a  deep  brownish-purple ;  the  bill  and  eyes  are  black ;  the  legs  and 
feet,  both  of  which  are  extremely  small,  are  also  black;  the  bill  is  straight  and  very  slender.  The 
sides  of  the  belly  and  belly  itself  are  duaky  white,  mixed  with  green ;  but  what  constitutes  the 
chief  ornament  of  this  little  bird  is  the  splendor  of  the  feathers  of  his  throat,  which,  when  placed 
in  a  proper  position,  glow  with  all  the  brilliancy  of  the  ruby.  These  feathers  are  of  singular 
strength  and  texture,  lying  close  together  like  scales,  and  vary,  when  moved  before  the  eye,  fix>m 
a  deep  black  to  a  fiery  crimson  and  burning  orange.  The  female  is  destitute  of  this  ornament, 
but  diff'ers  little  in  other  appearance  from  the  male.  In  May  it  begins  to  build  its  nest.  This  is 
generally  fixed  on  the  upper  side  of  a  horizontal  branch,  not  among  the  twigs,  but  on  the  body 
of  the  branch  itself.  In  the  woods  it  very  often  chooses  a  white-oak  sapling  to  build  on,  and  in 
the  orchard  or  garden  selects  a  pear-tree  for  that  purpose.  The  branch  is  seldom  more  than  ten 
feet  from  the  ground.  The  nest  ia  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  as  much  in  depth.  A  very 
complete  one  is  now  lying  before  me,  and  the  materials  of  which  it  is  composed  are  as  follows  :— 
VL  outward  coat  is  formed  of  small  pieces  of  a  species  of  blniah-gray  lichen  that  vegetates  on  old 
trees  and  fences,  thickly  glued  on  with  the  saliva  of  the  bird,  giving  firmness  and  consistency  to 
the  whole,  as  well  as  keeping  out  moisture.  Within  this  are  thick,  matted  layers  of  the  fine  wings 
of  certain  flying  seeds,  closely  laid  together ;  and  lastly,  the  downy  substance  from  the  great  mul- 
lein, and  from  the  stalks  of  the  common  fern,  lines  the  whole.  The  base  of  the  nest  is  continued 
round  the  stem  of  the  branch,  to  which  it  closely  adheres;  and,  when  viewed  from  below,  appears 
a  mere  mossy  knot  or  accidental  protuberance.  The  eggs  are  two,  pure  white,  and  of  equal  thick- 
ness at  both  ends. 

"  The  humming-bird  ia  extremely  fond  of  tubular  flowers,  and  I  have  often  stopped,  with  pleas- 
ure, to  observe  his  maneuvers  among  the  blossoms  of  the  trumpet-flower.  When  arrived  before 
a  thicket  of  these  that  are  fuU  blown,  he  poises  or  suspends  himself  on  wing,  for  the  spaee  of  two 
or  three  seconds,  so  steadily,  that  his  wings  become  invisible,  or  only  like  a  mist;  and  you  can 
plainly  distinguish  the  pupil  of  his  eye  looking  round  with  great  quickness  and  circumspection ; 
the  glossy  golden-green  of  his  back,  and  the  fire  of  his  throat,  dazzling  in  tie  sun,  form  altogether 
a  most  interesting  appearance.     When  he  alights,  which  is  frequently,  he  always  prefers  the  small, 
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dead  twigs  of  a  tree  or  bush,  where  he  dresses  and  arranges  liis  plumage  with  great  dexterity.  His 
only  note  is  a  single  chirp,  not  louder  than  that  of  a  small  cricket  or  grasshopper,  generally  uttered 
while  passing  from  flower  to  flower,  or  when  engf^ed  in  fight  with  his  feliowe ;  for,  when  two 
males  meet  at  the  same  bush  or  flower,  a  hattle  instantly  takes  place,  and  the  combatants  ascend 
in  the  air,  chirping,  darting,  and  circling  around  each  other,  till  the  eye  is  no  longer  able  to  fol- 
low them.  The  conqueror,  however,  generally  returns  to  the  place  to  reap  the  fruits  of  his  vic- 
tory. I  have  seen  him  attack,  and  for  a  few  moments  tease  the  king-bird,  and  have  also  seen 
him,  in  his  turn,  assaulted  by  a  hnmble-bee,  which  he  soon  put  to  flight, 

"The  humming-bird  is  one  of  those  few  birds  that  are  universally  beloved ;  and  amid  the  sweet, 
dewy  Bcrctiity  of  a  summer's  morning,  his  appearance  among  the  arbors  of  honeysuckles  and 
beds  of  flowers  is  trnly  interesting — 

"  When  the  moraing  dawna,  and  the  blest  Eun  again 

Lifts  his  red  glories  from  the  eastern  main, 

Then  through  our  woodbines,  wot  isith  glitiering  dews, 

The  flower-fed  huminiDg-bird  his  round  pursues ; 

Sips,  vrith  inserted  tube,  the  bocey'd  blooma, 

Aod  chirps  his  gratitude  as  round  he  roams ; 

While  richest  roses,  though  in  crimson  drest. 

Shrink  irom  the  splendor  of  his  gorgeous  breast. 

Wbst  heareQly  tints  in  miugliag  ritdtancs  6y ! 

Each  rapid  moTBment  gives  a  different  dye ; 

Like  scales  of  burnish'd  gold  they  dazzling  show, 

tfow  sink  to  shade — now  like  a  furnace  glow." 

Vol.  II.~U 
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The  other  species  known  in  the  United  States  are  the  Mango  IIummino-Birh,  T.  mango,  larger 
than  the  Euby-TKroat,  and  common  in  the  West  Indies;  occasionally  aeen  in  Florida:  the  Amha 
HuMMiNe-BiBD,  T.  Anna,  a  Mexican  species,  sometimes  seen  in  Califoraia;  the  Northern  Hum- 
MiNo-BiRD,  T.  rufas,  which  extends  its  range  along  the  Pacific  to  a  high  northeni  latitude ;  and 
the  PuRPLK-THROATEn  HuMMtuG-BiBD,  T.  Alexandri,foxmd  in  Mexico  and  California,  and  figured 
by  Cassin  in  hia  "Birds  of  America." 

It  would  he  in  vain  to  attempt  a  lengthened  description  of  even  the  more  celebrated  species 
of  thia  multitudinous  family ;  we  can  only  mention  a  few  of  them.  The  Topaz  Humming-Bird, 
T.  pella — the  type  of  the  beautiful  genus  Tc^asa  of  Gray — has  the  plumage  red  and  ruby,  with  a 
topaa  cravat;  it  inhabits  Guiana, 

The  SurERCiLious  Humming-Eird,  T.  supertiliosua,  is  green  above  and  gray  beneath ;  the  tail 
is  brown,  varied  with  white.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  large  nest,  ingeniously  woven  of  the  fibers 
of  plants.     It  is  found  in  Brazil. 

The  Mellisuga  minima,  found  in  South  America  and  the  West  Indies,  is  only  an  inch  and  a 
quarter  in  length ! 

The  DouBLB-oRESTED  HuMMiNG-BiRD,  T.  comutus,  is  described  as  having  two  flattened  fan- 
shaped  crests,  glistening  with  hues  of  polished  gold  and  red  copper,  changing  into  the  gemmy 
tints  of  the  emerald  and  the  ruby,  now  fire-co!ored,  anon  the  purest  green,  and  presently  the 
brightest  yellow. 
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The  male  of  the  Long-tailed  Emerald  Hummino-Bird,  T.  polytmus,  is  furnisheiJ  with  a  most 
elegant  forked  tail,  the  two  outer  feathers  being  greatly  prolonged  and  very  slender.  The  whole 
length  of  the  bird  is  a  little,  more  than  ten  inches,  but  abont  seven  inchciS  and  a  half  of  this  is 
made  up  by  the  elongated  feathers  just  mentioned.  The  head  and  the  back  of  the  neck  of  this 
little  gem  are  deep  velvet-lite  black;  the  whole  of  the  back,  with  the  wing  and  tail-covcrts,  golden- 
green  ;  the  wings  and  tail  are  purplisb  or  bluish-black.  The  entire  lower  surEice  of  the  body  are 
of  a  most  gorgeous  emerald-green  color,  except  the  neighborhood  of  the  vent  and  lower  tail-cov- 
erta,  which  are  black.  The  bill  is  bright  red,  tipped  with  black,  and  the  feathers  of  the  back  of 
the  head  are  elongated,  forming  a  sort  of  crest,  which  can  be  erected  to  a  certain  extent,  Mr. 
Gosse  gives  the  following  account  of  its  appearance  in  a  state  of  nature,  in  his  interesting  work 
entitled  "A  Naturalist's  Sojourn  in  Jamaica";  "While  I  was  up  in  a  calabash-tree,  the  beautiful 
long-tailed  humming-bird  came  shooting  by,  with  its  two  long  velvet-black  feathers,  fluttering  like 
streamers  behind  it,  and  began  to  suck  af  the  blossoms  of  the  tree  in  which  I  was.  Quite  regard- 
less of  my  presence,  consciously  secure  ia  its  power  of  wing,  the  lovely  little  gem  hovered  ai'oand 
the  trunk,  and  threaded  tie  branches,  now  probing  here,  now  there,  its  cloudy  wings  on  each 
side  vibrating  with  a  noise  like  that  of  a  spinning- wheel,  and  its  emerald  breast  for  a  moment 
flashing  brilliantly  in  the  sun's  ray ;  then  apparently  black,  all  the  light  being  absorbed ;  then,  as 
it  slightly  turned,  becoming  a  dark  olive ;  then  in  an  instant  blazing  forth  again  with  emerald 
effdlgence.  Several  times  it  came  close  to  me,  fs  I  sat  motionl^s  with  delight,  and  holding  my 
breath  for  fear  of  alarming  it  and  driving  it  away  ;  it  seemed  almost  wortb  a  voyage  across  the 
sea  to  behold  so  radiant  a  creature  in  all  the  wikbmss  of  its  native  freedom." 

THE  HONEY-EATERS  AND  HONET-CEEEPEKS, 

Tteso  birds  are  mostly  small  in  size,  and  are  chiefly  confined  to  Australia,  New  Guinea,  New 
Zealand,  and  the  adjacent  islands.  The  bill  is  rather  long,  curved,  acute,  and  slightly  notched  at 
tie  tip ;  the  tail  is  long  and  broad.  They  feed  on  the  poUen  and  nectar  of  flowers,  and  the 
insects  which  they  flnd  in  and  around  them.  Their  tongue  is  long  and  protrusile,  with  a  tuft  of 
fibers  at  the  end  which  aids  them  in  obtaining  their  food.  A  few  of  the  larger  species  feed  on 
fraits.  Their  nests  are  made  on  bushes,  sometimes  suspended  from  the  ends  of  twigs  ;  the  eggs 
are  usually  two  in  number.     Thb  family  is  called  Meliphagidm  by  naturalists. 

Ilere  are  numerous  genera  and  species.  The  Poe-Bird  or  Tui,  Prosthnuadera  Novce  Ze~ 
landice,  is  about  the  size  of  a  thrush,  of  a  fine  glossy-black  color,  with  two  small  tufts  of  white 
feathers  hanging  down  upon  the  sides  of  the  neck.  These  tufts  have  been  compared  to  a  pair  of 
clerical  bands,  and,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  black  plumage  of  the  rest  of  the  body,  have 
obtained  for  it  the  name  of  the  ParsQih-Bird.  It  is  a  fine  songster,  and  imitates  every  sound  that 
reaches  its  ear,  even  learning  to  speak  with  great  ease  and  fluency.  It  is  exoecdingly  lively  and 
restless,  and  feeds  principally  upon  flies  and  small  insects,  which  it  is  very  expert  in  catching.  It 
also  eats  worms  and  fruits.     Its  flesh  is  said  to  be  delicious. 

Another  species  peculiar  to  New  Zealand  is  the  Pogonomis  cinctii,  which  is  remarkable  for  the 
great  length  of  the  tufts  of  feathers  over  the  ears ;  these  are  erected  when  the  bird  is  alarmed, 
and  give  it  a  very  singular  appearance. 

A  remarkable  Australian  species  is  the  Friar-Bihd,  Tropidorhytwhus  comiculatus,  which  has 
the  head  and  neck  bare  of  feathers,  and  a  curious  tubercle  at  the  base  of  the  bill.  Its  voice  is 
loud  and  very  singular,  some  of  its  notes  having  a  certain  degree  of  resemblance  to  particular 
words,  and  several  of  its  colonial  names,  such  as  Poor  Soldier,  Pimlico,  and  Four-o'clock,  have 
been  derived  from  these  notes.  Its  name  of  Friar-Bird  alludes  to  its  bare  head,  and  the  same 
character  has  obtained  for  it  the  denominations  of  the  Monk  and  the  Leather-head. 

The  Wattled  Honey-Eater  has  a  long  wattle  hanging  down  from  each  ear ;  its  note  is  described 
as  very  harsh  and  disagre^ble,  resembling  the  noise  made  by  a  person  vomiting;  the  native 
name,  Goo-gwar-ruck,  is  said  to  be  an  imitation  of  it.     This  is  the  Pkiledon  Goruck  of  Cuvier. 

Another  group,  that  of  the  Myeomelinm  ot  Honey-Creepers,  i&  distinguished  from  the  preceding 
by  having  the  third  and  fourth  quills  longest.  In  their  habits  and  mode  of  life  they  resemble  the 
true  honey-eat«rs. 
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THE   FURSAEIN^   OR   OVEN-BIRDS. 

This  group  of  small  birds  is  very  generally  distributed  over  the  continent  of  Sonth  America, 
and  some  species  occur  in  the  West  Indian  Islands.  Their  food  consists  principally  of  insects, 
■which  they  take  both  upon  trees  and  bushes,  and  on  the  ground,  where  they  run  and  "walk  witb 
great  ease.  They  also  occasionally  feed  on  seeds.  The  species  of  the  genus  Cinclodes,  inhabiting 
the  west  coast  of  South  America,  frequent  the  sea-shore,  where  they  feed  partly  on  small  crabs 
and  moHnsca.  Mr.  Darwin  says  they  are  sometimes  seen  on  the  floating  leaves  of  the  Fttcus  (/i- 
ganleus,  at  some  distance  from  the  shore.  A  species  of  this  genns,  found  in  the  Malouine  Islands, 
described  by  Lesson  under  the  name  of  Fumarius  faliffinoaus,  is  said  to  be  so  tame  that  it  may 
be  almost  touched  by  the  hand;  and  Pemetty,  a  French  voy^er,  states  that  it  will  almost  come 
and  perch  upon  the  finger.  He  adds,  that  in  less  than  half  an  hour  ho  killed  ten  of  them  with 
a  little  stick,  and  almost  without  changing  his  position.  This  species  is  five  and  a  half  inches 
long,  and  of  a  brown  color,  with  yellow  and  brown  stripes  on  the  neck. 

The  HoRNBEo  OvBN-BiBD  of  Buenos  Ayres,  F.  rufas  of  VieiUot,  Merops  i-ufus  of  Gmelin, 
which  is  typical  of  the  tvuo  Oven-Birds,  is  six  to  seven  inches  long,  of  a  bright  russet  color,  and 
builds  a  very  remarkable  nest.  This  is  constructed  of  clay,  straw,  and  dried  herbage  of  different 
kinds,  in  the  form  of  an  oven,  about  ten  or  twelve  inches  in  diameter,  and  witi  walls  about  an 
inch  thick.  The  entrance  is  placed  on  one  side,  and  the  interior  is  divided  into  two  chambers 
by  a  partition,  the  e^s  being  laid  in  the  inner  one.  This  curions  nest  is  usually  placed  in  a 
very  exposed  situation,  as,  for  instance,  on  the  branch  of  a  tree  or  the  top  of  a  paling.  In  the 
construction  of  it,  both  the  male  and  female  labor  in  concert,  each  bringing  a  pellet  of  earth  of 
the  size  of  a  walnut,  and  depositing  it  in  its  place.  Such  is  the  enei^  of  these  little  architects, 
that  the  nest  is  often  built  in  two  days.  This  bird  is  said  to  be  an  object  of  veneration  with  the 
inhabitants  of  La  Plata. 

The  Erowh  Oven-Bied  resembles  the  preceding. 
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CEETHINiE  OR  CBEEPEES. 

Beside  the  trup  CieejieT'i,  some  naturalists 
have  included  vanous  other  analogous  gen 
era,  such  as  the  Sout-Mmiga,  Quttgutt,  Di- 
cwum,  I^ecfarima,  Mehlkreptvs,  Fumarius, 
&c.,  under  the  name  of  Certhiadm,  we  shall 
notice  under  the  term  GeTtkinm  only  the  true 
Creepers. 

ff^KMS  CERTHIA  :  Cfej-fAia.— This  includes 
the  CoMMOS  Creeper  or  Tbbb  Climbbb — 
Ormpereau  of  the  French;  Kleinste  Baum,- 
1  Hacke  of  the  Germans ;  Piccio  Sampichino 
j  of  the  Italians — C.familiaris:  this  has  a  bill 
\  slender  and  curved;  length  six  and  a  half 
,  nches  head  and  neck  above,  streaked  with 
I  black  and  yellowish-brown ;  a  white  line  above 
leach  eye;  hack  and  rump  tawny;  ooverfs 
lusk>  brown  and  yellowish-white ;  breast  and 
i  belly  B  Iver-white.  It  is  a  most  restlera  and 
active  little  bird,  ever  on  the  alert,  and  climbing 
np  and  about  the  trunks  and  branches  of  trees, 
]ntent  on  picking  np  its  insect  food.  But  even 
where  it  is  common  it  is  not  easily  seen,  for  its 
act  V  tjin  shifting  its  position  makes  itverydif- 
ficnit  to  follow  it  with  the  eye.  At  one  instant 
it  s  tefore  the  spectator,  and  the  next  is  hid- 
le  Irom  his  view  by  the  intervening  trunk  or 
b  anch  to  the  opposite  side  of  which  it  has 
ja  sed  in  a  moment.  The  toes  are  so  con- 
tn  ed  that  the  bird  at  will  can  remove  theh' 
position  tl  til  feathers  at  the  ends  ar  ?a  e  ani  ope-ate  as  aeupport;  these  are  beautiful 
adaptations  to  the  peculiar  motions  of  the  bird.  Its  note  is  monotonous,  and  often  repeated.  It 
bnilds  its  nest  in  a  hole  of  a  decayed  tree ;  this  is  formed  of  dry  grass,  lined  with  small  feathers, 
in  which  six  or  eight  eggs  are  deposited.  While  the  female  sits  she  is  regularly  fed  by  the  male 
bird.  It  is  found  throughout  the  continent  of  Europe,  migrating  in  October  to  the  southern 
parts,  but  is  permanent  in  Great  Britain. 

The  American  Bhown  Cbbbpbr,  C.  Americana,  is  five  and  a  half  inches  long ;  upper  part  of 
the  head  deep  brown  ;  back  brown ;  both  streaked  with  white.  This  has  been  supposed  to  be 
the  same  as  the  European  creeper,  but  it  is  now  held  to  be  distinct.  Wilson  thus  describes  it: 
"In  winter  it  associates  with  the  small  spotted  woodpecker,  nuthatch,  titmouse,  &c.,  and  often 
follows  in  their  rear,  gleaning  up  those  insects  which  their  more  powerfiil  bills  had  alarmed  and 
exposed;  for  its  own  slender,  incurvated  hill  seems  unequal  to  the  task  of  penetrating  into  even 
the  decayed  wood;  though  it  may  into  holes,  and  behind  scales  of  the  bark.  Of  the  titmouse, 
there  are,  generally  present,  the  individuals  of  a  whole  family,  and  seldom  more  than  one  or  two 
of  the  othera.  As  the  party  advances  through  the  woods  from  tree  to  tree,  our  little  gleaner 
seems  to  observe  a  good  deal  of  regularity  in  his  proceedings;  he  alights  ou  the  body  near  the 
root  of  the  tree,  and  directs  his  course,  with  great  nimbleness,  upward  to  the  higher  branches, 
sometimes  spirally,  often  in  a  direct  line,  moving  rapidly  and  uniformly  along,  with  Ms  tail  bent 
to  the  tree,  and  not  in  the  hopping  manner  of  the  woodpecker,  whom  he  far  surpasses  in  desterity 
of  climbing,  running  along  the  lower  side  of  the  horizontal  branches  with  surprising  ease.  If  any 
person  be  near  when  he  alights,  he  is  sui'e  to  keep  the  opposite  side  of  the  tree,  moving  round  as 
he  moves,  so  as  to  prevent  him  from  getting  more  than  a  transient  glimpse  of  him.     The  best 
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method  of  outwitting  hitn,  if  yon  are  alone,  is,  as  soon  aa  tc  alights  and  disappears  behind  the 
tvank,  to  take  your  stand  behind  an  adjoining  one,  and  keep  a  sharp  look-out  twenty  or  thirty  feet 
up  the  body  of  the  tree  he  is  upon,  for  he  generally  monnts  very  regularly  to  a  considerable 
height,  examining  the  whole  way  as  lie  advaBces.  In  a  minute  or  two,  hearing  all  still,  he  will 
make  his  appearance  ou  one  side  or  other  of  the  tree,  and  give  you  an.  opportunity  of  observing 
him.  These  birds  are  distributed  over  the  whole  United  States,  but  are  most  numerous  in  the 
Western  and  Northern  States ;  their  haunts  are  in  the  depths  of  the  forests,  and  in  tracts  of  large 
timbered  woods,  where  they  usually  breed,  visiting  the  thicker  settled  parts  of  the  country  in  fall 
and  winter." 

The  C.  alUfrcms  is  found  in  Texas;  it  is  five  and  a  quarter  inches  long,  dark  brown  spotted. 

The  Wail-Ckebpeb.  of  Europe,  Tichodroma.  nvuraria,  eeeks  its  insect  food  on.  rocks  and  in 
walls ;  it  is  chiefly  found  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  Southern  Europe;  it  is  permanent  though 
rare  at  Rome,  being  sometimes  aeen  on  the  extetior  walls  of  St  Peter's, 

The  Treb-Crbepbhs,  I)endrocolapUii(e,  found  m  the  vast  forests  of  South  America,  resemble 
the  species  we  have  described;  the  form  of  the  bdl,  however,  J3\am,ble,  m  some  i  asea  being  very 
long  and  bent  downward.  The  Synallaxmie  are  an  alhed  group,  but  which  not  only  devour  in- 
sects upon  the  trees,  but  worms  and  snails  on  the  ground  They  ate  rcmaikable  for  the  large 
size  of  their  nests,  those  of  one  species  measuring  three  or  four  feet  ii 


THE  SITTING    OR   NUTnATCHES. 

Gmus  SITTA  :  Sitta. — This  includes  several  species.  The  Common  European  Nuthatch — 
the  I'ic  Mafort  of  the  French,  and  Blauapeckt  of  the  Germans — S.  Euriypcea,  is  a  small  bird,  five 
inches  long,  blue-gray  above,  below  mfous-brown.  It  runs  with  facility  up  and  down  the  branches 
and  trunks  of  trees,  its  head  often  down,  but  having  no  assistance  in  this  from  its  tail-feathers.  It 
sleeps  with  the  head  down,  and  generally  alights  in  that  position.  It  is  almost  constantly  in  mo- 
tion, its  food  consisting  of  berries,  insects,  larvte,  and  nuts.  It  derives  its  name  from  the  hatches 
or  hammerings  which  it  makes  on  nuts,  either  for  obtaining  insects  or  the  kernels.  Its  call  in 
the  spring  is  a  clear,  shrill  whistle.  The  nest  is  made  with  a  few  dry  leaves  in  the  hole  of  a  tree. 
If  the  hole  is  too  lai^e  the  bird  reduces  it  by  plastering  up  a  part  with  mud.  The  eggs  are  five  to 
seven  in  number.     This  bird  is  common  throughout  Europe, 

Other  foreign  species  are  the  S.  rupestris,  S.  Syriaca,  S.  Uralensis,  and  S.  Asiatica;  there 
are  also  cjoady  allied  species  in  the  Indian  Archipelago  and  Australia. 

The  WuiTE-jiRKASTBD  NuTHATOH,  S.  GaToUnensis,  is  five  inches  long ;  the  head  and  back  of 
the  neck  are  glossy  black ;  the  back  bluish-black ;  beneath  white.  It  is  found  from  Mexico  to 
Maine,  and  is  one  of  the  birds  that  enliven  our  forests  after  the  cold  season  has  commenced  and 
other  birds  have  departed.     It  feeds  on  spiders,  insects,  larvse,  &c. 

Other  American  species  are  the  REn-BELLiKn  NtrrHATCH,  S.  Canadensis ;  the  BKOWN-UEAnED 
Nuthatch,  S.pv^la;  and  the  Caiifornia  Nuthatch,  S.piffmaa. 
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THE   TROGLODYTINjE   OR   WEENS. 

This  family  includes  a  number  of  small,  lively,  familiar  birds,  some  of  them  living  around  the 
habitations  of  man,  and  feeding  upon  insects  and  seeds. 

ffenus  TROGLODYTES :  Tro!/lodytes.—Thi&  includes  several  species :  the  Common  Wren  of 
Europe — Jtoytelet  of  the  French ;  Morracino  of  the  Italians ;  Outty,  Katy,  or  Kitty-  Wren  of  tlie 
English — T.  Suropceus,  is  an  active,  lively  little  bird,  and  appears,  in  Europe,  to  share  with  the  robin 
in  the  affections  of  the  country  people.  It  frequents  hedges,  gardens,  and  bushy  places,  flitting 
from  bush  to  bush  with  a  direct  flight,  and  feeding  principally  upon  insects  of  various  kinds,  and 
also  occasionally  upon  seeds  and  fraita.  In  spring  and  summer  the  male  has  a  very  sweet  song, 
which  is  exceedingly  loud  and  rich,  especially  when  we  consider  the  smaliness  of  the  pipe  pro- 
ducing it.  These  birds  are  very  familiar,  and  seek  to  be  near  the  habitations  of  man,  although 
they  do  not  exhibit  the  same  degree  of  confidence  as  the  robin,  but  generally  conceal  themselves 
very  quickly  when  approached  too  closely.  Nevertheless,  in  the  winter,  when  cold  weather  ren- 
ders it  somewhat  difficult  to  keep  up  the  vital  heat  in  such  a  diminutive  body,  these  birds  often 
roost  in  cow-houses,  for  the  sake  of  the  warmth  generated  by  the  cattle.  Most  of  them,  however, 
shelter  themselves  in  holes  at  this  season,  roosting  in  considerable  numbers  together,  so  as  to  keep 
up  the  heat  by  close  packing.  For  the  same  purpose  they  often  frequent  their  nests  of  the  pre- 
ceding summer ;  and  it  has  even  been  said  by  some  authors  that  the  male  occupies  himself  while 
the  female  is  sitting,  with  preparing  several  neste,  to  afford  shelter  to  tLe  brood  in  the  coming 
winter. 

The  wrens  pair  about  the  middle  of  the  spring,  and  early  in  April  commence  the  construction 
of  their  nests.  These  are  placed  in  very  various  situations,  but  principally  in  ioles  and  crevices 
in  walls,  banks  and  trees,  and  also  in  thatched  roofs,  amongst  climbing  plants,  or  even  on.  the 
branch  of  a  tree.  They  arc  made  of  various  materials  and  lined  with  feathers :  the  number  of 
e^a  is  seven  to  twelve.  It  is  calculated  that  these  birds  bring  food  to  their  young  ones  two  hun- 
dred and  seventy-eight  times  in  a  day,  with  an  insect  each  time.  They  produce  two  broods 
in  a  season.  This  species  is  common  throughout  Europe,  and  permanent  in  EVance  and  England 
and  the  contiguous  countries. 

The  American  House-Wuen,  T.  <ed07i,  or  T.  fulvus,  is  migratory  in  the  United  States, 
arriving  from  the  South  early  in  May.  It  is  brown,  handed  with  dusky ;  its  length  is  about 
four  inches ;  it  builds  its  nest  sometimes  in  the  wooden  cornice  under  the  caves,  or  in  a  hollow 
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cherry-tree ;  or  froquontly  in  ^m  ill  1:  oxes,  fixed  on  the  top  of  a  pole  in  oi'  near  the  garden,  to 
which  latter  he  is  estremeiy  partial,  foi  the  great  number  of  caterpillars  and  other  larvse  with 
which  it  constantly  supplies  him      If  all  these  conveniences  are  wanting,  he  will  pnt  up  with  an 


id,  if  even  this  be  denied 
stable,  rather  than  aban- 
mower  hung  up  his  coat 
to  put  it  on  again; 
mbbish,  as  he  expressed 
completely  finished,  and 


old  hat  nailed  on  the  weather  boaids,  with  a  small  hole  for  entrance  ; 
him,  he  will  find  some  hole,  corner,  or  (.revioe  about  the  house,  bam,  or 
don  the  dwellings  of  man      Wilson  tells  ua  that  in  the  month  of  June  a 
under  a  shed  near  a  bim     two  or  three  days  elapsed  before  be  had  o 
thrusting  his  arm  up  the  ileeve  he  found  it  completely  filled  with  S' 
it,  and,  on  extracting  the  whole  mass,  found  it  to  be  the  nest  of  a  \ 

lined  with  a  kige  quantity  of  feathers.  In  his  retreat  he  was  followed  by  the  little  forlorn  pro- 
prietors, who  scolded  him  with  great  vehemence  for  thus  ruining  the  whole  economy  of  theii: 
household  affairs  The  eggs  are  wx  or  seven,  and  sometimes  even  more,  of  a  red-purplish  fiesh- 
color,  innumerable  fine  grains  of  that  tint  being  thickly  sprinkled  over  the  whole  egg.  They 
generally  raise  two  broods  in  a  season.  This  species  has  a  very  merry,  rollicking  song,  and  dJs- 
s  great  antipathy  to  cats,  especially  those  which  venture  near  their  nests.  They  are  exceea- 
"  il  to  man  on  account  ot  the  immense  number  of  insects  which  they  destroy. 

Other  American  species  are  the  Gbkat 
Cabolina  Mockiitg-Wrbn,  T,  Lndovicia- 
nus,  five  and  a  half  inches  long;  noted  for 
its  extraordinary  musical  powers,  displayed 
in  imitating  various  other  feathered  song- 
sters, and  found  from  New  York  to  Florida; 
the  Wood  Wbbn,  3". -4wmcawMs,  resembling 
tJie  house  wren,  and  found  from  Maine  to 
Carolina;  the  Commoit  Wihtbr  Wrbk,  T. 
kyemalis,  closely  resembling  the  European 
VFiien,  and  once  erroneously  supposed  to  be 
identical  with  it;  Bewick's  Wrbn,  T.£e- 
wichii,  five  inches  long,  and  found  in  Loaisi- 
ana;  the  Eockt  Mountain  Wken,  T.ohso- 
letus,  found  on  the  Arkansas  River;  the 
Marsh  Wren,  T. palustri3,iaar  and  a  half 
inches  long,  and  found  in  the  Middle  States 
m  simmer;  the  ShorT'Billed  Marsh 
Wkbh  T.  brevirostris,  found  in  summer 
from  Massachusetts  to  the  Southern  States; 
the  "W  HiTE-^HB DATED  Wrbn,  T,  Mexicatius, 
a  Mexican  species,  five  and  a  half  inches 
long  and  recently  observed  in  California; 
and  Parkmah'b  Wren,  T.  ParhnanU,  found 
on  the  Columbia  River.  Of  all  these  species 
the  House  Wren  is  the  only  one  that  seeks 
familiarity  with  man. 
Genus  STIPTTURE:  Stipiture—Thx-,  m  ludes,  among  nearly  a  dozen  other  closely-alMed 
Australian  birds,  the  Euu  Wren,  8  maUckurus,  called  Waw-gul-jelly  by  the  natives  of  New 
South  Wales,  where  it  is  found.  It  haunts  marshy  di'itiicfs,  is  shy  and  recluse,  has  short  wings 
ill  adapted  for  flight,  runs  very  fast,  it  lery  aetue  olfen  (.ariying  its  tail  erect  and  sometimes  re- 
ti-overting  it  in  a  ludicrous  manner.  The  body  of  this  bud  is  about  two  and  a  half  inches,  and  the 
tail  three  times  as  long.  This  consists  of  si\  -fpreading  feather'?,  the  barbs  of  which  are  of  a  loose 
atracture,  like  tie  feathers  of  the  emu,  whence  the  popuhr  nime  of  the  bird.  The  neat  is  ball- 
shaped,  and  is  placed  in  a  tuft  of  grass,  the  igg^  aie  U'lU^llj  three. 
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DENTIROSTRES. 

The  leading  characteristic  of  this  group  consists  in  tlie  presence  of  a  distinct  notch  on  each 
side  of  the  extremity  of  the  upper  mandible,  which  is  also  usually  more  or  less  hooked.  The 
tarsi  are  generally  slender,  and  covered  with  broad  scales,  as  are  also  the  toes,  which  ai'c  usually 
long,  and  frequently  armed  with  curved  and  acute  claws.  The  outer  toe  is  always  move  or  less 
united  with  the  middle  one,  and  this  is  also  tiie  case  in  some  instances  with  the  inner  toe.  These 
birds  are  amongst  the  most  predaceous  of  the  pasaerinje  :  the  nourishment  of  the  greater  pro- 
portion consists  principally  of  insects ;  some  of  them,  however,  capture  and  devour  small  verte- 
brated  animals.  Berries  and  fruits  likewise  constitute  a  part  of  their  food,  hut  they  appear  very 
rarely  to  eat  seeds,  Tbey  are  all  fnmished  with  the  singing  apparatus  at  the  lower  larynx,  and 
it  is  to  these  birds  that  oar  sweetest  and  most  celebrated  songsters  belong.  The  divisions  of  this 
entire  group  are  as  follows :  the  Laniid*,  including  the  Shrikes ;  the  Ampelid.b,  including 
the  Piprince  or  Manakins,  Drongo  Shrikes,  and  Campephafftrue  or  Caterpillar-^lerSf  Gymw)- 
derinie  or  Fruit-Crows,  ZJmbrella-Bird,  Bell-Bird,  Chatterers,  and  Cotingas ;  the  McsoicapidjB, 
including  the  My-Catchers,  TUyritus  or  Beeards,  Tyrant  Fly-Catchers,  Alectrurirus  or  Cock-Tath  ; 
the  TtJRDiD.B  or  MBRCLiD.i;,  including  the  Bulbuls,  Orioles,  Babblers,  True  Thrushes,  Ant- 
Thrushes,and  Ouzels;  the  Warblers, including  the  Wagtails, Pipits ot  Titlarks, Bush-Creepers, 
Titmice,  Robins,  Wheat-Ears,  Redbreasts,  Shamas,  Indian  Robiti,  and  Bluebird;  the  True  Warb- 
LBRs,  including  the  Nightingales,  Tailor-Birds.  &a. 

THE  LANnCJi  OR  SHRIKES. 

In  this  first  family,  the  bill  is  elongated,  strong,  straight,  and  compressed,  with  the  tip  of  the 
npper  mandible  more  or  less  hooked,  and  armed  on  each  side  with  a  tooth ;  the  base  of  the  bill 
is  usually  as  high  as  broad,  and  the  gape  is  furnished  with  bristles,  of  which  about  five  spring 
from  each  side  of  the  base  of  the  upper  mandible.  The  wings  are  of  moderate  size ;  the  tail  is 
long  and  rounded ;  the  tarsi  are  stout,  usually  elongated ;  the  hind  toe  long,  broadly  padded  be- 
neath, and  the  claws  are  long,  curved,  and  very  acute.  The  strong  hooked  bill  and  curved  claws 
of  these  birds  give  them  a  very  well-marked  resemblance  to  the  raptorial  birds,  and  the  similarity 

almost  equally  striking  in  the  habits  of  many  of  the  species.  They  not  only  prey  upon  the 
insects,  worms  and  moliusea,  which  constitute  the  principal  part  of  the  animal  food  of  the  passer- 
birds,  hut  also  frequently  attack  and  destroy  small  birds  and  quadrupeds.  This  resemblance 
led  Cuvier  to  piace  the  shrikes  at  the  head  of  the  passeres,  close  to  the  raptorial  birds ;  and  Lin- 
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tiKus  and  some  otlior  antliors  went  still  farther,  and  included  tlieso  birds  with  the  hawks  and 
owls  in  3  single  order.  They  form  only  two  diviaions^tlie  Laniidm,  or  shrikes,  and  the  T/iam- 
nophilinte,  or  biish-shrikes. 

Genus  SHRIKE :  Zanms.— This  includes  the  Gray  Shrike,  or  Great  BnTCHER-BiRD— Pie 
Griiche  of  the  French,  Grosaere  Neuntoder  of  the  Germans — L.  excuHtor,  the  largest  and  most 
common  species  in  Europe.  It  is  about  nine  inches  long;  the  upper  parts  of  a  light  ash-gray; 
the  wings,  tail,  and  a  band  aronnd  the  eye,  black;  the  lower  parts  white.  Its  cry  ia  troui,  trout, 
which  it  repeats  constantly,  while  it  perches  upon  the  tall  trees.  It  is  a  vigorous  and  courageous 
bird,  driving  off  the  crows  from  its  nest,  and  feeding  npon  insects  which  it  takes  on  the  wing,  and 
itpon  mice,  moles,  and  small  birds.  It  has  the  habit,  in  common  with  the  other  species,  of  sticking 
its  prey — snch  as  grasshoppers,  beetles,  birds,  mice,  Ac.-r— upon  thorns,  that  it  may  pnllthem  to 
pieces  more  easily.  Hence  these  birds  are  popularly  called  Butcher- Birds ;  also  JVine-KUlers, 
from  a  popular  belief  that  they  kill  and  stick  up  nine  creatures  every  morning,  before  beginning 
to  devour  their  meal.  This  species  builds  its  nests  in  trees,  and  lays  five  or  six  eggs.  It  is  sta- 
tionary in  southern  Europe.  Bechstein  says:  "The  call  of  the  shrike  is  like  the  gihr/  gikr!  of 
a  lark.  Like  the  nutcracker,  he  imitates  many  single  notes,  but  does  not  succeed  in  the  song  of 
other  birds.  His  own  flute-like  tone  is  very  beautiful,  resembling  the  whistling  of  the  gray  parrot. 
In  producing  it,  his  throat  is  distended  like  that  of  the  tree-frog.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  he 
sings  only  in  pairing  time — from  March  to  May— and  that  the  song  is  interrupted  by  harsh  and 
croaking  passages.  Both  sexes  sing.  The  bird  might  possibly  be  taught  to  speak,  as  it  some- 
times ntters  notes  closely  resembling  the  human  voice." 

"All  small  birds  have  an  antipathy  to  the  shrike,  betray  anger,  and  utter  the  moan  of  danger 
when  it  approaches  their  nests,  I  have  often  heard  this  signal  of  distress,  and  cautiously  ap- 
proaching to  learn  the  cause,  have  frequently  found  that  this  butcher-bird  occasioned  it.  They 
will  mob,  attack,  and  drive  it  away,  as  they  do  the  owl,  as  if  fully  acquainted  with  its  plundering 
propensities.  LinnKUs  attached  to  it  the  trivial  epithet  of  '^xcubilor,'  a  sentinel ;  a  very  apposite 
appellation,  as  this  bird  seldom  conceals  itself  in  a  bush,  but  sits  perched  upon  some  upper  spray, 
or  in  an  open  situation,  heedful  of  danger,  or  watching  for  its  prey." 

The  RBn-BACKBD  Shrike,  L.  coUurio,  is  a  bird  of  passage,  spending  the  winter  in  Asia,  and 
arriving  in  Europe  in  May.  It  is  seven  and  a  half  inches  long,  and  is  the  most  common  species. 
It  is  generally  seen  in  pairs,  frequenting  hedge-rows  and  the  borders  of  woods.  It  is  called  £!cor- 
cfteur,  or  Flayer,  by  the  French.  The  other  foreign  species  are,  the  Italian  Shrike,  L.  minor,  eight 
inches  long,  found  in  the  south  of  Europe ;  the  WoonoHAT  Shrike,  L.  rntilus,  seven  inches 
long,  common  ia  all  Africa,  and  visiting  the   south  of  Eurojie  in  summer;   the    Bacbackiei 
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Shbike,  L.  Bachackirt,  an  African  species,  resembling  the  thrush  in  appearance ;  and  the  Fiscal 
Shrike,  L.  coUatif,  also  fonnd  in  Africa,  and  resembling  the  gray  shrike  in  appearance.  In  pre- 
(Ia«eou3  habits  the  last  surpasses  all  the  other  species, 

The  Northern  Shrike  or  Great  Ambrican  Shrike,  Z.  Septenirionalis,  is  an  American  species, 
nine  inches  long,  and  so  closely  resembling  the  European  gray  shrike  as  to  have  long  been  es- 
teemed identical;  but  it  is  now  believed  to  be  distinct.  Wilson  says:  "The  form  and  coun- 
tenance of  this  bird  bespeak  him  full  of  courage  and  energy;  and  his  true  charaeter  does  not 
belie  his  appearance,  for  he  possesses  these  qualities  in  a  very  emineirfc  degree.  The  species  is 
by  no  means  numerous  in  the  Middle  States;  though  most  so  during  the  months  of  November, 
December,  and  March.  Soon  after  this,  it  retires  to  the  north,  and  to  the  higher  inland  parts  of 
the  country  to  breed.  It  ireq  t  th  d  [  est  forests ;  builds  a  large  and  compact  nest  in  the 
upright  fort  of  a  small  tre  npo  d  utwai'dly  of  dry  grass,  and  whitish  moss,  and  warmly 
lined  within  with  feathers,  Th  f  n  1  laj  six  eggs,  of  a  pale  cinereous  color,  thickly  marked 
at  the  gi'cater  end  with  spots  an  1  t  al  f  rufous :  she  sits  fifteen  days ;  the  young  are  pro- 
duced early  in  June,  sometim  to  1  tl  latter  end  of  May,  iiud  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
first  sea.son  are  of  a  brown  fe    ug  n  1       m  the  back."     The  habits  of  this  species  in  respect 

to  their  food,  and  the  impaling  of  insects,  mice,  and  birds  on  thorns,  are  the  same  as  those  of  the 
European  Gray  Shrike, 

The  LoooERHEAn  Shrike,  L.  Ludoviciamts,  is  somewhat  smaller  and  darter  colored  than  the 
preceding,  and  is  confined  to  the  Southern  States.  It  is  protected  on  tlie  rice  plantations,  because 
of  the  great  number  of  mice  it  destroys.  It  sits,  for  hours  together,  on  the  fence,  beside  the 
stacks  of  rice,  watching  like  a  cat;  and,  as  soon  as  it  perceives  a  mouse,  darts  on  it  like  a  hawk. 
It  also  feeds  on  crickets  and  grasshoppers.  Its  note,  in  March,  resembles  the  creaking  of  a  sign- 
board in  windy  weather.  It  builds  its  nest  generally  in  a  detached  bush,  much  like  that  of  the 
mocking-bivd.  Two  other  species  are  mentioned  as  belonging  to  the  higji  northern  regions  of 
our  continent ;  the  i.  excubitorides,  and  i.  elegans.  Most  of  the  shrikes  appear  to  have  consider- 
able powers  in  imitating  the  calls  of  other  birds. 

Several  closely  allied  species  of  shrikes  are  found  in  the  East  Indies  and  South  America. 
There  are  also  several  genera  of  Thamnophilinm  or  Bush-Shrikes.  The  typical  species  is  the  T. 
Vigorsii,  found  in  South  America,  and  called  Batara  by  Azara.     It  is  the  largest  of  the  shrikes, 
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beiug  tliii'teen  inches  long.  Tlie  upper  parts  arc  black,  lii'oadly  banded  with,  fulvous ;  beneath  it 
is  whitisb  brown.     Other  species  belong  to  Africa  and  Asia. 

&enus  BETHTLUS  ;  Bethylm. — This  includes  the  Magpie  Shrike,  B.  pkatm — Lanius  pic- 
atus  of  Latham — found  in  Guiana  and  Brazil,     It  resembles  the  magpie  in  appearance. 

In  Australia,  there  are  three  genera  of  shrikes ;  those  of  the  Gemis  FALCTJN'CDiTJS, 
feed  on  insects,  in  order  to  obtain  which  they  strip  the  bark  off  the  trees  with  their  strong  bills. 
The  Falconellb,  F./ronlatus,  is  of  the  size  of  a  sparrow,  and  in  its  form  and  markings  resem- 
bles the  great  titmouse  of  Europe.  Another  Australian  species,  the  Oreoica  eristala,  is  distin- 
guished for  hopping  about  on  the  ground,  which  is  rare  with  other  members  of  this  genus.  It 
has  a  sort  of  ventriloquial  power  of  voice,  commencing  a  song  in  a  low  tone,  which  seems  to  come 
from  a  great  distance ;  but  it  gradually  increases  in  strength,  till  the  listener  at  last  discovers  that 
the  bird  is  very  near  at  hand,  perhaps  immediately  over  his  head.  This  kind  of  ventriloquial  power, 
however,  by  which  the  hunter  is  often  deceived,  is  possessed  by  many  other  birds. 


THE    AMPEUD.^    OR    CHArFEREES. 

The  AmpelidcE  embrace  several  groups,  resembling  the  True  Chatterers  in  certain  respects,  and 
hence  they  are  associated  with  them.  For  the  most  part  they  belong  to  the  warm  parts  of  the 
world,  and  live  on  insects. 

THE    PIPKIS^    OR    MANAKINS. 

This  group  is  composed  of  numerovis  beautiful  birds,  mostly  of  small  size,  all  of  which,  except 
the  Galypiomena  viridis,  found  in  Sumatra,  inhabit  the  tropical  regions  of  the  American  continent. 
They  live  in  small  flocks,  in  the  hot,  moist  forests  which  spread  over  those  torrid  countries,  and 
feed  upon  insects  and  fruits.     They  are  exceedingly  active  in  their  movements. 

Genus  RUPICOLA :  Rupkola. — Of  this  is  the  Cock  of  the  Rock,  B.  aurantia,  about  the  size 
of  a  pigeon,  and  of  a  fine  orange  color,  with  the  quills  of  the  wing  and  tail  blackish.  It  is  dis- 
tinguished by  a  singular  erest  of  feathers  arranged  in  two  planes,  rising  from  the  sides  of  the 
head  so  as  to  meet  in  the  middle,  forming  a  semicircular  wedge-like  ornament,  which  projects  in 
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front  over  the  bill.  The  upper  tail-coverts  are  also  remarliably  elongated,  curved,  and  decomposed' 
so  aa  to  form  an  elegant  tuft  upon  the  rump.  This  bird  ia  found  in  Guiana,  where  it  frequents  the 
rocky  shores  of  the  streams ;  hence  its  common  name.  It  forms  a  nest  of  fragmenta  of  wood  and 
<Jry  grass  in  the  holes  of  the  rocks,  and  lays  two  white  eggs,  A  second  species,  Ji.  Peruviana, 
also  of  a  bright  orange  color,  has  been  found  in  Peru  and  Mexico. 

Genus  CALYPTOMENA  :  Calypiomena.— 
This  includes  the  Green  Caltptomeka,  C.viridis, 
of  the  color  of  the  green  leaves  among  which  it 
lives,  and  tierefore  seldom  seen ;  found  in  Java 
and  Sumatra. 

Other  species  of  Pipvinie  are  South  American, 
and  much  smaller  birds ;  the  Calyptura  cristata, 
is  red,  olive,  and  yellow ;  siao  of  a  sparrow :  the 
Pipra  striffilata,  has  the  head  bright  red  and  upper 
parts  green;  size  of  a  wren:  P.aMj-eo/n,  of  the  same 
size;  color  red,  back  wings  and  tail  black :  the 
Metopia  galeata,  black,  head  and  neclc  red :  the 
Cmistbd  Pardalotte,  P.  cristatus,  has  a  red  crest, 
upper  parts  olive-green ;  three  inches  long ;  above 
gray,  nndulated  with  yellow ;  rump,  throat,  and 
breast  yellow.  This  species  lives  along  the  borders 
of  small  streams  that  dash  down  the  rocks  of  the 
higher  mountains.  These  remote  places  are  in- 
fested with,  a  gigantic  kind  of  spider,  which  often 
attacks  this  little  bird  suddenly,  with  his  pois- 
onous fangs,  in  the  throat,  and  it  instantly  falls  a 
prey  to  the  insidious  destroyer. 

The    Thick-Heads,  or  Fachyccphalinw,    are 
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closely  allied  to  tlie  maiiakins,  but  differ  from  them  in  tlie  structure  of  their  feet,  the  outer  toe 
b«ing  united  to  tho  middle  one  at  the  base.  They  are  found  in  both  hemispheres,  but  are  most 
abundant  in  Australia  and  Polynesia.  They  are  small  birds,  inhabit  woods  and  forests,  and  feed 
on  fruits,  seeds,  buds,  and  insects.  One  of  the  Australian  species,  Hopsaltaria  Ausiralis,  is  called 
the  Yellow  KoBKf  by  the  colonists ;  another  species  found  in  Van  Diomen's  Land — the  Pardw- 
lotui  punctatus,  called  the  Diamond-Bird,  on  account  of  the  spots  on  its  head — excavates  a  hori- 
zontal passage  two  teet  long  n  the  tru  k  oi  a  t  e  at  h  end  ot  wh  ch  t  bu  Ids  ts  nest.  This 
bird  frequents  tl  e  gu     trees,  ind  free!)  aj  pioacbes  the  hab  tat    ns    f  man      S    eral  species  o" 


the  genus  IJeio  hr 
are  often  occui  ed  i 
Bud  Hunters 
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they  f  ed  on  insect,    and  f  r  the  p  rpo'e  of  seizing  tl 
n  ng  the  open    g  buds  of  the  trees    whence  ttey  are  called 


THE    D     BtRINE    OR    IRO    WO       HR  t.ER 

These  approach  the  true  shrikes ;  they  are  found  only  in  tho  eastern  hemisphere,  and  are  partic- 
ularly abundant  in  the  East  Indies  and  the  islands  of  tlie  Asiatic  Arehipelago.  Many  of  them  are 
exceedingly  beautiful  birds.;  their  average  size  is  about  that  of  a  thriwh,  and  they  appear  to  migrate 
from  one  pait  of  the  country  to  antithcr  witli  the  monsoons.  The  commonest  of  the  Indian 
specifliS,  the  Dicrurus  macrocercus,  has  received  the  name  of  King  Ckow,  from  its  habit  of  perse- 
cuting the  crows,  which  it  follows  with  the  greatest  perseverance  and  clamor,  pouncing  down 
upon  them  every  now  and  then,  but  apparently  seldom  striking  them.  The  principal  food  of  this 
and  most  of  the  speoios  consists  of  insects,  especially  grasshoppers,  for  which  they  watch  from 
some  elevated  perch,  and  on  perceiving  one,  immediately  dart  down  upon  it.  For  this  purpose  they 
not  unfrcquently  ^tabiish  themselves  on  the  back"!  of  cattle,  sheep  and  goats,  whilst  those  animals 
are  grazing.  They  fly  with  great  rapidity,  and  often  capture  insects  on  the  wing.  Some  of  the 
species  appear  ouiy  to  have  a  harsh,  screaming  note,  but  others  are  said  to  be  charming  songsters ; 
and  one  species,  the  Dknirus  Paradiseus,  has  received  the  Hindoo  name  of  "JIuzar  Ifuslan,"  or 
"£ird  of  a  thotisand  tales,"  from  a  belief  that  it  is  able  to  imitate  the  song  of  all  other  birds. 

The  Dicrurinss  live  in  the  jungles,  and  build  their  nests,  which  are  composed  of  grass,  twigs, 
moss,  and  lichen,  in  the  forks  of  trees.  Their  architectural  powers  appear  to  be  very  variable,  as 
the  nests  of  some  of  the  species  are  described  as  carelessly  put  together,  while  others  are  saad  to 
be  very  neat.  The  eggs  are  from  three  to  five  in  number,  of  a  white  or  whitish  color,  usually 
spotted  with  reddish-brown. 

The  Crested  Drongo,  Lanius  forficatus  of  Gmelin,  is  an  African  species,  black,  with  a  green  re- 
flection, of  tho  size  of  a  thrush ;  they  unite  in  flocks  of  twenty  or  thirty,  and  in  attacking  the  bees 
present  a  very  animated  appearance,  their  cry  oipia,  griack,  griak,  being  constantly  repeated. 
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THE   CAMPEI'HAGIKjE   OE   CATERPlLLAR-EATliES. 

These  birds,  like  the  DicruritiEe,  are  almost  exclusively  confined  to  t!ie  warmer  parts  of  the 
Old  World — Africa,  and  India — only  the  single  genus  PtUonogonus  being  found  in  America.  They 
have  the  bill  short,  the  claws  much  curved,  and  live  principally  in  woods  and  forests ;  but  some 
of  the  species  are  also  found  about  hedges  and  gardens.  They  are  seen  either  singly  or  in  small 
flocks,  hopping  about  upon  the  trees,  and  prying  inquisitively  into  every  part  of  the  foli£^e  in 
search  of  their  food,  which  consists  almost  entirely  of  soft  insects,  and  especially  of  caterpillars. 
They  also  pick  up  ante  and  beetles,  and  in  pursuit  of  these  are  not  unfrequently  seen  upon  the 
ground ;  fi-uits  and  berries  are  said  also  to  form  part  of  the  diet  of  some  of  the  species.  The  nests 
are  built  high  up  in  trees ;  they  are  of  small  size,  and  composed  of  lichens,  roots,  and  thin  stalks. 
The  eggs  are  few  in  number,  sometimes  only  two,  of  a  pale  color,  with  brown  streaks. 


lyM^01)EIt[N^E  OB  FROIT-tRU^s 
Aiiothi,r  and  an  interesting  group  is  that  of  the  Gymnodei%i  te  or  Frutt  P  mes  coi  "sist  ng  of 
some  remarkable  buds,  ■which  h-nc  been  arranged  by  different  anth  rs  among  the  chatterers  and 
the  crows.  They  have  a  stout,  straight,  depressed  bill,  with  the  ndge  of  the  upper  mandible  curved, 
and  its  tip  notched ;  the  wings  are  long  and  pointed ;  the  tail  of  moderate  length,  and  rounded ; 
the  claws  long,  curved,  and  acute.  They  are  peculiar  to  South  America,  and  are  of  considerable 
size,  some  of  the  larger  species  being  equal,  in  this  respect,  to  our  common  crows.  They  feed 
principally  upon  fruits,  and  occasionally  on  insects.  Some  of  the  species  have  the  face  or  part  of 
the  neck  bare  of  feathers,  and  hence  are  cailed  Bald-Heads :  one  species,  the  Oymnocephalus 
ealvus,  is  called  the  Capuchin  Bald-Hbad.  Another  species,  the  Bloout  Pavao,  Coracina 
scutafa,  is  fifteen  inches  long,  and  is  entirely  black,  with  a  blood-red  cuirass  of  feathers  on  the 
neck  and  breast,  appearing  like  a  bloody  ■wound ;  it  has  a  C17  of  6om,  bou,  hou,  which  in  tlie  deep 
forests  of  Brazil  sounds  like  the  horn  of  a  herdsman  calling  his  flock.  Another  species  is  the 
renowned  Umbrella-Bird,  Cephalopterua  ornalus,  of  a  heautifu!  glossy  black  color,  giving  ont 
bluish  reflections ;  it  has  a  superb  taft  of  blue,  hair-like,  curved  feathers  on  the  top  of  the  head, 
and  also  a  plume  of  blue  feathers  depending  from  &  fleshy  process  on  the  neck.  This  bird  is  of 
the  size  of  a  crow,  feeds  principally  on  fruits,  and  has  a  kmd,  deep  note,  whence  it  is  called  by 
the  natives  TJeramimbe  or  Piper-Bird.  It  is  found  in  the  regions  of  the  Eio  Negro.  Another 
celebrated  species  is  the  Arapunoa,  or  Cimpenero,  or  Ebll-Eibd,  Arapunga  alba,  found  in  the 
wild  forests  of  Guiana;  it  is  about  twelve  inches  in  length,  and  of  a  pure  white  color.     It  is  dis- 
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tinguished  by  a  singular  flesLy  cylindrical  appendage,  often  furnished  with  a  few  small  feathers, 
which  i-ises  from  the  base  of  the  bill.  Its  voice  is  peculiar,  resembliiig  the  deep  tolling  of  a  bell. 
According  to  Waterton,  it  may  be  heard  at  a  distance  of  nearly  three  milea  during  the  heat  of 
the  day,  when  most  of  the  feathered  inhabitants  of  those  tropical  forests  are  hushed  in  silence. 


THE   CHATTBBEBS. 

The  Ampelinm  or  True  Chatterers  have  the  gape  wide,  the  bill  broad  at  the  base,  depressed 
near  the  tip,  and  distinctly  notched  ;  they  are  found  in  both  hemispheres. 

Qen,m  BOMBYCILLA ;  Bomhycilla—Ampelk  of  some  authors.— Of  this  there  are  several 
species.  The  Europban  Wax-Wihq— /asmr  of  the  French ;  Garrulo  di  Boemia  of  the  Italians ; 
Oemeine  Seidenackiaanls  of  the  Germans ;  Silk-Tail  of  the  English — B,  Garrula,  is  known 
throughout  the  northern  parta  of  both  continents.  It  is  a  very  handsome  bii-d,  about  eight  inches 
long,  of  a  general  grayish  color,  with  a  large  patch  on  the  throat  and  a  band  on  the  head  of  black. 
The  crest  on  the  crown  of  the  head  and  the  Jower  tail-coverts  are  brown ish -orange ;  the  primary 
wing-coverts  arc  tipped  with  white;  the  primary  and  secondary  quill-feathers  are  black,  tipped 
with  yellow,  as  are  also  the  quilla  of  the  tail ;  and  the  tertiariea  are  brownish-purple,  tipped  with 
white.  Four  of  the  secondaries,  and  from  one  to  four  of  the  tertials,  according  to  the  age  of  the 
bird,  are  terminated  by  small  horny  expansions  of  the  shaft  of  the  feathers,  resembling,  both  in 
color  and  texture,  red  sealing-wax.  The  name  of  Bohemian  Chatterer,  commonly  applied  to  this 
bird,  appears  to  be  peculiarly  inappropriate,  aa  it  is  by  no  means  more  abundant  in  Bohemia  than 
in  other  parts  of  Europe,  and  its  aetua!  home  and  breeding-place  is  probably  within  the  arctic 
circle.  It  is  a  winter  visitor  to  France,  England,  &c.  In  Europe  it  feeds  npon  the  berries  of 
the  mountain  ash,  hawthorn,  and  ivy,  which  are  all  to  be  found  abundantly  during  the  winter 
upon  the  plants  producing  them  ;  in  the  high  northern  latitades  of  America,  to  which  it  is  here 
chiefly  confined,  though  sometimes  found  as  far  south  as  Philadelphia,  it  eats  the  berries  of  the 
juniper.  It  also  occasionally  feeds  iipon  insects,  which  it  captures  on  the  wing  in  the  same 
manner  aa  the  fly-catchers. 

The  American  Wax-Wing,  or  Cbdar-Bird,  or  Cherry-Bird,  B.  CaroUnensis,  is  a  familiar  bird 
in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  migrating  to  the  north  in  summer  and  the  south  in  winter 
It  closely  resembles  the  preceding,  though  it  is  smaller.  It  is  known  in  all  North  America, 
from  Canada  to  Mexico,  and  feeds  upon  difierent  kinds  of  berries,  especially  those  of  the  red 
cedar  and  cherries,  and  also  upon  insects.  It  breeds  in  June,  sometimes  building  in  the  cedars, 
but  more  commonly  in  orchards.  The  nest  is  composed  of  grass,  and  the  eggs,  which  are  thiee 
or  four  in  number,  are  of  a  dingy  bluish-white  color,  variously  spotted  with  blick  "V\  hen  bernes 
are  abundant,  as  in  the  autumn  and  the  beginning  of  summer,  the  birds  become  veryfat,  and  are 
then  in  considerable  esteem  for  the  table.     They  fly  in  compact  flocks  of  twenty  to  thirty ;  the 
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term  CliaUerer  is  wtoUy  inapplicable  to  tliem,  as  they  liave  odIj  a  faint  chiip,  generally  uttered 
aa  they  rise  to  fly,  Nuttall  tells  a  eurious  instance  of  politeness  which  he  noticed  among  them  ; 
one  having  caught  an  insect  gave  it  to  his  neighlwr;  this  toot  it  and  gave  it  to  another,  and  he 
to  another,  and  so  it  went  round  for  some  time  before  it  was  devoured. 

The  Jai-anbise  Wax-Wino,  B.  phmnicopUra,  resembles  the  American  species,  hut  ia  smaller, 
and  is  without  the  wax-like  appendages. 

THE  COTINGAS. 

These  are  considered  aa  allied  to  tie  preceding,  and  comprise  several  genera,  remarkable  for  tJie 
splendor  of  their  plumage.  The  Piauhaus,  so  called  from  their  cry,  live  in  flocks  in  South  Amer- 
ica, and  feed  on  insects.  The  Gbbat  Piauhau,  Coracias  militaris  of  Shaw,  ia  entirely  purple. 
The  True  Qotingas  inhabit  humid  places  in  Sonth  America.  The  Scarlet  Cotjboa,  Ampelis 
eamifex,  is  seven  inches  long,  scarlet  above,  and  reddish-brown  below.  The  PoMPAnooR  Cotimga, 
A.  Pompadora,  is  a  reddish-purple ;  the  Blue  Cotinga,  A.  eotinga,  splendid  ultramarine,  with  a 
violet  breast.     On  i-tmmon  bluet 'id  r  stmbles  these  and  was  formerly  incl  led  in  the  group. 


THE  MUSCIOAPID^  OR  FLY-CATCHEES. 

In  this  extensive  and  interesting  family,  which  closely  resemble  the  shrikes  in  their  habits, 
the  bill  is  generally  straight,  broad,  and  depressed  at  the  base,  with  the  gape  wide,  and  fur- 
nished with  long,  stout  bristles  springing  from  the  base  of  the  upper  mandible.  The  wings 
and  tail  are  long,  and  the  legs  short  and  weak,  with  the  toes  more  or  less  elongated.  They  are 
small  birds,  feeding  for  the  most  part  upon  insects,  which  they  take  upon  the  wing.  They  estab- 
lish themselves  in  some  elevated  position,  from  which  they  dart  off  after  their  prey,  returning 
agMn  to  their  post  to  swallow  it.  The  larger  species,  however,  like  the  Shrikes,  are  not  content 
with  such  Bttiall  game,  but  make  war  upon  the  smaller  vertebrate  animals.  They  include  five 
groups,  or  enb-famijies,  the  Vireos,  the  True  Fly-Catchers,  the  Becards,  the  Tyrant  Fly-Catchers, 
and  tlie  Cock-Taih. 

THE  VIREOS   OR   GEEENLETS. 

This  is  a  group  of  small  American  birdsj  of  which  the  general  plumage  is  usually  more  or  less 
tinted  with  green  or  olive.  They  have  a  short,  straight  bill,  and  the  bristles  of  the  gape  are  short 
and  weal; ;  the  wings  are  long  and  pointed,  and  the  toes  of  moderate  size,  the  lateral  ones  being 
about  equal,  and  both  more  or  less  united  to  the  middle  one  at  the  base.  They  migrate  from 
the  tropical  r^ons  of  America — Brazil,  Gniana,  and  the  West  Indian  Islands — to  the  United 
States,  arriving  here  about  the  month  of  May,  and  returning  southward  in  August  and  Sep- 
tember, Some  of  them  have  an  exceedingly  sweet  warbling  note,  while  the  song  of  othei's  ap- 
pears to  have  little  merit.     They  feed  almost  entirely  upon  insects,  some  apparently  preferring 
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beetles  and  other  liard-skinned  species,  wliilo  others  priacipally  devour  tie  sciiall  insecta  which 
they  take  on  the  wing,  and  others,  again,  appear  to  have  a  predilection  for  caterpillara,  for  which, 
they  search  the  leaves  of  the  trees.  They  also  occasionally  eat  berries.  They  build  their  nests 
sometimes  in  trees,  sometimes  in  thick  bushes,  forming  them  of  dry  leaves,  grsKS,  fibrous  roots, 
moss,  and  lichens,  &c. 

Genus  VIREO  :  Vireo, — This  includes  several  species,  often  called  Greenlets.  The  Rbd-bybd 
Flt-Catoher  or  Whit -Tom-Kblly,  V.  olivaceus,  is  a  very  numerous  and  familiar  species,  even  ven- 
turing into  parks,  gardens,  and  yards  of  cities,  where  it  rears  its  young  and  sings  its  song.  Wilson 
says :  "  In  Jamaica,  where  this  bii-d  is  resident,  it  is  called,  as  Sloane  informs  us,  Whip-tom-kelly, 
from  an  imagined  resemblance  of  its  notes  to  these  words.  And,  indeed,  on  attentively  listening 
for  some  time  to  this  bird  in  his  full  ardor  of  song,  it  requires  but  little  of  imagination  to  fancy 
that  yon  hoar  it  pronounce  these  words,  'Tom  kelly,  whip-tom-kelly!'  very  distinctly."  But  Mr, 
Gosse,  who  has  furnished  us  with  several  excellent  works  on  Natural  History,  and  heard  this  bird 
often  in  Jamaica,  states  that  its  notes  bear  a  vevy  close  resemblance  to  the  syllables  "John-to-whit," 
pronounced  with  an  emphasis  on  the  last  syllable ;  an  evidence  of  a  fact  we  have  before  noticed, 
that  two  persons,  in  attempting  to  write  down  the  notes  of  birds,  rarely  give  precisely  the  same 
syllables. 

The  other  noted  species  of  Vireo  are  as  follows :  the  White-eyed  Fly-Catoheb,  V.  Nove- 
boracensis,  a  small  species,  but  a  loud  singer,  noted,  as  Wilson  says,  for  introducing  fragments  of 
newspaper  into  the  construction  of  its  nest,  whence  some  of  his  friends  proposed  to  call  the  bird 
the  Politician;  the  Yellow-thro ateh  Grebnlbt,  V.  Jlavifrom,  five  and  a  half  inches  long,  and 
of  a  greenish-olive  color :  the  Solitabt  Gbbbnlbt,  V.  soliiarius,  four  and  a  half  inches  long, 
dusky-olive  color :  the  Wabbling  Fly-Catohbb,  V.  gilvus,  a  pleasing  singer ;  all  the  preceding 
common  in  the  United  States  :  the  V.  altiloguna,  occasionally  visiting  Florida,  and  having  some 
curious  notes :  the  Black-headed  Fly-Catcheh,  V.  atricapillm,  recently  discovered  in  Texas, 
seven  and  a  half  inches  long,  above  dark  olive-green,  below  white.  To  these  may  be  added  the 
V.  Bartrami,  foimd  in  New  Jersey  and  Kentucky:  the  V.  longirostris  of  the  Antilles Uhe  V. 
belli  of  the  upper  Missouri, 

THE   TEUE   FLY-CATCHERS. 

In  these  the  form  of  tlio  bill  closely  resembles  that  of  the  Viroos;  but  tliis  oi'gan  is  rather 
longer,  and  has  the  ridge  slightly  flattened  at  first,  but  curved  toward  the  tip.  The  gape  is  fur- 
nished with  bristles;  the  wings  are  long  and  pointed,  and  the  toes  are  short,  the  outer  lateral  toe 
being  longer  than  the  inner  one. 

These  birds,  which  exhibit  tlie  characteristic  habits  of  the  family  in  their  greatest  perfection, 
are  pretty  generally  distributed  over  both  hemisplierea,  but  more  especiaily  in  the  tropical  re- 
gions. The  species  which  occur  in  the  temperate  and  colder  regions,  generally  arc  summer  birds 
of  passage. 

Genus  MUSCICAPA  :  Muscicapa. — This  includes  the  Spotted  Flt-Catchgb,  M.  -p-iKmla,  the 
most  familiar  and  abundant  European  species,  six  inches  long,  of  a  brownisli  tint  above,  with  a 
few  dark  spots  on  the  head,  and  dull  white  beneath ;  it  is  common  during  the  summer  in  Eng- 
land, France,  and  generally  over  Europe.  In  England  its  nest  is  usually  placed  in  a  hole  in  a 
wall,  in  a  faggot  staek,  or  an  out-building,  but  the  branches  of  trees  trained  against  a  wall  are 
sometimes  selected  for  its  reception.  A  pair  have  also  been  known  to  build  on  the  head  of  a 
garden-rake,  which  had  been  accidentally  left  standi^  near  a  cottage ;  another  pair  built  in  a 
bird-cage ;  but  the  most  curious  instances  of  caprice  in  this  matter  are  tliose  of  two  pairs  of  these 
birds  which  selected  street  lamp-posts  for  the  purpose  of  nidification. 

Among  other  foreign  species  are  the  Pied  Fly-Catohek,  M.  atrieapilla,  common  in  the  south  of 
Europe ;  called  Bec-figue  or  Fig~Pecher  by  the  French,  because  it  catches  insects  on  the  fig-trees, 
and,  it  is  said,  eats  the  figs  when  ripe ;  the  Collared  Fly-Catchbr,  M.  albicolUs,  subject  to  very 
great  changes  of  plumage ;  and  the  M.  scita,  an  extremely  small  species  of  Southern  Africa. 
The  Crested  Gobe  Mouehe  of  Buffon — M.  coronata  of  Latham— is  a  handsome  South  American 
species,  which  is  noted  for  catching  butterflies  which  flutter  around  the  cotton-plants. 
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There  are  several  species  of  Fly-Cat  cli- 
crs  familiarly  ItDowri  in  tte  United 
btate'i ,  the  Phoebe  Bird  or  Pewee 
Fli  Gatohbr,  M  niinc/ola  oi  M  fasco, 
\iaits  us  Jii  summer  from  the  south,  its 
fvorite   haant^    Ijeing  ly   streams   of 

&v  Near  such  places  he  sits  on  a  pro 
jectmg  twig,  calling  out,  pe-wSe, pe-vnl- 
titee, pe-ns6e,  foi  awhole  moimug;  dart- 
ing aftei  insects  and  retmning  to  the 
same  twig,  frequently  fluting  his  tail, 
like  thi,  wagtail,  though  not  so  rapidly. 
He  19  SIX  and  i  hilf  inches  long,  of  a 
du'iky  olive  above,  lower  parts  a  delicate 
yellow  On  the  top  of  the  head  the 
feathers  fonn  %  loose  crest,  which  ia 
common  to  many  ot  the  family.  Other 
species  are  the  ^^  ood  Pkwbb,  M.  ra-pax 
THE  pnoLBfc  BiHi  Or  M    itren^   greatly   resemhliiig  the 

preceding  tht,  biiOKT-LEooED  Pewbb 
Fly  Catcher  M  •phahe  a  rare  "pecies,  found  in  Labrador  and  the  Fui  (  ountries :  the  Gbben- 
CBBSTBD  Fly  Catcher,  M  qwiula,  oi  M  acadica,  a  small  species,  keeping  to  the  woods,  and 
little  known  the  \  bllow  bellied  FLi  Catcher  M  flnv^aentiis  found  on  Long  Island:  the 
Arkaksas  Fly-Catchbb,  M.  verticalis—tht  chlmsu-islv-pil  of  the  Chinnooks — resembling  the  king- 
bird in  its  habits,  greenish-brown  above  and  yellow  beneatb,  with  a  bright  red  crest ;  found  on 
the  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  :  Cooper's  Flt-Catchbr,  M.  Coop&ii,  resembling  the  Pewees, 
and  found  in  the  Atlantic  States  from  Texas  to  Maine  :  the  Rocky  Moitntajn'  Fly-Catohbr,  M. 
nigricans,  seven  inches  long,  dark  sooty  brown  above  and  greenish- white  below  ;  found  in  Califor- 
nia and  Mexico ;  Traill's  Fly-Catohbr,  M.  Trailli,  resembling  tbc  wood  pewoe,  found  on  the 
Arkansas  the  Least  Pbweb  M  p  11  fi  e  'n  h  long  fo  n  1  'n  Lai  1  ani  the  fur  coun- 
tries: the  S»  L  HEADEn  F  Lat  br,  1/"  f  tie  Southw  Staea;  and  the 
American  Redstart  M  u  l-a  &  very  1  ly  a  d  handsome  pe  es,  six  and  a  alf  inches 
long,  va       a  .ed  w  th   e  1  brown  and  ye  o       fo  nd  th  o  ffho  t  th?  Un  ted  S 


I  Fly-Catcher,  M.  Sav 


is  fourteen  and  a  half  inches  long,  including  the  tai!, 
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which  is  deeply  forked,  and  more  than  twice  the  length  of  the  body ;  flie  back  is  ash-gray,  the  rump 
bluish-black,  wings  and  tail  brownish-black,  lower  parts  white ;  fonnd  in  the  SontUern  States. 

The  Swallow-tailed  Ply-Catchbb,  M.  forjicaia,,  is  eleven  inches  long,  the  tail  long  and 
forked ;  upper  parts  gray,  lower  parts  white  before  and  rose-eoioied  behind.  Other  species  are 
named  as  found  in  Texas,  as  follows :  M.  Saya,  M.  Texensis,  M.  Lawrentli,  M.  fulvifrons,  M. 
Derhami,  M.  belli,  M.  leueomus,  M,  £rasieri,M.  rubifrons. 

Genus  PTILOGONYS :  Ptilogrmys. — This  includes  Townbbkd's  Ptilogonyb,  P.  Townsendi, 
combining  somewhat  the  qualities  of  the  Fly-Catchers  and  Thrashes ;  it  is  eight  inches  long,  of  a 
dull  brownish-^ay  color,  and  is  found  on  the  Columbia  Eiver :  also  tie  Elaok  Flt-Catoher,  P. 
rdtens,  figured  by  Cassin,  seven  and  a  half  inches  long,  of  a  glossy  black  color,  with  greenish  re- 
flections; found  in  California,  Mexico,  &c. :  the  Pipiky  Fly-Catch b r, /*.  dommicensis,  eight 
inches  long,  and  reaenabling  the  kingbird;  found  in  Florida. 

Qenus  CULIOIVOEA :  Culicivora. — ^Thia  includes  the  Blcb-qbay  Fly-Oatchbr  or  Gnat- 
Catokeb,  0,  ccerulea,  about  five  inches  long,  and  found  abundantly  in  Texas. 

Genus  FLXTVICOLA :  Fluvicola. — This  includes  several  South  American  species,  as  the  F.  co- 
mata,  F.  nigerrima,  &c. 

Genus  MTJSCIPETA  :  Muacipeia  — This  inoiudes  the  King  of  tub  Fly-Catohbks,  tlie  Tijdu-t 
regius  of  Latham,  a  superb  South  Ameiican  specie'*,  with  x  tall  transi  erse  crest  of  reddish-fawn 
feathers;  the  body  is  a  deep  brown,  th^  breast  white  spotted  with  brown,     (See  p.  123.) 

Genus  TCHITEEA  :  Tchitrea. — This  includes  the  Pakadisb  Fly  CATceEa  of  India,  T.  Para- 


KN 


disi,  found  m  the  jungles  of  India,  i 
thongh  its  body  is  but  six  inches  long,  has 

I  tail  fourteen  inches  long;  ita  head  is 
tIso  adoini,d  with  a  crest. 

There  are  miny  other  species  analogous 

I I  thi  so  we  h-ive  described  in  Africa, 
i.  1  i  «tnd  Anstialia,  some  having  pleasing 

li^s  and  some  only  chirping  notes. 
Genus    lOTERTA :    Icleiia.— This    in- 
cludes the  \  ELLOW-BSBASTKn  ClIAT,  /.  VW' 

idts,  seven  inches  long,  greenish-olive  above ; 
throat  indbieast yellow;  fenownasasum- 
nicr  visitoi  thioughout  the  United  States, 
ind  remaikable  for  the  oddity  of  ila  mo- 
tions and  its  lingular  notes,  which  some- 
timoR  re=imbk  the  cries  of  young  puppies^ 
and  sometimes  the  mewing  of  a  cat,  these 
being  often  prolonged  into  the  night. 

THE   TIT\RIX^   OE  KECARDS. 

Lhn  IS  a  small  group  of  birds,  closely 
illicd  to  the  fly-catchers,  and  peculiar  to 
South  America  and  the  "West  Indies, 
They  have  a  sliorfc  bill,  broad  at  the  base, 
and  suddenly  compressed  t«ward  the  tip. 
The  Gray  Becaro — the  Cayenne  Shrike 
of  Latham — Psaris  Oayennensis — the  type 
of  Cuvier's  genns  Psaris — is  generally 
gray,  with  the  head,  wings,  and  tail,  black ; 
it  is  found  in  Guiana. 

The    genns   Langrayen   or    Ocypterus, 

well  as  the  genus  Artamia,  the  various  species 

to  the  island  of  Sumatra,  are  placed  by  Lo  Maont  contiguous  to  the  BecaKls. 
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TIIR   TYRANfflNJ!   OE   TYRANT   FLY-CATCHERS. 

Th(iNC  are  American  birds,  differing  little  from  the  true  fly-catcliurs,  except  that  tliey  liavo  the 
tip  of  the  bill  more  strongly  hooked ;  they  also  resemble  the  shrikes  a  good  deal  in  theiv  habits, 
preying  not  only  upon  insects  and  berries,  but  some  of  them  also  npon  small  vertebrate  animals, 
including  even  fishes.     Two  species  are  well  known  in  the  United  States. 

Genus  TYRANNUS  -.—Tt/rannus.—The  best  known  species  is  the  Kingbird,  T.  intrepidus, 
eight  inches  long,  of  a  slaty  aah-coJor  above  and  white  beneath ;  on  the  head  is  a  tuft  of  yellow 
feathers,  eapable  of  being  erected  into  a  crest,  which  circumstance,  as  well  as  the  despotic  author- 
ity he  exercises  over  other  birds,  has  given  him  the  names  of  Kingbird  and  Tyrant  Fly-Catchm: 
It  arrives  iu  small  parties  in  the  United  States  in  the  month  of  April;  they  then  soon  pair  and 
begin  to  build  their  neats.  Before  very  quiet,  the  male  now  becomes  exceedingly  quarrelsome ; 
and  such  is  his  fierceness,  that  hawks  and  crows,  the  bald  ei^Ie,  and  even  the  great  black  eagle, 
dread  a  rencounter  with  the  dauntless  little  champion.  The  kingbird  feeds  on  insects,  generally 
sitting  on  the  tops  of  fences,  posts,  or  mullein-stalks,  tilt  opportunity  ofi"eTS,  when  he  darts  upon 
his  pvey  with  infellible  aim. 

The  Crested  Tyrant,  T.  crinitus,  is  somewhat  larger 
*  than  the  kingbird,  and  is  found  in  the  United  States,  from 
Tcsaa  northward ;  the  color  is  greenish-olive  above,  and 
sulphur-yoliow  beneath ;  tlie  throat  and  upper  part  of 
the  breast  ash-color;  on  the  head,  the  dark  brown  feathers 
fonn  a  sort  of  crest. 

The  Spoon-bill  TTBAHr,ionms  sulpku-ratus  of  Gmelin, 
found  in  Brazil,  has  a  large,  thick  bill,  a  large  head,  the 
upper  parts  of  the  body  a  reddish-brown,  the  breast  yel- 
low, on  the  top  of  the  head  a  yellow  crest.  It  is  found  in 
Brazil,  feeds  on  butterflies,  and  is  popularly  called  Bem- 
te^eo,  from  its  habitual  cry. 

THE  ALECTBURIS^  OS  COCK-TAII^. 
In  these  birds  the  bill  is  broad  and  depressed  at  the 
base,  convex  toward  the  point,  which  is  more  or  less 
hooked;  the  nostrils  are  rounded  and  exposed;  the  tail 
is  elongated,  compressed,  and  capable  of  being  raised  m  a 
very  singular  manner,  which  has  caused  theae  birds  to  be 
compared  to  Little  Cocks,  and  the  scientific  name  of 
IS  applied  to  the  typical  genus  may,  perhaps,  be  translated  Coch-iatl.     The  tarsi  are  slender, 
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and  the  toea  anned  with  long,  craved,  and  acate  claws.  These  birds  are  peculiar  to  South  America, 
and  in  their  general  habits  resemble  the  fly-catchers.  Many  of  them  perch  upon  trees  and  bushes, 
and  thence  dash  off  into  the  air  in  pursuit  of  insects  on  the  wing ;  others  are  never  seen  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  woods,  but  appear  to  prefer  fields  in  the  vicinity  of  water,  where  they  rest  on  the  rushes 
and  other  a£|uatic  plants.  It  is  in  the  male  only  that  the  great  development  of  the  tail  above  alluded 
to  is  seen  ;  the  feathers  of  this  part  exhibit  several  peculiarities  of  structure.  The  two  external  fea- 
tbers  have  the  barbs  much  broader  on  one  side  than  on  tlio  other,  and  the  two  central  feathers,  which 
are  the  most  elongated,  frequently  have  the  barbs  decomposed,  and  the  termination  of  the  shaft 
naked.  They  are  small  birds,  the  Tri-colored  ALBorEUBus,  A.  tricolor^  being  only  six  inches  long. 

THE  TUEDID,^  OR  THRUSHES. 

This  family,  the  numerous  species  of  which  feed  on  insects,  worms,  and  fruits,  and  usually  move 

on  the  ground  by  hopping  with  both  feet  at  once,  includes  several  interesting  and  well-known 

groups,  as  the  Bulbuls,    Orioles,  Bahhlers,   True   Thrushes,  Ani-Thnishes,    Warhlms,   Tiilarhs, 

Busk-Creepers,  Titmice,  Robins,  Nightingales,  Tailor-Birds,  &c. 

THE  BULBULS. 
These  birds  belong  chiefly  to  India,  though  a  few  are  found  in  Africa;  their  sprightliness  ren- 
ders them  general  favorites;  several  species  are  greatly  admired  as  songsters;  they  inhabit  woods, 
jungles,  and  gardens,  and  feed  on  fruits  and  seeds,  and  occasionally  on  insects.  One  species,  the 
Pycrtonotus  joeosus,  is  easily  tamed  and  taught  to  sit  on  its  mastei*'s  hand.  Great  numbers  may 
be  seen  in  the  bazaars  of  India.  Another  species,  the  Pycnonctus  hmmorrhous,  is  kept  for  fighting. 
The  under  tail-coverts  are  red,  and  it  is  said  the  combatants  endeavor  to  seize  and  pull  out  these 
feathers.     The  eggs  are  ttrce  to  four  in  number,  of  a  whitish  color,  with  dark  blotches, 

THE   ORIOLES. 

These  live  in  woods  and  shrubby  places,  usually  in  pairs,  suspending  their  nests  at  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  branches  of  trees.  The  males  are  generally  beautiful  bii-ds,  a  golden-yellow  being  the 
predominant  color  in  their  plumage.  Their  food  consists  of  insects  and  fruits.  They  are,  for  the 
most  part,  inhabitants  of  tropical  countries;  but  a  single  species,  the  Goldeit  Oriole,  Oriolus 
Galhula,  (see  page  6,)  migrates  into  Europe,  in  the  southern  parts  of  which  it  is  abundant  It 
is  of  a  bright  yellow  color,  with  the  winga  and  tail  black ;  the  female  is  greenish-yellow  above, 
and  whitish  beneath,  with  the  wings  and  tail  brown.  It  is  about  the  size  of  our  common 
robin.  Its  voice  is  loud,  and  has  been  compared  to  the  sound  of  a  flute ;  Bechstein  says  it  resem- 
bles the  word^wftfo.  The  names  given  to  the  bird  in  different  European  languages  are  sup- 
posed to  be,  to  a  certain  extent,  imitations  of  its  note.  The  Spaniards  call  it  Turiol,  the  French 
Loriot,  the  English  Oriole  ;  and  two  of  the  German  names  are  Pirol  and  Bitlow. 

The  note  of  some  of  the  Indian  species  is  described  as  very  similar  to  that  attributed  by  Bech- 
stein to  the  European  bird.  A  nearly  allied  species,  the  Manoo-Biro  or  Golden  Oriole  of 
India,  Oriolus  Kundoo,  is  said  to  have  a  loud,  mellow,  plaintive  cry,  resembling  pee-Ao,  and  Mr- 
Pearson  says  of  the  Black-headed  Oriole,  0.  melanocepka.lus,  which  is  common  in  Bengal, 
that  it  has  a  jnonotonous,  low  note,  resembling  "one  lengthened,  full-toned  note  on  the  flute," 
which  is  so  constantly  repeated  during  the  spring  that  it  is  a  positive  nuisance. 

Most  of  the  other  species  of  the  group  resemble  the  golden  oriole,  both  in  character  and  habits; 
but  one  species,  the  Keoent-Bird  or  King  Honey-Eater,  Sericulus  chrysocephalus,  of  Australia, 
is  remarkable  for  having  the  tip  of  the  tongue  terminated  by  a  pencil  of  fine  filaments  like  that 
of  the  honey-eaters,  among  which  this  bird  has  indeed  been  placed  by  some  authors.  The  male 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  Australian  birds ;  its  plumage,  which  is  very  glossy  and  satin-like, 
is  variegated  with  two  colors,  deep  black  and  brilliant  yellow,  the  latter  tinged  with  orange  in 
some  places.  The  female  is  dingy  in  its  appearance.  The  Kegent-Birds  are  found  in  the  warmer 
parts  of  the  Australian  continent,  where  they  inhabit  the  recesses  of  the  forests,  and  appear  to  be 
exceedingly  shy,  feeding  upon  fruits  and  seeds.  Our  beautiful  birds,  the  Baltimore  and  Orchard 
Orioles,  belong  to  the  Icierinte,  and  will  bo  noticed  under  that  head. 
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THE   BABDLERS. 

This  group,  called  Timalinm,  are  small,  noisy,  gregarious  birds,  belonging  to  Asia  and  the  Asi- 
atic Islands  and  Australia;  tJiey  live  exclusively  in  the  forests,  feeding  on  insects;  some  of  tlie 
species  on  fruit.  Many  of  them  have  a  sweet  song,  and  some  are  excellent  imitators  of  other 
hirds.  Some  are  noted  for  a  singular  cry,  which  resembles  a  loud  hnmaii  laugh,  and  this  peculi- 
arity has  obtained  for  two  or  three  of  the  species  the  flames  of  the  Laughing  Crow  and  Laughing 
Thrush  from  the  Europeans  in  India,  The  cry  of  the  Lauohiko  Thrush,  Fterocj/dus  cackinnam, 
is  said  by  Dr.  Jerdon  to  bo  a  peculiar  "sort  of  cracked  Punch  and  Judy  laugh,"  which  is  no 
sooner  commenced  by  one  tlian  several  otliers  take  up  the  choms.  The  Garrulax  Uucolophm, 
or  Laughing  CroT,  is  also  said  to  produce  a  sound  closely  resembling  the  human  laugh.  Some 
of  these  birds,  as,  for  instance,  the  Blaok-faobd  Thbush,  Garrvlais  chinensis,  are  tamed,  and  are 
amusing  pets.  The  Malacocircui  Malcomi  of  India  is  noted  for  its  courage,  and  the  Spotted 
Gbound-Thrush  of  Australia,  Oinelosoma  pitnctatum — called  Grotcnd-Hawk  at  Hohart  Town — 
is  greatly  esteemed  for  its  flesh. 

THE  TURDIN.E   OR   TRtTE   TIIRUSnES. 

Of  these  the  species  are  numerous  in  all  pai'ts  of  the  globe  ;  they  generally  freqnent  fields  and 
pastures  in  search  of  food,  but  retire  to  thi,  woods  and  thickets  foi  sccuiity  when  roosting,  and 
during  the  breeding  season  Then  nests  are  nsnally  vety  neatly  made,  composed  of  grasses, 
twigs,  and  moss,  frequently  lined  with  a  thin  layer  of  mud  ivithm  which  is  anothei  layer  of  soft 
vegetable  substances  for  the  reception  of  the  eggs.  The  latter  are  usually  five  or  si^  in  number, 
variable  in  color,  but  commonly  freckled  with  dark  spots  The  food  of  the  thrushes  consists  both 
of  animal  and  vegetable  m-ittera,  snch  as  insects  and  their  larvse,  worms,  snails,  fruits  and  seeds. 


Genus  TTjRDTJS:  Turdm — This  includes  jmmerous  migratory  specie,  viaitiig  temperate 
countries  either  from  the  south  in  summer  or  ii-om  the  north  in  winter  anl  popularly  known  for 
their  song  and  their  pleasing  habits.  Many  of  them  which  are  not  found  in  Amenci,  are  still  ren- 
dered interesting  and  familiar  to  American  readers  from  the  constant  allusions  to  them  in  English 
titeratnre.  One  of  the  best  known  is  the  Biackbird,  T.  merula — the  Merle  Noir  of  the  French; 
Mulo  of  the  Italians ;  and  Sehvara  Drossel  of  the  Germans ;  it  is  about  ten  inches  long,  which  is 
nearly  the  size  of  the  Purple  Grakle,  which  we  call  Blackbird  in  this  country.  Its  color  is  black, 
the  bill  yellow;  but  albinos,  entirely  white,  are  sometimes  known.  It  breeds  early  in  the  spring, 
nsually  forming  its  nest  in  a  thick  bush;  the  e^s  are  four  or  five  in  number.  It  frequents 
hedges,  thickets,  plantations,  and  gardens;  is  shy,  restie^  and  vigilant,  and  if  disturbed  takes  wing 
with  a  cry  of  alarm.     It  feeds  on  larva,  snails,  worms,  insects,  and  fruits.     The  song  is  loud  and 
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vigorous,  and  oft  repeated;  it  also  imitate''  the  notes  ot  other  birds,  si 
cock,  or  taking  up  parts  of  the  song  ot  the  nightingale      It  is  often  kept  ii 
mired  when  at  hberty  in  the  open  air. 

The  Sons  Thrush  or  Tbhostlb,  T  muticM — the  Mavis  of  the  Scotch,  and  often  alluded  to  in 
Scottish  ^erse  ,  the  (??(ie  of  the  French  Toido  of  the  Italians  and  S  -nq  Drossel  of  the  Ger- 
mans— la  found  in  every  p'»rt  ot  Europe  hannting  the  gardens  and  the  woods  and  nie-iJows,  ea- 
peciilly  neat  streaina,  and  everywheie  admire  I  for  its  charming  song  It  feeiJs  onwomis  insects, 
BDails  and  frnits.  The  nest  is  miJe  ot  green  moss  esternallv  miied  with  fine  root-tihera; 
it  is  lined  ■within  with  cow  dung  and  dec'tyed  wocd  the  lining  foiming  a  cement  so  perfectly 
sprtaJ  that  it  will  hold  watei  eggs  <ire  tour  or  flio,  of  ■»  light  blue  the  Urgei  eti  1  having  a  few 
small  bhck  specks  or  spots  the  first  hatch  gcnirallj  comes  forth  in  April  there  are  gcnei-ally 
two  broods  m  the  year,  both  the  cock  and  the  hen  sit,  but  the  former  less  than  the  litter;  the 
male  often  ftelmg  his  mati,  ->n  th  ne  t  V  holly  t  thick  bush  a  dense  ind  somowhit  high 
ehr  lb  or  a  fir  is  nsually  sdr  t         I       I  ]  ]    s  h  i.n  1  nown  to  L  e  1  m    n  op      shed      It  is 

frequcutly  kept  in  cages  ar  1  van  us   ir  pie  n  s 


The  EiNO  Ousel,  T  iorquaiu%  re-emhles  the  pji^'cding,  thougii  it  is  a  trifle  larger;  the  color 
is  black,  with  a  crescent-shaped  maik  ot  puie  white  across  the  chest.  It  is  a  good  singer,  builds 
on  or  near  the  ground,  lays  four  or  five  egga,  and  scmetimes  flies  in  small  flocks.  It  is  a  winter 
visitor  ti-om  the  north  to  the  south  of  Europe. 
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The  Rbd-Win&  Thhush  T  I  ac  a  grates  f  o  n  the  ortl  to  t!  e  o  th  ot  E  r  p  in  winter, 
spending  the  latter  season  a  Engknd  france  and  oth  r  parts  whe  e  the  cl  n  at  s  mild.  Its 
favorite  resorts  are  parka,  and  pleia  re  ^rounds  ornamented  w  tli  lump  of  tr  es  They  usually 
feed  on  worms,  snails,  and  otl  er  soft-bod  ed  an  n  al  and  therefore  hen  the  groa  1  happens  to 
be  covered  with  snow  for  t  length  of  t  me  n  any  of  the  e  b  rds  p  nsh  In  sun  ner  this  tlrnsli 
migrates  fitr  north,  to  Norwij    Lapland,  and  even  the  Fwoe  Isles  and  Icelanl    yh    e  it  breeds. 


r  I  arts  of  this 
Fr   n  tl  0  preceding  en- 
a  striking  rosemhlance  to 


o  called  ii 


Its  song  ia  pleaaing,  and  it  s  somet  mes  callel  the  Norwo  fN"  jhli  gale 
bird  are  olive-brown  ;  the  unde   pa  ts  d  11  *h  te,  streoke  \\  th  1  r  w 
graving,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  bird,  in  its  form  and  markings,  bca 
our  robin  in  its  first  autumn  plumage. 

The  Missel  Thrush,  T,  viscivorus — Merle  Dravne  of  the  French — 
of  Great  Erit^n  Gray  Tkmak,  Molm-Tkritsh,  Sermch-Thrush,  Stormcoch,  and  Shrite.  The  n 
and  female  exhibit  Kttle  difference :  the  top  of  the  head  and  almost  all  the  upper  surface  of  the 
body  are  nearly  uniform  clove-brown;  wings  and  wing-coverts  umber-brown;  all  the  under  sur- 
face of  the  body  white,  tinged  with  yellow,  and  covered  with  numerous  black  spots,  the  whole 
length  about  eleven  inches.  This  is  one  of  the  largest  of  the  species,  and  although  not  very 
common  anywhere,  it  is  very  generally  diffused ;  it  is  rather  a  shy  bird,  frequenting  small  woods 
and  the  high  trees  in  hedges  bounding  lai^  meadows.  It  remains  in  Middle  and  Southern 
Europe  all  the  year.  The  name  Stormcoch  is  given  to  it  from  its  habit  of  singing  during  storm 
and  rain.  It  begins  to  build  in  April,  and  fixes  its  nest  in  the  fork  of  a  tree ;  the  eggs  are  four 
or  five  in  number,  of  a  greenish- white  color,  spotted  with  red-brown.  It  feeds  on  worms,  slugs, 
&c.;  also  fruits,  especiallj  those  of  the  mistletoe,  from  which  it  derives  its  common  English  namt:. 


White's  Thrush,  T.  WUtei^T. 
grates  into  Southern  Europe  ii 
It  was  first  billed  in  Hampshire, 
Its  color  is  brown-olive,  with  a  g 


•s  of  Temminck— 13  a  native  of  Japan  and  Java,  but  mi- 

,Tid  has  been  taken  a  few  times  in  the  British  Islands, 

named  after  White,  the  celebrated  naturalist  of  Selborne. 

1  reflection,  above ;  below  it  is  yellow,  marked  with  cres- 

i  spots. 

The  FiEiDFARE  or  Gray  Thrush,  T.  pilaris,  has  the  head,  hind  neck,  and  wings,  gray ;  fore 
part  of  the  back  chestnut;  fore  neck  and  breast  reddisR-yellow ;  lower  wing-coverts  and  axillary 
feathers  pure  white ;  young  of  the  year  with  duller  tints,  the  feathers  of  the  sides  light,  with  a 
pale  brown  or  dusky  border  within  the  white  margin.  This  bird  ia  migratory  in  the  British 
Islands,  coming  from  the  north  to  spend  the  winter,  and  is  one  of  the  latest  species  that  thtis 
makes  its  appearance. 

The  Rock  Thrush,  T.  saxatilis,  has  the  neck  and  head  bluish-gray;   the  back  black,  spotted 
Vol..  IT.— IT 
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in  the  middle  with  wluti  the  under  pari 
in  winter  it  devturb  fig?  and  other  frmta 
the  high  mountains  m  sumin  r  in  1  comi 
ediflcea,  and  sometimes  eiittrs  the  towni 
trees.     It  hmlds  ite  nesta  in 


re  Idish  its  f  lod  consists  chiefly  of  insects  ii 
It  ]  vcs  It  ^o  ithem  Europe  is  cniiiia;  to  the  tops  of 
g  down  to  the  lower  slopu>  in  winter  It  frequents  old 
uid  loves  to  ptrch  on  the  naked  branches  of  decayed 
of  r(  cts  or  in  old  towers,  laying  four  to  five  eggs. 
The  Blub  Thri  sh  T  eyanevs,  is  eight  and  a  half  inchei  long  ai  1  its  color  is  of  a  deep  blue ; 
it  inhabits  E 11  ipo  along  the  borders  of  the  Meditorranein  The  African  Rook  Thrush,  T.  ru- 
;)cs(m,  is  an  African  species,  resembling  the  rock  thrush  The  Spy  Ihrush  T  exploralor,k  eight 
inches  long,  of  a  brown  color  above  and  maroon  bencatli  it  lives  upon  mountains,  and  inhabits 
Africa.  Other  ifriean  species  are  the  T  redamator  and  T  importurni  T  auriffasier  and  T. 
gtrepttans.  There  are  still  other  species  especially  m  India,  among  which  ■no  may  name  the 
T.  eryikrogaater  several  of  the  species  of  th  s  part  of  the  world  inhabit  the  monntains,  at  an  ele- 
vation of  five  or  six  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  most  celebrated  American  thrush — indeed,  the  most  celebrated  of  all  thrnshes — is  the  Amkr- 
lOAH  MocKiNo-BiRD,  T.  poli/fflottus — thc  Mimus  polyglotius  of  Boie  and  Baird.  It  is  about 
nine  or  ten  inches  long;  brownish-ash  above,  and  beneath  a  brownish-white.  It  is  considerably 
larger  than  its  rival  the  nightingale,  but  its  colors  are  equally  modest.  It  is  migratory,  and 
usually  begins  to  build  its  nest  in  the  Southern  States,  where  it  is  very  abundant,  early  in  April ; 
m  the  Middle  States,  beyond  which  it  seldom  ventures,  in  May  and  even  June.  Its  nest  consists 
of  sticks,  intermixed  with  straw,  hay,  and  wool,  lined  with  fine  roots ;  the  eggs  are  four  to  five, 
Wilson  has  drawn  the  portrait  of  this  bird  with  great  spirit  and  felicity,     lie  says : 

"The  plumage  of  the  mocking-bird,  though  none  of  the  homeliest,  has  nothing  gaudy  or  bril- 
liant in  it,  and,  had  he  nothing  else  to  recommend  him,  would  scarcely  entitle  him  to  notice ;  but 
ilia  figure  is  well  proportioned,  and  even  handsome.  The  ease,  elegance,  and  rapidity  of  his 
movements,  the  animation  of  his  eye,  and  the  intelligence  he  displays  in  listening  and  laying  up 
lessons  from  almost  every  species  of  the  feathered  creation  within  his  hearing,  are  really  surpris- 
ing, and  mark  the  peculiarity  of  his  genius.  To  these  qualities  we  may  add  that  of  a  voice  full, 
strong,  and  musical,  and  capable  of  almost  every  modulation,  from  the  clear,  mellow  tones  of  the 
wood-thrush,  to  the  savage  scream  of  the  bald  eagle.  In  measure  and  accent  he  faithfully  follows 
his  originals.  In  force  and  sweetness  of  expression  he  greatly  improves  upon  them.  In  his  na- 
tive groves,  mounted  on  the  top  of  a  tall  bush,  or  half-grown  tree,  in  jhe  dawn  of  dewy  morning, 
while  the  woods  are  already  vocal  with  a  multitude  of  warblers,  his  admirable  song  i-ises  pre-emi- 
nent over  every  competitor.  Tlie  ear  can  listen  to  his  music  alone,  to  which  that  of  all  the  others 
seems  a  mere  accompaniment.  Neither  is  this  strain  altogether  imitative.  His  own  native  notes, 
which  are  easily  distinguishable  by  such  as  are  well  acquainted  with  those  of  our  various  song 
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birds,  are  bold  and  fill!,  and  varied  seemingly  beyond  all  limits.  They  consist  of  short  expres- 
sions of  two,  three,  or,  at  the  moat,  five  or  six  syllables  ;  generally  interspersed  with  imitations, 
and  aJl  of  them  uttered  with  great  emphasis  and  rapidity,  and  continued,  with  undiminished  ardor, 
for  lialf  an  hour  or  an.  hour  at  a  time.  His  expanded  wings  and  tail,  glistening  with  white,  and 
tbe  buoyant  gayety  of  his  action,  arresting  the  eye,  as  his  song  most  irresistibly  does  the  car,  he 
sweeps  ronnd  with  enthusiastic  ecstasy — he  moants  and  descends  as  his  song  swells  or  dies  away ; 
and,  as  my  friend  Mr.  Bartram  has  beautifully  expressed  it,  'he  bounds  aloft  with  the  celerity  of 
an  arrow,  as  if  to  recover  or  recall  his  very  soul,  expired  in  the  last  elevated  strain.'  While  thus 
exerting  himself,  a  bystander,  destitute  of  sight,  would  snppose  that  the  whole  feathered  tribes 
had  assembled  together  on  a  trial  of  skill,  each  striving  to  produce  his  utmost  effect,  so  perfect 
are  his  imitations.  He  many  times  deceives  the  sportsman,  and  sends  him  in  search  of  birds  that 
perhaps  are  not  ivithin  miles  of  him,  but  whose  notes  he  exactly  imitates;  even  birds  themselves 
are  frequently  impMed  on  by  this  admirable  mimic,  and  are  decoyed  by  the  fancied  calls  of  their 
mates,  or  dive  with  precipitation  into  the  depth  of  thickets,  at  the  scream  of  what  they  suppose 
to  be  the  sparrow-hawk. 

"The  mocking-bird  loses  little  of  the  power  and  energy  of  his  song  by  confinement.     In  his 
domesticated  state,  when  he  commences  his  ciireer  of  song,  it  )s  impossible  to  stand  by  uniiiter- 
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ested.  He  whiatles  for  the  dog — Csesar  starts  up,  wags  hia  tail,  and  runs  to  meet  his  master.  He 
squeaks  out  like  a  hurt  chicken — and  the  hen  hurries  about  with  hanging  wings,  and  bristled 
feathers,  clucking  to  protect  its  injured  brood.  The  barking  of  the  dog,  the  mewing  of  the  cat, 
the  creaking  of  a  passing  wheelbarrow,  follow,  with  great  truth  and  rapidity.  He  repeats  the 
tune  taught  him  by  his  master,  though  of  considerable  length,  fully  and  faithfully.  He  runs  over 
the  quiverings  of  the  canary,  and  the  clear  whistlings  of  the  Virginia  nightingale,  or  redbird,  with 
such  superior  execution  and  effect,  that  the  mortified  songsters  feel  their  own  inferiority,  and  be- 
come altogether  silent ;  while  he  seems  to  triumph  in  their  defeat  by  redoubling  his  exertions. 

"This  excessive  fondness  for  variety,  however,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  injures  his  song.  His 
elevated  imitations  of  the  brown  thrush  are  frequently  interrupted  by  the  crowing  of  cocks ;  and 
the  warblinga  of  the  bluebird,  which  he  exquisitely  manages,  are  mingled  with  the  screaming  of 
swallows,  or  the  cackling  of  hens  ;  amid  the  simple  melody  of  the  robin,  we  are  suddenly  sur- 
prised by  the  shrill  reiterations  of  the  whippoorwill;  while  thenoteaof  the  killdeer,  blue  jay,  mar- 
tin, Baltimore,  and  twenty  others,  succeed,  with  such  imposing  reality,  that  we  look  round  for 
the  originals,  and  discover,  with  astonishment,  that  the  sole  performer  in  this  singular  concert  is 
the  admirable  bird  now  before  us.  During  this  exhibition  of  his  powers,  he  spreads  his  wings, 
expands  his  tail,  and  throws  himself  around  the  cage  in  all  the  ecstasy  of  enthusiasm,  seeming 
not  only  to  sing,  but  to  dance,  keeping  time  to  the  measure  of  his  own  music.  Both  in  hia  na- 
tive and  domesticated  state,  during  the  solemn  stillness  of  night,  as  soon  as  the  moon  rises  in 
silent  majesty,  he  begins  hia  delightful  solo,  and  serenades  us  the  livelong  night  with  a  full  dis- 
play of  his  vocal  powers,  making  the  whole  neighborhood  ring  with  hia  inimitable  medley." 

The  AjflERicAif  EoBiif  is  familiarly  known  from  Texas  to  Labrador,  and  throughout  this  vast 
region  is  a  universal  favorite.  It  ia  a  totally  different  bird  from  the  Eobin  Redbreast  of  Eng- 
land, being  nine  inches  long,  and  therefore  nearly  twice  the  size  of  that  celebrated  little  pet. 
It  is  in  fact  a  thrush,  and  ia  about  the  size  of  several  English  thrushes,  and  has  their  man- 
ners; it  is  called  the  MiaSATonY  Thrush  by  naturalists,  T.  miffi-alorius,  on  account  of  its  wan- 
dering habits.  The  bill  ia  strong,  and  of  a  yellow  color;  the  head,  hack  of  the  neck,  and  tail, 
black ;  the  back  and  rump  ash-color ;  the  wings  black,  edged  with  light  ash  ;  the  breast  of  the 
male  a  deep  orange-red.  The  colors  of  the  female  are  somewhat  fainter.  It  arrives  from  the 
south  early  in  the  spring,  and  usually  builds  its  nests  in  the  orchards;  its  eggs  arc  five,  and  of  a 
beautiful  sea-green  color.  It  feeds  on  worms,  caterpillars,  cherries,  wild  cherries,  currants,  and, 
various  other  berries.  It  frequently  produces  two  broods  in  a  aeteon.  It  has  a  pleasant,  lively 
song,  and  during  the  period  of  rearing  its  young,  the  most  confiding  manners ;  and  lienco  it  is  not 
only  tolerated,  but  ])rotected  and  cherished  by  general  consent.     After  the  family  cares  arc  over, 
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a  flocks  around  the  woods  and  dells  till  Novembi;r,  when  it  migrates  southward,  yet 
moving  only  ao  far  as  inay  be  necessary  for  obtaining  food.  Many  of  them  remain  during  mild 
winters  in  the  forests  of  New  Jersey,  though  in  general  the  greater  part  proceed  as  far  as  the 
Southern  States.  In  autumn,  throughout  New  England  and  the  Middle  States,  being  fat  and 
greatly  relished,  thousands  of  them  are  killed  for  the  table. 

The  Brown  or  Ferruoinous  Thrush,  T.  rufus — the  Thranker  of  New  England,  and  French 
Mocking- Bird  of  the  Middle  and  Southern  States — is  the  largest  of  our  thrushes,  being  eleven 
and  a  half  inches  long.  It  has  a  varied  and  beautiful  song,  not  of  imitated  but  original  notes, 
■'sually  poured  out  at  evening  from  the  top  of  some  tree  near  its  nest.  Its  haunts  are  in  low, 
thick  bushes,  where  it  aeets  concealment,  though  often  seen  glancing  from  one  bush  to  another. 
Its  food  consists  of  worms,  caterpillars,  and  berries,  and  it  rears  two  broods  in  a  season.  Its  colors 
are  bright  reddish-brown  above;  lower  parts  yellowish- white,  beautifully  marked  with  spots  run- 
ning in  chains.  It  is  easily  tamed,  and  is  not  only  a  fine  songster,  but  displays  great  intelligence. 
During  the  warm  season  it  extends  from  Florida  to  Canada. 

The  Wood-Thrush,  T.  melodi-us,  inhabits  the  whole  of  North  America,  from  Texas  to  Hud- 
son's Bay,  arriving  in  the  Middle  States  in  May,  and  retiring  in  October.  It  is  eight  inches  long ; 
above  fulvous-brown,  below  white,  tinged  with  buff.  It  is  shy,  living  in  pairs  in  low,  thiek-shaded 
glens  and  hollows.  Its  nest  is  of  withered  leaves  and  stalks  of  grass,  mixed  with  mud,  and  nicely 
plastered,  the  interior  being  lined  with  fine  fibrous  roots  of  plants ;  the  eggs  are  four  to  five. 
This  is  one  of  our  most  pleasing  songsters. 

The  GoLDEs-cftowNEB  Thrush  or  Ovbh-Bimi,  T.  aurocapillus,  is  a  summer  visitant  through- 
out most  of  the  United  States ;  it  is  six  inches  long,  of  a  yeliow-olive  above  and  white  beneath. 
It  is  shy  and  retiring,  and  sits  and  runs  along  the  ground  like  a  lark.  Its  nest  is  sunk  in  the 
ground  on  some  dry,  bushy  bank,  being  oven-shaped,  and  made  of  dry  blades  of  grass ;  it  is 
covered  exteriorly  with  leaves  and  twigs,  to  match  the  surface  around,  for  the  purpose  of  conceal- 
ment. It  rears  two  broods  in  a  season,  and  not  unfrequently  becomes  the  foster-parent  of  young 
cow-troopials,  whose  mothers  surreptitiously  deposit  their  eggs  in  the  nest.   Its  food  consists  of  insects. 

The  Aquatic  Thrush,  or  New  York  Warblbb,  T.  aqualicus,  haunts  the  borders  of  streams, 
and  often  wades  in  shallow  rivulets  in  search  of  aquatic  insects,  moving  its  tail  as  it  follows  its 
prey,  and  chattering  as  it  flies.  It  is  six  inches  long,  dark  olive  above,  and  extends  its  migrations 
throughout  the  United  States, 

The  Cat-Bird,  T./eltvax  or  21  lividus,  is  one  of  our  most  familiar  birds,  coming  from  the  south  in 
spring,  and  breeding  in  bushes  and  thickets,  from  which  it  frequently  utters  its  cry,  resembling  the 
vigorous  mewing  of  a  cat,  at  the  same  time  assuming  an  appearance  of  the  greatest  agitation  and 
ausiety.  It  is  nine  inches  long,  of  a  dark  slate-color,  and  paler  beneath.  Its  food  consists  of 
insects,  beetles,  and  various  garden  fruits,  especially  cherries.  It  is  a  fine  songster,  its  notes  re- 
sembling those  of  the  ferru^nons  thrush,  though  they  are  often  made  up  in  part  of  blended  imi- 
tations of  other  birds.  This  song,  often  heard  late  in  the  evening  as  well  aa  early  in  the  morning, 
is  very  pleasing.  Yet  the  cat-bird  is  a  common  object  of  persecution,  especially  to  boys  in  the 
country,  who  seldom  let  an  opportunity  slip  to  hurl  a  stone  at  it  This  arises,  no  doubt,  from  a  sort 
of  impertinent  familiarity  which  this  bird  assumes,  and  from  its  caterwaul,  which,  as  it  is  uttered 
from  its  bushy  retreat,  often  appears  like  a  meditated  personal  insult  to  the  passer  by.  The  cat- 
bird is  also  a  notorious  cherry  thie^  and,  taking  the  best,  naturally  provokes  hostility. 

The  Curved-billed  Thrush — Toxostoma  rediviva  of  Gambel — is  eleven  and  a  half  inches 
long,  light  brown  above,  breast  and  sides  light  brown,  tinged  with  rufous ;  an  exquisite  and  pow- 
erful songster,  equal  to  the  brown  thrush ;  found  in  California  and  New  Mexico. 

The  Tawnt  Thrush,  T.  WilsonO,  is  ten  inches  long,  and  of  a  tawny-brown  above  and  white 
below  ;  it  eomes  from  the  south  in  May,  and  has  no  song  but  a  sharp  chuck. 

The  Hbrm it-Thrush,  T.  solitarius,  is  seven  inches  long ;  deep  olive  above,  and  dull  white  be- 
low; is  stationary  in  the  Southern  States. 

The  Varied  Thrush,  T.  nwvms,  is  ten  inches  long ;  above  leaden-^ay,  below  reddish-orange ; 
found  in  California  and  the  fur  countries. 

The  Dwarf  Thrush,  T.  nanus,  is  six  inches  long;  olive-brown  above,  beneath  g ray ish- white ; 
found  on  the  Colnmbia  River. 
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THE  FORMICARIN^   OR  AKT-THRUSHBS. 


These,  to  tie  East  lodian  species  of  which 
Buffon  gave  the  name  of  Breves,  reaemhle  the 
true  thrushes,  but  inhabit  tropical  portions 
where  they  live  chiefly 
large  quantities  of  ants, 
Their  wings  are  gener- 


,   for   instance,   ha\ 


)  such 
L  easily 
Pittu, 


of  both  1 
on  insects,  andde 
whence  their  nan 
ally  short,  and  s 
Pitta  Nipalensii 
limited  powers  of  flight  that  a 
overtake  them.  Those  of  tlio  gen 
which  are  peculiar  to  the  eastern  hemisphere, 
are  adorned  wiUi  exceedingly  brilliant  plum- 
age, azure-blue  being  the  prevalent  tint.  Of 
this  is  the  Giant  Pftta,  P.  -ji'jos,  of  the  size  of 
a  magpie,  and  of  a  brilliant  green  color :  found 
in  Sumatra,  The  numerous  South  American 
species  are  of  more  sober  colors,  mostly  brown 
and  white.  They  obtain  their  living  chiefly 
from  the  enormous  ant-hills  of  the  regions  in 
[  which  they  live.  Griffltb  says  of  these  birds, 
'  they  are  essentially  gigantic  wrens." 

Of  the  genus  CINCLUS  there  is  a  single 
THB  GUBT  piTTi  Europeaik   species,  the  well-known  Watek- 

OnsBL  or  Dipper,  C  aquaitcvs  This  is  eight  inches  long,  dark  gray  above,  the  neck  white,  the 
belly  brownish-rod.  Its  wmgs  are  longer  than  those  of  most  others  of  the  group,  and  it  flies 
steadily  and  rapidly.  Its  hmnts  are  along  the  borders  of  clear  streams  and  lakes;  it  swims 
with  ease,  and  dives  freely  into  the  water  and  n  alks  ibout  on  the  bottom  with  facility,  even  mak- 
ing its  way  against  a  strong  cuiient  Its  food  consists  of  small  shell-fish  and  insects.  The  nest  is 
oven-shaped,  and  roade  on  the  banks  ot  streams    the  eggs  pure  white,  five  or  six  in  number. 


There  are  one  or  two  other  species  known  in  Europe  and  Asia,  and  one  in  America,  the  Black 
Dipper,  C.  Pallasii :  this  r^embles  the  common  European  dipper,  but  is  of  a  darker  color,  and 
is  without  the  white  mart  on  the  throat.     It  is  found  in  Mexico  and  parts  of  Upper  Canada, 
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THE  SYLVID-^  OE  WARBLEKS. 

This  is  a  very  exteusivo  family,  including  the  Wagtails,  Titlarks,  £ush- Creepers,  Titmice, 
Robins,  Niffhtinffales,  and  True  Warblers — noted  for  their  spriglitliness,  and  many  of  them  for 
thdr  fine  musical  powers, 

THE  MOTACILLIN^    OR   WAGTAILS. 

This  gronp  includes  a  lai^  number  of  species  of  small  birds,  belongi 
Africa,  generally  of  sober  colors,  but  beautiful  in  form.  Some  are  fine  » 
guiehed  for  vivacity  and  sprightlinesa  of  air  and  manner.  The  bill  is  moderately  long,  straight,  and 
slender;  the  wings  long  and  pointed  ;  the  tail  nearly  twice  the  length  of  the  bodv,  and  remark- 
able for  a  constant  j  A  n"  mot  on  wh  1  !  as  given  the  e  b  r  la  their  common  namp  They  live 
id  meadows  and  \  astnres,  run  swiftly  and  ha  e  in  etceed    gly  gracef  I  buoya  it  an  1  undulating 


g  to  Europe,  Asia,  and 
igsters ;  aU  are  distin- 


fiight,  Oa  alighting  upon  the  ground,  they  spread  the  tail,  and  while  running  along,  constantly 
vibrate  tie  body  and  tail  in  a  very  singular  manner.  Their  food  consists  of  insects  and  worms  ; 
their  nests  are  made  upon  the  ground,  ainid  herbage  and  stones,  and  they  lay  from  four  to  six  spotted 
eggs.  Their  note  is  short  and  shrill,  and  is  often  repeated  as  they  mn  about  in  search  of  their  prey. 
They  frequent  streams  and  pools,  and  may  often  be  seen  wading  in  shallow  brooks.  This  habit  of 
dabbling  in  the  water  has  given  them  the  name  of  Lavandieres,  or  Washcr-viomeii,  in  France. 
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Tiioso  birds  are  common  in  Europe,  several  species  being  known  in  Great  Britain,  The  ge- 
nus MOTACILLA  includes  the  Fibd  Wagtail,  M.  Yarrellii,  which  is  seven  inches  long;  upper 
parts,  sides,  and  fiants,  black,  variously  marked  with  white ;  breast,  belly,  and  under  tail-coverts, 
white.  It  is  a  very  sprightly  bird,  ever  in  motion,  ranniug  aboat  or  moving  from  place  to  place 
by  short,  undulating  flights,  uttering  a  cheerful  note,  and  alighting  again  on  the  ground  with  a 
sylph-like  buoyancy,  and  a  graceful,  fanning  motion  of  the  tail.  This  species  remains  in  South- 
em  Enrope  throughout  the  year. 

Other  species  are  the  WnrrE  Waotail,  M.  alba,  a  summer  visitor  to  Britain  ;  the  Ghat  Wag- 
tail, M.  boaruta,  chiefly  confined  to  Southern  Eorope ;  the  Gbay-headbo  Waqtail — called  Ber- 
geronnette  in  France — M,  fiava,  common  in  Central  and  Northern  Europe,  but  rare  in  Great  Britain ; 
the  Yellow  Waqtail  or  Eav's  Waotail,  M.  Bayi,  avoiding  wet  lands,  and  seeking  arable  fields ;' 
a  rare  species  throughout  the  continent;  the  Whith-winoed  Waotail,  M.  Itefftcbris,  is  found  in 
Eastern  Europe ;  the  Eihg-King,  M.  speciosa,  is  but  four  and  a  half  inches  long,  and  belongs  to 
Java.  There  are  still  otter  species  in  Asia  and  Africa,  and  it  may  be  remarked  that  those  we 
have  noticed  as  found  in  Enrope  are  alw  for  the  mo-t  prt  fund  in  th  h  otl  divisions  of  the 
eastern  continent. 


THE   PIPITS    OE  TITLARKS. 

These  birds  resemble  the  wagtails,  and  also  make  a  close  approach  to  the  larks.  They  feed  on 
seeds  and  insects.  Of  the  genus  ANTIIU8  there  are  several  species.  The  Mbabow  Pipit  or 
TrrLABK,  A.praUnsis — Farlouse  des pris  of  the  French — is  six  inches  long;  grayish-red  above, 
and  yellowish-red  below.  It  irequenla  stony  and  arid  slopes,  lives  on  insects,  worms  and  slugs, 
makes  its  nest  in  the  sand  against  a  rock  or  stone,  and  lays  four  to  six  eggs.  The  female  has  the 
habit  of  many  other  birds,  that  of  pretending  to  be  wounded,  so  as  to  draw  off  attention  from 
her  eggs  or  her  young,  when  a  stranger  approaches  them.  It  is  a  summer  visiter  throughout  the 
temperate  parts  of  Europe. 

Other  species  are  the  Tree-Pipit,  A.  arboreus,  found  as  a  snmmer  visitor  in  wooded  and  culti- 
vated districts  from  Italy  to  Denmark;  the  Rock-Pipit,  A.j>etrosus — the  Field-LarJc,  A.  campes- 
Iris  o{  ^evick,  Pipi-JRomselin  of  the  French— inhabiting  flat  shores  along  the  sea;  is  found  in  the 
maritime  parts  of  Southern  Europe:  Richard's  Pipit,  A.  Ricardi,  frequents  old  pastures;  found 
in  Europe  along  the  Mediterranean,  and  rarely  in  France  and  England;  andjl.  Spiwiletta — A. 
aquaticus  of  Bochstein — common  throughout  Europe.     These  are  all  migratory. 

The  Amkmcan  Pipit  or  Titlark,  A.  Ludovicianua — the  Brovm  or  Sed  Lark  of  Nuttall — is 
six  and  a  half  inches  long;  upper  parts  grayish-brown;  beneath  dusky  white;  breast  spotted 
with  black;  eg^  four  to  five ;  builds  in  mountainous  districts;  winters  in  Louisiana,  and  migrates 
northward  as  fer  as  latitude  63°  in  summer.     It  breeds  in  Labrador  and  the  fur  countries. 
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THE  HNIOTILTIN^   OR  BUSH-CREEPERS. 

These  are  small  birds,  found  in  both  hemispJieres,  residing  in  woods  and  thickets,  and  feeding 
on  insects,  worms,  and  spiders.  In  pursuit  of  their  prey  they  creep  about  upon  the  bushes  with 
great  facility,  examining  every  leaf,  and  poting  their  heada  into  flowers  to  capture  the  minute 
insects  that  seek  shelter  among  the  petals.  They  are  very  sociable,  and  assemble  in  flocks,  fre- 
quently mingling  with  other  birds.  Their  neste  are  very  curious,  sometimes  arched  over,  and  some- 
times suspended  by  fibers  of  bark  to  the  thin  twigs  of  trees.  One  of  the  moat  common  species  is 
the  Zosierops  palpehrosus,  common  in  India.  This  is  often  scon  with  its  forehead  powdered  with 
pollen,  acquired  during  its  inspection  of  the  flowers. 


THE  PARING   OR    TITMirE 

These  lively ,and  ouraj>CLU'(  littli,  I  irds,  tailed  Misanje  by  the  Fii-nch  aie  commcn  t  both 
continents.  In  England  thej  are  popularly  called  Titt,  Tomhts  and  T  tmtce  in  Amenta, 
Chickadees,  from  the  cill  or  cry  of  one  of  the  most  common  species  About  fourteen  Euiojean 
species  are  known,  twelve  in  North  Amenca,  and  several  m  India,  the  Himalaya  Mountains,  Ja- 
pan, New  Zealand,  and  Australia.  They  are  found  principally  in  wooded  districts,  where  they 
feed  upon  insects  and  larvje,  which  they  capture  both  upon  the  bark  and  leaves  of  the  trees  and 
shrubs.  In  search  of  these  they  may  be  seen  clinging  in  every  variety  of  attitude  to  the  branches 
and  twigs;  and  when  thus  engaged,  from  the  sprightiiness  of  their  whole  behavior,  they  are  ex- 
ceedingly pleasing  objects.  They  are  seen  engaged  in  this  manner  in  gardens,  where  they 
climb  about  the  fniit-trees  iu  every  direction,  and  often  destroy  a  good  many  buds  in  their  search 
for  insects  contained  in  them.  They  build  their  nests  in  various  situations — in  cavities  in  walls, 
in  hollow  trees,  and  on  the  branches  of  trees. 

The  Gmus  PARUS  :  Parus,  contains  several  species :  the  Great  Titmouse,  P.  major,  is  some- 
what less  than  six  inches  long ;  the  upper  parts  are  grecnish-ash ;  the  breast,  sides,  and  flanks, 
dull  sulphuT-yellow.  It  inhabits  woods,  the  vicinity  of  gardens,  and  sheltered  situations,  in  sum- 
mer, feeding  often  on  seeds.  In  winter  it  approaches  the  habitations  of  man,  and  closely  exam- 
ines the  thatch  of  old  buildings  in  search  of  the  small  flies  that  harbor  there. 
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amatory  notes  of  the  male  may  be  heard,  sometimes  resemhimt,  the  iwiso  irndc  in  eharpenmg  a 
saw.  The  nest,  formed  of  moss,  and  Jined  with  hair  ^nd  feathers  is  usually  [jlaced  m  the  hollow 
of  a  tree,  or  the  hole  in  a  wait.  The  egga  are  from  si\  to  nine  m  number  This  speries  is  a  con 
stant  resident  throughout  the  different  parts  of  Europe 

The  Blub  Tit,  P.  cceruleus,  is  an  exceedingly  Lommon  species,  di^tiihuted  hke  the  preceding 
throughout  Europe.  Its  length  is  four  and  a  halt  inches  Its  hody  is  vanonsly  marked  with 
hlue,  black,  and  white.  It  usually  builds  in  a  hole  m  a  wall  or  a  trie,  the  nest  heing  made  up 
of  a  profusion  of  raoss,  hay,  and  feathers.  The  eggs  vary  from  six  to  twelve.  If  its  nest  is  in- 
vaded by  a  school-boy,  tlie  bird  hisses  like  a  snake  or  an  angry  kitten.  If  the  ravager  perseveres 
he  is  sure  to  have  his  hand  severely  bitten.  Hence  one  of  the  popular  names  of  this  bird  in  Eng- 
land is  Silly-biter.  It  is  reproached  by  the  gai'deners  for  destroying  the  bnds  of  plants,  and  hence 
many  of  them  are  killed. 

The  Ceesteb  Tit,  P.  cHstatus,  is  four  and  a  half  inches  long,  its  colors  bla«k  and  brown  above, 
and  whitish-fawn  below.  It  is  a  northern  species,  being  common  in  Denmark,  Sweden,  Russia, 
and  also  in  the  mountainoua  and  wood-covered  portions  of  Germany  and  Switzerland. 

The  Bearded  Trr,  P.  biarmicus,  is  a  little  over  six  inches  long,  and  is  one  of  the  larger  spe- 
cies; it  is  fawn-color  above,  and  grayish-white,  tinged  with  yellow,  below.  It  has  beneath  the 
base  of  the  beak,  on  each  side,  a  beard  or  whisker — three  feathers  of  one  inch  long.  It  is  com- 
mon in  Middle  Europe. 

The  CoAi-TiT,  P.  ater,  is  four  and  a  half  inches  long,  and  is  variously  colored  with  black, 
white,  brown,  green,  and  gray.  It  is  an  exceedingly  pretty  bird,  roving  from  tree  to  tree  in  search 
of  insects  and  seeds,  sometimes  associating  in  flocks  with  other  small  birds.  They  are  widely  dis- 
tributed throughout  Europe,  and  are  residents  all  the  year  in  the  temperate  portions  of  it. 

The  MiRSH'TiT,  P.palustrts,  is  of  the  size  of  the  preceding.  It  is  ashy-bvown, tinged  with  green, 
above ;  the  under  parts  grayish-white.  It  is  common  in  certain  localities  throughout  Europe, 
and  lite  most  of  the  spesies  we  have  described,  is  plentiful  in  the  vicinity  of  London. 

The  LoNG-TAiLBD  Tit,  P,  caudatua,  is  the  most  noted  of  the  species.  It  is  about  five  and  a 
half  inches  long,  half  that  length  consisting  of  its  tail.  It  is  black  above,  the  under  surface  gray- 
ish-white. The  various  names  which  this  species  has  acquired  in  England  is  good  evidence  of  its 
notoriety:   Botth-Ttt,  Bottle-Tom,   Long-taikd  Farmer,  Long-Tail  Ma/;,  Lonrj-Tail  Pie,  Poke- 
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Puddinff,  Huckmucl  ind  Mum  Riiffin  nt  the  English,  are  among  its  popular  designatio- 
The  Italiana  call  it  Pmdohno  the  French  Mesatige  &  la  Longve  Queue  and  Perd  sa  Queue; 
the  Germans  Lanqschwdmnige  Mmse  and  the  Welsh  Y  Benloyn  Onyffonkir.  This  species 
is  found  throughout  Europe  and  Northern  Asia,  aud  remains  througli  the  winter  in  England. 
Pennant,  speaking  of  their  flight,  says  that  from  tlie  siimness  of  their  todies  and  great  length  of 
tail,  they  appear  lilte  bo  many  darts  cutting  the  air.  Tsrrcll  describes  the  habits  of  this  interest- 
ing little  bird  as  follows:  "The  Dest  of  this  specieB  ia  another  example  of  ingenious  construction, 
comljining  beauty  of  appearance  witli  security  and  warmth.  In  shape  it  is  nearly  oval,  with  one 
small  hole  in  the  upper  part  of  the  side  by  which  the  bird  enters.  I  have  never  seen  more  than 
one  hole.  The  outside  of  this  nest  sparkles  with  silver-colored  lichens,  adhering  to  a  firm  textnre 
of  moss  and  wool,  the  inside  profusely  lined  with  soft  feathers.  The  nest  is  generally  placed  in 
the  middle  of  a  thick  bush,  and  so  firmly  fixed  that  it  is  mostly  found  necessary  to  cut  out  the 
portion  of  the  bush  containing  it,  if  desirous  of  preserving  the  natural  appearance  and  form  of  the 
nest.  In  this  species  the  female  is  known  to  be  the  nest-maker,  and  to  have  been  occupied  for  a 
fortnight  to  three  weeks  in  completing  her  habitation.  In  this  siie  deposits  from  ten  to  twelve 
e^s,  but  a  larger  number  are  occasionally  found ;  they  are  small  and  white,  with  a  few  pale  red 
specks,  frequently  quite  plain,  measuring  seven  lines  in  length  and  five  lines  in  breadth.  The 
yonng  family  of  the  year  keep  company  with  the  parent  birds  duiing  their  first  autumn  and  win- 
ter, and  generally  crowd  close  together  on  the  same  branch  at  roosting-time,  looking,  when  thus 
huddled  np,  like  a  shapeless  lump  of  feathers  only.  These  birds  have  several  notes,  on  the  sound 
of  which  they  assemble  and  keep  together ;  one  of  these  call-notes  is  soft  and  scarcely  audible ;  a 
second  is  a  louder  chirp  or  twitter;  and  a  third  is  of  a  hoarser  kind." 

The  Peudulinb  Titmouse,  P.pendulmus,  is  four  and  a  half  inches  long;  reddish-gray  above; 
lower  parts  whitish,  with  rosy  tints;  lives  along  the  sandy  borders  of  rivers,  and  builds  a  flask- 
shaped  nest  at  the  extremity  of  some  willow  twig  or  other  flexible  branch  of  a  tree ;  found  in 
Southeastern  Europe, 

The  Cape  Titmouse,  P.  Capeneis,  found  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  has  the  head,  throat  and 
belly  black ;  the  rest  of  the  body  cinereous :  it  is  noted,  like  the  preceding,  for  its  elaborate  nest. 
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inthogenys  is  a  native  of  tho  nima,laja  Mountains,  five  and  a  liaif  inch.cs  long,  lias  a 
fall  crest  of  black  feathers,  back  olive,  cheeks 
yellow,  sides  of  the  chest  and  flanks  yellow ; 
a  broad  black  line  passing  down  the  throat; 
is  somewhat  smallei'  than  the  great  tit. 
AmongtheAmericanspecieswemay  first  no- 
tice tLe  Black-capped  Titmouse,  P.  a  (rico- 
^ii«», familiarly  known  by  the  name  of  Chick- 
adee, from  its  common  cry,  and  sometimes  call- 
ed Snow-Bird,  from  its  appearing  about  the 
houses  in  flocks  upon  the  first  flights  of  snow. 
It  ia  five  and  a  half  inches  long ;  the  top  of 
the  head  and  neck  black ;  the  rest  of  the 
upper  parts  lead-colored ;  beneath  yellowish- 
white.  It  is  a  permanent  resident  among 
us,  active,  noisy,  and  lestleM,  hardy  bejond 
any  of  his  sizt,  hiiving  tlie  seitrest  cold  of 
oui  continent  as  fai  noith  as  the  country 
round  Hudson's  Bay,  and  always  apppaung 
most  lively  in  the  coldest  wcathei  The 
males  ba\e  i  vinety  of  very  spiigbtly  notes, 
whuh  Linnot,  mdced,  bo  called  i  song,  but 
rather  a  h\  ely,  freqm  ntly  repeated,  and  often 
TiiK  [■  KAiTnn'ENis  Varied  twittcr      They  ire  most  usually  seen 

durinff  the  fill  ind  winter,  when  tbey  leave  the  depths  of  the  woods  and  appioach  ncarei  to  the 
scenes  ot  cultivation  At  snch  seasons  they  abound  among  evei^eens,  feeding  on  the  seeds  of 
the  pine  tiee ,  they  ^re  also  fond  of  sunfiower  seeds,  and  associate  in  parties  of  six,  eight,  or 
more,  ittended  by  the  ni:t  hatch,  tho  crested  titmouse,  brown  creeper,  and  smail  spotted  wood- 
pecker, the  wliole  forming  i  very  nimble  and  restless  company,  whose  food,  manners,  and  dis- 
0  pretty  muth  ihke.  Abotit  the  middle  of  April  they  begin  to  build,  choosing  the 
deserted  hole  of  a  squirrel  or  woodpecker, 
and  sometimes,  with  incredible  labor,  dig- 
ging out  one  for  themselves.  The  female 
lays  six  white  eggs,  marked  with  minute 
pecks  of  red;  the  first  brood  appear  about 
the  beginning  of  June,  and  tho  second  to- 
vard  the  end  of  July;  the  whole  of  the 
family  continue  to  associate  together  dur- 
ing winter.  They  traverse  the  woods  in 
r^ular  progression,  from  tree  to  tree,  tum- 
bling, chattering,  and  hanging  from  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  branches,  examining  about 
iHE  r  HMON  iHiCKiiiLL  ^^  ^°***^  °^  '^°  Icavcs,  buds,  and  crevices 

of  the  bark,  for  insects  and  their  Jarvse. 
They  also  frequently  ^  isit  the  orchards,  particularly  in  fell,  in  the  same  pursuit,  trees  in  such  situ- 
ations bemg  generally  much  mfested  with  insects.  This  species  is  very  widely  distributed  through- 
out North  America. 

The  Carolina  Tit  or  Carolina  Chiokadbb,  P.  C'arolinensts,  a  little  over  four  inches  long, 
black  above  and  grayish  beneath,  and  frequenting  marshy  situations,  is  found  in  the  Southern 
States;  the  Lonb-tailed  Chiokadbb,  P.  septentrionalis,  six  inches  long,  body  ashy-brown  above, 
below  ashy-white,  is  found  in  Missouri  and  the  Rooty  Mountains  ;  the  MouNTAiN-Trr,  P.  m(mta- 
itus,  ^ve  inches  long,  body  above  cinereous,  below  ashy-brown,  is  found  in  California ;  the  Hud- 
son Bat  Tit,  P.  Ifudsonicm,.^ve  inches  long,  above  aahy-brown,  below  ^by-white,  found  by 
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Dr.  Brewer  breeding  in  Maine ;  aud  P.  ntfaseus,  four  and  half  inclies  long,  body  and  sides  chest- 
nut color,  beneath  ashy-white,  found  in  Oregon  and  California. 

The  following  American  species  are  arranged  by  Cassia  under  the  genus  liopkopkanes,  de- 
signed to  inclade  those  which  are  characterized  by  a  crest:  the  Pbto  or  Tuftbd  Titmoube  of 
Nuttal!,  P.  hicdor — called  Crested  Titmouse  by  De  Kay  and  Audubon — six  and  a  half  inches 
long;  dark  blnish-ash  above,  and  soiled-white  beneath.  According  to  Nuttall  it  has  a  great  vari- 
ety of  note,  among  which  peto,  peto,  peto  ;  kai-tee-did,  did,  dit,  did,  and  vihip-tom-kelly,  are  occa- 
sionally heard.  This  author,  as  well  as  Mr,  Gosse,  expresses  surprise  that  the  name  of  Whip-tom- 
ielly  should  have  been  given  to  the  red-eyed  vireo,  as  it  seems  to  him  impossible  that  such  soands 
could,  by  the  liveliest  invention,  be  made  out  of  its  song.  This  species  is  spoken  of  by  De  Kay  as 
occurring  throughout  the  noi-thern  regions  of  Europe  and  America,  It  is,  however,  distinct  Irom 
the  common  Crested  Titmouse,  P.  a-istatus,  which  we  have  described. 

Tiio  Black-cbebted  Cbiceadeb, .P. oftTcwtaiMS, is  six  inches  long;  above  cinereous;  beneath 
ashy-white;  flanks  reddish-brown;  inhabits  Tesas  and  Mexico. 

The  pLAiN-oREfiTEB  Chickadee,  P.  inomatus,  is  five  and  a  half  inches  long;  cinereous  above, 
inclined  to  olive ;  below  ashy-white ;  found  in  California, 

The  Texan  Chickadee,  P.  annexus,  is  five  inches  long;  cinereous  above,  tingcd'with  olive ; 
below  ashy-white ;  found  in  Texas, 

By  the  same  author  the  following  are  arranged  under  tho  genus  Psaltria :  Townsbnd's  Chick- 
ABBB,  P.  minimus,  four  inches  long;  found  in  Oregon  and  California;  and  the  Black-eared 
Chickadee,  P  iielanoha,  four  inches  long    found  in  Texas  and  Mexico 


BRYTHACIN^   OR  ROBIKS 

This  name  includes  several  genera  and  many  species,  distributed  over  tho  eastern  hemisphere. 
They  feed  principally  upon  insects  and  worms,  and  to  some  extent  on  fruits. 

Genus  ERYTHACUS  :  Erythacus, — This  includes  the  Robin,  E.  ruhecttla,  so  familiarly  known 
in  England,  and  so  often  alluded  to  in  English  literature.  It  passes  there  under  the  varioos  names 
at  Bohin  Redbreast,  Robin  Redstart,  Robinet,  and  Ruddock;  in  France  it  is  called  Rouge  Gorge, 
Marie-Godrie,  and  Maroyette.  It  is  a  constant  resident  throughout  the  temperate  parts  of  Eu- 
rope; is  five  and  a  half  inches  long;  above  olive-brown;  upper  part  of  the  breast  reddish-orange ; 
lower  part  of  the  breast  and  belly  white.  It  is  little  more  than  half  the  size  of  the  migratory 
thrush,  which  we  call  Robin,  and  sometimes  Robin  Redbreast.  The  song  of  the  European  robin  is 
sweet  and  plaintive;  it  rises  early  and  goes  to  bed  late;  breeds  early  in  spring ;  makes  its  nest 
of  moss,  leaves,  and  grass,  lined  with  hair  and  feathers;  lays  five  to  seven  yellowish-brown  eggs ; 
and  loves  to  dwell  and  nestle  near  to  man — in  the  hedges  around  the  house,  and  the  trees  of  the 
garden.     It  is  easily  tamed,  and  its  air  of  sprightliness  and  confidence  renders  it  a  great  favorite. 
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In  severe  weather  it  approaches  the  house,  and  picks  up  the  crumbs  around  tlie  door,  it  toler- 
ated, it  hops  into  the  house,  with  a  cunning  expression  of  doubt  and  femihintj  m  its  full,  ei- 
pressivo  eye,  and  soon  makes  itself  at  home.  It  is  probably  the  most  umversil  feathered  favorite 
in  the  conntrics  it  inhabits. 

Genus  ACCENTOR :    Accentor. — This  includes  the  Hedge  Accentor  Hi,dge  Wabblbb,  or 
Hedge-Sparrow,   A    moiiulans — called 
■-"  Tiaint-buiMtm  iii  France — an  abundant 

,  _      ^  "^  Luropean  species,  which,  like  the  robin, 

\v.  es  in  the  vicinity  of  man,  miking  its  spe- 
cial haunts  m  hedgerows  and.  gardens.  Its 
song  is  short  but  sweet;  the  length  five 
and  a  half  inches ;  the  upper  parts  brown, 
J  beneath  steely-gray;  it  lays  six  e^s,  oc- 
cupies the  forests  in  summer,  and  seeks 
cultivated  districts  and  human  habitations 
n  winter. 

The  Alpine  Acobbtor,  A,  Alpinus,  is 
a  larger  species,  living  in  the  high  Alps. 

Genua  SAXICOLA:  Saxkola,  in- 
cludes several  species,  all  of  which  are 
migratory.  The  Stobbchat,  S,  rubicola 
— the  Traquet  Patre  of  the  French — is 
somewhat  smaller  than  the  robin,  and 
frequents  heaths  covered  with  furze  and 
brushwood.  In  pursuit  of  its  insect  food, 
it  frequently  is  seen  crpcprng  from  one  stone  to  another,  while  it  utters  a  chattering  sound ;  hence 
its  popular  English  names  of  Stoneehat  and  StrntecUnk.  It  builds  rather  a  large  nest,  and  lays 
five  or  six  eEjj;".  It  is  common  in  summer  throughout  Southern  and  Middle  Europe,  and  is  also 
found  in  Noithem  Asia 

The  Whinch  vt  S  mh  tra — the  Trnqvel  Tarier  of  the  French— is  five  inches  long,  with  a  mixture 

of  pale  and  dark  brown  above ;  under 
parts  fawn-color.  In  general,  this 
1  ird  IS  migratory,  but  a  few  remain  in 
England  throughout  the  year.  Its 
flight  is  nndulating,  and  it  flits  from 
bush  to  bush,  peiching  on  one  of  the 
topmost  twigs.  Furae  commons  are 
its  favorite  haunts,  hence  it  is  often 
called  Furzechat,  and  as  the  futze  is 
called  wAiw,  it  thus  also  obtains  its 
common  title.  Worms,  mstcf"*,  small 
shell  molKiscs,  and  slugs,  form  its  prin- 
cipal food,  but  it  also  eats  hemes. 
The  nest  is  formed  of  dry  grass-stalks 
and  a  little  moss,  the  lining  being 
finer  bente  or  stalks;  it  is  usually 
placed  on  the  ground.  The  song  is 
very  pleBsing,  and  resembles  that  of 
the  goldfinch;  and  the  bird  will  sing  not  only  during  the  day,  but  in  the  evening,  and  sometimes 
at  night.  This  species  become,  like  the  wheat-ear,  very  fat  in  August,  and,  though  smaller,  are 
equally  delicate  for  the  table. 

The  Whbat-Eab  or  Pallowchat,  S.  mnantke — the  Traqmt  Motteux  of  the  French — is  a  mi- 
gratory species,  arriving  in  Europe  toward  the  middle  of  May,  and  leaving  toward  the  close  of 
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Septembei  Tt  ^  «  \  iil  i  hilf  ii  d  esloig  tliLuppci  part^finel  glit  a  i}  Luneath  palo  buffj- 
uLito.  It  1  cq  PDtlj  mT,ki.s  its  nest  1 1  old  wall'  ci  m  the  ici,c&s  8  ot  rod  a  This  consists  of  dry 
grass,  shred"!  feithcTS  and  lubbish  Tho  e^s  are  five  or  six  in  numbpr  and  of  a  delicate  pale 
blue.  The  male  has  a  gentle  and  pleasing  song  Immense  numbers  of  tl  is  bird  are  taten  by 
the  ahepherU  on  the  diwns  -ilong  tho  s  uthein  coast  of  Englanl  towarl  tht  close  of  summer. 
One  person  has  bten  known  to  capture  ghtyfoir  dozen  m  a  li'v  Ihe  mode  in  whidi 
they  are  taken  is  aingulai  from  its  simpl  citv  A  chambei  is  Joiratd  by  cutting  out  an  oblong 
piece  of  turf  nhich  is  then  laii  c^er  tl  e  hole  fom  ed  in  the  oppos  te  d  rectibn,  so  as  to  be 
supported  by  its  ends  an  1  U  o  p*)saages  art,  alao  cut  m  the  turf  leading  into  the  chamber. 
Through  these  the  birds  run  for  shelter  it  the  leist  alarm  btit  in  tl  e  mi  Idle  of  the  chamber 
a  small,  upnght  stii,k  is  placed  supporting  two  i  inn  ng  loops  of  hDrsehair  so  arranged  that 
it  is  almost  impoasible  for  a  bir  1  to  pa'«  throuuh  the  chamber  without  gittii  g  his  nock  into  one 
of  the  nooses  This  Sf  ecies  is  foun  I  in  Greenknd  and  pr  I  al  Ij  i  North  America,  being  calleti 
the  Ambiucan  Stoke  (  hat    S"  <enantkoide'<  by  Caasm 

ffmws  PHGENICUEA :  Pkcenicura. — This  includes  the  Redstart,  P,  Tuticilla,  a  summer 
visitor  to  Europe,  five  and  a  half  inches  long,  lead-gray  above,  beneath  pale  chestnut.  It  is  a 
sweet  and  indefetigablo  singer,  and  may  be  heard  as  late  as  ten  o'clock  at  night,  and  aa  early  as 
three  in  the  morning.  The  skirts  of  woods,  lanes  and  meadow  hedgerows,  orchai'ds,  gardens,  the 
old  ivied  wall  of  a  ruin,  are  all  favorite  haunts.  The  male  shows  himself,  as  if  proud  of  his  pretty 
plumage,  while  he  is  uttering  bis  soft,  sweet  song,  vibrating  his  tail  the  while,  on  some  low  branch 
of  a  tree,  or  weather-beaten  stone,  nor  does  his  music  cease  as  he  flies  to  another  station  to  con- 
tinue his  strain.  A  crevice  in  a  wall,  a  hollow  tree,  a  nook  in  a  building,  or  sometimes  a  hole  in 
the  ground,  receives  the  nest,  the  outside  of  which  is  rough  and  rich  with  moss,  and  lined  with 
hair  and  feathers.  Four,  six,  and  even  eight  greenish-blue  eggs  aro  deposited,  and  the  first  brood, 
for  there  are  generally  two  in  a  season,  are  frequently  fledged  by  the  second  week  in  June.     The 
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1111=  and  11  ".ect   fru  t  %! 
^ht  ip  fr  in  til         t 


fincmcnt  this  bird  bcwme'-evi'  cdmgly 
1 1     ind  itta  iied  ot  al!  the  s  nail  birds. 


TheBLACK  Redstart,  P.  liikys,  is  five  and  three-quarter  inches  long,  and  resembles  the  preceding. 

The  Blue-throated  Wabblbr,  i*.  SMeci'ca, migrates  to  Europe  from  the  south  in  the  breeding 
season, 

Gmus  KITTACINCLA ;  Kittacinda,  includes  the  iNniAu  Nightihoalk,  K.  mcccroura — called 
Skama  by  the  Bengalese.  This  bird  inhabits  the  recesses  of  the  foreste,  and  is  thought  to  eqnal 
the  European  nightingale  in  musical  gifts.  It  sings  during  the  night,  when  other  birds  are  silent ; 
many  thousands  of  them  are  kept  in  cages  by  the  natives  of  Calcntta,  and  in  order  to  make  them 
sing  they  are  covered  over  with  folds  of  cloth.  In  this  condition  the  Mahometan  ladies  carry 
them  about  in  their  drives,  tlie  birds  all  the  time  filling  the  air  with  their  delicious  melodies. 

The  Dayal,  Gopsychua  saularis — called  Maf/pte-Robin  by  the  English  residents  in  Ceylon — 
seems  to  take  the  place  of  the  English  rohin  in  their  affections,  tliough  it  is  rather  noted  for  ita 
pugnacious  disposition.  Another  species,  the  iNuiArr  Robin,  TAamnobta  fulicata,  is  a  great  favor- 
ite both  with  the  natives  and  the  colonists 


Genus  8IALIA  :  Sialia. — This  includes  the  Ambbicah  BLUEnritD,  S>  sialis  which  's,  six  and 
three-quarter  inches  long;  the  wings  full  and  broad ;  the  whole  upper  parts  of  a  sky  blue  ;  the 
breast  chestnut;  the  belly  white.     It  is  a  summer  bird  in  the  United  States,  coming  with  the 
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earliest  spring,  and  retiring  to  the  south  in  tlie  aaturnn.  Its  food  consists  of  insects  and  spiders 
in  summer,  and  berries  in  ■winter;  its  nest  is  usually  made  in  the  hollow  limb  of  a  tree,  the  rail 
of  a  fence,  or  a  box  about  the  house  or  garden,  kindly  provided  by  the  farmer ;  tie  eggs  are  five 
to  six,  of  a  pale  blue  color.  Nothing  can  exceed  tie  loving  gentleness  of  these  birds  in  their 
interconrse  with  each  other,  "Wilson  says:  "The  nsual  spring  and  summer  song  of  the  bluebird 
is  a  soft,  ^reeable,  and  oft^repeated  warble,  uttered  with  open,  quivering  wings,  and  is  extremely 
pleasing.  In  his  motions  and  general  character  he  has  great  resemblance  to  the  robin  redbreast 
of  Britain,  and  had  he  the  brown-olive  of  that  bird,  instead  of  his  own  blue,  eould  scarcely  be 


distinguished  from  him.  Like  him,  hi 
fidence  in  man  fcy  associating  with  him 
?  also  of  a  mild  and  peaceful  dispositi 


s  known  to  almost  every  child;  and  shows  as  much  c 

s  the  other  by  his  familiarity  in  winter.  He 
a  fighting  or  quarreling  with  other  birds.  His 
society  is  courted  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  and  few  fennera  neglect  to  provide  for  him, 
in  some  suitable  place,  a  snug  little  snmmer-house,  ready  fitted  and  rent  fi'ee.  For  this  he  more 
than  sufficiently  repays  them  by  the  cheerfulness  of  his  song,  and  the  multitude  of  injurious  in- 
sects which  lie  daily  desti'oya.  Toward  fall,  that  is,  in  the  month  of  October,  his  song  changes 
to  a  single  plaintive  note,  as  he  passes  over  the  yellow,  many-colored  woods;  and  its  melancholy 
air  recalls  to  our  minds  the  approaching  decay  of  the  fece  of  nature.  Even  after  the  trees  are 
stripped  of  their  leaves,  he  still  lingers  over  his  native  fields,  as  if  loath  to  leave  them.  About 
the  middle  or  end  of  November  few  or  none  of  them  are  seen;  but,  with  every  return  of  mild 
and  open  weather,  we  hear  his  plaintive  note  amid  the  fields,  or  in  the  air,  seeming  to  deplore 
the  devastations  of  winter.  Indeed,  he  appears  scarcely  ever  totally  to  forsake  us,  but  to  follow 
fwv.  weather  throngh  all  its  joumeyings  till  the  return  of  spring." 

The  Western  Bluebibd,  S.  occidentalis,  is  seven  inches  long ;  upper  parts  light  blue,  chestr 
nut-red,  and  grayish-white;  has  a  sweet  and  varied  song;  found  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

The  Arctic  Bluebird,  S.  Arciica,  is  seven  and  a  quarter  inches  long;  asurc  blue  above; 
whitish-gray  beneath ;  found  on  the  Columbia  River. 


THE  SYLVINE    OR    TRUE  WiEBLERi 

This  sub-family  presents  several  genera  an  I  numeroui  "ipec  e^  ra  both  hemisf  heres  They  are 
small,  lively,  active  birds,  generally  livmg  among  trees  and  iDushes  feeding  chiefly  on  msects,  but 
sometimes  also  on  fruit  and  seeds.  Th  ir  nests  are  usually  cuj  shape  1  and  neatly  constructed ; 
the  eggs  vary  from  five  to  eight ;  tw  o  I  roo  Is  ire  usually  pr  duced  in  a  season  Thej  are  migra- 
tory, and  generally  gifted  with  the  power  of  song  indeed  we  find  several  of  the  species  pre-emi- 
nent in  this  rcspecfi 
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Gmus  SYLVIA  :  Sylvia. — This  includes  tlie  Ni&htingale — a  word  from  tiio  Saxon  meaning 
Stghtsinger — S.  tuscinia — I/uscinia  of  the  Romans ;  Usignuolo  of  tlie  Italiaus ;  Rossignol  of  tho 
French ;  aad  Nachtitjall  of  tho  Germans — the  most  celebrated  of  feathered  songsters.  It  is  a 
small  bird,  about  the  size  of  a  blnebird ;  six  inches  long,  and  weighs  half  an  ounce,  yet  its  voice 
in  the  night  can  be  heard  a  mile,  as  far  as  the  loudest  voice  of  man.  Its  color  is  a  rich  browii 
above,  with  a  reddish  tinge  on  the  rump  and  tail;  throat  and  middle  part  of  the  belly  grayish- 
white  ;  the  sexes  alike.  It  spends  the  winter  in  t)  e  a  u  pa  -t  of  Asia  and  Africa,  and  migrates 
into  Europe,  even  as  far  north  as  Sweden,  in  Ap  1  nd  M  y  The  males  proceed  first,  and  on 
arriving  in  the  regions  they  intend  to  occupy,  pou  out  tl  w  etest  and  most  seductive  songs 
to  attract  the  femilea      The  pairmg  being  ar  d,  tl    y  p    ceed  to  their  household  cares. 

Although  they  shun  observation  jet  their  haunts  a  g    de     and  thickets  near  the  abodes  of 

min  They  are  abundant  in  the  pleasure-groun  Is  a  und  L  nd  n,  and  in  the  parks  and  gardens 
in  the  vicinity  of  Pans.  Florence,  in  the  vocal  ason  that  n  May  and  June,  rings  with  them. 
Neveithelees,  they  hide  themselves  in  their  covert  pla  g  th  nests  sometimes  in  the  fork  of  a 
tree  often  oil  -iwall  aid  still  more  frequently  n  th  g  unl  Withered  leaves,  particularly 
those  of  the  oak  very  looselv  conjomed  with  d  d  b  nts  and  ishes,  and  lined  internally  with 
hue  root  fibers  torm  the,  strui,ture  The  eggs,  f  n  1  b  vn,  are  four  or  five  in  number. 
After  thp  joung  are  hitched  generiilly  in  June  th  n  I  d  u  song  of  the  male  ceases,  and  is 
succeeded  by  a  low  croak,  varied  occasionally  with  a  snapping  noise ;  the  first  is  considered  to  be 
meant  for  a  waraing,  and  the  last  a  defiance.  The  food  consists  of  insects,  such  as  flies  and 
spiders,  moths  and  earwigs. 

The  song  of  the  Nightingale  has  long  been  the  standing  theme  on  which  poets  have  exhausted 
their  eulogiums.  Buffon's  description  has  ever  been  regarded  as  a  most  felicitous,  though  per- 
haps extrav^aiit  euloginm.  Bechstein  says  in  a  more  sober  tone:  "The  nightingale  expresses 
its  various  emotions  and  desires  in  different  notes.  The  least  significant  of  them  seems  to  bo  the 
simple  whistle,  Witt!  but  if  the  guttural  syllable  Krr!  be  added,  as  Witt  Krr!  it  is  the  call  by 
which  tho  male  and  female  mutually  invite  one  another.  The  expression  of  displeasure  or  fear 
is  the  syllable  Witt,  repeated  several  times,  and,  at  last,  followed  by  Krr  !  That  of  pleasure  and 
content,  either  with  its  food  or  mate,  is  a  sharp  Tack!  hke  the  sound  produced  by  striking  the 
tongue  smartly  against  the  roof  of  the  mouth.  In  anger,  jealousy,  or  surprise,  the  nightingale, 
like  the  bla«k-cap  and  others  of  its  species,  utters  a  shrill  cry,  resembling  the  call  of  the  jay,  or 
the  mow  of  a  cat.  This  may  also  be  heard  in  the  aviary,  when  a  bird,  by  the  use  of  it,  endeavors 
to  interrupt  and  confuse  a  rival  in  the  midst  of  his  song.  And,  lastly,  in  the  pairing  season,  when 
the  male  and  female  entice  and  pursue  one  another  through  the  trees,  they  utter  a  soft  twittering 

"Such  are  tl     t  h   1  b  th  able  to  produce;  while  the  song,  the  variety  and 

beauty  of  wl     1    h  d  tl        gl  t    gal    t    a  pre-eminence  over  all  other  singing  birds,  is  the 

prerogative  of  th         II  Th    b    t     d     is  astonisl    1th  g      h'  h  '  us 

as  to  make  h        rs  t  ngl     p         d  fi  m  mall  a  bird       dtast       I         t  tlssd 

when  he  dis        rs  that  th    n       1        f  th     larynx  are    t      g  th         ht       1    tl  y 

other  singing  blBtt  t       mhth    strength,  astbllltfl  ty      d  Jig 

harmony  of  th        f,ht      al  ng      1    1       nder  it  the  f        t      f       ry         wh     h  t    Ito 

gether  lost  th       n       f  tl     b  ant  t  1      &  m  t  mes  it  dwells  f  t  passag      f 

detached  mou    Inl  n  t      wh    h  b  g  n  softly  advance  bydg        tolte        1       1  Jyg 

fall.     At  oth     t  n      t  ntt  p  d   u  n  of  sharp  t  1      ds  this,  and  th 

many  other  ]h  fhhtsngnts,  vith  the  ai  gl       t       1  d        1      1     Th 

are,  of  coors      a  dg  fjfinyn  the  nightingale,  as  m  other  buds,  but  in  the  song 

of  a  good  p  f  n  ha  b  n  num  rrt  I  without  reckoning  smaller  distinctions,  no  less  than 
twenty-four     [a    t    ph  a    s,    apabl      f  b   ng  expressed  in  articulate  syllables  and  words.* 

"  It  is  a  p  ty  th  t  th  pe  od  d  n  g  wl  h  the  nightingale  sings  is  so  short,  as  even  in  a  wild 
state  it  sings    nl    f     tl        m     tl     a   1      t  w  th  equal  vigor  during  the  whole  of  that  short  time. 

*  See  p.  IS ;  where  the  result  of  an  attempt  to  put  the  Kightingale's  song  into  worda   is  given. 
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It  is  lifiiird  most  frequently  from  the  time  of  its  arrival  till  the  young  hirds  break  the  shell ;  after 
that  period  it  sings  less,  and  with  less  energy,  aa  its  principal  attention  is  necessarily  directed  to 
the  feeding  of  its  brood.  About  midsummer  its  song  ceases  altogether,  and  one  hears  in  the 
woods  only  the  twittering  of  the  young  birds,  in  their  attempts  to  acquire  the  paternal  song.  In 
confinement,  birds  which  Lave  been  taken  when  old  begin  to  sing  as  early  as  November,  and  do 
not  become  entirely  silent  till  Easter.  The  young  birds,  however,  which  have  been  reared  ■from 
the  nest,  will  sometimes,  if  placed  under  good  instruction,  sing  for  seven  months  in  the  year.  If 
not  hung  where  they  can  hear  a  good  singer,  they  never  acquire  their  natural  song  perfectly,  but 
intennix  with  it  notes  of  other  birds  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  possessed  of  a  good  voice  and 
memory,  they  sometimes  improve  upon  the  instructions  of  their  teacher.  This,  however,  is  a  rare 
occurrence,  as  out  of  twenty  young  birds  reared  in  the  aviary,  it  is  doubtful  if  even  one  prove  a 
thoroughly  good  singer.  The  best  are  those  which  are  caught  in  August,  just  before  their  mi- 
gration, and  which,  in  the  following  spring,  are  put  under  the  tuition  of  an  accomplished  singer," 

The  Grbat  NiaeTisoALE,  S.  phUomela  of  Eechatein,  is  six  inches  and  a  half  long,  dark  brown 
above,  and  light  below;  its  song  is  less  varied  and  less  agreeable  than  the  preceding;  found  in 
the  eastern  countries  of  Europe,  and  in  Asia,  along  the  borders  of  the  Mediterranean. 

The  Wood -Warbler,  8.  sylvifola:  this  is  five  and  a  quarter  inches  long;  olive^een,  tinged 
with  sulphur-yellow,  above ;  beneath  white ;  common  in  Middle  and  Southem  Europe, 

The  Willow- Wakbler,  S.  Irochylus,  is  five  inches  long;  dull  olive-groen  above;  beneath  yel- 
lowish-white ;  common  throughout  Europe.  This  is  the  Willow  Wren  or  Sylvia  trochylus  of 
NuttalJ ;  the  Megwlus  trochylus  of  De  Kay  :  said  to  be  found  also  in  the  Southern  States. 

The  Melodious  Willow- Warbler,  S.  hippolais,  is  five  and  a  half  inches  long;  green,  tinged 
with  ash-bi-own  above;  beneath  sulphur-yellow;  distinguished  for  its  pleasing  and  varied  song; 
found  throughout  Europe. 

The  Gbwb-Cbase,  S.  rufa,  is  four  and  three-quarter  inches  long ;  asli-brown  above ;  dull  brown- 
iah-white  beneath;  found  throughout  Europe. 

The  Eayed  Warbler,  iS.  nisoria  of  Eechsteiu — Fawvette  Epervier  of  the  French — is  six  and 
a  half  inches  long;  inhabits  the  north  of  Europe;  th&  S.  provincialis  is  four  and  half  inches  long; 
is  permanent  in  Southern  Europe,  and  is  aecidentaliy  found  in  France;  S.  Cetti — Boadgnol  des 
Marais  of  the  French — five  inches  long;  found  in  Europe  on  the  borders  of  the  Mediterranean ; 
the  S.  fiuviatilis,  five  and  -*  haJf  inches  long"  found  on  the  borders  of  the  Danube 


Genus  8ALICAEIA  Salicana  — ^This  includes  several  species  of  Warbler,  among  which  we 
may  name  the  GRAssHOPPEB-WABBLnit,  S.  iocas^eWa,"  deriving  its  name  from  its  incessant  cricket- 
like note;  five  and  a  half  inches  long;  greenish-brown  above;  pale  brown,  spotted,  beneath; 
found  throughout  Europe;  the  Thrush-like  Warbler,  S.  turdoides,  eight  inches  long;  light 
brown  above  ;  white  beneath ;  found  in  Middle  and  Southern  Europe ;  the  Sbdqe-Warblbr,  S, 
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phragmiiis,  four  and  three-quarter  iDches  long;  reddish-brown  above;  buff  below;  noted  for 
singing  at  night,  and  imitating  the  notes  of  other  birds;  Savi's  Warbler,  S.  luscindides,  five  and 
a  half  inches  long ;  reddish-brown  above  ;  pale  brown  beneath  ■  a  rare  species  in  Southern  En- 
rope     THoPbbd  Wafbler  b  a       i       e    five  a    1  -»  h-df  n  hes  long;  pale  brown  above;  pale 

buff  below ;  has  a  pleasing  and 
I'aried  song,  sometimes  repeated 
at  night,  and  is  noted  for  mat- 
ingits  nest  upon  several  branch- 
es of  reeds   rising  out  of  the 
water,  this    being  formed  by 
winding  Jong  grass  horizontally 
round  and  round,  with  a  mix- 
ture of  wool  and  small  reed- 
branches,  the  whole  being  lined 
with  fine  grass  and  long  hairs ; 
f    rd  m  Middle  and  Southern 
Euope      the   Eufous   Sbdgb- 
W  ABBLER,  S.ffalaciotes^  iassven 
jnchcs  long ;  fawn-color  above ; 
delicate   fawn   beneath;  found 
m  Southern  Europe, 
&enusCURRXJCA:  Curruca. 
five  and  three-qnarter  inches  long ; 
the    head    blaok ;    body   ash-brown 
above ;  white  beneath  ;  inferior  only 
to  the  nightingale  in  the  quality  of 
itssjng;  found  throughout  Europe: 
tl  p  GAKDEN-WARBi-Ea  or  Greatbb 
iBErTYOHAPS,  Chortensis,  six  inches 
]  ng;  brown  above;  brownish- white 
b     eath  ;  and  noted  for  its  wild  and 
1  p  dbntmellowsong;  found tlirough- 
o  t  Europe :    the    Common  Writb- 
fHROAT,  C.  cinm-ea,  five  and  a  half 
ches  long;    reddish-brown  above; 
beneath  pale  brownish-white,  tinged 

species  throughout  Europe :  the  Less- 
er Whitb-Thboat,  C.  sylviella,  five 
and  a  quarter  inches  long ;  smote- 
gray  above;  beneath  white,  tinged 
with  red;  found  throughout  Europe ; 
the  Orpheus  Wardleb,  G.  Orphea, 
six  and  ahalf  inches  long;  ashy-gray 
above;  beneath  white,  tinged  with 
gray. 

ffmwMELIZOPHILITS:  Meli^o- 
philus. — This  includes  the  Daetfobo 
Warbles,  Purzeling,  or  PunzB- 
Wrbh,  M.  Dartfordiensis,  named 
ftom  being  found  near  Dartford,  in 
England ;  five  inches  long ;  found  in 


^^< 
^*^.?'. 
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Southern  Euiopo,  a  permanent 
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&mns  REGTJLU8 ;  Befful-as.—'Vh  1  d      tli     C       bn  bd  1  Kinglet,  S. 

cristatus — Roitelet    Awppe  of  the  F       I —  n  d    gly      n  t     p  fh  1     half  inches 

long ;  yellowish  olive-green  above       djll        hgybn  ath    th  n     f  th     1  ead  being 

adorned  with  a  yellowish  crest,  bord  d  n  h  d  th  bl  k  It  1  n  th  oJ  ,  and  may 
often  be  seen  associating  with  tits  and  creepers.  Its  nest  is  a  cup-shaped  structure  of  moss,  fre- 
quently lined  with  feathers ;  found  throughout  Europe :  the  Firb-ciib3ted  When,  R,  ignicapillus, 
is  somewhat  smaller  even  than  the  preceding,  its  colors  being  somewhat  more  brilliant;  also  com- 
mon in  Europe:  the  Dalmatian  '8.'Eii\n,vs,  M.  modestiis,  ia  four  inches  long;  greenish-yellow 
above,  beneath  pale  yellow  ;  found  in  Sonthem  Europe. 

The  American  Gold  en-ore  stbd  Wren  or  Kinglet,  R.  satrapa,  is  four  inches  long ;  olive-color 
above ;  grayish-white  tinged  with  yellowish-brown  beneath  ;  found  from  Mesico  to  Labrador ; 
breeds  in  the  latter  region ;  migrates  into  the  United  States  in  September,  where  it  spends  the 
winter.  These  birds  associate  in  groups,  ea«h  composed  of  a  fiimily,  and  arc  seen  feeding  in  com- 
pany with  titmice,  nut-hatches,  and  brown  creepers.  They  are  extremely  lively  and  playful,  often 
aeiaing  their  insect  prey  on  the  wing,  as  well  as  upon  the  leaves  and  bark  of  tfie  trees.  The  Ruby- 
crowned  Kikolet,  fl.  calendula^is  four  and  a  quarter  inches  long;  dull  olive  above;  under  parts 
grayish-white ;  found  in  the  same  regions  as  the  preceding.  Cuvier's  Kinglet,  R.  Cuvierii,  is  fonr 
and  a  quarter  inthi,^  long  ,  giayish  olive  above ,  grayish-white  beneath ;  found  in  Pennsylvania. 


(?«»!(«  ORTHOTOMUS  :  Ortkotnmus —This  ini_kle3  the   Tui 
Latham;   0.  Bennetii  of  Sykea — an  Eist  Iniian  species,  nearly  fise 


RBiRn— 5'j//iiO  wtoria  of 
uhes  long,  ot  an  olive-green 
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above  and  white  beneath. ;  top  of  the  head  bright  red.  This  bird  more  than  any  other  ap- 
proaches human  art  in  building  its  nest;  it  usually  picks  up  the  dead  leaf  of  a  tree  and  regu- 
larly sews,  it  to  a  living  leaf  by  the  edges,  thus  forming  a  sort  of  pendulous  pouch,  which  is  of 
course  supported  by  the  foot-stallc  of  the  leaf  which  is  still  attached  to  the  parent  tree.  In  some 
cases,  however,  it  employs  two  contig^oaa  living  leaves.  The  thread  used  in  this  operation  is  in 
some  cases  spun  from  raw  cotton  hy  the  bird,  in  others  common  cotton  thread  is  made  use  of, 
and  some  nests  exhibit  both  these  materials.  The  pouch  thus  formed  is  left  open  at  the  top,  and 
the  bottom  is  occupied  by  the  nest  itself,  which  is  usually  composed  of  cotton  and  flax,  neatly 
woven  together,  and  lined  with  horse-hair.  In  these  ingenious  little  cradles  the  Tailor-Birds  lay 
their  eggs  and  bring  up  their  young,  secure — through  the  slenderness  of  their  communication  with 
the  tree  that  supports  them — from  the  attacks  of  the  monkeys,  snakes,  and  other  enemies,  who 
would  otherwise  frequently  destroy  their  topes.-  Their  food  consists  of  insects,  which  thev  cap- 
ture either  upon  the  barfc  and  leaves  of  trees,  or  upon  the  ground.     There  ate  still  other  species. 


Genus  DKYMOICA  :  Drymoica.— This  includes  the  Pinc-Pinc,  B.  textrix,  found  in  Southern 
Africa;  it  is  about  the  siee  of  a  wren,  which  it  resembles  in  its  constant  activity  and  the  inces- 
sant jerking  of  its  tail,  at  the  same  time  crying  pi«c,  pine,  pine;  it  is  black  and  brown  above,  and 
brown  and  red  below  ;  its  nest  is  esternally  more  than  a  foot  in  diameter,  consisting  of  the  woolly 
parts  of  plants  woven  compactly  together,  with  an  opening  in  the  middle,  three  inches  in  width. 
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The  Spotted  Warblbb,  i>  maculosa  is  t  familiar  =peciea  m  Srathem  Atnca    it  is  a  great 
favorite  with  the  eoiom^ta,  who  permit  it  to  enter  their  houses  and  freely  pi  k  up  the  crumbs. 
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It  is  six  incliea  long,  ita  color  brown  above  and  yellowish-white  beneath.  This  genua  also  in. 
eludes  the  Cisticolb  Wabbler,  D.  cisticola,  four  and  a  half  inches  long,  and  celebrated  for  the 
ingenuity  with  which  it  builds  ita  nest.  This  is  placed  in  a  tuft  of  strong,  coarse  grass,  and  is 
purse-shaped,  with  an  opening  at  the  side. 

GmiM  EPTHIANTJRA  :  Mpthianvra.—The  species  of  this  belong  to  Australia,  of  which  an 
example  is  the  White -fronted  Epthianuha,  dark  gray  above,  white  beneath ;  forehead,  iace, 
and  throat  Tvhite. 

The  American  Warblers  are  very  numerous,  about  forty  species  being  known  in  the  United 
States;  far  the  greater  part  are  migratory,  as  are  their  congeners  in  Europe,  moving  to  the  north 
in  spring  and  to  the  south  in  autnmn  ;  most  of  them,  however,  spending  the  gay  season  among  us, 
and  enlivening  our  spring  and  summer  landscapes  by  their  lively  sports,  their  cheerful  labors,  and 
their  delicions  songs.  They  are  embraced  by  naturalists  under  the  family  name  of  Sylvicolidw, 
and  ranged  under  several  genera. 
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Genus  TRTCHAS  :  Trtchas,  includes  the  Ground-  Warblers.  The  Yellow-Throat,  T.  Mari- 
iamt^jca,  13  five  inches  long ;  olive-green  ahove;  beneath  yellow ;  makes  an.  oven-shaped  nest,  simi- 
lar to  that  of  the  Golden-i^owned  Thrush  ;  lays  from  four  to  six  ^gs ;  ranges  from  Mexico  to  fifty 
degrees  north.  This  is  one  of  the  species  in  the  nest  of  which  the  cow-bunting  often  deposits 
one  of  its  eggs,  in  the  manner  of  the  European  cuckoo.  The  nest  is  placed  on  the  ground,  and 
partly  sunk  in  it,  and  is  oten-shaped.  The  Mourbi no- Warbler,  T.  Philadelphia,  is  five  and  a 
half  inches  long;  olive-green  above,  yellow  beneath;  a  rare  species,  of  shy  and  solitary  habits; 
little  known:  Macoilliveay's  GROuniJ-WABBLeB,  T.  Macgillivrayi,  sii  inches  long;  olive-green 
above,  bright  yellow  beneath ;  found  on  the  Columbia  River :  DutApiBLD'a  Wabblkr,  T.  Dela- 
fieldl,  five  and  a  quarter  inches  long ;  olive-gray  above,  beneath  yellow ;  found  in  California. 

Genus  HELINATA  :  Helinaia. — This  includes  the  Swamp- Warblers,  according  to  Audubon, 
and  is  equivalent  to  the  FermsiwraofDe  Kay,  and  nearly  the  same  as  the  Daenis  of  Cuvier,  which 
includes  the  Pit-Pits  of  Bnffon,  The  Blub-wihqed  Tbllow  Warbler,^.  solitaria,\%  four  and 
three-quarter  inches  long;  grass-green  above,  bright  yellow  beneath ;  found  from  Louisiana  to 
New  Jersey.  It  frequents  gardens,  orchards,  and  willow-trees,  and  makes  its  nest  in  a  tussock  of 
long  graas,  occasionally  shielded  by  a  briar,  in  the  form  of  an  inverted  funnel.  After  its  northern 
migration  in  snmmer,  it  retires  to  tropical  America  to  spend  the  winter.  The  "Worm-eatiko 
y^  i.'B.m.wR,  H,  Pennsylvanica,  is  five  and  a  half  inches  long;  of  a  deep  olive-green  above;  beneath 
buff;  fonnd  from  Carolina  to  the  far  countries.  Swajnson's  Warbler,  H.  Swainsonii,  is  five 
and  a  half  inches  long;  the  upper  parts  rich  brown;  under  parts  brownish-gray;  found  in  the 
Middle  and  Eastern  States.  The  Prothonoiary  Warbler,  H.  protonotarius,  is  Bve  and  a  half  ■ 
inches  long;  yellowish-green  above,  pale  yellow  beneath;  found  in  the  Sonthern  and  Western 
States.  The  Golden- winged  Warbler,  M,  chysopiera,  is  four  and  a  quarter  inches  long ;  light 
aah-gray  above  and  white  beneath ;  found  in  the  Middle  and  Western  States.  Baomman's  War- 
bler, S.  Baehmani,  is  four  inches  long;  brownish-olive  above,  breast  yellow,  sides  greenish- 
gray,  tail-coverts  white ;  found  in  South  Carolina.  The  Carboitatbd  Warbler,  H.  carbonata,  is 
four  and  three-quarter  inches  long ;  upper  parts  dusky  and  dull  yellowish-green,  fore  part  of  the 
back  and  sides  dusky,  lower  back  yellowish-green,  under  parts  yellow ;  found  in  Kentucky. 
The  TennbB3ee  Warbler,  H.  p&regrina.,  is  four  and  a  half  inches  Song;  yeliow-olive  above,  whit- 
ish-cream color  beneath  ;  found  in  the  Southern  States.  The  Obanob-crowned  Warbler,  H. 
celata,  is  five  and  a  half  inches  long ;  brownish-green  above,  olive-yellow  beneath ;  found  from 
Mexico  to  Labrador.  The  Nashville  Warbler,  H.  nAricapilla,,  is  four  and  a  half  inches  long  ; 
upper  parts  brownish-green,  beneath  greenish-yellow ;  found  in  the  Southern  and  Western  States. 

Qmus  STLTICOLA:  5'yfowo?a.— This  includes  the  Wood-Warblm-s.  The  Summer  Yel- 
low-Bird, S.  cestiva,  is  five  inches  long ;  pale  yellowish-green  above,  beneath  yellow ;  common 
throughout  the  Atlantic  States,  The  nest,  formed  externally  of  hemp,  flax,  or  woolly  substances, 
is  strongly  fastened  to  the  forked  branches  of  a  small  tree,  usnally  near  a  house.  It  is  then  lined 
with  hair  and  feathers.  Into  this,  as  it  sometimes  happens,  the  insidious  cow-bird  drops  its  egg, 
in  the  expectation  that  it  will  be  hatched  by  the  unsuspecting  proprietor  of  the  nest  But  Uie 
little  bird  perceives  the  imposition,  and  weaves  above  it  a  matting  which  covers  it^  and  prevents 
its  receiving  the  warmth  necessary  for  incubation.  The  engraving  at  page  154  represents  a  section 
of  such  a  nest,  with  the  parasitic  egg  below  and  the  lawful  eggs  above. 

The  Yellow-crowded  Wood- Warbler,  S.  corwtata,  is  five  and  a  quarter  inches  long ;  ashy- 
gray  above;  breast  and  sides  variegated  witli  black ;  restof  the  lower  parts  white;  found  through- 
out the  United  States,  Audubon's  Warbler,  S.  Auduhmdi,  five  and  three-quarter  inches  long; 
in  color  resembling  the  preceding ;  found  on  the  Columbia  Eiver,  The  Black-Poll  Warbler,  S. 
striata,  is  five  and  a  quarter  inches  long ;  bluish  ashtray,  streaked  with  black  above ;  lower  parts 
white ;  found  from  Texas  to  Labrador.  The  Yellow-theoateu  Warbler,  S.  pensilis,  is  a  beautiful 
species,  five  and  a  half  inches  long;  upper  parts  grayish-blue ;  throat  yellow;  breast  and  lower 
parts  white ;  found  from  Texas  to  New  Jersey.  The  Bay-breasted  Warbler,  S.  casfanea,  is  five 
and  a  quarter  inches  long;  the  head  chcstnut-tcd ;  back  bluish  nsh-gray ;  lower  parts  white, 
tinged  with  reddish ;  found  from  Texas  northward.  The  Chestnot- sided  Warbler,  S.  ictero- 
eephala,  is  five  and  a  half  inches  long;  bluish-ash  above;  lower  parts  white;  found  from  Texas 
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northward;  the  Pine-crbbpibo  "Warbler,  S.  pimws,  is  flvo  inches  long;  light  yellowish-green 
above,  yellow  beneath ;  found  from  Texas  to  Maine.  The  Hemlock  Warblbr,  S.  jtarua,  is  five 
and  a  half  inches  long ;  yellowish-green  above ;  breast  yellow;  rest  of  the  lower  parts  white;  com- 
mon in  the  Middle  States.  The  Black-throated  Gbeen  Warbler,  S.  virens,  is  five  inches  long ; 
upper  parts  light  yellowish-green;  fore  part  of  the  neot  black;  lovi'er  parts  white,  tinged  witli 
yellow ;  found  from  Texas  to  NewfouTidland,  The  Cape  May  Wabbleb,  S.  maritima,  is  five  and 
a  half  inches  long;  head  and  part  of  the  back  yellowish-olive;  other  portions  above  yellow; 
lower  parts  yellow,  streaked  with  black ;  a  rare  species ;  found  in  New  Jersey  and  Vermont, 
The  Blue-Grat  Warbleb,  S.  ct^ulea,  four  and  a  half  inches  long  ;  upper  parts  fine  light  blue  ; 
lower  parts  white  ;  found  from  Texas  northward.  The  Elaokburnian  Warbleh,  S.  BlackbumicE, 
is  four  and  three-quarter  inches  long;  black,  streaked  with  white,  above ;  breast  dull  yellow ; 
the  rest  white  ;  found  from  Texas  northward.  Kathbonk's  Warbler,  S.  Rathhonii,  is  four  and 
a  half  inches  long;  general  coJor  bright  yellow  ;  found  in  Mississippi.  The  Yellow  Retj-Poll 
Warbler,  S.  petechia,  is  four  and  a  half  inches  long ;  yellowish-olive,  streaked  with  brown,  above  ; 
lower  parts  yellow ;  an  abundant  species  from  Texas  northward,  spending  the  winter  in  the 
Southern  States.  The  Blub  Ybllow-baoked  Warbler,  S.  Americana,  is  four  and  a  half  inches 
long ;  light  blue  above  ;  breast  yellow ;  lower  parts  yellowish- white ;  it  is  a  beautiful  species  ; 
found  throughout  the  United  States,  The  Hermit  Warbler,  S.  oceidmtalis,  is  three  and  a  half 
inches  long;  the  upper  parts  bluish-gray;  throat  black;  breast  and  abdomen  white;  found  on 
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the  Columbia  RIfct.  The  Black-throated  Gray  Warbler,  iS*.  nigrescens,  is  five  inches  long; 
upper  parts  bluish  ash-gray ;  portion  of  the  breast  black ;  the  lower  parts  white,  tinged  with 
gray  ;  found  on  the  Columbia  River.  The  Blaok-throatbd  Blub  Warbler,  S.  Canadensis,  is 
five  inches  long;  light  blue  above ;  white  beneath ;  and  found  from  Texas  northward.  The  Black 
AND  Yellow  Warbler,  5.  maculosa,  is  five  inches  long ;  neck  and  head  ash-gray ;  back  and 
upper  tail-coverts  black ;  lower  parts  and  rump  yellow ;  found  fi'om  Texas  nortliward.  The  Pbai- 
RiB  Warblbr,  S.  discolor,  is  five  inches  long ;  upper  parts  yellowish -green ;  lower  parts  bright 
yellow  ;  found  from  Texas  to  Massachusetts.  The  Blue  Moubtaib  Waebleb,  S.  montana,  is  four 
and  a  half  inches  long;  upper  parts  greenish-oiive ;  lower  parts  yellowish-olive;  found  in  the 
Blue  Mountains  of  Virginia,  and  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  CoHiTBCTrcuT  Warbler,  S. 
a(7(&,  is  live  and  three-quarter  inches  long;  olive-green  above ;  breast  ash-gray;  rest  of  the  lower 
parts  bright  yellow;  a  rare  species;  found  from  Connecticut  to  New  Jersey.  The  Orangs- 
BRBASTED  Wahbler,  <?,  oUvacsa,  is  found  in  Texas  and  Mexico.  KiRTLAsn's  Warblbr,  S.Kirt- 
landii,  is  found  in  Ohio. 

Genus  MNIOTILTA  :  MniotUta, — This  includes  the  Black  and  White  Crbbpiho-Wabblbb, 
M.  varia,  five  and  a  half  inches  long ;  the  back  and  breast  streaked  with  black  and  white ;  found 
throughout  the  United  States.  It  builds  its  nest  on  the  ground,  lays  from  three  to  five  eggs,  and 
seems  to  combine  the  habits  of  the  creeper  and  warbler. 

Omus  MYIODIOCTES,  or  WII^ONIA :  Myiodioctes.— This  includes  the  Fly-catcUng  War- 
blers: the  Hooded  Warbler,  M.  mitralus,  is  five  and  a  half  inches  long ;  upper  parts  yellowish- 
olive;  beneath  yellow ;  found  in  the  Middle  and  Southern  States ;  the  Canada  Fly-Catcher,  Jf. 
Caraorfejm's,  is  five  and  a  quarter  inches  long;  ash-gray  above ;  beneath  yellow;  found  in  tlie  Wesf^ 
em  States:  Bonaparte's  Warbler,  M,  Bonapartii,  five  and  a  quarter  inches  long;  upper  parts 
grayish-blue;  lower  parts  ochre-yellow;  found  in  Kentucky  :  theKnHTucKr  Wabblbb,  .flf./ojTrao- 
SMs,  is  five  and  a  half  inches  long ;  upper  parts  yellowish-olive;  beneath  bright  yellow ;  common 
in  the  Southern  States;  rare  in  the  Western  :  Wilson's  Warbler,  M.  Wilsonii,  is  fooT  andahalf 
inches  long;  upper  parts  yoliowish-green ;  beneath  bright  yellow ;  found  from  Texns  to  Labrador. 

CO]\IR08TRE8. 

In  the  birds  of  this  division,*  as  already  stated,  the  bill  is  of  a  more  or  less  conical  form — 
sometimes  short,  very  thick  at  the  base,  and  rapidly  diminishing  at  the  tip ;  in  other  cases  it  is 
more  elongated  and  tapering,  and  sometimes  slightly  curved.  The  tip  of  the  upper  mandible  is 
usually  entire,  but  occasionally  there  is  a  slight  tooth  on  each  side  near  the  extremity.  The 
wings  are  generally  rather  long  and  pointed,  the  tarsi  long,  and  the  toes  of  moderate  length,  the 
outer  one  being  frequently  united  at  its  base  to  the  middle  one.  This  group  includes  the  essen- 
tially granivotous  birds,  but  a  considerable  number  of  the  species  are  not  confined  to  a  grain 
diet ;  many  of  them  feed  upon  fruits  and  insects,  and  larvis  form  a  portion  of  the  nourishment  of 
most  of  the  species.  Some  appear  to  feed  upon  almost  any  animal  or  vegetable  substances  that 
eouie  in  their  way,  these  constituting  the  greater  part  of  the  order  of  Ontnivores,  according  to 
soHie  naturalists.  Among  the  families  and  sub-families  included  in  this  extensive  division  are  the 
following:  the  Fringillid^  including  the  WeaverSirds,  Grosbeaks,  Tanagers,  Sparrotes,  Lin- 
nets, Mnches,  Buntings,  Larks,  Bull-Finches,  Cross-Bills,  and  Flant-Cutters ;  the  Sturhid^ 
including  tlie  fflossy  Starlings  or  Bower-Birds^  Orackles,  Ox-Peckers,  the  True  Starlings, 
Meadow-Lark,  Blackbirds,  Baltimore  Oriole,  Orchard  Oriole,  Red-winged  Oriole,  Cow-Bird,  and 
Boblink;  the: 'Qva^wDM or  Hwn-Bilh;  theMuaopeAoiD^  or  jPiawiain-CMiiers;  theCoLiro^or 
Colies  ;  the  CoRvro^,  including  the  Piping-Crows,  the  Jai/s,  the  TVee-Crorss,  the  True  Cro'm. 
the  Raven,  Rook,  Jaclcdaw,  Magpie,  Chough,  Birds  of  Paradise,  &q. 

THE  FEINGILLID^. 

Under  this  head  wc  shall  include  the  vast  family  of  the  Finches,  a  group  of  birds  which  in- 

*  Cuvier,  lo  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  dLvisions  of  Qmiroetree,  Dentirostra,  Temdmstree,  and  Fkshveires, 
ffhioh  we  hare  adopted,  added  a  fifth,  that  of  the  SyndaclyU,  in  which  tiie  two  outer  todS  are  united  for  the  greater 
part  of  theic  length ;  this  group,  however,  included  birds  of  very  different  descriptions,  and  has  since  been  Eup- 
preaaed  by  many  authors. 
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eludes  an  immense  number  of  species,  exhibiting  a  great  variety  of  structure  and  habit.  The} 
are  characterised  by  having  a  short,  stout,  conical  bill,  with  an  acute  tip,  of  which  the  upper 
mandible  has  no  notch  at  the  extremity.  The  tongue  is  rather  fleshy,  with  the  tip  horny,  and 
usually  more  or  less  aliL  The  OBSophagus  forms  a  small  crop,  and  the  stomach  a  powerful  giz- 
zard, indicating,  with  the  peculiar  form  of  the  bill,  that  the  food  of  the  birds  consists  principtdly 
of  grain.  The  toes  are  of  moderate  length,  armed  with  long  curved  claws,  that  of  the  hinder  toe 
being  often  longer  than  the  rest.  The  wings  are  rather  short,  and  somewhat  pointed  at  the  ex- 
tremity, and  the  tail  is  composed  of  twelve 
feathers.  These  birds  are  active  on  the 
wing,  their  flight  being  usually  effected  by 
a  series  of  jerka  or  undnlations.  On  the 
ground  they  generally  progress  by  hop- 
ping with  both  legs  at  once.  They  always 
pair,  and  their  nests  are  usually  beautifully 
constructed ;  some  of  them  are  in  fact  most 
elaborate  and  ingenious  structures. 

THE  PLOCEIHJB   OR  WEATEB-BIRDS. 

These  birds,  the  Teeserins  of  the  Fi'ench 
—some  of  which  are  so  renowned  for  their 
ingenious  architecture — are  mostly  inhab- 
itants of  Africa,  but  a  few  species  are  found 
in  India  and  the  islands  of  the  eastern  arch- 
ipelago. They  are  all  small  birds;  their 
food  generally  consists  of  insects  and  seeds; 
\  but  one  species— those  of  the  genua  Texfor 
^  — accompany  the  buffaloes  and  perch  on 
their  backs,  for  the  purpose  of  picking  off 
the  parasitic  insects  that  infest  them, 

ffenus  VIDUA  :  Vidua, — This  includes 
the  Whidah-Finch  or  Widow-Bird — 
Veuve  of  the  FreDch — V.paradisea,  The 
upper  parts  are  of  a  deep  brownish-black  ; 
lower  parts  pale  buff.  The  bird  is  about 
the  size  of  a  canary,  but  in  some  specimens 
the  tail-feathers  of  the  male  are  a  foot  in 
length.  Those  of  this  species  are  fa- 
vorites for  cages,  on  account  of  their  ex- 
traordinary and  not  ungraceful  appearance ; 
they  are  found  in  Senegal  and  South  Af- 
rica. The  Red-bellied  "Whidah-Finoh, 
V,  erythrorhynchus,  is  a  smaller  species, 
inhabiting  Senegal, 

ffmusEIIPLECTES:  Euplectes. — This 
includes  a  species  of  which  we  know  but 
little,  except  their  nests,  bnt  these  are  cu- 
rious enough.  They  are  most  ingeniously 
woven  of  grass,  is  the  shape  of  a  chemist's 
rctoit,  and  are  suspended  from  the  branch 
of  a  tree  over  a  lake,  pool,  or  river,  with 
the  mouth  down  and  nearly  touching  the 
water.  The  object  of  this  arrangement  is 
ikeys  and  serpents  which  abound  in  these  regions. 
'(fenus  PLOCEUS :  Ploceus.—'Yh.h  includes  the  Rbpudlioak  Weavers  or  Sociable  Weav- 


0  protect  the  eggs  and  young  from  the  n 
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BRS,  P  Ab'/mtneui — the  Lo-aa  Mcm  of  Litliam;  Philet<erus  leptdvs  of  Smitti — whiih  urite  in 
sevenl  hundreds  and  bwld  a  kind  ot  loof  or  thatch,  beneath  which  thej-  construct  their  nest 
Sometimes  i  structure  of  this  sort  leaches  the  enormous  extent  of  ten  feet  squire  Each  nest  is 
entered  from  the  under  side,  and  is  distinct  from  every  other.     Pater«>n  who  hai  in  opportunity 
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of  eT-imining  some  of  these  bird-towns,  thus  d  s  r  bes  tl  e  ope  atjo  of  the  wi  ged  c  t  zens 
"The  industry  ot  these  birds  seems  almost  eqaal  to  that  t  the  bee  Tl  roughout  the  day  tl  ey 
appear  busily  employed  in  carrying  a  fine  spec  es  of  griss,  h  ch  is  the  pr  nc  pal  miter  -il  they 
employ  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  this  extraordinary  work,  as  well  as  for  additions  and  repairs- 
Though  my  short  stay  in  the  country  was  not  sufficient  to  satisfy  me  by  ocular  proof  that  they 
added  to  their  nests  as  they  annually  increased  in  their  numbers,  still,  from  the  many  trees  which 
I  have  seen  borne  down  by  the  weight,  and  others  tiiat  I  have  seen  with  their  boughs  completely 
covered  over,  it  would  appear  that  this  is  really  the  case.  When  the  tree  that  is  the  support  of 
this  aerial  city  is  obhged  to  give  way  to  the  increase  of  weight,  it  is  obvious  that  they  are  no 
longer  protected,  and  are  under  the  necessity  of  building  in  other  trees.  One  of  these  deserted 
neats  I  had  the  curiosity  to  break  down,  to  inform  myself  of  the  internal  structure  of  it,  and 
found  it  equally  ingenious  with  that  of  the  external.  There  are  many  entrances,  each  of  which 
forms  a  regular  street,  with  nests  on  both  sides,  at  about  two  inches'  distance  from  each  other. 
The  grass  with  which  they  huild  is  called  the  Boshman's  grass,  and  I  believe  the  seed  of  it  to  be 
their  principal  food,  though,  on  examining  their  nests,  I  found  the  wings  and  legs  of  different  insects. 
From  every  appearance,  the  nest  which  I  dissected  had  been  inhabited  for  many  years,  and  some 
parts  were  much  more  complete  than  others.     This,  therefore,  I  conceive  to'  amount  nearly  to  a 
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proof  tliat  the  animal"  aiJpl  to  t  at  different  times,  as  they  found  it  necessary,  from  th, 

of  their  family,  or  rather  of  tke  nation  and  com- 
munity." 

Dr.  Smith  states  that  tlie  banks  of  the  Orange 
River  appear  to  constitute  tlie  soutliern  limit  of 
the  range  of  this  species,  which  was  only  ob- 
tained in  great  abundance  in  the  districts  around 
Latakoo,  fax  from  water.  "  The  most  striking  pe- 
culiarity," he  adds,  "observed  in  this  species  is 
the  extraordinary  manner  in  which  a  number 
of  individuals  associate  and  build  their  nests 
tinder  t  tommon  roof  Whpn  a  nestling  place 
has  been  selected  and  thi  operation  of  building 
the  nets  is  to  be  commenced  ab  initio,  the  com- 
mui  ity  immediatflj  proceed  conjointly  to  con- 
struct the  general  covering  which  interests  them 
all ,  that  being  accomplished,  each  pair  begin 
to  form  their  own  nest,  which,  like  the  roof,  they 
onstruct  of  coarse  grass  ;  these  are  placed  side 
y  side  against  the  under  surface  of  the  general 
overing,  and  by  the  time  they  are  all  completed, 
the  lower  surface  of  the  mass  exhibits  an  appear- 
ance of  an  even  horizontal  surface,  freely  per- 
foiited  by  small  circular  openings.  Tliey  never 
ise  the  same  nests  a  second  time,  though  they 
ccntmueformany  years  attached  to  the  same  roof. 
With  the  return  of  the  breeding  season,  fresh 
nests  are  formed  upon  the  lower  surface  of  those 
of  the  preceding  year,  whicli  then  form  an  addi- 
tion to  the  general  covering.  In  this  manner 
they  proceed  year  after  year,  adding  to  the  mass, 
till  at  last  the  weight  often  becomes  such  es  to 
cause  the  destruction  of  its  support;  upon  which 
a  new  building  is  selected.  They  appear  to  pre- 
fer constructing  these  nests  upon  large  and  lofty 
trees,  but  where  such  do  not  occur,  they  will  even 
condescend  to  form  them  upon  the  leaves  of 
the  arborescent  aloe,  as  as  11  h  pp  to 
ward  the  Orange  River.     Th       m  t    t 

the  roof  is  firmly  inters  th  tl      b        hes 

of  the  trees  to  which    t  t    d   1  t    1 

pended ;  and  often  agrtprtt  p  pi 
branch  is  actually  inclul  d  w  tl  t  b  t 
These  birds  are  of  a  redd  1  b  wn,  1  f  th 
size  of  a  bull-finch.  Ea  1  f  m  1  1  y  f  t!  ee 
to  fonr  eggs,  which  are  t  bl  h  wh  t  1 
and  freely  mottled  tow  1  tl  1  g  d  w  th 
small  brown  dots.     Wl  th      p  1  is 

attained  maturity,  it  nev  ft,e  w  1  lit  y 
change  in  respect  to  colors.  The  male  has  no 
summer  tints  which  he  "throws  aside  in  winter,  aa 
is  the  case  in  Ewplectes.  Seeds,  and  occasionally 
small  insects,  constitute  the  food," 
The  P.  fiavieiyps,  inhabiting  the  southeast  coast  of  Africa,  forms  kidney-shaped  nests,  attached  to 
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the  branches  of  trees  over  the  water;  these  are  so  closely  woven  as  completely  to  exclude  the 
weather;  the  I'.  (7aj5«M!s  builds  similar  uesta,  sometimes  five  or  six  being  suspended  from  & 
single  branch.  There  are  still  other  African  species,  noted  for  the  peculiar  forma  of  their  nests 
and  the  ingenuity  displayed  in  erecting  them. 

The  Textor  erythrorkynckus  is  a  South  African  species,  of  tbe  size  of  a  sparrow,  which  chiefly 
snbsiists  on  parasitic  inaecte  which  it  picks  out  of  the  backs  of  buffaloes.  It  is  said  also  to  give  no- 
tice to  the  wild  buffaloes  of  the  approach  of  danger  by  suddenly  flying  up  in  the  air.  The  Buphaga 
Africana  and  S.  erythrorhynchus  feed  in  a  similar  manner  from  the  back  of  the  rhinoceros. 

The  Beingal  Wbaver-Bird,  Zoxia  Bengaletisis,  is  five  inches  long,  brown  above  and  yellow- 
ish-white beneath,  and  builds  its  nest  in  the  shape  of  a  purse,  suspending  it  over  tte  water  to  the 
outer  branch  of  a  tree,  the  entrance  being  from  below.  The  next  year  the  bird  builds  a  new  neat, 
suspending  it  from  the  bottom  of  this,  and  the  next  year  another,  and  so  on,  so  that  five  or  six  nests 
are  sometimes  seen  strung  together. 


-'M- 


TUE   GROSBEAKS 

These  birds  have  the  bill  very  lai^e,  broad,  and  thick,  and  the  mindible^  neiily  equal ;  they 
generally  inhabit  the  woods  of  mountainous  countries,  and  are  shy  anil  wild  in  their  natnre. 
They  feed  on  seeds  and  fruits,  and  are  fond  of  the  kernels  oi  stone-fruit,  which  their  powerful  bills 
enable  them  to  break  with  facility. 

Genus  COCCOTHRAUSTES :  C'oecoihraustes.— 'T:\iia  compiises  the  Common  Grosbeak  of 
Europe,  or  Haw-Fibch,  C.  vulgaris — Pinsim  Gros-Bec  of  the  French  This  bird  is  seven  inches 
long;  is  of  different  shades  of  brown  and  gray,  variegated  with  black  and  white;  its  eggs  are 
olive^een,  five  to  six  in  number.  It  feeds  on  pollen-stalks,  laurel  berne'i,  &c  ,  found  in  most 
parts  of  Europe ;  permanent  in  Italy. 

The  Gkeen  Finch  or  Gbebn  Geosbbak — Gros-Bec  Verdier  of  the  French — C.  chloris,  is  six 
inchea  long ;  upper  parts  of  an  olive-yellow ;  pale  yellow  beneath ;  frequents  gardens,  orchards, 
small  woods,  and  cultivated  lands;  has  a  harsh,  monotonous  cry,  makes  its  nest  on  low  bushes  or 
hedges,  lays  from  four  to  six  white  e^s,  and  is  common-  throughout  Europe.  It  feeds  on  seeds, 
and  sometimes  on  insects. 

Under  the  genua  Loxia  Bechstein  includes  the  following :  the  Paradisb  Grosbeak.  L.  try- 
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la     thi.  Dominican  Gbosbbai:,  L.  Dominicana,  size 
of  till,  English  lark ;  found  in  Braail :  tlie  Grbba- 
R  (trosbeak,  L.  orix,  size  of  a  sparrow  ;  found 
at  the  Cap«  of  Good  Hope  :  the  Gape  Grosbeak, 
i  OffperiMS,  six  inches  long ;  found  at  the  Cape  ; 
thp  CAFFBARiA(f   Grosbeak,  L.  Caffra,  size  of  a 
bull  finch,  with  a  tail  twice  as  long  as  the  body ; 
found  in  Caffraria :  Azdre-blub  Grosbeak,  L.  cya- 
e  of  t!ie  preceding ;  found  in  Angola:  Yel- 
y  BELLIED  Grosbeak,  L.Jlaviveniris,  five  inches 
long ,  found  at  tlie  Cape  :  the  Gowry  Grosbeak, 
L  punctularia,  four  and  a  quarter  inches  long ; 
found  in  Java :  the  Banded  Grosbeak,  L.fasciata, 
•  of  thepreceding;  found  in  Africa:  thcBRowN- 
:    CHEEKED  Grosbeak,  L.  canora,  four  inches  long ; 
toun3  in  Mexico  :  the  Malacca  Grosbeak,  L.  Ma- 
lacca, four  and  a  half  inches  long :   the  Black- 
CLOUDBD  Grosdkab:,  L.  nubilosct,  size  of  a  house- 
spanow;  found  in  Africa  :  the  Eed-silled  Gros- 
.,  i.  sangmnirostris,  found  in  Africa, 
The  Cardinal  Grosbeak,  C.  eardinalis — Pity- 
Jus    cardinalis  of  De  Kay — is  an  American  bird, 
noted  for  its  beautiful  song,  and  sometimes  caJled 
the  Virginia  Nightingale.      Its  length    is    eight 
iw-hca ;  the  whole  upper  parts  dusky  red,  except 
the  sides  of  the  neck  and  head,  which,  with  the 
The  chin,  fi'ont,  and  lores  are  black,  the  head  being 
ornamented  with  a  high,  pointed  crest.     It 
passes  under  the  various  names  of  Bedhird, 
Cnsted  Bedhird,  and  Mexican  Tanagsr.     It 
13  trequently  kept  in  cages ;  is  a  permanent 
resident  from  Maryland  to  Mexico,  and  oc- 
casionally seen  as  farnorth  as  Massacliusetts. 
The  C  vesperiina,  yellow  above,  white  be- 
neath   IS  eight  inches  long,  and  found  in 
Texas  and  tho  Western  States.   The  Texan 
Cardinal-Bird  —  Cardinalis    sinuatm    of 
Casam— is  a  naw  and  beautifii!  species. 

ffeius  COGCOBOEUS:  Coccoborna^ 
This  includes  tbe  Blue  Grosbeak,  C.  c<m-u- 
leus  SIX  and  a  half  inches  long ;  blue  above, 
yellowish-brown  beneath ;  a  shy  and  beauti- 
ful bird  ;  found  from  Texas  to  New  York. 
The  Rosb-brbasted  Grosbeak,  0.  Ltido- 
vicianus,  is  seven  and  a  half  inches  long ; 
black  and  rose-color ;  found  as  above. 

The  C.melanocephal-us,  is  eight  and  a  half 
inches  long,  head  black, body  orange-yell ovf ; 
found  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  Texa"!. 

Omus  GEOSPIZA:    ffeospisa.— These 
birds  belong  to  the  Gallip^O  Islands,  and 
are  remarkable  for  the  manner  of  seeking 
their  food  upon  the  ground.     They  dig  up  roots  and  seeds  from  the  depth  of  six  inches  in  the 
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soil ;  in  the  dry  season  thoy  eat  i  portion  of  a  apecii".  of  cilIus  Two  or  three  other  similar 
genera  are  found  in  these  islands — all  resLinbling  the  grosbeaks 

Oenus  PIPILO  :  Ptptlo  — This  includes  the  Ghewibk,  oi  Grou-to  Kobiw,  or  Grotjni>-Finch, 
P.  erythrophthalma — ^the  Towkeh  Bunhyig  of  Pennant — seven  and  a  half  inches  long ;  above 
black;  wings  with  one  or  two  white  bars,  breist  whiti  abdomen  pile  red,  aides  reddish- 
brown.  It  is  a  common,  humble,  and  unsuspicious  bud,  luing  in  thickets  along  the  borders  of 
woods,  where  it  may  often  be  seen  scritching  up  the  withered  leaves  tor  woims  and  their  larvEe, 
as  well  as  seeds  and  gravel,  frequently  crying  at  the  sime  time  taw  wee,  tav)  uee,  taw-weet.  It 
tlies  with  a  jerking  motion,  and  a  fiequent  flirt  of  the  tail  It  conceals  its  nest  on  the  gronnd, 
lays  foar  or  five  eggs,  and  is  a  general  inhabitant  of  Canada  and  the  United  States,  migrating  to 
the  north  in  the  spring  and  retiring  in  the  autumn. 

The  Cabon-Finch,  P.fusca,  is  nine  inches  long;  olive-brown  above;  middle  of  the  abdomen 
white ;  other  lower  parts  cinereous ;  makes  its  neat  in  the  thick  branches  of  a  cedar  or  dwarf 
osk ;  haunts  shady  gorges  in  mountainous  districts ;  spends  much  of  its  time  on  the  ground ;  its 
note  a  simple  chirp ;  found  in  California  and  New  Mexico,  The  P.  arctica  builds  its  nest  on 
;  found  in  Utah.     The  P.  Aberii  is  found  in  the  aame  region, 

THE  TANAaRIS^   OR   TANAGEES. 

This  is  a  very  extensive  sub-femily  of  splendidly 
colored  birds,  peculiar  to  America,  and  mostly  con- 
fined to  the  southern  portion  of  it  Of  about  two 
hundred  and  twenty  species,  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
three  belong  to  South  America,  the  remainder  to 
M  xicoind  Central  America;  three  or  four  are  well- 
knon  n  summer  visitors  to  tlie  TTnited  States.  They 
lia\e  ■»  curved  bill,  slightly  arched  at  the  tip  ;  their 
wmg"  and  flight  are  abort;  they  usually  collect  in 
tioops,  feed  on  insects  and  fruits;  and  build  Uieir 
nests  on  the  branches  of  trees.  Most  of  them  have 
a  pleasmg  song,  and  some  are  remarkable  for  their 

Genus  EUPHOPTIA:  SJuphonm.—This  com- 
prises   the    Oboanist    Tanagbe,  &  musica,  four 
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a  native  of  tte  "West  Indies. 


inches  long,  the  plumage  beautifully  varied  with,  black  and 
It  ia  celebrated  for  its  ctarmicg  song, 

&enus  PYEANGA :  Pyranga. — This  includes  tlie  Scarlet  Tanager,  or  Blaok-wihged  Sum- 
mer Rebbibb,  or  FiBK  Bird,  P,  rubra,  six  and  a  balf  inches  long,  the  plumage  a  brilliant  scarlet, 
except  the  wings  and  tail,  which  are  black.  It  arrives  among  us  from  its  tropical  home  in  April, 
and  extends  its  migrations  to  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia.  Its  food  consists  of  insects,  wasps,  hor- 
nets, wild  bees,  and  beetles ;  also  berries  and  grapes.  This  gaudy  sylph,  as  if  conscious  of  its 
attractions,  seeks  to  hide  them  in  the  thickest  woods,  where  it  rears  its  brood.  The  nest  is  on 
the  branch  of  an  oak  or  other  tree,  and  is  of  slight  texture  ;  the  eggs  are  three  to  four.  During 
incubation  the  male  delivers  a  highly  musical,  meandering  ditty,  often  continuing  it  for  hours. 
The  young  are  attended  with  the  most  assiduous  care  by  the  parents.  These  birds  depart  for  th<; 
south  in  August. 

The  Summer  Redbird,  P.  mativa,  is  seven  and  a  half  inches  long,  the  whole  plumage  vermil- 
ion ;  it  is  a  most  beautiful  and  brilliant  bird,  resembling  the  preceding  in  its  habits  :  found  from 
Texas  to  Canada. 

The  Louisiana  Tanageb,  P.  Ludoviciarta,  is  seven  inches  long,  of  a  greenish-yellow  color,  head 
erimson-red,  back,  wings,  and  tail  black ;  found  iu  rx>uisiana. 


THE   SPARROWS. 

The  Sparrows,  Linnets,  Finches,  and  Biintini/s  greatly  resemble  each  other,  and  are  often  loosely 
grouped  together  under  the  general  name  of  Finches;  they  are  also  frequently  confounded  one 
with  another  in  popular  language.     We  shall  proceed  to  notice  them  separately. 

Genas  PASSER  :  Passer. — This  includes  the  Common  Sparbow  of  Europe — Moineau  of  the 
French ;,i'u33f»-o  of  the  Italians;  Baus-Sperling  of  the  Germans;  House-Sparrow  of  the  Eng- 
lish— P.dotnestieus:  it  is  six  inches  long,  brown  above,  beneath  pale  wood-brown.  It  is  perma- 
nent throughout  Europe,  and  is  a  universal  attendant  upon  man,  building  its  nests  as  well  around 
the  palace  as  the  cottage,  in  the  city  as  the  hamlet.  The  eggs  are  five  or  six,  and  several  broods 
are  reared  in  a  season.  Fecundity  is  indeed  one  of  the  characteristics  of  this  bird.  The  food  con- 
sists of  seeds,  insects,  caterpillars,  young  vegetables,  and  soft  fruits.  It  is  a  universal  favorite,  not 
for  any  merits  of  song,  but  for  its  lively,  confiding  manners,  and  the  cheerful  ideas  its  presence 
imparts.     This  bird  is  also  known  throughout  all  Northern  Asia, 

Genvs  FRINGILLA :  Fringilla.— This  includes  the  "Wood-Spabbow  or  Trbe-Spabrow  of  En- 
rope,  F.  montana  of  Temniinck,  Passer  moittantis  of  Yarrelt,  which  is  somewhat  smaller  than  the 
preceding ;  ite  color  above  brown  spotted  with  black,  and  gray  beneath.  It  lives  more  aloof  from 
the  habitations  of  man,  and  in  winter  may  be  seen  mingling  with  other  sparrows,  finches,  and 
buntings.     It  is  found  tbroughont  the  northern  parts  of  the  eastern  continent. 
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The  Riso-Sparrow,  F.petronia,  is  six  inches  long,  gi'iy-'h  hmwn  ibove  &\i<\  white  bcDuatli  ; 
found  in  Middle  Europe. 

The  Amadavadb,  or  Amabuvat,  F.  amadava,  is  a  small  kind  of  sparrow,  scarcely  four  inches 
long,  brown  above  and  paler  beneath,  spotted  with  white ;  the  rump  red,  the  tail  and  wings  black, 
the  bill  Wight  red.  It  is  common  in  Southern  Asia,  and  is  imported  into  America  and  Europe  in 
large  numbera.  It  has  a  pleasing  song,  and  if  twenty  or  thirty  arc  in  a  cage  together  they  will 
all  sit  on  one  parch  and  sing  in  succession. 

The  Java  Sparrow,  Oryzornis  ori/zivora,  five  inches  long ;  of  a  delicate  bluish  color ;  feeds  on 
rice ;  it  has  a  monotonons  song  of  two  notes  ;  it  is  a  native  of  Southern  Asia  and  Java  ;  many 
are  imported  into  Europe,  the  bird  being  valued  for  its  beauty. 

The  Americanspecies  of  Sparrow  are  not  numerous:  theSoNo-SpAEiiow,i''.w^^O(?!'ff,i8oneof  our 
more  common  and  pleasing  species.  It  is  six  and  a  half  inches  long ;  above  it  is  streaked  with  red 
andbrown;  lower  parts  white.  Itbuildsonthegroundunderatuftof  grass;  eggs  fonr  or  five ;  two 
or  tdree  broods  reared  in  a  season,  Wilson  says  :  "It  may  be  said  to  be  partially  migratory, 
many  passing  to  the  south  in  the  month  of  Noremher,  and  many  of  them  still  remaining  with  us 
in  low,  close,  sheltered  meadows  and  swamps,  during  the  wtole  of  winter.  It  is  the  first  singing 
bird  in  spring,  taking  precedence  even  of  the  pewee  and  bluebird.  Its  song  continues  occasion- 
ally during  tlie  whole  summer  and  fall,  and  is  sometimes  heard  in  the  depth  of  winter.  The 
notes,  or  chant,  are  short,  but  very  sweet,  resembling  the  beginning  of  the  canary's  song,  and  fre- 
quently repeated,  generally  from  the  branches  of  a  bnsh  or  small  tree,  where  it  sits  chanting  for 
an  hour  together.  It  is  fond  of  frequenting  the  borders  of  rivers,  meadows,  swamps,  and  such 
like  watery  places;  and  if  wounded,  and  unable  to  fly,  will  readily  take  to  the  water,  and  swim 
with  considerable  rapidity.  In  the  great  cypress  swamps  of  the  Southern  States,  in  the  depth  of 
winter,  I  observed  multitudes  of  these  birds  mixed  with  several  other  species;  for  these  places 
appear  to  be  the  grand  winter  rendezvous  of  almost  all  ou     pa  ro  vs  " 

The  Chipping-Bird,  F.  soeialis — Fmhertza  socialis  of  De  I  ay —  s  fi  e  nches  long ;  frontlet 
black ;  ash-colored  above ;  beneath  white.  Wilson  saj  Though  de  1 1  te  ol  the  musical  tal- 
ents of  the  former  species,  it  is,  perhaps,  more  generally  kno  v  beca  more  familiar,  and  even 
domestic  He  inhabits,  during  summer,  tlie  city,  in  co  non  v  th  a  b  Id  g  in  the  branches 
of  the  trees  with  which  our  streets  and  gardens  are  r  amented  in  I  gl  amng  up  crumbs  from 
our  yards,  and  even  our  doors,  to  feed  his  more  adva  eed  young  v  fh  I  have  known  one  of 
these  birds  attend  regularly  every  day,  during  a  whole  sun  mer  1  !  tl  e  fam  ly  were  at  dinner 
under  a  piazza  fronting  the  garden." 

The  Fox-colored  Sparrow,  or  Finch,  F.  iltaca,  is  se\cn  and  a  half  inches  long;  above  varied 
with  reddish-brown  and  ash;  beneath  white:  found  from  Tesaa  to  Labrador. 
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The  Geash-Bikd  or  Bay-wingbd  Spakrow — Frmgilla  grainima  of  De  Kay — is  five  and  a  lialf 
inches  long ;  ahove  gray,  varied  with  dusky ;  breast  and  flanks  streaked  with  brown ;  nest  placed 
on  the  ground ;  ranges  along  the  Atlantic  States  from  Texas  to  latitude  67°  north ;  many  -winter 
as  far  north  as  Pennsylvania.  This  is  the  Grass-Finch  of  Nuttalj,  aud  the  Bay-winged  Bunting 
of  Audubon. 

The  Whitb-orowked  Sparrow — F.  leucophrys  of  De  Kay — six  and  a  half  inches  long ;  the 
head  white ;  above  brown  and  white ;  beneath  pale  ash  ;  it  is  a  northern  species,  migrating  south 
in  winter,  as  fiir  as  29°. 

The  White-throated  Sparrow,  F.  Pennsylvanica,  is  six  inches  long;  ahove  rufous,  black  and 
olive-brown;  beneath  slate  color;  found,  in  winter,  in  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania;  in  summer, 
from  Texas  to  Canada. 

Other  species  are  the  F.  Ueolor,  seven  inches  long ;  found  on  the  Western  prairies :  F.  aliica- 
pilla,  eight  inches  long;  found  on  the  Eocky  Monntains:  F.  dnei-ea,  six  inches  long;  found  in 
Texas  and  on  the  Columbia  Eiver  :  F.  Townsendn,  seven  inches  long ;  found  in  the  Eocky  Moun- 
tains :  F.  Morioni,  five  and  a  half  inches  long ;  found  in  California  •  F  Texensis,  four  and  a  half 
inches  long ;  found  in  Texas :  F.  Sarrisi,  seven  inches  long ,  found  on  the  upper  Missouri.  Sev- 
eral of  the  preceding  are  ranged  by  Audubon  and  some  others  undei  the  name  of  Finches. 

Genus  STBJJTHUS  :  Strutkus. — This  includes  the  Common  Snow-Bird  of  Europe  and  the 
United  States  :  the  Show-Bcntino,  or  Srow-Fowl  of  England — Snow  Flake  of,  the  Hebrides ; 
Tawny-Bundng  of  Pennant — S.  kyemalis — Plectrophanes  mvalts  of  Yarrell — six  inches  long ; 
color  bluish-black ;  abdomen  and  lateral  tail-feathers  white ,  it  is  a  shy,  timorous  bird,  seldom  seen 
except  during  snow-storms,  when  it  appears  in  flocks  around  the  houses.  At  this  time  it  presents 
much  diversity  of  plumage,  some  being  alraost  white,  and  others  partially  white.     Tt  is  a  northern 
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mo  to  both  continents  be  iig  foimd  is  far  north  as  Gt  enKnd,  Spitzbergen,  the  Faroe 
nlLiphi  1  Itmgratfis  southwaid  alwijs  }y  ight  on  the  approach  of  winter,  and 
some  go  as  far  as  Engl  m  1 11  J  Fi  ii  ce  in  E  rope,  in  1  \  irgin  a  n  America,  Although  they  mostly 
breed  in  hia;h  northern  legions,  still  some  nests  are  iound  in  moit  of  the  northern  Atlantic  States. 
The  sggs,  usiiallv  four,  ire  yellowish  ■white,  spotted  These  birds  teed  on  gras''  seeds,  berries, 
insects,  and  larv.e  The  S  Oreganus,  &\:l  inches  long,  reddish  brown  above,  blick  below;  is 
found  on  tliL  Toluml  n  Riier  ind  m  Tetas 


THE   LINNETS. 

Genua  LINOTA :  Linota. — This  includes  the  Common  Linnet  of  Europe,  L.  cannabina — Linotte 
of  the  French — four  and  three-quarter  inches  long ;  chestnut-brown  above ;  breast  red  ;  under 
parts*pale  wood-brown.  It  is  a  gay  and  active  bird,  with  a  sprightly  and  agreeable  song,  its  voice 
being  loud  and  flute-like ;  it  is  fond  of  the  seed  of  flax,  whence  its  popular  name  ;  it  feeds  also  on 
varions  other  seeds.  The  nest,  made  of  twigs  and  grass,  lined  with  wool,  is  usually  placed  in  a 
furze  or  other  bush.  It  is  common  all  OTet  Europe ;  it  is  familiarly  known  in  England,  whence  we 
find  constant  reference  to  it  in  English  literature.  The  variations  of  plumage  which  occur  in  this 
bird  at  different  seasons  and  periods  of  life,  have  caused  it  to  be  known  by  the  various  names  of 
the  Brown,  Gray,  and  Bose  Linnet;  it  is  also  called  the  Whin  Linnet,  the  Greater  Hedpole,  and 
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the  Lintie  or  Lintwhiie,  the  last  two  being  terms  applied  to  it  in  Scotland   more  particularly  ;   i 
the  poetry  of  Burns,  and  other  sweet  singers  of  the  north,  these  names  frequently  occur : 


For  a' 


rang 


rp3  o'  minsirelsie. 
Mnir  dear  to  me,  where  bush  or  breer 

Amang  the  pathless  healher  grows. 
The  Lmiie's  wild  sweet  note  to  hear, 

As  on  the  ev'olii'  breeie  it  flows." 

The  Linnet  is  a  permatieut  inhabitant  of  Middle  and  Southern  Europe,  frequenting  the  si?a-«lioro 
in  mid- winter. 

The  Mealy Redpolk,  or  EGD-Poi.L,i,caraesce?zs,is  five  and  a  quarter  inches  long;  it  has  a  mixture 
of  dark  and  light  brown  above;  beneath  pale  brownish-white,  streaked  with  brown;  crown  crimson; 
Yarrell  says  it  feeds  on  tlie  seeds  of  forest  trees,  and  Dc  Kay  on  berries  ;  it  is  distributed  through- 
out the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America ;  found,  though  rarely,  in  England,  where  it 
is  sometimes  caJled  Stone-Redpole.  It  appears  occasionally  in  the  United  States  as  far  south  as 
New  York  and  New  Jersey. 

The  Lesser  Redpole,  L.  linaria,  is  four  and  a  quarter  inches  long;  a  mixture  of  dart  and 
light  brown  above ;  breast  red ;  under  parts  brownish-white ;  feeds  on  the  buds  of  trees.  It  is  a 
hardy  northern  species,  found  in  both  continents,  inhabiting  even  Lapland,  Greenland,  and  Spitz- 
bergen,  and  is  a  permanent  resident  of  the  Pur  Countries.  In  the  winter,  numbers  of  thom  migrate 
southward,  proceeding  in  the  United  States  as  far  as  Pennsylvania,  at  this  time  moving  in  consid- 
erable floeks ;  in  Europe  it  proceeds  south  as  far  as  Kome  and  Sicily.  This  and  tlie  preceding 
are  arranged  by  Audubon  and  De  Kay  under  the  generic  name  of  Linaria. 

The  MoDHTAiH  LiHHET,  L  motilium,  is  fi^  e  inehes  long,  the  tail  being  of  unusual  length ;  dark 
and  light  brown  above,  dull  biownisb  white  beneath,  feeds  on  small  seeds;  inhabits  Europe 
generally;  mores  from  the  noithim  regions  m  wmtei  to  the  south  in  flocks  with  sparrows  and 
snow-buntings.  It  frequently  rcpeita  thi,  note  tmfe,  tiiite,  v/hciw.c  this  word  is  one  of  its  popular 
English  ti 


THE  FINCHES. 

Oenm  CAPDUELIS  C  d  I  —This  includes  the  Common  Goldfinch  or  Thistle-Finch 
of  Europe — Chardo  eret  ot  the  Ft  nch — G,  ehgans,  five  inches  long;  top  of  the  head  black; 
above  brown  beneath  wh  te  It  has  a  gay  plumage,  lively  habits,  and  an  agreeabie  song,  and  is 
a  general  cage  favorite ;  it  frequents  gardcr 


;  builds  its  nest  in  a  thick  bush ;  e^a  four  to  five. 
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This  bird,  as  well  as  linnets  and  caDaries,  has  been  tauglit  to  perform  various  ingenious  tricts ; 
it  is  common  throughout  Europe. 

The  SisKiH,  C.  spinus,  is  four  and  a  half  inches  long;  greenish-olive  above,  streaked  with 
dusky  black ;  beneath  yellowish-greea ;  feeds  npon  seeds.  It  is  an  attractive  bird  in  regard  both 
to  ita  plumage  and  its  song,  the  latter  being  generally  little  more  than  a  continuous  chirmp,  re- 
sembling the  noise  made  by  a  stocking-loom,  a  peculiarity  which  renders  it  a  favorite  with  stock- 
ing-weavers. It  imitates  the  songs  of  tils,  larks,  and  ehaftinchea,  but  does  not  seem  able  to  learn 
to  whistle  a  tune.  It  sings  throiighont  the  year,  except  during  the  moulting  season,  and  by  its 
continual  twittering  invites  all  the  birds  in  the  aviaiy  to  sing.  When  taken,  it  feels  the  loss  of 
ft'eedom  so  little  as  to  eat  as  soon  as  put  into  the  cage,  and  on  the  second  day  to  manifest  no  sign 
of  alarm  if  any  one  approaches.  It  may  be  taught  to  draw  water,  and  many  tricks  of  a  similar 
character ;  and  in  winter  may  be  trained  to  come  and  go,  by  placing  the  cage  outside  the  window, 
and  strewing  poppy  and  hemp-aeed  before  the  open  door.  It  generally  comes  back,  and  brings 
several  comrades  with  iL  It  breeds  in  confinement,  and  paired  with  canaries  produces  a  hybrid 
valued  for  ita  song.  The  Siskin  is  a  northern  European  bird,  migrating  to  the  south  in  winter, 
and  returning  in  the  spring. 

The  Canary-Bird  or  Canary-Finch — FringiUa  Canaria  of  Bechatein — is  a  native  of 
the  Canary  Islands,  where  it  breeds  on  the  banks  of  rivulets.  It  is  said  t«  have  been  intro- 
duced from  thence  into  Europe  in  the  sixteenth  century  by  a  ship  bound  for  Leghorn,  and 
which  foundered  near  the  island  of  Elba,  Being  here  sot  at  liberty,  they  bred  on  this  island ; 
from  thence  they  were  taken  to  Italy,  and  in  the  course  of  years  spread  over  Europe,  The  orig- 
inal color  of  the  hitd  was  gray,  inclining  to  green  on  the  lower  parts  of  the  body,  bat  this  has 
undergone  a  complete  alteration  from  domestication  and  change  of  climate.  The  length  of  this 
bird  is  five  inches ;  mules  have  been  obtained  by  breeding  with  the  goldfinch,  sieldn,  green-finch, 
serin-finch,  linnet,  lesser  redpole,  and  citril-finch,  and  these  hybrids  propagate  their  kind. 

The  canary  has  always  been  a  favorite  cage  bird,  not  only  on  account  of  the  beauty  of  its  plu- 
mage and  the  excellence  of  its  song,  but  also  for  ita  docility,  affectionate  disposition,  and  the  readi- 
ness with  which  it  breeds  in  confinement.  Another  source  of  gratification  connected  with  this 
bird  is  the  observation  of  its  peculiarities  of  disposition.  Some  are  melancholy,  others  lively ; 
some  of  a  peaceful,  others  of  a  quarrelsome  disposition  ;  some  docile,  others  stupid ;  some  eager 
to  pair,  others  delighting  in  solitude,  &c.  Their  chief  recommendation,  however,  consists,  beyond 
doubt,  in  their  lond,  lively,  and  various  song,  which  is  continued  throughout  tbs  year  in  some 
cases,  even  in  the  moulting  seasons.  Some,  which  are  very  much  esteemed,  will  sing  even  at 
night,  if  a  light  be  placed  near  their  cage ;  a  peculiarity  which,  though  natural  in  some,  is  in 
most  the  result  of  long  training.  The  singers  of  the  Tyrol,  so  called  from  the  country  where  they 
are  caught,  which  imitate  the  nightingale's  song,  are  considered  to  hold  the  first  rank;  and  next 
to  these  the  English  canaries,  which  have  acquired  the  warbling  of  the  wood-lark.  In  Thuringia 
those  are  most  esteemed  which,instead  of  a  sonorous  song  of  their  own,  have  been  taught  to  descend 
through  the  notes  of  an  octave  in  aclearsilvery  tone,  occasionally  introducing  a  trumpet-like  song. 

Buffon  contrasts  the  canary  and  nightingale  as  follows:  "If  the  latter  is  the  enchantress  of  the 
woods,  the  former  is  the  musician  of  the  chamber.  The  first  owes  all  to  natnre ;  the  second  de- 
rives something  from  our  arts.  With  less  strength  of  organ,  less  compos  of  voice,  and  less  vari- 
ety of  note,  the  canaiy-bird  has  a  better  ear,  greater  facility  of  imitation,  and  more  memory ;  and 
as  the  difference  of  genius,  especially  among  the  lower  animals,  depends  in  a  great  measure  on 
the  difference  that  exists  among  them  with  regard  to  the  perfection  of  their  senses,  the  canary- 
bird,  whose  organ  of  hearing  is  more  attentive,  and  more  susceptible  of  receiving  and  retaining 
foreign  impressions,  becomes  accordingly  more  social,  more  tame,  and  more  familiar.  It  is  cap- 
able of  gratitude,  and  even  of  attachment ;  ita  caresses  are  endearing,  its  little  humors  are  inno- 
cent, and  its  anger  neither  hurts  nor  offends.  Its  education  is  easy ;  we  rear  it  with  pleasure, 
because  we  are  able  to  instruct  it ;  it  leaves  the  melody  of  its  natural  note  to  listen  to  the  har- 
mony of  our  voices  and  instrmnents;  it  applauds,  it  accompanies  us,  and  repays  the  plcasui'e  it 
receives  with  interest.  The  nightingale,  more  proud  of  its  talent,  seems  willing  to  preserve  it  in 
iUl  its  purity ;  at  least,  it  appears  very  little  to  value  ours ;  and  it  is  with  the  greatest  difficulty 
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a  be  taught  to  repeat  any  of  our  airs.  The  canary  can  speak  and  wliistle ;  the  nightingale 
r  words  as  well  as  our  song,  and  never  fails  to  return  to  the  warbling  of  its  own  wild 
wood-notes.  Its  pipe  is  a  master-piece  of  nature,  which  human  art  can  neither  alter  nor  improve ; 
that  of  the  canary-bird  is  a  model  of  more  pliant  materials,  which  we  can  mould  at  pleasure. 
This  last,  therefore,  contributes  in  a  much  greater  degree  to  the  comforts  ot  aocietj  it  ^mgs  at 
all  seasons;  it  cheers  ua  in  the  dullest  weather;  and  even  adds  to  our  happiness — toi  it  amuses 
the  young,  and  delights  the  recluse ;  it  charms  the  tediousness  of  the  cloister  and  exhilarates  the 
soul  of  the  innocent  and  the  captive." 

"The  breeding  and  reaving  of  these  charming  birds,"  says  Bolton,  "foims  an  amusement  ot 
the  most  pleasing  kind,  and  affords  a,  variety  of  scenes  highly  interesting  to  innocent  mjnds  In 
this  country,  no  less  than  in  the  old  Gei'man  Fatherland,  and  amid  the  gieen  lallejs  of  the 
Tyrol,  many  enthasiastic  canary  fanciers  may  be  niet  with.  There  are  societies  in  Lc  ndon — and 
some  of  them  Lave  existed  for  more  than  a  century — for  promoting  the  bieid  of  canoiie''  and 
amatenrs  distinguish  upward  of  thirty  varieties:  these  varieties  are  separated  into  two  great  divi- 
sions— the  Plain  and  the  Variegated  ;  the  former  being  called  Gay  Birds  or  Gay  lipangles,  and 
the  latter  Fancy  Birds  or  Mealy  Birds ;  these  latter  are  esteemed  the  strongest,  and  have  the 
boldest  song.  Jonks  or  Joaquih  is  also  a  term  applied  to  those  of  a  pure  yellow.  There  is  also 
a  variety  called  the  Lizard,  the  plumage  of  which  is  of  a  greenish-bronze  throughout,  excepting 
the  upper  part  of  the  head,  which  is  covered  by  a  patch    f  !  a   j  U  d  th  ty     look   1 

upon  as  the  nearest  of  kin  to  the  original  stock." 

The  Ambwoah  GoLOFrsoH,  G.  tristis,  is  four  and  a  h  If       hi  g         1      1      y  11  w 

wings  and  tail  black,  varied  with  white ;  feeds  on  the         1      f  th  fl  1  tt         th  tl 

&c.;  the  nest  is  made  on  trees  or  tall  bushes ;  eggs  four  t    fi      p  h  te,  w  th      id  1  b    w 

spots  at  the  smaller  end.     It  is  found  from  the  tropics  tothFOct  d         fibd 

at  all  seasons  in  the  United  States,  and  is  often  seen  about  the  gardens.  It  has  the  various  pop- 
ular names  of  Yellow-Bird,  Thistle-Bird,  Letluce-Bird,  Salad-Bird,  &c.  Many  are  taken  in 
trap-cages;  their  song  is  feeble,  but  plaintive  and  pleasing;  in  confinement  they  become  familiar, 
and  hence  they  are  favorite  cage  birds. 

The  PiHB-FiNCH,  Cpinus,  four  and  a  half  inches  long;  varied  with  olive-brown  and  black; 
beneath  lighter  shade  ;  feeds  on  the  seeds  of  the  pine,  birch,  thistles,  &c. ;  found  from  Florida  to 
Maine ;  permanent  in  the  Middle  States. 

Other  species  are  the  C.  Magellanicus,  found,  though  rarely,  in  Ohio ;  C.  psaltria,  found  in 
Louisiana  and  Arkansas;  C.  J/mcawMS,  found  in  California;  C,  Stanleyi,  aho  found  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

The  CiTRit-FiKcn — Fringilla  dtrinella  of  Linufeus — is  five  inches  long,  its  plumage  greenish- 
gray,  tinged  with  ashy-gray,  and  blackish  ;  found  in  Southern  Europe,  where  it  is  a  cage  bird. 

The  Sehin-Fihch— ioOTu  serinus  or  Fringilla  serinus  of  Linnasus  ;  Sei'in  Vert  of  the  French 
s  oft«n  been  confounded  with  the  preceding ;  it  is  four  and  a  half  inches  long ;  general  color 
'  h-yellow ;  noted  as  a  lively  and  indefatigable  singer.     It  is  migratory,  and  spends  the 
summer  in  Middle  Europe ;  some  remain  through  the  cold  season. 

The  Glossy  Finch — F.  nitens  of  Linnseus — is  four  inches  and  a  half  long ;  plumage  blue-black, 
or  coal-black,  with  a  gloss  of  steel ;  found  in  Cayenne. 

The  Beaziliah  Finch— ^.  granatina  of  Linnfeus — is  four  inches  long ;  brown  above ,  the 
rump  blue  ;  beneath  chestnut-color  ;  found  in  Brazil. 

The  Blttb-bbllibd  Finch — F.  Bengalensis  of  Linnseus — is  four  and  a  half  inches  long ;  ashy- 
brown  above ;  blue  beneath  ;  found  in  Guiana. 

Other  foreign  species  are  the  Liver-colobbd  Finch,  F.  hepatiea,  of  We8t«m  Africa ;  the  Green 
Goldfinch,  F.  melba,  of  Brazil ;  and  the  Anoola  Finch,  F.  Angolenm,  of  Angola. 

Genus  ERYTHR08PIZA :  Frytlirospi!:a.—T]ik  includes  the  Purple  Pinch— the  American 
Linnet  of  Nuttall — F.  purpurea  ;  it  is  six  inches  long ;  in  fiill  plumage,  the  male  is  rich  crimson 
above,  deepest  on  the  head  and  neck ;  the  back  streaked  with  dusky ;  beneath  white.  This  is  a 
winter  bird  of  passage,  coming  to  us  from  the  north  in  September  and  October,  and  ia  very 
severe  seasons  proceeding,  in  considerable  numbers,  as  far  as  the  Southern  States,  and  even  to 
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Mexico.  Audubon  often  saw  small  fleets  of  them  in  Louisiana,  from  April  to  November.  In 
May,  it  moves  to  the  northern,  regions  of  the  continent,  though  some  linger  by  the  way,  and  are 
often  seen  in  New  England  and  Northern  New  York  thronghont  the  summer,  building  their  nests 
and  carrying  on  their  household  afiaii-s.  This  species  has  a  habit  of  erecting  the  feathers  of  its 
crown  like  a  crest;  hence  it  is  sometimes  called  the  Orested  Purple  Finek.  It  feeds  on  the  bnds 
and  berries  of  evergreens  during  winter  and  on  insects  in  summer. 

The  Amemcan  House-Fiitoh,  CarpodacuafamiUaris  of  Cassin,  is  six  inches  long ;  above  brownish 
red ;  beneath  white  and  brown ;  resembles  the  preceding ;  common  in  New  Mexico ;  abundant  and 
familiar  in  California,  where  it  is  called  Buriones.     Its  song  is  exceedingly  tender  and  melodious. 

Other  species  are  the  E.  frontalis,  six  and  a  quarter  inches  long  ;  found  in  the  Koclcy  Moun- 
tains, and  E.  tepkrocotis,  six  inches  long;  found  in  the  Northern  Regions. 

Genus  AMMODROMTJS :  Ammodromus.- — This  includes  the  Swamp-Fihch  or  Red  Gbass- 
BiRB,  A.  pahtstns,  five  and  a  half  inches  long ;  bay  above,  beneath  bluish-ash ;  it  makes  its  nest 
on  the  gronnd ;  feeds  on  grass-seeds  and  a£[uatic  insects ;  found  from  Texas  to  Labrador. 

The  Sea-sidb  Finch,  ^.  mariiJffiMS,  is  eight  inches  long;  olive-brown  above;  gray  beneath; 
feeds  on  marine  Crustacea  and  sea-shore  insects.  Found  in  maritime  parts  of  New  England  and 
the  Middle  States. 

The  Quail-Hbad,  A,  caudacutus,  is  five  inches  long ;  olive  above  ;  soiled  white  beneath ;  the 
head,  when  the  bird  is  seen  on  the  ground,  resembles  that  of  the  quail ;  it  is  found  in  salt  marshes, 
where  it  breeds,  as  also  the  preceding. 

The  Western  Swamp-Sparrow,  or  Bbowk-hbadbd  Fihoh,  A,  ruficepa,  \s  six  inches  long; 
chestnut-brown  above,  beneath  pale-ashy  ;  found  in  California. 

Other  species  are  A.  Macgillivrayi,  five  and  a  half  inches  long ;  found  in  Texas ;  A.  Bachmard, 
six  inches  long;  foond  in  the  Carolinas;  and  A.  Lecontii,  five  inches  long;  found  in  Missouri: 
A.  lAncolnii,  five  and  three-quarters  inches  long,  found  from  New  York  to  Labrador. 
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The  LoKo-TAiLBD  Swamp-Sparrow,  J.  rostratus  of  Cassin,  is  six  iiiclies  long;  cIqII  brown 
above,  beneath  dull  white;  found  in  California. 

Oemts  SPIZA :  Sptza. — This  includes  the  iNuiao-BiRD,  S.  cyanea,  five  and  a  ha!f  inches  long ; 
blue,  witli  greenish  tints ;  one  of  our  most  beautiful  summer  visitors ;  feeds  on  cateipillavs,  worms, 
grasshoppers,  and  seeds ;  the  nest  is  usually  on  a  low  bush ;  the  eggs  four  to  five,  white.  It 
breeds  in  the  United  State";  ■  returns  to  Mesioo  and  South  America  in  winter 

Other  spenes  are  the  Painted  Buntinu,  S  oris,  five  inches  lon^  colois  purplish  blue  and  yel- 
lowish-green found  in  *he  Southern  States,  ani  the  Lazuli  Finch  S  amcena  flie  and  a  half 
inches  long    bl  le  al;ove  diii  wli  te  bene^t!     found  on  the  Columbia  River 

THE  EMEEEIZINjE  OB  BUNTINGS 
These  have  a  conical  acnte  bill  ^sings  of  moderate  size  the  h  i 
one,  and  tht.  claws  slender  The;  are  generally  distnbuttJ  m  both 
the  ground  thm  the  Fnngillin*  and  build  their  nests  in  low  hu'ihe'J 
fincbes,  they  colleot  m  large  flocks  in  the  winter,  and  fi^quent  the  o; 
sists  of  seed"  iiil  in«ect= 


toe  larger  than  the  inner 
emisphcres  feed  more  on 
1  tufts  of  gra^s  Like  tJie 
■o  fi  Us      Ih  II  iwdcon- 


{TOLAw  or  Greek-head  ED  Bunting — 

V  quarter  inches  long;  reddish-brown 

I    1  Is  on  the  ground,  and  lays  five  to 

o[       in  moving  southward,  about  Au- 

a  T  &c.,  in  nets,  and  fattened  for  the 

J  ocess,  they  are  shut  up  in  a  room 

gl  t  and  day,  and  fed  with  oats,  millet, 

f  d  up  till  they  become  lumps  of  fat 

preserved,  and  exported  to  other 

ts  handsome  appearance  and  pleasing 

The  Yellow  Hammer  of  Europe— properly  Til      A  the  latter  word  signifying  bunting 

in  the  German—^,  citrinella,  is  a  handsome  t     1  n  1  es  long ;  head,  neclc,  and  cheeks 

lemon-yellow ;  back  and  wings  reddish-brown  t    g  J  w  th  j  llow ;  under  surface  of  the  body 
bright  lemon-yellow ;  common  throughout  Europe,  from  the  Mediterranean  to  Noi^way ;  in  Eng- 


GenuH  EMBERIZA :  Mmhermi.—'Shw.  includes  the  Oi 
Bruant   Ortolan  of  the  French — E.  JiortulaiuL    ^w  and  ■ 
above;  beneath  reddish-buff ;  frequents  light  s     d)       1 
six  eggs.     It  is  migratory,  and  breeds  in  the  n    th  of  E  r 
gust,  great  numbers  are  taken  in  England,  F  an      G    m 
table,  they  being  esteemed  a  great  luxury.     T    hast  n  tl 
artificially  lighted,  so  as  to  offer  no  distinction  b  t 
and  bread,  mixed  with  spice.     Booth  says :  "Th       b 
of  three  ounces  in  weight,  some  of  which  are  pott  1 
countries."     The  ortolan  is  kept  in  cages  on  a  t 
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and  t    u  V,  h  flocks  of  chaffinches  and  green-Snchea,  and  feeds  on  ^ain-seeiis  and 

n  p    a     i;      ger,  though  its  notes  are  few  and  repeated  five  or  six  times  in  quick 

In  g    at  quantities  are  caught,  with  the  ortoLin  bunting,  for  the  table. 

The  Elack-headeh  Bdktikg  or  Eked-Bunt- 
iN'o,.£'.si;A(enJi;Mi«s,issix  inches  long;  above  black; 
beneath  white,  streaked  and  clouded  with  brown ; 
common  throughout  Europe  ;  a  summer  visitor  to 
the  north. 

The  CiRL  BuNTiNo,  £.  cirlus — the  Bruatit  Zizi 

th    Jenl  —  sfieania  half  inches  long,  with 

ch    t  ut,  b     k  3  d  y  Uvw  above,  dull  yellow  be- 

nea  1       o    n  o     n  tl  e  south  of  Europe ;  migrates 

to  fie  no  th  n  sun  ner 

Other  fore  gn  spec  es  of  Bunting  are  as  follows : 
Mo  KTA  N  BchT  ue  &  Tnontana,  six  inches 
g  ash  colored  spo  ted  with  blacfc,  above ;  the 
a  t  rustj  ed  s  a  rather  rare  species ;  inbabits 
I  northern  Eu  ope  m  grates  southwardly  in  mid- 
ter  ThoCo*  mon  or  CoRN-BuKTiNe  of  Europe, 
'  V  lar  s  sev  n  and  a  half  inclies  long ;  red- 
I  d  sh  gray  abo  e  jellow  sh-whito  below;  inhabits 
Europe  and  No  thern  \sia;  is  sedentary  in  Ger- 
m-inj  Th  Fool  s  i  Bohtiko — Bmant  Fou  of 
tb  Ft  nch— .£■  a  s  s  x  inches  long;  brownisb- 
r  d  spotted  w  th  black,  above  ;  rust-color  below  ; 
t  8  fon  1  of  sol  tu  1  ad  easily  caught  in  traps, 
vbence  ts  na  ne  hib  ts  Southern  Europe.  The 
Sparrow-Buating,  F.  passerina  of  Bechstein,  ia 
iive  inches  long ;  red,  olive,  and  black  above ;  greenish- white,  spotted  with  brown,  beneath ;  a 
bird  of  passage,  inhabiting  the  mountains  of  Europe  in  summer. 

Among  the  American  buntings,  some  of  which  pass  among  us  in  popular  language  for  spar- 
rows, there  are  none  of  particular  celebrity.  They  are  all  migratory,  and  feed  on  seeds,  sometimea 
on  insects ;  they  live  in  pairs,  often  moving  in  small  flocks. 

The  Black-thro ATffin  Buntikq,  E.  Americana,  is  sis  and  a  half  inches  long ;  back  grayish- 
brown,  with  longitudinal  streaks ;  beneath  yellow  and  white.  In  its  flight  and  notes  it  closely 
resembles  the  corn-bunting  of  Europe  ;  the  nest  is  neatly  made  of  grass,  usually  beneath  a  tuft 
of  herbage,  and  partly  imbedded  in  the  soil ;  the  eggs  ate  five  or  six,  dull  white,  blotched  with 
umber.  It  is  migratory,  breeding  in  suiiimer  throughont  the  United  States,  but  most  abundantly 
at  the  Sonth. 

Towhskkd's  Bukting,  E.  Townsendii,  ia  five  and  a  half  inches  long;  bluish-gray,  marked  with 
black,  above ;  below  grayish-white ;  migratory ;  found  in  Pennsylvania  and  the  Eocky  Moun- 
tains. The  Labk-Eubtibg,  E.  grammaca,  is  sis  and  a  half  inches  long ;  light  gi'ayish-brown 
above ;  below  yellowish- white ;  migratory ;  found  on  the  npper  Missouri  and  eastern  declivities 
of  the  Rooky  Mountains.  The  Savankah  Bustikg — Fringilla  savanna  of  Wilson — E.  savanna, 
is  a  very  abundant  species,  resembling  the  sparrows,  and  ill  winter  associating  with  the  field-spar- 
row and  bay-winged  sparrow.  It  confines  itself  principally  to  the  ground,  where  it  runs  with 
great  agility,  lowering  its  body  as  if  to  evade  your  view,  and  when  in  danger,  hiding  as  closely 
as  a  mouse ;  it  seldom  tates  wing  nnless  much  alarmed  or  suddenly  surprised.  In  winter,  how- 
ever, it  comes  familiarly  and  fearlessly  about  the  house  and  garden,  sitting  on  fences  and  low 
buildings.  It  is  five  and  a  half  inches  long ;  reddish -brown,  spotted,  above ;  lower  parts  white. 
Its  nest  is  made  on  the  ground,  at  the  foot  of  a  bush  or  tuft  of  grass;  the  eggs  are  four  to 
six ;  there  are  usually  two  broods  in  a  season.  This  bird  has  a  few  notes,  fi;equontly  uttered, 
hut  no  song;    it  is  common  throughout  the  United  States;    very  abundant  in  the  South  in 
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winter.  The  Clay-colosed  Bunting,  M.  pallida,  is  five  inches  long;  light  yellowisli-brown 
above;  beneath  grayish-white;  foand  on  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  Ybllow-wihgec  Bun- 
ting— the  Yellow-Dinged  Sparrow  of  Wilson — E.  passerina,  five  inches  long ;  light  grayish- 
brown  above  ;  beneath  yellowish-gi'ay  ;  migratoiy  ;  found  from  Texas  to  New  England,  Hbn- 
SLOw's  Btjbtihg,  ^.  Henslowi,  is  five  inches  long;  pale  brown  above;  jello wish-gray  beneath  ; 
found  throughont  the  United  States;  winters  in  the  Southern  States.  The  FiBLn-BuNTiKG — the 
Field- Sparrow  oiy^Wsoa — E. punlla,  m  six  inches  long;  above  chestnut  and  blackish-brown; 
beneath  grayish-white  ;  abundant  in  euramer  from  Texas  to  Maine,  The  Treb-Sparrow  or  Ca- 
nada Bunting,  .S.  Canadensis,  is  six  and  a  qnarter  inches  long;  above  brown,  bay,  and  yellow; 
beneath  creaia  color.  This  is  a  northern  bird,  but  migrates  to  the  soutli  in  winter ;  it  breeds  as 
far  south  as  Maine.  It  frequents  trees,  where  it  hops  and  dances  and  sings,  and  sweetly  too,  often 
mixing  with  the  Whit^throated  Finch.  In  severe  weather  it  is  often  seen  in  the  elm-trees  of 
Boston ;  its  migrations  are  not  farther  south  than  Pennsylvania.  This  bird,  which  passes  for 
a  sparrow,  is  one  of  the  commonest  of  its  genua  in  New  England.  The  Elack-thboatbd  Finch, 
E.bilineata  of  Caasin,  is  five  inches  long;  ashy-brown,  with  olive,  above;  under  parts  white, 
tinged  with  aahy  and  olive ;  found  in.  Texas  and  New  Mexico. 

Qmus  PLE0TR0PHANE8 :  Plectrophams.—Thnse  birds  are  sometimes  called  Lark-Bunt- 
ings: the  most  noted  species  is  the  Laplaht  Snow-Bdnting — Lapland  Song- Sparrow  of  Nut- 
tall  ;  Lapland  Lark-Bunting  of  Selby — P.  Lapponicus,  six  and  a  halfinches  long ;  summer  plum- 
age, head,  chin,  and  breast  black ;  beneath  white  :  the  winter  plumage  is,  upper  part  of  the  head 
black,  edged  with  rufous ;  neck  black,  the  feathers  tipped  with  white.  This  is  an  arctic  bird, 
common  to  Europe  and  America;  in  the  depth  of  winter  it  moves  southward  as  far  as  England 
on  the  other  aide  of  the  Atlantic,  and  as  far  as  Pennsylvania  on  this.  It  is  often  seen  in  very  se- 
vere seasons  in  New  England,  feeding  upon  the  seeds  on  exposed  pieces  of  ground,  that  have  been 
swept  clear  of  snow  by  the  wind.  It  is  found  usually  in  small  numbers,  sometimes  mixed  with  the 
roving  snow-birds;  at  other  times  it  visits  us  in  large  flocks.  It  feeds  on  seeds,  berries,  grass, 
leaves,  buds,  and  insects;  the  nest  is  placed  on  the  ground  ;  the  eggs  are  five  to  seven.  Some- 
times immense  flocks  of  these  birds  are  seen  in  Central  Europe  in  the  fall  and  winter,  mingled 
with  larks. 

The  White  Snow-Bibd- — sometimes  called  the  White  Bird — P.  nivalis,  is  seven  and  a  half 
inches  long;  the  colors  vary  in  difiorent  species;  the  common  colors  are  brown,  striped  with 
black,  above  ;beneath  white.  It  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  Common  Snow-Bird — Struihua 
hyemalis — though  like  that  it  is  most  abundant  in  the  northern  regions  of  both  continents.  It 
usually  appears  in  New  England  and  the  Middle  States  after  a  severe  snow-storm.  It  has  been 
known  in  a  few  cases  to  breed  in  Maine  and  Massachusetts.  Its  neat  ia  placed  on  the  ground ; 
the  e^s  four  to  five  ;  the  food  grass-seeda,  insects,  and  minute  shells. 

Other  species  are  the  P.  pictus,  length  six  inches ;  found  in  the  northern  regions  of  North 
America;  P.omatus,iQxmd  on  the  prairies  of  the  Platte  River;  MoCown's  Buntiho, /*.  J/i;- 
Govmii,  six  inches  long ;  found  in  Texas,  New  Mexico  and  California ;  and  P.  Smithii,  six  inches 
long;  found  in  IlUnois. 

THE  ALADDIN^  OR  LARKS. 


This  group  includes  several  interesting  birds,  mostly  of  the  eastern  hemisphere.  They  are  pe- 
culiarly birds  of  the  fields,  meadows,  and  open  places,  and  are  distinguished  by  their  vigilance 
and  their  musical  powers.  They  build  on  the  ground,  usually  produce  two  bi'ooda  in  a  season, 
are  generally  birds  of  passage,  and  in  Europe  immense  numbers  are  caught  for  the  table  in  their 
migrations. 

€fenus  ALAIJDA :  Alauda. — This  includes  the  Sky-Lark  or  Fiblu-Labk — Alouette  of  the 
French;  Lodola  of  the  Italians;  Feld-Lerche  of  the  Germans — the  most  celebrated  song-bird  of 
England,  and  alter  the  nightingale,  the  most  celebrated  of  Europe,  generally.  It  is  seven  inches 
long,  the  tail  being  three  inches;  it  is  in  size  about  equal  to  the  boblink.  The  Ibrehead  and  poll 
are  maty-yellow,  spotted  with  blaekish-brown ;  when  the  bird  is  excited  the  feathers  of  the  crown 
erect  themselves  into  a  creat.  The  back  is  brown,  blaekish -brown,  and  gray ;  the  lower  parts 
dingy  white.     The  female,  as  in  moat  of  the  passerine  birds,  is  a  trifle  smaller  than  the  male. 
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Black  imd  -white  varieties  arc  sometimes  i 
tlio  shelter  of  a  tuft  of  grass  ;  the  egga  a 


en.     The  nest  ia  placed  on  tKc  ground,  and  often  under 
1  four  or  five,  and  whitish-gray.     The  poet  says; 


"  The  daisied  lea  he  loves,  where  tufts  of  gross 
LuiurinDt  oroivo  the  ridge ;  there,  with  his  mnlo. 
He  founda  hia  lowlj-  house,  of  withered  bents 
And  coarsest  apear-grasa ;  next,  the  ianer  work 
With  finer  and  still  finer  fibers  lays, 
Rounding  ils  coruera  with  hia  speckled  breast." 

This  species  feeds  on  insects,  larvae,  ants'  eggs,  and  various  tinds  of  small  seeds.  Its  flesh  ranks 
among  the  greatest  of  delicacies ;  traps  and  nets  of  many  kinds  are  employed  for  its  capture.  It 
is  sedentary  in  Middle  and  Southern  Europe,  and  begins  its  song  early  in  the  spring,  and  contin- 
ics  it  till  late  in  the  autumn,  generally  singing  wh  le  imn^  or  falling  perpendicularly  in  the 
air,  although  its  joyona  notes  are  occasionally  poured  forth  while  sitting  on  the  ground.  So 
powerful  is  the  voice  lodged  in  this  little  body,  that  its  sound  may  be  heard  long  after  the  song- 
ster is  quite  out  of  sight ;  and  even  then  a  practiced  eir  can.  distinguish  those  peculiarities  in  the 
song  which  mark  whether  the  bird  is  still  nsing,  or  stationiry  cr  gridually  descending.  The 
Lark  sings  for  about  eight  months  in  the  year,  and  as  his  notes  are  remarkable  for  their  power 
and  vivacity,  he  is  a  great  favorite  as  a  cage-bird.  In  the  summer  hia  lay  commences  before 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  continues  till  after  sunset  Ho  is  ilso  \erv  long-lived;  Tar- 
rell  mentions  an  instance  of  one  of  these  birds  living  m  a  cage  for  nmeteen  years  and  a  half. 

Mudie  notices  a  correspondence  between  the  movements  of  the  ]vck,  wh  n  it  climbs  up  to  the 
sky  by  its  winding  flight,  and  its  notes,  as  follows  :  "  W  heii  tl    ^< lut!  ns  ot  f h    spiral  arc  narrow, 
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and  the  bird  changes  its  attitude  rapidly  in  proportion  to  the  whole  quantity  of  flight,  the  song  is 
partially  suppressed,  and  it  swells  as  the  spiral  widens,  and  sinks  as  it  contracts ;  so  that,  though 
the  notes  may  be  the  same,  it  is  only  when  the  lark  sings  poised  at  the  same  height  that  it  sings 
in  a  nniforni  key.  It  gives  a  swelling  song  as  it  ascends,  and  a  sinking  one  as  it  comes  down; 
and  even  if  it  take  but  one  wheel  in  the  air,  as  that  wheel  always  includes  an  ascent  or  a  descent, 
it  varies  the  pitch  of  the  song. 

"The  song  of  the  lark,  besides  being  a  most  acceesible  and  delightful  subject  for  common  ob- 
servation, is  a  very  curious  one  for  the  physiologist.  Every  one  in  tho  least  convoreant  with  the 
structure  of  birds  must  be  aware  that,  with  them,  the  organs  of  intonation  and  modulation  are 
inteard,  deriving  little  assistance  from  the  tongue,  and  none,  or  next  to  none,  from  the  mandibles 
of  the  bill.  The  windpipe  is  the  musical  oi^an,  and  is  often  very  curiously  formed.  Birds  re- 
quire that  organ  less  for  breathing  than  other  animals  having  a  windpipe  and  lungs,  becaiise  of 
tho  air-cells  and  breathing-tubes  with  which  all  parts  of  their  bodies — even  their  bones — are  fur- 
nished. But  those  diffused  breathing-organs  must  act  with  least  freedom  when  the  bird  is  mak- 
ing the  greatest  efforts  in  motion — that  is,  when  ascending  or  descending;  and  in  proportion  as 
they  cease  to  act,  the  trachea  is  the  more  required  for  the  purposes  of  breathing.  The  sky-lark 
thus  converts  the  atmosphere  into  a  musical  instrument  of  many  stops,  and  so  produces  an  exceed- 
ingly wild  and  varied  song — a  song  which  is  perhaps  not  equal,  either  in  power  or  compass,  in 
the  single  stave,  to  that  of  many  of  the  warblers,  but  one  which  is  more  varied  in  the  whole  suc- 
cession. Ail  birds  that  sing  ascending  or  descending  have  similar  power,  but  the  sky-lark  has  it 
in  a  degree  superior  to  every  other." 

Main  says:  "No  bird  sings  with  more  method:  there  is  an  overture  performed,  OTwace  cres- 
cendo,  while  the  singer  ascends;  when  at  the  full  height,  tbo  song  becomes  moderato,  and  dis- 
tinctly divided  into  short  passages,  each  repeated  three  or  four  times  over,  like  a  fantasia,  in  the 
same  key  and  tune.  If  there  be  any  wind,  he  rises  perpendicularly  by  bounds,  and  afterward 
poises  himself  with  breast  opposed  to  it.  If  calm,  ho  ascends  in  spiral  circles;  in  horizontal  cir- 
cles during  the  principal  part  of  his  song,  and  zigzagly  downward  during  the  performance  of  the 
finale.  Sometimes,  after  descending  about  half  way,  he  ceases  to  sing,  and  drops  with  the  ve- 
locity of  an  arrow  to  the  ground.  Those  a«qnainted  with  tho  song  of  the  sky-lark  can  tell,  with- 
out looking  at  them,  whether  the  birds  be  ascending  or  stationary  in  the  air,  or  on  their  descent, 
so  different  is  the  stylo  of  tho  song  in  each  case.  In  the  first,  there  is  an  expression  of  ardent 
impatience;  in  the  second,  an  andante  composure,  in  which  rests  of  a  bar  at  a  time  frequently 
occur ;  and  in  the  last,  a  graduated  sinking  of  the  strains,  often  touching  the  subdominant  before 
the  final  close.  The  time  and  number  of  the  notes  often  correspond  with  the  vibration  of  the 
wings ;  and  though  they  sometimes  sing  while  on  the  ground,  as  they  are  seen  to  do  in  cj^es, 
their  whole  frame  seems  to  be  agitated  by  their  musical  efforts." 

The  strong  attachment  of  this  species  to  their  young  has  been  the  subject  of  remark  by  many 
naturalists:  Mr.  Blyth  records  that  "sonic  mowers  actually  shaved  off  the  upper  part  of  a  nest 
of  the  sky-lark  without  injuring  tke  female  which  was  sitting  on  her  young ;  still  she  did  not  fly 
away,  and  the  mowers  levelled  the  grass  al!  around  her  without  her  taking  fm'ther  notice  of  their 
proceedings.  A  young  friend  of  mine,  son  of  the  owner  of  the  crop,  witnessed  this,  and  about  an 
hour  afterward  went  to  see  if  she  w^  safe,  when,  to  his  great  surprise,  he  found  that  slie  had  act- 
ually constructed  a  dome  of  dry  grass  over  the  nest  during  the  interval,  leaving  an  aperture  on 
one  side  for  ingress  and  egress,  thus  endeavoring  to  secure  a  continuance  of  the  shelter  previously 
supplied  by  the  long  grass." 

To  no  bird,  perhaps  not  even  the  nightingale,  have  the  English  poets  paid  such  frequent  hom- 
age as  to  the  sky-lark ;  from  Chaucer  downward,  there  is  scarcely  one  of  tiiem  who  has  not  repaid 
the  ecstatic  music  of  that  "bard  of  the  blushing  dawn"— the  "herald  of  the  morn,"  as  Shakspeare 
hath  it — with  a  strain  as  full  of  gladness  and  melody ;  and  not  from  the  poets  only  has  it  received 
these  tributes  of  admiration  :  grave  divines,  such  as  Jeremy  Taylor  and  Bishop  Hall,  have  made 
it  the  theme  of  their  high  discourse ;  the  former  says  that "  it  did  rise  and  sing  as  if  it  had  learned 
music  and  motion  from  an  angel."  Wordsworth's  lines,  though  often  quoted,  arc  so  descriptive, 
and  yet  so  poetical,  that  we  cannot  omit  them : 
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"  Ethereal  iniostrel '.  piigrim  of  the  sky 

Dost  thou  despise  the  earth,  where  i 

Or,  while  thy  wiogB  aspire,  are  heart  j 

Both  with  thy  oeat,  upon  the  dewy  ground 
Thy  nest,  which  thou  const  drop  into  at  will, 
Those  qniTeriug  winga  composei],  that  muaii 


"Toth 


Mount,  daring  warbler !     That  loTe-prompted  et 
'Twiit  thee  and  thine  a  never-failing  bond— 

Thrills  not  the  less  the  bosom  of  the  plain ! 
Tet  might^st  thou  seem,  proud  privilege,  to  sing 
All  independent  of  the  leafy  spring. 

"  Leave  to  the  nighticgale  the  shady  wood— 
A  privacy  of  glorious  light  is  thine. 
Whence  thou  dost  povir  upon  the  world  a  flood 


The  Crested  Lark^ — Alouetle  Cochevis  of  tho  French — A.  cristata,  is  six  and  three-quarter 
inches  long ;  brown  ahove  and  palo  yellow  beneath.  Tho  crest  of  n  few  elongated  feathers  point- 
ing backward,  is  reddish-brown.  It  visits  Northera  Enrope  in  summer,  is  sedentary  in  Southern 
Europe,  and  is  common  in  Northern  Africa,  It  feeds  on  worms  and.  grain,  and  may  be  often  seen 
on  the  roads  near  Paris  picking  among  the  manure,  and  flying  at  tho  approach  of  a  traveler. 

The  Wood-Laek — Alouette  lulu  of  the  French — A.  arhorea,  has  a  slight  crest,  is  over  six 


s  greatly  admired,  and 


inches  long,  wood-brown  above,  paie  yeilowish-hrown  beneath, 
is  often  poured  forth,  at  evening,  as  if  in  rivalry  of  the  nightingale. 

"  What  time  the  Umorons  bare  trips  forth  to  feed. 
When  the  scared  owl  skims  round  the  grassy  mead. 
Then  high  in  air,  and  poised  upon  its  wings. 
Unseen  the  soft-enamored  wood-lark  slags." 

Elyth  says:  "In  hot  summer  nights  wood-larts  soar  to  a  prodigious  height,  and  hang  singing  in 
the  jiir."  Bechstein  says  :  "The  wood-lark  not  only  excels  all  other  larks  in  tho  beauty  of  its 
song,  but,  in  my  opinion,  surpasses  in  this  respect  alt  German  birds  whatever,  except  the  chafiinch 
and  the  nightingale.  Its  tones  are  flnte-like,  and  the  varying  phrases  of  its  song  have  all  a  mel- 
ancholy and  tender  expression.  It  sings  either  perched  on  the  top  of  a  tree,  or  flies  upward 
almost  beyond  the  reach  of  sight,  and  remains  poised  on  its  outstretched  wings,  often  warbling 
for  an  hour  together.     In  confinement  it  always  sings  on  its  perch." 
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The  Short-toed  Lahk,  A,  hrachydactyla,\s  a  small  species,  live  inches  long,  of  a  sandy-brown 
above,  beneatii  whitish ;  commoa  in  Sonthem  Europe.  The  Shobk-Lakh:,  A.  alpestris,  is  six 
inches  long,  and  found  in  the  north  of  Europe  and  Asia.  Specimens  hare  been  oecasionaJly  met 
with  as  far  south  as  France  and  England. 

The  HoRNBB  Lark,  A.  comuta,  is  an  American  bird,  nntil  lately  confounded  with  the  prece- 
ding ;  it  is  seven  inches  long ;  the  male  has  an  erectile  crest ;  color,  dusky  brown  above ;  breast 
reddish-brown;  the  nest  placed  on  the  ground;  the  e^p  olive-white.  This  is  a  beautiful  spe- 
cies, and  one  of  our  winter  birds  of  passage,  arriving  from  the  north  in  the  fall,  usually  staying 
with  us  the  whole  winter,  frequenting  sandy  plains  and  open  downs,  and  is  numerous  in  the 
Southern  States,  as  far  as  Georgia,  during  that  season.  They  fly  high,  in  loose,  scattered  flocks, 
and  at  these  times  have  a  single  cry,  like  the  sky-lark.  They  are  very  numerous  in  many  tracts 
of  New  Jersey,  and  are  frequently  brought  to  Philadelphia  market.  They  are  then  generally  very 
fat,  and  are  considered  excellent  eating.  Their  food  seems  principally  to  consist  of  small,  round, 
compressed  black  seeds,  buckwheat,  oata,  &c.,  with  a  lai^  proportion  of  gravel.  They  are  said 
to  have  a  pleasing  song. 

Other  American  species  are  the  Brown  Lark,  A.  rufa,  sis  inches  long;  brown-olive  above; 
brownish-ochre  beneath;  habits  similar  to  the  preceding;  the  A,  minor,  found  in  Texas;  and 
the  A.  Spraguei,  found  on  the  upper  Missouri, 


THE  PTREHITLIN^   OR  BDLL-FINCHBa. 

I  birds  greatly  resemble  the  grosbeaks  in  some  respects,  and  especially  vn  the  size  and 
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form  of  the  lie  ads  and  bills ;  they  occur  in  both  hemispheres,  principally  in  temperate  countries,  and 
feed  upon  seeds,  the  hardest  shells  of  which  are  seldom  able  to  resist  the  force  of  their  firm,  strong  bills, 
Genus  PYREHULA ;  Fyrrhula-.—The  Common  Bull-Finoh  of  Eaiope—BouvrevU  of  the 
French ;  Gimpel  of  the  Germans — F.  Vulgaris  ia  seven  inches  long ;  tho  top  of  the  head 
and  the  under  part  of  the  chin  a  velvety  black ;  the  throat,  back,  and  shonldcrs  gray ;  the 
rump  white;  the  breast  crimson;  the  lower  parts  white.  There  arc  white,  black,  and  speckled 
varieties ;  hybrids  with  canaries  are  often  produced.  It  is  a  robust  and  olamsy-Ioofeing  bird ; 
conceals  its  nest  ia  furze  or  hedges ;  lays  from  two  to  six  bluish- white  eggs;  feeds  on  seeds  of 
ash,  maple,  beech,  and  furze ;  also  on  the  seeds  of  weeds  and  grasses,  and  on  the  buds  of  trees, 
thus  often  doing  great  damage.  On  acoonnt  of  this  habit  it  is  called  Pick-a-bud  in  England, 
where  it  is  also  called  Coal-hood,  Bed-hoop,  Tony-hoop,  Alp,  Pope,,  Nope,  .fee.  In  confinement  it 
is  a  docile  bird,  and  though  its  natural  note  is  harsh  as  the  creaking  of  a  door  or  wheelbarrow,  it 
may  be  trained  to  whistle  many  airs  in  a  soft,  pure,  and  fluto-like  tone.  It  is  very  common  in 
England,  and  wo  see  it  often  referred  to  in  English  books  ■  it  is  fonnd  throughout  Europe  at  all 


1  tl 


.    The  Pine  Bull-Finch  or  ] 
cfetsior  of  Yarrell ;  th    Cotytl 
long ;  general  color   b     ht 
above ;  beneath  ash  or  I 

the  bull-finches  in  it.  f 
buds  of  various  kii  d      t  t 
feathers ;  the  eggs  a     f 
seasons  it  comes  so  thw    d 
more  rarely  as  far  as  I 
their  splendid  red     tt 
quite  striking.     Th  y 
often  sing  at  night. 

ffenMsLOSIA:  Loxia.—'Ya  this  belong  the  Common  European  Cross-Bill — Bee  croisi  oi 
the  French — L.  curvirostro,  which  has  a  strong  bill,  the  mandibles  of  which  are  crescent-shaped, 
and  cross  each  other  at  Ihe  points.  It  inhabits  the  northern  regions  of  Europe,  and  lives  princi- 
pally in  the  forests  of  fir ;  it  feeds  on  pine-cones,  and  also  on  the  seeds  and  nuts  of  other  trees, 
its  bill  enabling  it  to  break  the  shells  of  these  with  &cility.  It  is  nearly  seven  inches  long, 
and  is  subject  to  great  changes  of  color,  the  males  of  a  year  old  being  red,  and  those  that  are  older 
of  a  greenish-yellow,  spotted  with  white,  and  having  a  grayish  tinge  over  the  whole  plumage.  These 
birds  move  southward  in  winter,  and  are  periodically  seen  in  considerable  flocks  in  England. 
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■;  Due  bee  of  the  French ;  P.  enu- 

1  D    E    —  3  eight  and  a  half  inches 

g      th  t    f  the  female  yellowish-brown 

p  rt      t  b  th     ontinents.     It  resembles 

f  t    h  b  L      It  feeds  on  tho  seeds  and 

tl     b        1    of  a  tree,  lining  it  with 

t  y  t         M    no  northward ;  in  severe 

b      I     tly  as  fitr  as  Massachusetts,  and 

'       fl    k     f  th  se  birds,  the  males  with 

n  I      b  t   till  beautiful  plumage,  is 

pi  g,  and  in  confinement  will 
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The  Ambeioan  CRoaa-EiLL,  L.  Americana,  resembles  the  preceding,  and  has  generally  Iwen 
considered  identical  with  it;  there  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  it  is  distmi^:  It  is  seven  inches 
long ;  the  male  is  red,  passing  into  whitish  beneath  It  feeds  on  the  -see'Is  and  buds  of  trees, 
and  is  a  northern  bird,  but  breeds  in  a  few  instanip^  -is  fir  sonth  as  Pennsylvania 

Other  species  arc  as  folloivs :  the  Pakkot  Caoss  Bill,  i  j^ifyopssiiaLMS,  se^en  inches  and  a 
half  !ong ;  general  color  tile-red,  with  dusky  streaks  below.  It  is  somewhiit  larger  than  the  com- 
mon cross-bill,  but  resembles  it  in  its  habits.  It  is  occ asion -til y  seen  in  England  and  France. 
The  European  WHiTE-wiNUEn  Ceoss-Bill,  L.  hifaaciata,  is  si\  and  a  quartei  inches  long ,  brick- 
red,  orange,  and  grayish-brown  above;  reddish  orange  beneath,  a  rare  species 

The  Ambrioajt  White-winged  Cross-Bill,  L.  leiKoptera,  la  generally  ot  a  crimson  red,  with 
wings  and  tail  black,  the  former  having  two  white  bands ,  kngth  s]\  inches  It  is  a  northern 
species,  rarely  moving  farther  soath  than  Northern  New  York  This  has  been  long  deemed  iden- 
tical with  the  preceding,  but  it  is  no  doubt  a  distinct  sptcies. 

ANT  CUTTERS 

Th     e   Inds  are   distinguished   by  hating   the 

s;        of  their  mandibl  s  tiiiclj    strriti  d ;    the 

short,  ccnical,  and  stout,  as  m  the  bull- 

h         Ihey  are  found  only  in  the  temperate 

ot  South  America,    the  typical  species, 

nta  rara,  is  a  native  of  Chili.     They  fre- 

qu       the  wooded  parts  of  the  country,  and  feed 

p  n  bads,  fruits,  and  herbage,  which  they  cut 

aw       with  their  bills,  and  thus  often  do  great 

dam  g    when  they  visit  the  cultivated  grounds, 

Th      n  ount  of  the  injury  is  greatly  increased  by 

h  umstance  that  the  birds  mischievously  cut 

ff  q     ntities  of  buds,  fruits,  &c,,  for  tbe  mere 

pa     e  of  throwing  them  down ;    and  for  this 

aso     the  peasants  wage  a  constant  war  with 

h  m  which,  according  to  Molina,  at  the  time  he 

w  o      was    rapidly  diminishing   their   numbers. 

Th  y  a  so  occasionally  feed  on  insects.     Their  cry, 

n        ig  of  rara,  rara,  rara,  is  said  to  be  escccd- 

ng  y  d  sagreeable,  resembling  the  noise  made  by 

gra  ng  the  teeth  of  two  saws  together. 
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THE  STUENID^. 

This  family  includes  several  remarkable  groups,  as  tlio  Bower-Jiirds,  GracHes,  Beqf-Eateri, 
Tree- Starlings,  Paslora,  Meadow-Larka,  Crow-Blackbird,  Baltimore  and  Orchard  Orioles,  Cow- 
Blachhird,  Red-Wing  Starling,  &c  In  their  general  characteristics  we  may  include  an  elon- 
gated and  compressed  bill,  wings  long  and  more  or  less  pointed,  the  toea  long  and  strong,  especiai- 
iy  the  hind  one ;  they  feed  on  insects,  worms,  fruits,  and  seeds;  they  are  generally  gregarious;  are 
docile  and  tractable  in  captivity,  and  exhibit  some  of  the  peculiar  sagacity  of  the  crows. 


THE  PTILONORHYNCHIN^    OR  BOWFE  BIRDS  OR   GLOSST    STaBUNOS 

These  birds  are  peculiar  to  the  east       h        ph  Th         j     tj 
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and  Pirolles,  are  found  in  India,  Aust    1  d  tl 

B  few  species  belonging  to  the  genu    J   d       Th  y 
where  they  fly  in  large  flocks,  feedi  g  p        p  Hy         i 
and  vineyards,  to  which  they  do  great   1  m  TI    y 

sometimes  seen  perched  on  the  back      f      ttl  h 

hair.     They  are  generally  showy  birds,      th  t  11 

larger,  than  the  common  starling,  and  h  1  1 

of  trees,  and  lay  five  or  six  eggs. 

The  Bower-Birds  of  Australia  belong  to  the  genera  PtHorwrhyncliMe  and  Chlamydera.  These 
are  remarkable  for  the  habit  of  malcing  a  sort  of  bower,  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  their  nidi- 
fication,  but  merely  serves  as  a  sort  of  playvng-ground,  in  and  around  which  they  assemble 
for  amusement !  They  inhabit  the  forests,  and  the  bower  is  placed  under  the  shelter  of  some 
large  tree.  Mr.  Gould  describes  the  construction  and  nse  of  that  of  the  Satin  Bowhh-Bird,  7*. 
holosericeus — Kitia  holosericeus  of  Timminck,  the  Kitie  VeloutS  of  the  French— in  the  following 
words;  "The  base  consists  of  an  extensive  and  rather  convex  platform  of  sticks  firmly  interwoven, 
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on  the  center  of  which  tlie  bower  itself  is  built ;  this,  like  the  platform  on  which  it  is  placed  and 
with  whicli  it  is  interwoven,  is  formed  of  sticks  and  twigs,  but  of  a  more  slender  and  flexible  de- 
scription, the  tips  of  the  twiga  being  so  ananged  as  to  curve  inward  and  nearly  meet  at  the  top ; 
ia  the  interior  of  the  bower  the  materials  are  so  placed  that  the  forks  of  the  twigs  are  always  pre- 
sented ontward,  by  which  arrangement  not  the  slightest  obstruction  is  offered  to  tlie  passive  of 
the  birds.  For  what  purpose  these  curious  bowers  are  made  is  not  yet,  perhaps,  fnlly  understood  ; 
they  are  certainly  not  used  as  a  nest,  but  as  a  place  of  resort  for  many  individuals  of  both  sexes, 
which,  when  there  assembled,  run  through  and  aiwund  the  bower  in  a  sportive  and  playftil  man- 
ner, and  that  so  frequently  that  it  is  seldom  entirely  deserted." 

A  still  more  extraordinary  structure  of  the  same  description  is  formed  by  the  Spotted  Bowbr- 
BiRD,  Ghlamydera  maculata,  an  inhabitant  of  the  interior  of  Australia;  it  is  thus  described  by 
Mr,  Gould.  The  bowers  "are  coosiderably  longer  and  more  avenne-lilce  than  those  of  the  satin 
bower-bird,  being  in  many  instances  three  foet  in  length.  They  are  outwardly  built  of  twigs,  and 
beautifully  lined  with  tall  grasses,  so  disposed  that  their  heads  nearly  meet ;  the  decorations  are 
very  profuse,  and  consist  of  bivalve  shells,  crania  of  small  mammalia,  and  other  bones.  Evident 
and  beautiful  instances  of  design  are  manifest  throughout  the  bower  and  decorations  formed  by 
this  species,  particularly  in  the  manner  in  which  the  stones  are  placed  within  the  bower,  appar- 
ently to  keep  the  grasses  with  which  it  ia  lined  fiited  firmly  in  their  places ;  these  stones  diverge 
from  the  mouth  of  the  run  on  each  side,  so  as  t«  form  little  paths,  while  the  immense  collection 
of  decorative  materials,  bones,  shells,  ifec,  are  plaeed  in  a  heap  before  the  entrance  of  the  avenue, 
this  arrangement  being  the  same  at  both  ends."  Mr.  Gould  adds,  in  evidence  of  the  labor  that 
must  be  bestowed  by  the  birds  upon  the  construction  of  these  apparently  useless  assembly  rooms, 
that  he  frequently  found  thom  at  a  distance  from  any  river,  so  that  the  shells  and  small  stones 
employed  in  their  fabrication  must  have  been  transported  from  a  considerable  distance.  It  ap- 
pears also  that  the  birds  collect  no  other  bones  than  those  which  have  been  bleached  in  the  sun  ; 
aud  as  it  is  certain  that  as  they  feed  almost  entirely  upon  fruits  and  seeds,  these  remains  of  other 
animals  cannot  be  regarded  as  relics  of  their  victims. 


THE  GRACELES.* 

The  birds  of  this  group  are  found  in  India  and  the  Indian  Isles,  where  they  inhabit  the  jungles. 

Gmtis  GRACULA ;  Gracv-la. — To  this  belongs  the  Mino-Bird,  G.  relir/iosa — EulaUs  Java- 
nus  of  Viellot ;  Mainatua  Sumatranus  of  Lesson,  and  Minor  Grackle  of  Bechstein ;  this  m  twelve 
inches  long  ;  the  color  is  a  deep  velvety-black ;  a  white  space  in  the  middle  of  the  wing ;  bill  and 
feet  yellow ;  behind  the  eye  spring  fleshy  carnncles  of  a  bright  orange-color,  and  extend  beyond 

-ntisls,  includes  oalj'  tbe  prasent  group.         Curier'a  genus  of 
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the  octiput.  It  is  found  in  Java,  Sumatra,  and  tko  great  Eastern  Islands.  Insects  and  fruits  form 
its  food  ;  it  is  easily  tamed,  and  leai'ns  to  whistle  and  talk  with  facility.  It  is  fond  of  cherries 
and  grapes.  If  a  cherry  be  brought  and  shown  to  it,  and  not  given  to  it  immediately,  it  will  cry 
like  a  child.  It  will  also  sing  and  chatter  like  a  parrot.  With  the  natives  it  is  a  special  &vorite ; 
it  is  sent  to  China  in  great  numbera ;  it  is  also  sometimes  brought  to  Europe  and  America,  and  is 
kept  as  a  pet  in  cages.  Marsden  says  that  it  has  the  faculty  of  imitating  human  speech  in  greater 
perfection  than  any  other  of  the  feathered  tribe :  Bontins  tells  the  following  story :  there  was, 
when  he  was  in  Batavia,  an  old  Javanese  woman,  the  servant  of  a  Chinese  gardener,  who  kept 
one  of  these  birds,  which  was  very  loquacious.  Boutins  was  very  anxious  to  buy  it,  but  this  the 
old  woman  would  not  listen  to.  He  then  bogged  that  she  would  at  least  lend  it  to  him  that  its 
picture  might  be  taken,  a  request  which  was  at  last  granted  with  no  very  good  grace,  the  ancient 
Mohammedan  dame  being  under  great  apprehension  that  Bontius  would  offer  the  abomination 
pork  to  her  beloved  bird.  This  he  promised  not  to  do,  and  had  the  loan  of  the  Mino,  which 
kept  continually  saying,  "  Orang  Nasarani  Catjor  Macau  BahiV  This,  being  interpreted,  means, 
"  Christian  Dog,  Eater  of  Pork ;"  and  Eontiua  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  unwillingness  of 
the  old  woman  arose  not  only  from  the  fear  of  her  bird  being  desecrated  by  an  offer  of  swine's 
flesh,  but  also  from  the  apprehension  that  he  or  his  servants,  irritated  by  its  contumelies,  would 
wring  its  neck.  M,  Lesson  gives  an  account  of  one  he  saw  at  Java  which  knew  whole  phrases 
of  the  Malay  language.  The  Javanese  call  this  bird  Meo  and  Mancho  ;  another  species  £!ulabes 
Indicas,  is  said  to  exist,  of  the  size  of  the  European  blackbird. 

THE  BUPHAGIN^  OB   OX-PECKERS. 


This  group  includes  only  a  few  species  of  birds,  inhabiting  the  warmer  parts  of  Africa,  and  be- 
longing to  the  genus  BUPHAGO.  The  best  known  is  that  of  the  CoMMOtf  Oi-PKCKEft  or  Bebf- 
Eatbr,  so  called  from  its  habit  of  perching  on  the  backs  of  cattle,  and  extracting  the  larvse  of  the 
bot-flies,  by  which  those  quadrupeds  are  commonly  infested.  The  French  call  it  Pique  Boeuf; 
the  scientific  name  is  B.  Africana,  Singular  as  the  diet  we  have  mentioned  may  seem,  it  is  said 
to  constitute  the  principal  nourishment  of  these  birds,  and  the  bill  is  certainly  peculiarly  adapted 
for  gently  squeezing  the  parasites  out  of  the  tumors  caused  by  their  presence.  The  cattle  are 
said  to  allow  the  birds  to  perch  upon  them  without  any  signs  of  unwiUingness,  which  is  indeed 
the  case  in  respect  to  several  other  species  which  devour  the  insects  found  there.  The  Com- 
mon Ox-Pecker  is  a  small  bird,  about  eight  or  nine  inches  in  length ;  its  plumage  is  reddish-brown 
above  and  yellowish- white  beneath ;  the  legs  are  brown  and  the  bill  yellowish,  with  the  tips  of 
both  mandibles  red.  It  is  generally  seen  associated  in  small  flocks  of  seven  or  eight  individuals, 
and  is  exceediagly  shy. 

THE  STUBNIN^  OB  TRUE  STABLINGS. 

The  True  Starlings  are  for  the  most  part  inhabitants  of  the  eastern  hemisphere,  only  the  genus 
Stumella  belonging  to  America.  In  these  the  bill  is  usually  elongated,  rather  slender,  and  taper- 
ing, the  wings  and  tail  rather  short,  the  toes  long  and  stout,  and  furnished  with  acute  claws. 

Geiius  STTJRNUS  :  SiMniits.— This  includes  the  Common  Starb  ov  Starling  of  Europe,  S. 
vulffaris — Etourneau  of  the  French — a  well-known,  handsome,  sprightly  bird,  often  tamed,  and  as 
it  can  be  taught  to  whistle  tunes  and  articulate  a  few  words,  it  is  a  tavorite  pet.  It  nestles  in  holes 
of  rocks  andbuildings,  and  in  hollow  trees;  the  nest  is  composed  of  twigs,  straws,  grass,  and  roots; 
the  eggs  are  four,  of  a  pale  blue  tint.  It  is  eight  and  a  half  inches  long,  of  a  bla«k  color,  with 
violet  and  green  reflections,  and  spotted  with  buff.  After  breeding  time,  the  starlings  assemble, 
often  in  immense  flocks,  and  roost  among  the  reeds  in  fenny  districts,  sometimes  crushing  them 
down  by  their  weight,  like  grass  after  a  storm.  They  are  common  in  Europe,  and  we  ofteo  see 
them  mentioned  as  feiniliar  birds  in  English  books.  They  are  stationary,  except  that  in  severe 
winters  they  move  for  a  short  distance  southward.  They  have  particular  haunts,  where  they  as- 
semble in  vast  multitudes.  From  October  to  March,  many  thousands  of  them  roost  in  a  mass  of 
thorn-trees  in  the  Zoological  Gardens  of  Dublin. 

Genus  PASTOR :  Pastor. — This  includes  thoRosB-coLORED  Pastor — Martin  JRosdin  of  the 
French — P.  roseus,  resembling  the  starlings,  and,  like  them,  found  living  in  the  vicinity  of  cattle  and 
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sheep,  and  fiequently  mounts  on  their  baoks  to  fini  the  iniecta  imbeddeJ  in  then  hair  and  wooL 
It  is  a  great  di-stroyer  of  loc  ista  and  on  that  a  unt  h  hel  1  al  iiost  sacr  d  in  some  parts ;  found 
in  Asia,  Africa  in  J  So  itber  E  irope  The  Pastor  tr  s/  s  is  a  cJoselj  allied  speciLS,  found  in  the 
Philippine  Islands,  and  h»  i  g  been  transpoi-ted  thence  to  the  Mauritius  bv  the  i-oloniats,  has  de- 
stroyed nearly  all  the  insLCfs  of  the  island 

ffeisMs  PHILESTITBNTJb  PhhUt  iu— Tha  ncludes  tl  (^akunoulwed  Philestithnus, 
P,  earimculatus,  a  New  Ze-iljnl  'ipe  n'^  1 1  wn  •%}  *&  inl  J  it>  vhito  below  it  is  rery  bold, 
and  a  great  babbler. 


Genus  STUBNELLA :  Stumella, — Tkis  includes  one  of  our  handsomest  and  most  ferailiar 
birds,  the  Mbadow-Lakk — in  Virginia  the  Old  Fidd-Larh~-S,  Ludovidana,  ten  and  a  half  inches 
long ;  body  above  varied  with  chestnut,  deep  brown,  and  black;  neck  and  breast  of  a  bright  yel- 
low, with  a  Jarge  cravat  of  blact.  It  is  migratory,  coming  to  ns  in  summer,  and  breeding  in  the 
meadows  as  far  north  as  56°,  Its  nest  is  carefully  concealed  beneath  a  tuft  of  grass,  being  arched 
over  level  with  the  ground.  The  og^  are  from  ibur  to  five,  and  white,  spotted.  It  lives  on 
seeds  and  insects.  It  is  a  shy,  suspicious  bird,  and  being  very  alert  and  swift  of  flight  is  shot  with 
some  difficulty.  It  is  tough,  but  is  esteemed  for  the  table.  It  has  none  of  the  docility  of  the 
European  starling,  but  has  a  tender  and  plaintive  song  during  the  breeding  season,  usually  uttered 
at  morning  and  eveningfrom  the  top  of  some  tall  tree.     The  S.  neghcta  inhabits  "Western  America. 

Genus  QUISCALUS :  ^uiscalm. — This  includes  tie  Commoh  Crow-Blackbird,  Q.  versicolor 
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— Gracula  quiscala  of  Wilson — twelve  to  thirteen  inches  long;  glossy  black,  witli  metallic,  vio, 
let,  steel-blue,  and  green  reflections  upon  the  head,  neck,  and  breast;  green  and  bhie  reflections 
upon  the  wings  and  tail.  It  has  a  long,  straight  bill,  with  the  nostrils  placed  in  triangular  grooves 
on  each  side  of  the  base.  The  wings  are  pointed,  and  the  hind  toe  is  long,  and  armed  with  a 
strong  curved  claw.  From  the  interior  of  the  upper  mandible  a  sharp,  bony  proceea  descends  into 
the  mouth,  resembling  the  broken  blade  of  a  penknife.  This  is  supposed  to  assist  in  breaking  up 
tKe  food.  The  tail  is  long  and  graduated,  with  the  sides  curved  upward,  whence  the  name  of 
Boat-Tails  has  been  given  to  this  species.  They  range  from  the  Gnlf  of  Mexico  to  fifty  df^grees 
north.  In  the  Southern  States  they  are  constant  residents;  in  the  Middle  and  Eastern  States 
they  are  migratory.  They  appear  in  loose  flocks  in  April,  and,  alighting  upon  the  tall  trees  in 
the  villages,  utter  a  cheerful  salutation,  as  if  rejoiced  to  return  to  their  native  haunts.  They  breed 
in  the  orchards  and  cultivated  grounds,  mating  large  nests  of  grass  and  mud  upon  trees,  and  lay- 
ing five  or  six  dull  green  e^s,  blotched  with  olive.  They  feed  on  grubs,  caterpillars,  moths,  beetles, 
and  grain  of  various  kinds.  They  are  great  depredators  upon  the  fields  of  Indian  corn  in  all  their 
stages,  tearing  up  the  planted  seed  as  soon  as  the  infant  blade  makes  its  appearance,  and  devouring 
the  milky  kernels  upon  the  eai's  when  they  tave  thus  far  advanced  toward  maturity.     Scarecrows 
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of  every  imaginable  form  are  spread  over  tlic  fields  of  Indian  com  as  soon  as  planted,  partly  in- 
tended for  tte  crows,  but  more  especiafly  for  tkese  greedy  and  impudent  marauders.  When  the 
breeding  season  js  over  they  ftather  in  immense  flocks,  usually  roosting  in  the  thickets  of  the 
swamps ;  at  this  time  fillmg  the  whole  air  with  their  notes.  In  October  they  take  their  depart- 
ure. Their  flesh  is  dark  and  lank,  and  unfit  for  the  table.  They  have  some  rather  pleasing 
notes,  which  they  will  practice  in  confinement.  They  may  he  tamed,  and  taught  to  artdculate  a 
few  words.  Of  late  tliey  appear  to  be  much  less  abundant  than  formerly.  They  Lave  almost 
o  districts  where  they  abounded  not  many  years  ago. 


The  BuBTT  Crow-Blaokbird,  ^./iirrM^iraeus,  is  nine  and  a  half  inches  long;  of  a  rusty  black 
color  above,  ash  beneath ;  resembles  the  preceding,  and  is  distributed  through  the  same  regions, 
but  is  less  common. 

Other  species  arc  the  Great  Crow  Blackbird,  Q  nicyoj,  sixti,en  inches  long;  glossy  black; 
tail  eight  inches  long  and  wedge  shippd ,  found  in  thi.  Southern  Stites  and  the  Q.  Breweri,  ten 
inches  Song ;  glossy  black  with  purpli  reflei  tions    lotmd  on  the  upper  Missouri. 


THE   ICTEKIMiE   OR   TROOPULS. 

Genus  ICTEEUS :  Icterus — nearly  corresponding  to  the  Xo.nthomus  of  Cuvier, — This  in- 
cludes several  remarkable  species,  which  may  be  considered  American  Starlings,  though  they 
hear  various  other  names.     Some  of  them  are  gregarious  in  their  habits,  whence  they  have  been 
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called  Troupiaks  by  tlie  French  and  Troopials_hj  the  English.  The  roost  interesting  species  is 
the  Baltimore  Oriole — ranged  by  Lo  Maout  under  the  generic  name  of  Carouge^I.  Balti- 
more, familiar  in  all  the  orchards  of  the  United  States.  It  is  seven  to  eight  inches  long,  of  a 
golden-yellow  color,  with  the  head,  neck,  wings,  and  tail  black ;  the  female  yellowish-olive ;  the 
food  consists  of  flies,  beetles,  and  caterpillars,  and  in  the  destniction  of  these  it  is  very  useful.  It 
haa  various  names,  all  of  which  are  descriptive,  as  Golden  Oriole;  Hang-Bird,  Fiery  Hang-Bird, 
Golden  £obin,  and  Baltimore  Oriole,  this  latter  title,  it  is  said,  having  been  bestowed  because  its 
black  and  yellow  colors  resemble  the  livery  of  Lord  Baltimore,  which  was  familiar  to  the  colo- 
nists of  Maryland  in  the  early  days  of  the  settlement,  that  Eoble  family  having  founded  tlie 
colony.  These  birds  appear  among  us  from  their  far  southern  home  in  May ;  their  arrival  is 
hailed  by  young  and  old  as  the  harbinger  of  spring  and  summer.  Full  of  life  an<!  activity,  these 
fairy  sylphe  are  now  seen  glancing  through  the  boughs  of  the  loftiest  trees,  appearing  and  van- 
ishing like  living  gems.  The  same  curious  fact  exists  in  respect  to  them  as  in  respect  to  many 
other  birds:  in  the  long  migration  from  the  south — often  several  thousand  miles — the  sexes  have 
been  separate ;  the  males  arrive  several  days  before  the  females,  not  in  flocks,  but  singly.  At 
tbis  time  they  fill  the  air  witli  their  notes,  which,  however,  are  ahrill  and  plaintive,  as  if  their  joy 
was  incomplete.  Soon  their  partners  arrive,  and  after  many  battles  between  the  lovers,  the  pair- 
ing is  completed,  and  amid  frolic  and  song  the  nest  is  begnn.  This  is  usually  the  period  when 
the  apple-orchards  are  in  bloom,  and  nothing  can  afford  a  picture  of  more  enchanting  and  vivid 
beauty  than  these  brilliant  birds,  in  the  midst  of  perfume  and  showering  blossoms,  sporting,  sing- 
ing, and  rollicking — nay,  sipping  the  honey  and  feasting  on  the  insects,  as  if  these  bowers  were 
all  their  own.  At  this  time  the  notes  of  the  male  are  often  a  low  whistle,  or  now  and  then  a  full 
trumpet  tone,  one  following  the  other  in  slow  or  rapid  succession ;  oven  the  female  sings,  though 
with  less  melody.  Many  of  the  notes  of  both  are  colloquial,  and  it  is  not  difficult  for  a  listener  to 
fancy  that  he  hears  questions  and  answers  between  the  lively  couple,  with  occasional  side  ob- 
servations in  various  keys,  indicative  of  approbation  or  reproach,  admiration  or  contempt.  If 
a  dog  or  eat  chances  to  approach  the  neighborhood  of  the  nest,  a  volley  of  abuse,  in  a  sharp, 
rapid  tone,  is  sure  to  be  poured  out  upon  the  intruder.  The  ingenuity  of  the  Golden  Eobin  in 
building  its  nest  has  always  excited  admiration,  Nuttall  says :  "  This  is  a  pendulous,  cylindric 
pouch,  of  five  to  seven  inches  in  depth,  usually  suspended  from  near  the  extremities  of  the  high 
drooping  branches  of  trees,  such  as  the  elm,  the  pear,  or  apple-tree,  wild  cherry,  weeping- willow, 
tulip-tree  or  button-wood.  It  is  begun  by  firmly  fastening  natural  strings  of  the  flax,  of  the  silk- 
weed  or  swamp-holy  hock,  or  stout  artificial  threads,  round  two  or  more  forked  twigs,  correspond- 
ing to  the  intended  width  and  depth  of  the  nest.  With  the  same  materials,  willow-down,  or  any 
accidental  ravelings,  strings,  thread,  sewing-silk,  tow,  or  wool  that  may  be  lying  near  the  neigh- 
boring houses,  or  round  the  grafts  of  trees,  they  interweave  and  fabricate  a  sort  of  coarae  cloth 
into  the  form  intended,  toward  the  bottom  of  which  they  place  the  real  nest,  made  chiefly  of  lint, 
wiry  grass,  horse  and  eow-hair,  lining  the  interior  with  a  mixture  of  slender  strips  of  smooth  vine- 
bark,  and  rarely,  with  a  few  feathers,  the  whole  being  of  a  considerable  thickness,  and  more  or 
less  attached  to  the  external  poach.  Over  the  top,  the  leaves,  as  they  grow  out,  form  a  verdant 
and  agreeable  canopy,  defending  the  young  from  tlie  sun  and  rain.  There  is  sometimes  a  con- 
siderable difference  in  the  manufacture  of  these  nests,  as  well  as  the  materials  which  enter  into 
their  composition.  Both  sexes  seem  to  be  equally  adapts  at  this  kind  of  labor,  and  I  have  seen 
the  female  alone  perform  the  whole  without  any  assistance,  and  the  male  also  complete  this  labo- 
rious task  nearly  without  the  aid  of  his  consort,  who,  however,  is  in  general  the  principal  worker. 
I  have  observed  a  nest  made  almost  wholly  of  tow,  which  was  laid  out  for  the  convenience  of  aiiiale 
bird,  who,  with  this  aid,  completed  his  labor  in  a  very  short  time,  and  frequently  sung  in  a  very  ludi- 
crous manner  while  his  mouth  was  loaded  with  a  mass  larger  than  his  head.  So  eager  are  they  to 
obtain  fibrons  materials,  that  they  will  readily  try  at,  and  even  untie,  hard  knots  made  of  tow." 

The  eggs  of  this  bird  are  four  to  five,  white,  with  a  bluish  tint,  and  faint  brown  lines  and 
spots  at  the  lai^er  end.  It  raises  two  broods  in  a  season.  It  is  easily  tamed,  and  is  docile  and 
playful  in  confinement.  It  has  a  turn  for  mimicry,  and  often  adopts  for  its  song  the  notes  of 
other  birds. 
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llii  OhCH^HD  OhiuLt,  /  tpurt^aSfK  SIX  and  a  halt  inches  long;  color  bright  bay  ;  head,  nock, 
biok,  and  wmgs  bUck  ,  it  teeJa  on  uicLet''  j,faashoppers,  spiders,  and  larvte,  and  occasionally  on 
yoaiig  Jrnits  and  hirrits  It  haiHa  its  nest  likt  the  preceding,  though  it  is  not  bo  pendulons,  it 
being  firmjj  ittiched  ill  around  its  maigin  The  i-gga  are  bluish-white,  speckled  with  brown. 
Thi=  specii  s  langLS  from  the  equator  to  the  State  ot  Maine,  though  it  is  rare  in  Nortbem  Now 
the  golden  robin. 
South  America,  some  of  which  build  their  pend- 
uk  us  nests  in  considerable  numbers  upon  the 
same  tree.  Mr.  Edwards,  in  his  voyi^e  np  tlie 
Amazon,  saw  forty-five  nests  in  one  small  tree, 
of  the  two  species,  Cucieua  ictermtolus  and  C. 
hwmoi-r/ious.  Some  of  them  were  two  feet  in 
length,  with  an  opening  near  the  top.  These 
were  woven  of  glass,  and  one  nest  often  de- 
pended from  another,  so  that  the  tree  was 
entirely  covered  and  concealed,  except  only 
some  of  the  topmost  branches.  These  nests 
are  built  in  this  manner  to  protect  them  from 
the  inikes  and  monkeys  tliat  abound  in  these 
hct  climitii 

Ih'   Fed  winged  Oriole,  /.    phceniceua, 

IS  seven  uid  a  half  inihes  long,  color  black, 

,  the  female  sti-iatc  with 

It  IS  called  by  the  van- 


lessor  fill  f  overfcs  K 
blown  and  whitiah 


BlackbiTd,  Eed  vnnged  Starling,  and  Corn' 

Thief      Its  range  is  from  Mexico  to  Nova 

Scotia,    it  11.  inigiatoiy  north  of  Maryland, 

ind  btationarj  south  of  it      The  nests  are 

BOLE  At.o  sEEPENT  lY  SOI  rn  AMEitici  built  in  swampy  placc^  on  low  bushes,  or  in 

a  tussock  ot  grass ,  the  eggs  are  three  to  five, 

white,  tinged  with  blue,  and  marked  with  faint  put  pie  streaks,  two  broods  are  produced  in  a 

season,  the  lood  consists  ot  insects  and  their  lai^'^  and  also  gieen  com  and  wild  rice,  with  other 


seeds.     In  S  ft     ler  tl    y  gather  n  n  inenso  flocks,  an  I  otten  do  great  damage  to  the  crops, 
especially  on  the  plantations  of  the  Middle  and  Sonthern  States  near  the  sea-shore.     During  the 
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breeding  season  tho  male  taa  a  few  plaintive  notes,  usually  uttered  when  soma  danger  ia  appre- 
hended from  an  intruder ;  the  bird  possesses  a  high  ventriloquial  power ;  often  its  voice  seems  to 
come  from  a  point  Bear  at  hand,  while  it  is  in  feet  at  tho  distance  of  ten  or  fifteen  rods.  When 
assembled  in  flocks,  the  whole  troop  join  in  &  chorus,  especially  at  morning  and  evening,  and 
often  fill  the  whole  air  with  their  somewhat  discoi'dant  anthems.  These  birds  pair,  but  yet  a 
sort  of  partial  polygamy  prevails  among  them  ;  they  readily  submit  to  confinement,  and  cheer- 
fully sing  their  monotonous  ditty  in  reward  of  attentions  bestowed  upon  them',  in  some  instances 
they  have  been  taught  to  articulate  words.     Their  flesh  is  not  greatly  esteemed. 

Among  numerous  species  of  birds  which  have  of  late  been  brought  within  tho  list  of  those  be- 
longing to  our  own  country,  in  consequence  either  of  the  extension  of  our  territoiics,  so  as  to  in- 
clude Texas,  New  Mexico,  and  California,  or  the  new  researches  that  have  been  made  in  these 
regions,  we  may  mention  the  Black-hbaded  Oriole,  /.  melanocephalus,  beautifully  figured  by 
Cassin.  It  is  nine  inches  long ;  head  black,  back  and  rump  yellowish-green,  wings  black,  under 
parts  bright  yellow ;  found  in  Texas  and  Mexico. 

Other  species  are  as  follows ;  I.  xanlhocephalus,  moe  inches  long;  general  color  black;  head, 
necfe,  and  breast  yellow -orange ;  found  in  Missouri  and  Texas:  /,  tricolor,  nine  inches  long; 
bluish-black;  lesser  wing- cove  i-ts  carmine;  found  in  California  :  I.  ffubernalor,  ame  inches  long; 
glossy  bin  ieh-black ;  found  on  the  Oolnnibia  River  ;  J.  £mW(jcK,  seven  inches  long;  black;  back, 
rump,  and  belly  yellow ;  found  on  the  Columbia  Eiver  ;  /.  Audubonii,  eight  and  a  half  inches 
long;  black  and  greenish-yi^llow  ;  found  in  Texas  :  /.  vulgaris,  black  and  yellow  ;  found  in  South 
Carolina;  and  l.cucullalns,  sevcE  and  a  half  inches  long,  found  in  Texas  and  Mexico. 


Gmm  MOLOTHRtrS  :  Moloihrus.—TKis  includes  the  Cow-Black  bird —called  by  the  various 
nam^i  oi  Cow-Pen-Bird,  Cow- Troopial,  and  Cow-Bunling — M.pecoris;  it  is  seven  inches  long;  the 
head  and  neck  blackish-brown ;  the  rest  black.  It  is  perpetually  migratory  and  gregarious,  moving 
to  the  north  in  April,  and  usually  at  night,  a.nd  retiring  to  its  southern  home  in  October.  Most  of 
them  pass  the  winter  in  the  tropical  regions;  some,  however,  remain  in  the  Southern  States. 
While  moat  other  birds  pair  in  spring,  those  rele^e  themselves  from  all  hinderance  in  their  wan- 
derings, and  continue  to  live  in  fioclia,  and  in  a  state  of  general  concubinage.  Of  all  tho  feathered 
tribes,  this  and  the  European  cuckoo,  with  a  few  of  its  congeners  belonging  to  tho  eastern  continent, 
and  one  South  American  species  of  Molotkrus,  allied  to  tlie  one  wc  are  describing,  are,  so  far  as  we 
know,  the  only  ones  that  do  not  build  nests  and  rear  their  young.  This,  it  ia  manifest,  is  not  an 
accident  or  a  vice ;  though  they  continually  resort  to  deception  to  procure  tlie  hatching  of  their 
eggs,  it  is  the  result  of  a  system  springing  from  a  universal  and  abiding  instinct.  The  whole 
family,  from  the  beginning,  has  been  a  race  of  foundlings.  This  seems  like  a  caprice  in  nature, 
or  rather  a  contradiction  of  its  general  principles ;  but  such  views  are,  doubtless,  the  result  of  our 
ignorance. 

The  number  of  nurees  selected  by  this  vagrant  is  considerable,  the  great  favorites  being  the 
Red-eyed  Fly-Gatcher,  the  White-eyed  Fly-Oatcher,  the  Maryland  Yellow-Throat,  the  Chipping- 
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Bird,  the  Song-Sparrow,  tlie  Meadow-Lark,  Yellow  Warbler,  Blue'Gray  Fly-Catcher,  Golden- 
crowned  Thrush,  and  Wikon'»  Thrush.  When  the  female  is  disposed  to  lay,  she  steals  through 
the  buslies  and  bramhles  till  she  finds  the  nest  that  suits  her ;  she  then  slyly  and  quickly  deposits 
her  egg,  and  immediately  proceeds  back  to  the  flock.  The  strange  egg  is  often  a  subject  of 
wonder  or  surprise  to  the  lawful  proprietor  of  the  nest;  sometimes  it  causes  a  desertion  of  the 
premises;  more  commonly,  however,  it  is  duly  hatched,  and  the  young  one  carefully  reared. 
Sometimes  the  athletic  parasite  stifles  the  legitimate  offspring,  in  which  case  the  lifeless  remains 
are  removed  by  the  parents,  who  yet — unconscious  of  the  cause  of  the  mischief — continue  to  feed 
and  cherish  it  as  their  own  child.  "When  fully  fledged,  the  young  bird  departs  and  skulks  about 
for  a  time,  when  at  last,  guided  by  instinct,  he  joins  the  flock  of  his  kith  and  kin.  They  are  now 
seen  in  small  parties  around  the  cattle  in  the  cow-pen  or  the  pastures,  feeding  on  the  seeds  and 
worms  which  they  pick  up  among  the  fodder  or  the  excrements  of  these  domestic  animals.  Thej 
seem  to  have  an  affinity  with  the  red-winged  blackbirds,  and  often  large  flocks  of  the  two  kinds 
may  be  seen  together,  sometimes  feeding  in  the  fields  of  corn  and  rice,  and  sometimes  wheeling 
and  winding  in  biackening  masses  through  the  air.  The  cow-blackbird  has  no  song,  and  pos- 
sesses few  attractive  qualities;  in  confinement  it  utters  a  low,  guttural  splutter,  intended  for  music, 
at  the  same  time  strutting  before  the  spectator  with  the  affected  airs  of  a  turkey-cock. 


Genus  DOLYCHONIX :  Dohjckonix. — This  includes  the  D.  oritivorus,  one  of  our  most  curi- 
ous, eccentric,  and  amusing  birds,  the  harlequin  of  the  meadows,  known  at  the  north  by  the 
names  of  Boblink,  or  Bob-o'-link,  or  Bob-o'-lincoln,  to  which  may  be  added  the  various  titles 
of  Seed-Bird,  Mice-Bird,  Bice-Btmting,  May-Bird,  Meadow-Bird,  American  Ortolan,  Butter' 
Bird,  and  Skunk-Blackbird.  It  is  six  and  a  half  inches  long;  color  black;  head  and  rump 
white,  tinged  with  yellow.  This  is  the  full  spring  costume  of  the  male ;  the  female  is  brownish- 
black  and  yellow  above,  dull  yellow  beneath.  This  is  nearly  the  appearance  of  the  young  birds, 
and  also  of  the  male  in  autumn.  These  birds  migrate  northward  in  spring,  proceeding  by  night, 
and  retire  in  October,  flying  by  day.  They  feed  on  crickets,  grasshoppers,  beetles,  spiders,  and 
seeds  of  various  kinds,  particularly  those  of  grasses.  Their  range  is  from  Mexico  to  Canada.  The 
eggs,  four  or  five  in  number,  are  bluish-white,  spotted,  and  placed  in  a  nest  on  the  ground,  usn- 
ally  in  the  meadows.  The  "song  of  the  male,"  says  Wilson,  "while  the  female  is  sitting,  is  sin- 
gular and  very  ^;reeable.  Mounting  and  hovering  on  wing,  at  a  small  height  above  the  field, 
he  chants  out  such  a  jingling  medley  of  short,  variable  notfis,  uttered  with  such  seeming  confu- 
sion and  rapidity,  and  contimied  for  a  considerable  time,  that  it  appears  as  if  half  a  dozen  birds 
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of  different  kinds  were  all  singing  togetlier.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  tliis  song  by  atriking 
the  high  keys  of  a  piano-forte  at  random,  singly  and  quickly,  making  as  many  sudden  contrasts 
of  high  and  low  notes  as  possible.  Many  of  the  tones  are,  in  themselves,  channing ;  but  they 
succeed  each  other  so  rapidly  that  the  ear  can  hardly  separate  them.  Nevertheless,  the  general 
effect  is  good ;  and,  when  ten  or  twelve  are  all  singing  on  the  same  tree,  the  concert  is  singularly 
pleasing." 

The  manner  in  which  this  bird  strikes  the  pop  lar  imagination  is  happily  illustrated  by  two 
of  our  most  eminent  writers,  Irving  and  Bryant ;  and  although  we  have  ali'eady  noticed  it  at  some 
length  (see  p.  12),  we  surely  need  offer  no  apology  for  giving  these  accurate  and  felicitous  de- 
lineations ; 

"The  happiest  bird  of  our  spring,"  says  Irving,  "and  one  that  rivals  the  European  lark  in  my 
estimation,  is  the  Boblincon  or  Eoblink,  as  he  is  commonly  called.  He  arrives  at  that  choice 
period  of  our  year  which,  in  this  latitude,  answers  to  the  description  of  the  month  of  May,  so 
often  given  by  the  poets.  With  ns,  it  begins  about  the  middle  of  May,  and  lasts  nntil  noariy  the 
middle  of  June.  Earlier  than  this  winter  is  apt  to  return  on  its  traces,  and  to  blight  the  opening 
beauties  of  the  year ;  later  than  this  begin  the  parching  and  panting  and  dissolving  heats  of  snm- 
mer.  But  in  this  gonial  interval  nature  is  in  all  her  freshness  and  fragrance ;  '  the  rains  are  over 
and  gone,  tbe  flowers  appear  npon  the  earth,  the  time  of  the  singing  birds  is  come,  and  the  voice 
of  the  turtle  is  heard  in  the  land.'  The  trees  are  now  in  their  fullest  foliage  and  brightest  ver- 
dure; the  woods  are  gay  with  the  clustered  flowers  of  the  laurel;  the  air  is  perfumed  by  the 
sweet-brier  and  the  wild  rose ;  the  meadows  are  enameled  with  clover-blossoms ;  while  the  young 
apple,  the  peaoh,  and  the  plum  begin  to  swell,  and  the  cherry  to  glow  among  the  green  leaves. 

"This  is  the  chosen  season  of  revelry  of  the  boblink.  He  comes  amid  the  pomp  and  fragrance 
of  the  season ;  his  life  seems  all  sensibility  and  enjoyment,  all  song  and  sunshine.  Ho  is  to  be 
found  in  the  soft  bosoms  of  the  freshest  and  sweetest  meadows,  and  is  most  in  song  when  the 
clover  is  in  blossom.  He  perches  on  the  topmost  twig  of  a  tree,  or  on  some  long,  flaunting  weed, 
and  as  he  rises  and  sinks  with  the  breeze,  pours  forth  a  succession  of  rich  tinkling  notes,  crowd- 
ing one  upon  another  like  the  outpouring  melody  of  the  sky-lark,  and  possessing  the  same  rap- 
turous character.  Sometimes  he  pitches  from  the  summit  of  a  tree,  begins  his  song  as  soon  aa  Le 
gets  upon  the  wing,  and  flutters  tremulously  down  to  the  earth,  as  if  overcome  with  ecstasy  at  his 
own  music.  Sometimes  he  is  in  pursuit  of  his  paramour ;  always  in  full  song,  as  if  he  would  win 
her  by  his  melody,  and  always  with  the  same  appearance  of  intoxication  and  delight. 

"  Of  all  the  birds  of  our  groves  and  meadows,  the  boblink  was  the  envy  of  my  boyhood.  He 
crossed  my  path  in  the  sweetest  weather  and  the  sweetest  season  of  the  year,  when  all  nature 
called  to  the  flelds,  and  the  rural  feeling  throbbed  in  every  bosom,  but  when  I,  luckless  urchin! 
was  doomed  to  be  mured  np  during  the  livelong  day  in  that  purgatory  of  boyhood,  a  school-room. 
It  seemed  as  if  the  little  varlet  mocked  at  me  as  he  flew  by  in  foil  song,  and  sought  to  taunt  me 
with  his  happier  lot.  Oh,  how  I  envied  him  !  No  lessons,  no  task,  no  hateful  school ;  nothing 
but  holiday,  frolic,  green  fields,  and  fine  weather.  Had  I  been  then  more  versed  in  poetry,  I 
might  hare  addressed  him  in  the  words  of  Logan  to  the  cuckoo : 

'  Sweet  bird !  thy  bon-er  ia  ever  green,  '  Oh  I  could  I  fly,  I'd  fly  with  Ihee, 

Thy  skj  is  ever  clear;  We'd  make,  on  joyful  wiag, 

Thoa  hast  no  sorrow  in  thy  note,  Our  annual  visit  round  the  globe, 

Ko  winter  in  tby  year.  Companioaa  of  the  spring!' 

"Further  oliservation  and  experience  have  given  me  a  different  idea  of  this  little  feathered  vo- 
luptuary, which  I  will  venture  to  impart  for  the  benefit  of  my  school-boy  readers,  who  may  regard 
him  with  the  same  unqualified  envy  and  admiration  which  I  once  indnlged.  I  have  shown  him 
only  as  I  saw  him  at  first,  in  what  I  may  call  the  poetic  part  of  his  career,  when  he  in  a  manner 
devoted  himself  to  elegant  pursuits  and  enjoyments,  and  was  a  bird  of  music,  and  song,  and  taste, 
and  sensibility,  and  refinement.  While  this  lasted  be  was  sacred  from  injury  ;  the  very  school- 
boy would  not  fling  a  stone  at  him,  and  the  merest  rustic  would  pause  to  listen  to  his  strain. 
But  mark  the  difference.  As  tlie  year  advances,  as  the  clover  blossoms  disappear,  and  the  spring 
fades  into  summer,  he  gradually  gives  up  his  elegant  tastes  and  habits,  doffs  his  poetical  suit  of 
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black,  assumes  a  russet,  dusky  garb,  and  sinks  to  tlie  gross  enjoyments  of  common,  vulgar  birds. 
His  notes  no  longer  vibrate  on  the  ear ;  lie  is  stnfiing  hiinsalf  with,  the  seeds  of  tlie  tall  weeds,  on 
which  he  lately  swung  and  chanted  so  melodionsly.  He  has  become  a  ' bon-vivant,'  a  'gour- 
mand;' with  him  now  there  is  nothing  like  the  'joys  of  the  table,'  In  a  little  while  he  grows 
tired  of  plain,  homely  fare,  and  is  off  on  a  gastronomical  tour  in  quest  of  foreign  lusuriea.  We 
next  hear  of  him,  with  myriads  of  his  kind,  banqueting  among  the  reeds  of  the  Delaware,  and 
grown  corpulent  with  good  feeding.  He  has  changed  his  name  in  traveling :  Boblincon  no  more, 
he  is  the  Reed-Bird  now,  the  much  sought  for  titbit  of  Pennsylvania  epicures ;  the  rival  in  un- 
lucky fame  of  tlie  ortolan!  Wherever  ho  goes,  pop !  pop !  pop !  cveiy  rusty  firelock  in  the  coun- 
try is  blazing  away.     He  sees  hia  companions  falling  by  thousands  around  him. 

"Does  he  take  warning  and  reform f  Alas,  not  he!  IncoiTigiblo  epicure!  again  he  wings  iiis 
flight.  The  rice-swamps  of  the  South  invito  him.  He  gorges  himself  among  them  almost  to 
bursting ;  he  can  scarcely  fiy  for  corpulency.  Ho  has  once  more  changed  his  name,  and  is  now 
the  famous  Rice-Bird  of  the  Carolinas, 

"Last  stage  of  his  career;  behold  him  spitted  with  dozens  of  his  corpulent  companions,  and 
served  up  a  vaunted  dish  on  the  table  of  some  Sonthcm  gastronome. 

"  Such  is  the  story  of  the  boblink  :  once  spiritual,  mnaical,  admired,  the  joy  of  the  meadows, 
and  the  favorite  bird  of  spring ;  finally,  a  gross  little  sensualist,  who  expiates  his  sensuality  in  the 
larder.  His  story  contains  a  moral  worthy  the  attention  of  all  little  birds  and  little  boys,  warning 
them  to  keep  to  those  refined  and  intellectual  pursuits  which  raised  him  to  so  high  a  pitch  of 
popularity  during  the  early  part  of  his  career;  but  to  eschew  all  tendency  to  that  gross  and  dis- 
sipated indulgence  which  brought  this  mistaken  little  bird  to  an  untimely  end." 

Bryant  speaks  in  a  gayer  humor : 


'  Merrily  swin^ng  ou  briar  and  weed, 

"Six  white  eggs  on  n  bed  of  hay. 

Near  to  the  nest  of  bis  little  dame. 

Flecked  with  purple,  a  pretty  sight: 

0v6v  the  moautsin,  river,  and  mead, 

There  as  the  mother  sits  all  day. 

RobertofLincoln  is  telling  his  name: 

Robert  is  singing  with  all  his  might: 

Boh^)'-linli,  bobKi'-link, 

Bob-o'-iink,  bob-o'-link. 

Spink,  spook,  Epint ; 

Spink,  spank,  spink; 

8nug  and  safe  is  tliat  nest  of  ours, 

Nice  good  wife  that  never  goes  out. 

Hidden  among  the  summer  flowers, 

Keeping  home  while  I  frolic  about. 

Chee,  chee,  chee. 

Chee,  chee.  chee. 

'  Robert  of  Lincoln  is  B"i'y  drest, 

"  Soon  OS  (be  little  ones  chip  the  shell. 

Wearing  a  bright  blue  ivedding-ooat, 

Six  wide  mouths  are  open  for  food; 

White  on  his  ahonlders  and  white  his  crest, 

Robert  ofLincoin  bestirs  him  well, 

Hear  him  call,  in  his  merry  note: 

Gathering  seeds  for  the  hungry  brood ! 

Boh-o'-link,  bob-o'-link, 

Bob-o'-link,  bob-o'-link, 

Spink,  spank,  spinki 

Spink,  spank,  spink. 

Look  whot  a  nico  new  coat  is  mine, 

This  new  life  is  likely  to  bo 

Sure  there  was  never  a  bird  so  fine. 

Hard  for  a  gay  young  fellow  like  me. 

Chee,  chee,  chee. 

Chee,  cbee.  cheo. 

•  Eobert  of  Lincoln's  Qnoiier  wife, 

"  Roberi  of  Lincoln  at  length  is  made 

Prettr  and  quiet,  with  plain  brown  wings. 

Sober  with  work  and  silent  with  care ; 

Passing  at  home  a  patient  life, 

Olf  is  his  holiday  garment  laid. 

Breeds  in  the  grass  while  her  husband  sings : 

Half-forgotten  that  merry  air: 

BobKi'-link,  hob-o'-Unfc, 

Bob-o'-link,  bob-o'-link, 

Spink,  spank,  spinl;; 

Spink,  spank,  spink ; 

Brood,  kind  creature,  and  never  fear 

Nobody  knows  but  my  wife  and  I 

Thieves  or  robbers  while  I  am  here. 

Where  our  nest  and  onr  nestlings  lie. 

Braggart  and  prince  of  braggarts  is  be, 
Pouring  boasts  from  his  little  throat : 
Bob-o'-link,  bob-o'-link, 
Spink,  spank,  spink ; 


Rabi 


Leisure  and  I 
nbertofLinci 
Off  be  flies,  a 


'e  sing  as 


-link,  bob-o'-iink, 
Spink,  spank,  spink; 

When  you  can  pipe  that  merry  old  strain, 

Bobert  ofLincoin,  come  again, 
Chee,  chee,  chee." 
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Sucii  is  tho  Bobolink  of  our  meadows,  and  such  has  ha  been,  from  "creation's  dawa" — a  gay, 
rollicking  feliow,  satisfied  with  himsclt,  and  therpfore  content  ^ith  thu  world  around  him  Wo, 
in  onr  conceit,  iniagmo  that  he  Inca  m  our  fields  icciuse  ho  lo^es  u-s,  and  thit  he  smg^  bec-juse 
his  song  pleases  as ,  but  tht  fict  is,  that  ho  preitra  our  meadows  only  because  they  atJord 
him  food  i^ncl  sheltn  He  i"  not  indebted  to  mati  for  bis  e\]it(.nce,  nor  dependent  upon  man 
for  hia  happiness.  No  doubt  that  be  and  bis  kindred  migrated  to  these  temperate  zone'',  and 
built  their  nests  and  pourf  J  out  their  ditties,  j  ist  as  they  do  now,  m  the  dim  ages  of  the  papf, 
long,  long  before  civilized  man.  had  settled  or  e\cn  discovered  America.  Tho  morning  and  tho 
evening  hymn  of  theae  birds  filled  tho  air  when  only  the  stolid  Indian  waa  then  listener,  or 
even  before,  just  aa  at  the  present  day  The  other  familiar  birds — rabina,  Bp^lrowe,  bhicbirds,  orioles, 
fly-catchers,  swallows- — which  nestle  around  our  houses,  arc  attracted  to  these  places,  not  by  any 
sympathy  with  man,  but  by  the  fruits  he  produces,  and  the  worms  and  insects  that  flounsh  in 
tho  rich  soil  which  he  creates ;  perchanco  in  some  cases  by  the  protection,  which  the  presence  of 
man  affords  to  them  and  their  ofepring,  from  hawks,  owls,  eagles,  and  other  enemies.  Birds  are 
quick  observers;  if  by  chance  one  of  them  finds  a  feast  in  a  field,  in  his  visits  to  it  he  is  noticed, 
and  thus  becomea  a  telegraph  to  others.  In  the  spring  of  1858  I  bad  a  rich  garden-lot  plowed 
up  and  laid  down  to  grass,  sowing  it  first  with  oats  and  then  with  grass-seed.  In  a  week  it  was 
the  general  resort  of  birds  of  many  kinds — robins,  orioles,  cafrbirds,  blaokbirds,  sparrows,  linnets, 
and  finches.  The  circumstances  permitted  me  to  observe  their  proceedings,  and  I  readily  per- 
ceived that  the  orioles,  seeing  the  robins  attracted  to  this  spot,  followed  them  ;  tlie  cat-birda  fol- 
lowed the  orioles,  the  blackbirds  followed  the  cat-birds,  and  so  on.  A  group  of  school-boja  are 
not  sooner  informed  of  a  deposit  of  nuts,  than  are  the  birds,  of  a  harvest  of  seeds  or  insects.  Thua 
it  ia  that  cultivated  districts  become  the  cliief  resort  of  many  species,  especially  during  tho  breed- 
ing season.  By  the  facilities  of  support  thus  afforded,  many  kinds  of  birds  may  bo,  and  doubtless 
are,  increased  in  numbers ;  many,  certainly,  arc  thua  drawn  around  the  abodes  of  man.  But  by 
far  the  larger  part  of  the  birds  throughout  tho  world  are  never  seen  by  man.  Not  a  twentieth 
part  of  the  world's  surface  is  occupied  even  by  tho  thousand  millions  of  hnman  inhabitants.  Tlic 
morning — that  daily  miracle  of  tho  uniyerac — that  diurnal  creation  of  a  world  of  light  out  of  the 
chaos  of  darkness — rises  upon  the  surface  of  the  boundless  sea,  the  lone  mountain,  the  remote 
wilderness,  scattering  on  every  side  its  light,  and  everywhere  waking  its  anthem  of  life,  though  man 
is  not  there  to  witness  it,  or  to  pailicipato  in  it.  Tho  depths  of  the  ocean  are  illumined  with  gems 
and  coral,  and  fishes  of  purple  and  gold,  yet  from  these  boundless  realms  man  is  forever  banished. 
The  goi^eous  trogons  of  Central  America,  the  superb  macaws  of  Brazil,  the  glittering  touracos  of 
Africa,  tho  satin  bower-birds  of  Australia — the  myriads  of  feathered  tribes,  either  glorious  in  the 
splendor  of  their  plumage  or  the  melody  of  their  songs — have  enlivened  their  native  haunts  for 
thousands  of  years  without  the  presence  of  man  ;  nay,  the  very  instincts  of  many  of  these  birds, 
endowed  with  surpassing  beauty,  lead  them  to  hide  their  splendors  in  the  remote,  undiscovered  re- 
cesses of  the  wilderness.  Here,  in  these  hermit  retreats,  they  flourish,  singing,  sporting,  and 
spreading  their  golden  feathers  to  the  sun,  so  long  aa  man  is  not  there ;  when  he  approaches,  they 
dwindle  away  and  perish ;  for  man,  in  respect  to  many  of  the  feathered  tribes,  is  not  their  friend, 
but  their  enemy  and  destroyer.  In  the  Astor  Library  is  a  magnificent  work  by  Gould  on  the  birds  of 
Australia — seven  volumes,  folio — and  all  these  diversified  tribes— some  of  them  of  a  splendor  of  plu- 
mage that  defies  description — have  remained  tilt  the  present  century  unlaiown  to  civilized  man. 
Nay,  whole  races  of  birds,  with  all  their  shining  feathers  and  delicious  melody,  have  lived,  flour- 
ished, and  passed  away,  ages  before  man  was  an  inhabitant  of  tho  earth.  It  is  manifest  that  man, 
in  a  physical  sense,  is  not  necessary  to  the  great  movement  of  life  and  light,  of  majesty  and  do- 
minion, in  tho  universe.  He  is  only  a  bumble  incident  in  creation ;  the  birds  sing  and  the  trees 
wave,  eqnally  unconscious  of  his  presence  and  his  absence.  They  were  not  made  for  him,  nor  he 
for  them  ;  all  are  subservient  to  the  Creator.  How  strange,  how  mysterious,  how  humiliating  is 
the  state  of  man,  self-banished,  by  atheistic  doubt  or  infidelity,  from  tlie  great  Author  of  Life  and 
Light,  since  he,  and  he  alone,  of  all  created  things,  can  know  his  isolation  and  appreciate  bis  con- 
dition ;  how  glorious  his  hopes  and  expectations,  when  viewed  in  that  Mirror  of  Faith  which  carries 
him  beyond  this  transient  being — this  alliance  with  birds  and  beasts — into  everlasting  c 
with  his  Maker  1 
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THE   OORVID^  OR  CEOW8. 

TMs  family  includes  not  only  the  typical  crows,  but  a  number  of  otlier  groups,  as  tlie  Piping- 
Crows,  the  Jays,  the  Tree-Crows,  the  Maffpies,  Choughs,  Jackdaws,  and  Paradise  Birds.  These 
are  all  omiiivoroas,  feeding  on  fruits  and  aninia!  substances  of  various  tinds, 

THE  STEEPERIF^   OR   PIPING-CBOWS. 

Those  hii-ds — the  Cassicans  of  some  authors ;  the  Baritas  of  Cuvier— belong  to  Australia  and 
the  adjacent  islands:  tliey  are  distinguished  from  the  other  Corvidse  by  the  form  of  the  nostrils, 
each  of  which  consists  of  a  long,  narrow  slit  in  the  substance  of  the  bill,  and  is  usually  completely 
exposed.  The  bill  itself  is  long  and  compressed,  broad  at  the  base,  where  the  ridge  projects  upon 
the  forehead,  and  the  tip  is  more  or  less  notched.  They  are  restless,  noisy,  and  omnivorous  like 
other  crows,  hut,  unlike  them,  they  have  some  musical  notes.  One  species,  the  Flutb-plaving 
Cassioan,  Qymiiorhina  tibicen,  is  of  a  grayish-brown  color,  and  is  very  voracious,  even  devouring 
small  birds.  The  "Wakeitino  Cassioan,  Coracias  strepera  of  Latham,  is  found  m  Norfolk  Island; 
it  never  sleeps  at  night,  but  keeps  the  country  round  awake  by  its  sonorous  cries. 

THE   GABBULIN^  OR  JAYS. 

Genus  GAERULTJS :  Garrulus, — ITiis  includes  the  Commok  Jay  op  Europe — the  Gaza 
Verla  of  the  Italians,  the  Geai  of  the  French,  and  Hole-H&ker  of  the  Germans — G.  glandarius. 
It  is  a  very  beautiful  bird,  sixteen  inches  long,  of  a  light  reddish-brown  color,  with  the  primary 
wing-coverts  bright  bine,  elegantly  banded  with  black.  The  feathers  of  the  fore  part  of  the 
head  arc  whitish,  spotted  with  black,  and  elongated  so  as  to  form  a  crest,  which  the  bird  can 
erect  at  pleasure ;  the  quill-feathers  of  the  wings  and  tail,  and  a  streak  on  each  side  of  the  chin, 
are  black.  It  is  common  throughout  Europe;  inhabits  thick  woods,  and  is  shy  in  its  habits.  It 
feeds  to  a  great  extent  upon  vegetable  matters,  such  as  acorns  and  beech-mast,  and  in  summer 
often  visits  gardens,  tempted  by  the  cultivated  fruits.  It  also  feeds  on  insects  and  worms.  Its 
neat  is  formed  in  tall  bushes,  or  in  the  lower  branches  of  trees ;  but  always'well  concealed  among 
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the  Ipve'  Tt  K  cup  aLipel  forme  1  of  sm-ill  sticks,  and  linefl  with  finer  matenala,  such  as  small 
roots  and  glass,  tlit,  e^gs  aro  fivt,  oi  &i\  in  number.  It  is  of  a  h\e!y  disposition,  and  has  a  trick 
of  concealing  objects  and  laying  up  stores  like  the  magpie.  It  is  capable  of  some  education,  and 
has  great  powew  of  imitation.  In  a  state  of  nature  it  has  been  known  to  mimic  the  voices  of 
other  animals  so  exactly  that  it  was  difficult  to  believe  that  the  creatures  personated  were  really 
absent  Montagu  says,  that  in  the  spring  tiie  Jay  will  sometimes  utter  a  sort  of  song,  which  he 
describes  as  soft  and  pleasing,  but  into  which  it  introduces  at  intervals  the  bleating  of  a  laanb,  the 
mewing  of  a  cat,  the  note  of  a  kite  or  buzzard,  the  hooting  of  an  owl,  and  even  the  neighing  of  a 
horse  and  similar  sounds.  In  confinement,  of  course,  a  wider  field  is  opened  for  the  bird's  talents 
for  mimicry ;  and  it  usually  takes  advantage  of  its  position  to  pick  np  and  repeat  every  sound 
with  whicii  it  is  familiar.  Thus  Bewick  mentions  a  Jay  that  imitated  "the  sound  of  a  saw  so 
exactly  that,  though  it  was  on  a  Sunday,  we  could  hardly  he  persuaded  that  there  was  not  a  car- 
penter at  work  in  the  house."  Mr.  Yarrell  also  refers  to  one  of  these  birds,  in  the  possession  of 
a  surgeon  in  Berkshire,  which,  before  it  was  twelve  months  old,  imitated  the  ordinary  household 
sounds  with  astonishing  accuracy.  He  would  give  what  might  be  called  a  Poultry-yard  Enter- 
tainment, imitating  the  calling  of  the  fowls  to  feed,  and  all  the  noises  of  the  fowls  themselves  in 
perfection ;  but  the  crowing  of  the  cook  was  not  managed  so  well.  The  barking  and  noises  of 
the  house-dog  were  imitated  in  a  style  that  could  not  b^  distinguished  from  the  original. 

Among  several  other  foreign  species  of  Jay  are  the  (?.  infaustus,  somewhat  smaller  than  the 
preceding,  found  in  Northern  Europe;  and  the  G.  lanceolatas  and  G.  hispecularh,  both  of  India. 

In  America  the  jays  are  more  numerous  than  in  the  other  hemisphere,  though  they  chiefly  be- 
long to  the  warmer  regions  of  this  continent.  The  prevailing  hues  are  different  shades  of  blue, 
variegated  with  white,  black,  or  yellow.  They  generally  possess  the  characteristics  of  cunning 
and  the  turn  for  mimicry  belonging  to  the  European  jay.  The  prominent  species  in  the  United 
States  is  the  Blub  Jay,  G.  cristalus.  This  is  eleven  inches  long;  light  purplish-blue  above;  be- 
neath white,  with  a  faint  bluish  tinge.  It  is  migratory  in  New  England,  but  becomes  sedentary  iu' 
the  Middle  States;  found  from  Texas  to  Canada.  Wilson  says;  "This  elegant  bird  is  distin- 
guished as  a  kind  of  beau  among  the  feathered  tenants  of  our  woods,  by  the  brilliancy  of  his 
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dress;  and,  lite  most,  otlier  coxcombs,  makes  himself  still  more  conspicuous  by  hia  loquacity,  and 
the  oddnesa  of  Lis  tones  and  gestures.  He  is  an  almost  universal  inhabitant  of  the  woods,  fre- 
quenting the  thickest  settlements  as  well  as  the  deepest  recesses  of  the  forest,  where  his  squalling 
voice  often  alarms  the  deer,  to  the  disappointment  and  mortification  of  the  hunter ;  one  of  whom 
informed  me,  that  he  made  it  a  point,  in  summer,  to  kill  every  jay  he  could  meet  with.  In  the 
charming  season  of  spring,  when  every  thicket  pours  forth  harmony,  the  part  performed  by  the 
jay  always  catches  the  car.  He  appears  to  be  among  his  fellow-musicians  what  the  trumpeter  is 
in  a  band,  some  of  bis  notes  having  no  distant  resemblance  to  the  tones  of  that  instrument. 
These  he  has  the  faculty  of  changing  through  a  great  variety  of  modulations,  according  to  the 
particular  humor  he  happens  to  he  in.  When  disposed  for  ridicule,  there  is  scarce  a  bird  whose 
peculiarities  of  song  he  cannot  tune  his  notes  to.  When  engaged  in  the  blandishments  of  love, 
they  resemble  the  soft  chatterings  of  a  duct,  arA,  while  ho  nestles  among  the  thick  branches  of 
the  cedar,  are  scarce  heard  at  a  few  paces'  distance ;  but  he  no  sooner  discovers  your  approach 
than  he  sets  up  a  sadden  and  vehement  outcry,  flying  off,  and  screaming  with  all  his  might,  as 
if  he  called  the  whole  feathered  tribes  of  the  neighborhood  to  witness  some  outrageous  usage  he" 
had  received.  When  he  hops  undisturbed  among  tiie  high  branches  of  the  oak  and  hickory,  they 
become  soil  and  musical ;  and  his  calls  of  the  female,  a  stranger  would  readily  mistake  for  the  re- 
peated screafcings  of  an  nngreaaed  wheelbari-ow.  All  these  he  accompanies  with  various  nods, 
jerks,  and  other  gesticulations,  for  which  the  whole  tiibe  of  jays  are  remarkable. 

"This  bird  bnilds  a  lai^e  nest,  frequently  in  the  cedar,  sometimes  on  an  apple-tree,  lines  it  with 
dry  fibrous  roots,  and  lays  five  eggs,  of  a  dull  olive,  spotted  with  brown.  The  male  is  particularly 
careful  of  not  being  heard  near  the  place,  making  bis  visits  as  silently  and  secretly  as  possible. 
His  favorite  food  consists  of  chestnuts,  acorns,  and  Indian  corn.  He  occasionally  feeds  on  bugs 
and  caterpillars,  and  sometimes  pays  a  plundering  visit  to  the  orchard,  cherry-rows,  and  potato- 
patch  ;  and  has  been  known,  in  times  of  scarcity,  to  venture  into  tlie  barn,  through  openings  be- 
tween the  weather-boards.  In  these  cases  he  is  extremely  active  and  silent,  and,  if  surprised  in 
the  fact,  makes  his  escape  with  precipitation,  but  without  noise,  as  if  conscious  of  his  criminality. 

"  Of  all  birds,  lie  is  the  moat  bitter  enemy  of  the  owl.  No  sooner  lias  he  discovered  the  retreat 
of  one  of  these,  than  he  summons  the  whole  feathered  fraternity  to  his  assistance,  who  suiTound 
the  glimmering  solitaire,  and  attack  him  from  all  sides,  raising  such  a  shout  as  may  be  heard,  in 
a  still  day,  more  than  half  a  mile  off.  When,  in  my  hunting  excursions,  I  have  passed  near  this 
scene  of  tnamlt,  I  have  imf^ined  to  myself  that  I  heard  the  insulting  party  venting  their  respect- 
ive charges  with  aO  the  virulency  of  a  Billingsgate  mob;  the  owl,  meanwhile,  returning  every 
compliment  with  a  broad,  goggling  stare.  The  war  becomes  louder  and  louder,  and  the  owl  at 
length,  forced  to  betake  himself  to  flight,  is  foiiowed  by  his  whole  ti'ain  of  persecutors,  until  driven 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  their  jurisdiction. 

"  But  the  blue  jay  himself  is  not  guiltless  of  similar  depredations  with  the  owl,  and  becomes  in 
his  turn  the  very  tyrant  he  detested,  when  he  sneaks  through  the  woods,  as  he  frequently  does, 
and  among  the  thickets  and  hedge-rows,  plundering  every  nest  he  can  find  of  its  eggs,  tearing  up 
the  callow  young  by  piecemeal,  and  spreading  alarm  and  sorrow  around  him.  The  cries  of  the 
distressed  parents  soon  bring  togetlier  a  number  of  interested  spectators— for  birds  in  such  cir- 
cumstances seem  truly  to  sympathize  with  each  other — and  he  is  sometimes  attacked  with  such 
spirit  as  to  be  under  the  necessity  of  making  a  speedy  retreat. 

"He  is  not  only  bold  and  vociferous,  but  possesses  a  considerable  talent  for  mimicry,  and  seems 
to  enjoy  great  satisfaction  in  mocking  and  teeing  other  birds,  particularly  the  sparrow-hawk,  im- 
itating his  cry  wherever  he  sees  him,  and  squealing  out  as  if  caught;  this  soon  brings  a  number 
of  his  own  tribe  around  him,  who  all  join  in  the  flfolic,  darting  about  the  hawk,  and  feigning  the 
cries  of  a  bird  sorely  wounded,  and  already  under  the  clutches  of  its  devoucer;  while  others  lie 
concealed  in  bushes,  ready  to  second  their  associates  in  the  attack.  But  this  ludicrous  farce  often 
terminates  tragically.  The  hawk,  singling  out  one  of  the  most  insolent  and  provoking,  sweeps 
upon  him  in  an  unguarded  moment,  and  offers  him  up  a  sacrifice  to  his  hunger  and  resentment. 
In  an  instant  the  tune  is  changed ;  all  their  buffoonery  vanishes,  and  loud  and  incessant  screams 
proclaim  their  disaster. 
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"  Wierever  the  jay  hm  tad  the  advantage  of  education  from  man,  hi!  has  not  only  shown  him- 
self an  apt  scholar,  bnt  his  suavity  of  manners  seems  equalled  only  by  his  art  and  contrivances, 
though  it  must  be  confessed,  that  his  itch  for  thieving  keeps  pace  with  all  h  9  other  ai.qHircments 
Dr.  Mease  informs  me,  that  a  blue  jay,  which  was  brought  up  in  the  tam  ij  of  a  gentleman  had 
aU  the  tricks  and  loquacity  of  a  parrot ;  pilfered  every  tiling  he  tould  conveniei  tly  uiiry  off  and 
hid  them  in  holes  and  crevices;  answered  to  his  name  with  great  sociability  when  called  on 
could  articulate  a  number  of  words  pretty  distinctly ;  and,  when  hp  heard  an  nncoinmon  noiae  or 
loud  talking,  seemed  impatient  to  contribute  his  share  to  the  general  ttstivity,  bj  a  display  of  all 
the  oratorical  powers  he  was  possessed  of. 

"Mr.  Bartram  relates  an  instance  of  the  jay's  sagacity  worthy  of  remark.  'Having  caught  a 
jay  in  the  winter  season,'  says  he,  'I  turned  him  loose  in  the  green-house,  and  fed  him  with  corn, 
the  heart  of  which  they  are  very  fond  of.  This  grain  being  ripe  and  hard,  the  bird  at  first  found 
a  difficulty  in  breaking  it,  as  it  would  start  from  his  bill  when  he  struck  it.  After  looking  about, 
and,  as  if  considering  for  a  moment,  ho  picked  up  his  grain,  carried  and  placed  it  close  up  in  a 
comer  on  the  shelf,  between  the  wall  and  a  plant-box,  where,  being  confined  on  three  sides,  he 
soon  effected  his  purpose,  and  continued  afterward  to  make  use  of  this  same  practical  expedient.' 
'The  jay,'  continues  this  judicious  observer,  'is  one  of  the  most  useful  agents  in  the  economy  of 
nature  for  disseminating  forest  trees  and  other  ruciferous  and  hard-seeded  vegetables  on  which 
they  feed.  Their  chief  employment,  during  the  autumnal  season,  is  foraging  to  supply  their  win- 
ter stores.  In  performing  this  necessary  duty,  they  drop  abundance  of  seed  in  their  flight  over 
fields,  hedges,  and  by  fences,  where  they  alight  to  deposit  them  in  the  postrholes,  <fec.  It  is  re- 
markable what  numbers  of  young  trees  rise  up  in  fields  and  pastures  after  a  wet  winter  and 
spring.     These  birds  alone  are  capable,  in  a  few  years'  time,  to  replant  all  the  cleared  lands,'" 

The  Canada  Jay,  &.  Canadensis,  is  ten  inches  long ;  head  black ;  ha«k  leaden-gray  ;  beneath 
light  leaden-brown.  It  is  a  northern  bird,  but  found  occasionally  in  the  winter  as  far  south  aa 
New  York,  where  it  is  called  the  CarrtonrBird.  The  G.  Stelleri  is  generally  of  a  blue  color,  head 
and  neck  blackish  ;  tail  long ;  whole  length  twelve  inches ;  found  in  Mexico.  The  C.  Floridetisis 
is  eleven  to  twelve  inches  long ;  back  light  yellowish-browii ;  head,  wings,  and  tail  blue ;  beneath 
gray;  found  in  Florida  and  the  Western  States.  The  'ff.  u^immarinMs  is  twelve  inches  long, 
blue  and  brownish-olive;  found  in  California,  The  Mbxicait  Jat,  Cyanoeorax  luxuosus,  beau- 
tifully figured  by  Cassin,  has  the  head  blue  and  black,  and  the  body  a  parrot-like  green ;  it  is 
above  twelve  inches  long,  and  found  in  Texas  and  Mexico.  Priboe  Maximilian's  Jay,  Gymno- 
i^tta  cyanocephala,  also  figured  by  Cassin,  is  ten  inches  long;  color  ashy-blue;  found  in  New 
Mexico  and  Nebraska.     There  are  several  other  species  in.  North  America, 

Among  the  South  American  species  are  the  Qebat  CRESrED  Jay,  Cyanoeorax  pileatus,  C.  vw- 
laceus,  C.  azureus,  Cyafiocitla  ornata,  &a. 

Genus  NUCIFRAGA  :  N'ltcifraga. — To  this  belongs  the  Nut-Cracker,  N.  caryocalactes — the 
Came  noix  of  the  French:  size  of  the  Envopean  jay ;  color  umber-brown,  dappled  with  white  spots; 
nestles  in  hollow  trees;  the  eggs  five  or  sis;  feeds  on  insects,  the  seeds  of  pine,  and  berries; 
sometimes  on  young  birds  and  eggs;  it  cracks  nuts  in  the  same  manner  as  the  nut-hatch ;  found 
in  Central  Europe ;  rare  in  England.     There  are  varieties  of  pure  white  and  yellowish- white, 

THE   GALL^ATIN^  OB   TKEE-CROWS. 

In  these  birds  the  upper  mandible  is  not  toothed  at  the  tip  ;  the  bill  is  short,  with  the  ridge 
much  elevated  at  the  base,  and  considerably  curved  ;  the  wings  are  short  and  rounded,  the  tail 
long,  the  tarsi  covered  with  transverse  scales,  and  the  two  lateral  toes  are  unequal.  The  species 
are  peculiar  to  the  eastern  hemisphere,  of  which  they  generally  inhabit  the  warmer  regions.  The 
typical  species,  Callfeas  cinerea,  sometimes  called  the  Nbw  Zealand  Crow,  in  its  habits  resem- 
bles the  ordinary  crows,  feeding  on  fruits,  insects,  and  occasionally  on  small  birds ;  its  general 
color  is  a  greenish-black,  and  on  each  side  of  the  head  there  is  a  small  wattle  of  a  bright  blue  tint 

THE  CORVINjE   or   TRUE   CROWS, 

These,  like  the  preceding,  are  destitute  of  the  teeth  at  the  tip  of  the  upper  mandible,  the  ridge 
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of  which  is  more  or  less  curved ;  the  wings  are  long,  and  very  slightly  rounded,  the  tail  variable 
in  form,  the  tarsi  long,  and  covered  with  transverse  scales,  and  the  two  lateral  toes  are  equal. 
Some  of  this  species  are  undoubtedly  the  most  intelligent  of  the  feathered  races. 

Genus  C0RVU8 :  Corvus. — At  the  head  of  this  stands  the  Raven,  C  eorax,  among  the  most 
remarkable  of  the  leathered  races.  It  is  two  feet  long;  its  color  black,  tinged  with  violet.  Like 
all  the  corvine  birds,  it  has  a  high,  round,  knife-shaped  beat,  provided  with  bristles  at  the  base, 
which  incline  forward.  It  is  common  to  the  northern  parts  of  both  continents  ;  builds  in  wooded 
districts ;  lays  from  three  to  five  eggs  of  a  soiled-green  color,  spotted  with  olive-brown.  Its  food 
consists  of  dead  animal  matter,  oven  carrion,  with  worms,  grubs,  reptiles,  birds'  eg^s,  fish,  and 
sheli-fish.  It  is  also  charged  with  carrying  off  young  ducks  and  chickens  from  the  farms  that 
chance  to  be  near  its  haunts.  It  is  exceedingly  intelligent,  and  can  be  taught  to  articulate  words ; 
it  lives  to  a  great  age,  a  hundred  years  or  more  it  is  said,  and  from  early  periods  of  history  has 
been  connected  with  various  popular  superstitions.  In  the  Bible  we  are  told  that  at  the  end  of 
forty  days,  after  the  great  flood  had  covered  the  earth,  Noah,  wishing  to  ascertain  whether  or  no 
the  waters  had  abated,  sent  forth  a  raven,  which  did  not  return  into  the  ark.  This  is  the  first 
historical  notice  of  this  species.     Though  the  ravon  was  declared  unclean  by  the  law  of  Moses, 
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yet,  when  the  prophet  Elijah  proYoked  the  enmity  of  Ahab  by  prof  hesying  against  him  and  hid 
himself  by  the  Brook  Cherith,  the  ra^  ens  were  appointed  by  lieavon  to  bring  bim  hi^  daily  food. 
But,  though  thus  honored,  this  bird  aeema  in  all  ages  to  hi^o  been  considered  ominous  of  evil. 
In  the  days  of  anguries  and  divination,  it  was  used  by  the  prieafa  aa  the  instrument  of  foretelling 
future  events,  and  all  its  actions,  its  flight,  and  every  modulation  of  its  cvoakings,  were  watched 
as  the  awful  suggestions  of  prophecy.  In  most  cases,  the  managers  of  these  oracles  were  impos- 
tors, using  them  only  as  means  of  gaining  an  ascendency  over  the  people ;  the  latter,  however, 
were  real  believera,  and  in  some  cases  their  credulity  was  so  great  that  individuals  ate  the  heart 
and  entrails  of  the  raven,  under  the  idea  that  its  prophetic  iaculty  would  thus  pass  into  their  pos- 
session I  Taking  advantage  of  the  superstitions  which  even  yet  are  associated  with  the  raven, 
the  poet  Poe  has  produced  a  poem  to  which  this  bird  gives  title,  and  which,  by  its  spectral  images, 
produces  a  striking  effect  on  the  imagination : 


d  Buiter, 


"  Open  here  I  flung  my  eimtU 
When,  with  raimy  n  flirt  an 
In  there  stepp'd  a  stately  n 

Of  the  saintly  days  of  yore : 
Kot  the  least  obeisance  made  he, 
Kot  an  instant  etopp'd  or  staid  he, 
But,  wia  mien  of  lord  or  lady, 

Perched  above  my  chamber  doo 
Perched  upon  a  bust  of  PoUna, 

Just  above  my  chamber  door ; 

Perched  and  sat,  and  nothing  m 

"  Then  this  ebon  bird  beguiling 
My  sad  fbjioy  into  smiiing, 
By  the  grim  and  stem  dBOornm 

Of  the  countenance  it  wore : 

'  Though  thy  crest  be  shorn  and  shaven 
Thou'— I  said—'  art  sore  no  craven. 


Ghastly,  grim,  and  ancient  raven, 

Wnndering  Irom  the  nightly  shore 

Tell  me  what  thy  lordly  name  is. 

On  the  night's  Fliitonian  shore?'— 
Quoth  the  raven,  '  Nevermore !' 


'  'Be  that  word  our  sign  of  parting, 
Bird  or  fiend,'  I  shrieked  upstarting; 
'  Get  thee  back  into  tie  tempest, 

And  the  night's  Plutonian  shorel 
I^ave  no  black  plume  as  a  token 
Of  that  lie  thy  soul  hath  spoken — 
Leave  my  loneliness  unbroken, 

Quit  the  bust  above  my  door; 
Take  thy  beak  from  out  my  heart. 

And  take  thy  form  from  off  my  door'— 

Quoth  the  raven,  'Nevermore!'" 


There  is  perhaps  no  bird  n 
A  British  writer  says  it  "  cro; 


e  widely  distributed  over  the  surface  of  the  globe  than  the  raven, 
i  as  gravely  fB  with  ourselves  on  the  shores  of  the  Black  and  Cas- 
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pian.  Seas,  visits  our  Indian  metropolis  of  Calcutta,  forces  its  way  over  the  guarded  sliorcs  of  Ja- 
pan, dwells  among  our  busy  descendants  of  America,  ranges  from  Mount  Etna  to  the  Iceland  cold 
of  Hecla,  and  braves  tlie  rigor  of  thfe  arctic  regions  as  far  as  Melville's  Island."  Captain  Boss 
speaks  of  it  as  "one  of  tbe  few  birds  capable  of  bi-aving  the  severity  of  an  arctic  winter  ;"  and 
Dr.  Richardson  says  that  "  it  frequents  the  Barren  Grounds  of  the  most  intense  winter  cold,  its 
movements  being  directed  in  a  great  measure  by  tliose  of  the  herds  of  reindeer,  musk-oxen,  and 
bisons,  which  it  follows,  ready  to  assist  in  devouring  such  as  are  killed  by  beasts  of  prey  or  by 
accident.  No  sooner  has  a  hunter  slaughtered  an  animal  than  these  birds  are  seen  coming  from 
various  quarters  to  feast  on  the  offil '  and  consider-ible  numbers  constantly  attend  the  fisting  sta 
tions,  where  they  sli  w  cq  1  bo  Ines^  an  1  a[  ac  ty  The  av  n  s  rar  y  seen  in  the  Eastern 
States,  but  is  comrao  the  W     t  in  1    spp   ally  n  the        n  ty  ot  N  aga  a,  and  thence  north- 

ward to  tlio  Fur  Co  n 


The  Cabkion-Ckow-  of  Europe,  C.  Corone—Comeille  Noire  of  the  FrcncH— in  England  passes 
under  the  various  names  of  Flesh-Crow,  Gor-Crow,  Blach  Crow,  Corhy-Crow,  and  Hoody.  It  is 
eighteen  inches  long,  its  plumage  black  and  highly  glossed,  witli  purple  reflections  above  and 
green  beneath.  It  is  naturally  intelligent,  and  living  in  the  vicinity  of  man  becomes  exceedingly 
wary  ;  it  readily  distinguishes  between  a  man  with  a  gun  in  his  hand,  and  from  whom  it  flies 
in  fear  and  terror,  and  a  man  on  horseback,  whom  it  permits  to  approach  more  nearly  without 
signs  of  alarm.  It  inhabits  at  all  seasons  Germany,  France,  Spain,  Great  Britain,  and  Italy, 
Temminck  says  it  is  a  native  of  Japan.  It  lives  in  pairs  all  the  year,  and  seldom  more 
than  two  are  found  together,  unless  at  a  feast  of  carrion.  Its  partiality  to  animal  food,  even 
though  it  be  in  a  putrid  state,  has  given  it  several  of  its  popular  names.  It  attacks  lambs  and 
small  quadrupeds,  as  well  as  young  birds;  it  also  eats  shell-fish  on  the  sea-shore.  In  default 
of  meat  it  eats  grain,  potatoes,  and  has  been  known  to  feed  on  green  walnuts.  It  is  an  early 
breeder,  and  commences  building  its  nest  in  February.  Tho  female  lays  four  or  five  eggs  of  a 
pale  bluish-green,  spotted  and  speckled  with  two  shades  of  ash-colot  and  clove-brown.  Its  voice 
is  harsh,  but  in  captivity  it  becomes  tame  and  familiar,  and  shows  a  great  deal  of  amusmg  cun- 
ning.    The  following  ballad  is  descriptive  of  some  of  the  more  remarkable  characteristics  of  this 

"  The  Cnrrion  Crow  is  n  seiton  bold, 
He  cakelh  the  dead  from  out  the  mould ; 
He  delveth  the  groiiud  like  a  miser  old, 
Stealthily  biding  his  store  of  gold. 

Cavi!  caw! 
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"  The  Carrion-Crow  halh  ft  cpftt  of  blnok, 

Silky  and  sleek  like  a  priest's,  on  his  baoki 

Like  a  lawyer  ho  grubbeth — no  matter  what  way — 

The  fouler  the  offal  the  richer  his  prey. 

OawlcmoHhs  Oirrwn-Cmui .' 
Dig  !  diy  /  in,  tile  ground  ieh/w  1 

"  The  Carriou-Crow  hath  a  dainty  maw, 
With  aarory  pickings  ho  crammetli  his  craw  i 
Kept  meat  from  the  gibbet  it  pleageth  his  whim, 
It  never  can  hx-n^  too  long  for  him. 

"  The  Carrion-Crow  amelleth  powder,  'tie  aaid, 
Like  a  soldier  eacheweth  the  taate  of  eold  lead; 
Ko  jester  in  mime  hath  more  marteloua  wit, 
For  wherever  he  Ughtett  he  maketh  a  hit. 

Cmi!  I  caiii  I  the  Carrimir  Orow  I 
Dig  !  A'uj  !  %n  the  ground  ielmo  /" 

The  AMEftiCitj  Crow,  C.  Americanus,  is  Bomewtat  smaller  tLati  the  preceding;  it  differs  from 
that  species  also  in  having  a  more  socotous  voice,  and  in  being  gregarious  in  its  habits.  In  color, 
form,  and  food  it  is  similar.  Its  length  is  seventeen  inches ;  its  color  a  shiny,  glossy  blue-black  ; 
t!i       1       ftl     f       1        wm     h  t  d  11        tl     f     1  ts    f  s,  t        nn,frog8,tad- 

p  1  s,  liz     Is,         11  fi  h       1    1    II  fl  1       "W 1  Th  p    I    p     tl      m    t     enerally 

tw  ll-isfcbl       It    11  Idbdh  tl  lody    t  beatity  of 

pi  mag  11  ffl    !  vilty    fm  t  mm      I  h  tli  trary,  he 

I  1  d  as  tl  i  I  pi  I  —  k  d  f  bl  k-c  ted  g  bo  I  1  h  rs  over  the 
fi  Id      f  th        d    t  f  tte  th      1  b  rs       d  by  h  ty     ft      bl    t  ig  their  ex- 

p    tat  H  t  <1  as  1         by  th    f    ra      w  tch  I       \  i  t  d  by    1    ost         y  b    rer  of  a 

gnwl       11 1        ph       Idtt        hdth  b    tow  d       1  im     t  11  d  sagac- 

tyf    b}     d  th  t    bl        th  ttl    wl    1   t  b   w    Id  1     g  i^    h    c  ceased 

to  exist.  It  is  a  constant  attendant  on  agriculture,  and  a  general  inhabitant  of  the  cultivated 
parts  of  North  America.  In  the  interior  of  the  forest  he  is  more  rare,  unless  during  tho  season 
of  breeding.  He  is  particularly  attached  to  low,  flat  com  countries  lying  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  sea  or  of  large  rivers ;  and  ia  more  numerous  in  the  Northern  than  Southern  States,  where 
vultures  abound,  witli  whom  the  crows  are  nnable  to  contend.  About  the  middle  of  March  they 
pair,  and  soon  begin  to  build,  generally  choosing  a  high  tree ;  their  nests  are  formed  externally 
of  sticks,  wet  moss,  tliin  bark,  mixed  with  mossy  earth,  and  lined  with  large  quantities  of  horse- 
hair, to  the  amount  of  more  than  half  a  pound,  some  cow-hair,  and  some  wool,  forming  a  very 
soft  and  elastic  bed.  The  eggs  arc  four,  of  a  pale  green  color,  marked  with  numerous  specks  and 
blotches  of  olive.  During  this  interesting  season  the  male  is  extremely  watchful,  making  frequent 
excursions  of  half  a  mile  or  so  in  circuit  to  reconnoiter ;  and  tho  mstant  hp  observes  a  person  ap- 
proaching, he  gives  the  alarm,  when  both  male  and  female  retire  to  a  distance  till  tho  intruder 
has  gone  past.  He  also  regularly  carries  food  to  his  mate  while  she  is  sitting,  occasionally  re- 
lieves her,  and,  when  she  returns,  again  resigns  up  his  post.  At  this  time,  alw),  as  well  as  until 
the  young  are  able  to  fly,  they  preserve  uncommon  silence,  th^t  then  retreat  may  not  bo  sus- 
pected. 

"  It  is  in  the  month  of  May,  and  until  the  middle  of  June,  that  the  crow  is  most  destructive  to 
the  corn-fields,  digging  np  the  newly  planted  grains  of  maize,  pulling  up  by  the  roots  those  that 
have  begun  to  vegetate,  and  thus  frequently  obliging  the  farmer  to  replant,  or  lose  the  benefit  of 
the  soil ;  and  this  sometimes  twice,  and  even  three  tim^  occasioning  a  considerable  additional 
expense,  and  inequality  of  harvest.  Ko  mercy  is  now  shown  him.  The  myriads  of  worms,  moles, 
mice,  caterpillars,  grubs,  and  beetles,  which  he  has  destroyed,  are  altogether  overlooked  on  these 
occasions.  Detected  in  robbing  the  hens'  nests,  pulling  up  the  cofti,  and  killing  the  yonng  chick- 
ens, he  is  considered  as  an  outlaw,  and  sentenced  to  destruction.  But  the  great  difficulty  is,  how 
to  put  this  sentence  io  execution.  In  vain  the  gunner  skulks  along  tho  hedges  and  fences  ;  his 
faitiiful  sentinels,  planted  on  some  commanding  point,  raise  the  alarm,  and  disappoint  vengeance 
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of  its  object.  The  coast  again  clear,  hf  returns  once  more  in  ailonco,  ti>  tinisli  tiic  repast  he  had 
begnn.  Sometimes  he  approaches  the  farm-house  by  stealth,  in  scarcli  uf  young  cliickens,  which 
he  is  in  the  habit  of  snatching  off,  when  he  can  elude  the  vigilance  of  the  mother  hen,  who  often 
proves  too  formidable  for  him. 

"So  universal  is  the  hatred  ix>  crowa,  that  few  states,  either  here  or  in  Europe,  have  neglected 
to  offer  rewards  for  their  destruction.  In  the  United  States  they  have  been  repeatedly  ranked 
in  our  laws  with  the  wolves,  the  panthers,  foxes,  and  squirrels,  and  a  proportionable  premium 
offered  for  their  heads,  to  be  paid  by  any  jnatice  of  the  peace  to  whom  they  are  delivered.  On 
all  these  accounts,  various  modes  have  been  invented  for  capturing  them.  They  have  been  taten 
in  clap-nets,  commonly  used  for  taking  pigeons,  two  or  three  live  crows  being  prcvioasly  procured 
as  decoys,  or,  as  they  are  called,  stool-crows.  Corn  has  been  steeped  in  a  strong  decoction  of 
hellebore,  whicii,  when  eaten  by  them,  produces  a  giddiness,  and  iinally,  it  is  said,  death.  Pieces 
of  paper  formed  into  the  shape  of  a  hollow  cone,  besmeared  within  with  bird-lime,  and  a  grain  or 
two  of  com  drapped  on  the  bottom,  have  also  been  adopted.  Numbers  of  these  being  placed  on 
the  ground,  where  corn  has  been  planted,  the  crows  attempting  to  reach  the  grains  ai'e  instantly 
hoodwinked,  fly  directly  upward  to  a  great  height,  but  generally  descend  near  the  spot  whence 
they  rose,  and  are  easily  taken.  The  reeds  of  their  roosting  places  are  sometimes  set  on  fire 
during  a  dark  night,  and  the  gunners  having  previously  posted  themselves  around,  the  crows  rise 
in  great  nproar,  and  amid  the  general  consternation,  by  the  light  of  tlio  burnings,  hundreds  of 
them  are  shot  down. 

"Crows  have  been  employed  to  catch  crows  by  the  following  stratagem  ;  a  live  crow  is  pinned 
by  the  wings  down  to  the  ground  on  his  back  by  means  of  two  shai'p,  forked  sticks.  Thus  situ- 
ated, his  cries  are  loud  and  incessant,  particoiarly  if  any  other  crows  are  within  view.  These, 
sweeping  down  about  him,  are  instantly  grappled  by  the  prostrate  piisoner,  by  the  same  instinct- 
ive impulse  that  urges  a  drowning  person  to  grasp  at  every  thing  within  his  reach.  Having  dis- 
engaged the  game  from  his  clutches,  the  trap  is  again  ready  for  another  experiment ;  and  by  pin- 
ning down  each  captive  successively,  as  soon  as  taken,  in  a  short  time  you  will  probably  have  a 
large  flock  screaming  above  you,  in  concert  with  the  ontrageona  prisoners  below.*  Many  farm- 
ers, however,  are  content  with  hanging  up  the  skins  or  dead  carcasses  of  crows  in  their  corn-fields, 
in  terrorem;  others  depend  altc^ether  on  the  gun,  keeping  one  of  their  people  supplied  with  am- 
munition, and  constantly  on  the  look-out.  In  hard  winters  the  crows  suifer  severely,  so  that  they 
have  been  observed  to  fall  down  in  the  fields,  and  the  roads,  exhausted  with  cold  and  hunger.  In 
one  of  these  winters,  and  during  a  long-continued,  deep  snow,  more  than  six  hundred  crows  were 
shot  on  the  cai'cass  of  a  dead  horse,  which  was  placed  at  a  proper  distance  from  the  stable,  from  a 
hole  of  which  the  discharges  were  made.  The  premiums  awarded  for  these,  with  tl  e  pr  c  pa  d 
for  the  quills,  produced  nearly  as  much  aa  the  original  value  of  the  horse,  besides  as  the  man 
himself  assured  me,  saving  feathers  sufficient  for  filling  a  bed. 

"The  crow  is  easily  raised  and  domesticated,  and  it  is  only  when  thug  rendered  unausp  c  o  is 
of,  and  placed  on  terms  of  familiarity  with  man,  that  the  true  traits  of  his  geniua  an!  nat  ve  d  a 
position  fully  develop  themselves.  In  this  state  ho  soon  leai'us  to  distinguish  all  the  i  emb  rs 
of  the  family  ;  fiiea  toward  the  gate  screaming  at  the  approach  of  a  stranger ;  learns  to  open  the 
door  by  alighting  on  the  latch ;  attends  regularly  at  the  stated  hours  of  dinner  and  breakfast, 
which  he  appears  punctually  to  recollect ;  is  extremely  noisy  and  loquacious ;  imitates  the  sounds 
of  various  words  pretty  distinctly  ;  is  a  gi'eat  thief  and  hoarder  of  curiosities,  hiding  in  holes,  cor- 
ners, and  erevices  every  loose  article  he  can  carry  off',  particularly  small  pieces  of  metal,  corn, 
bread,  and  food  of  all  kinds ;  is  fond  of  the  society  of  his  master,  and  will  know  him  even  after  a 
long  absence,  of  which  the  following  is  a  remarkable  instance,  and  may  be  relied  on  as  a  faot : 
a  very  worthy  gentleman,  who  resided  on  the  Delaware,  a  few  miles  below  Easton,  had  raised  a 

*  In  New  .Baglftnd  enare-crovis  in  tho  form  of  ragged,  beggarly  men  are  generally  adopted  to  Bare  tlie  recently 
planted  com  from  the  crows  and  blackbirds,  many  of  these  specimens  of  art  displaying  considerable  humor;  some- 
times a  windmill  with  a  clapper  is  set  in  the  field ;  shingles  and  pieces  of  tin  suspended  by  a  twine,  nnd  whirling  in 
the  wind,  are  common.  But  the  cheapest  and  best  defence  of  the  corn-field  is  uo  doubt  a  series  of  lines  of  twine  strung 
across  the  field.     A  kind  of  twine  for  this  express  purpose  is  manufactured  and  sold  in  the  country  stores. 
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crow,  Tvitli  whoso  tricks  and  society  lie  used  frequently  to  amuse  himself.  Tliis  crow  lived  long 
in  the  family,  but  at  length  disappeared,  having,  as  was  then  supposed,  been  shot  by  some  vagrant 
gUBner,  or  destroyed  by  accident.  About  eleven  months  after  this,  as  the  gentleman  one  morn- 
ing, in  company  with  several  others,  was  standing  on  the  river-shore,  a  number  of  crows  happen- 
ing to  pass  by,  one  of  them  left  the  flock,  and  flying  directly  toward  the  company,  alighted  on  the 
gentleman's  shonlder,  and  began  to  gabble  away  with  great  volubility,  as  one  long  absent  friend 
naturally  enough  does  on  meeting  with  another.  On  recovering  from  his  surprise,  the  gentleman 
instantly  recognized  his  old  acquaintance,  and  endeavored,  by  several  civil  but  sly  maneuvers,  to 
lay  hold  of  him;  but  the  crow,  not  altogether  relishing  quite  so  much  familiarity,  having  now 
had  a  taste  of  the  sweets  of  liberty,  cautiously  eluded  all  his  attempts,  and  suddenly  glancing  his 
eye  on  his  distant  companions,  mounted  in  the  air  after  them,  soon  overtook  and  mingled  with 
them,  and  was  never  afterward  seen  to  return." 

The  Fish-Crow,  C,  oasifragus,  is  sixteen  inches  long,  black,  builds  on  tall  trees;  eggs  four  or 
five.  It  haunts  the  borders  of  rivers  and  sea-coasts,  and  feeds  on  dead  as  well  as  living  flsh,  water- 
Hzarda,  Ac;  it  is  found  often  in  flocks  along  the  sea-shore  from  Georgia  to  New  Jersey,  and 
breeds  in  the  latter  state.  It  is  less  suspicious  than  other  crows,  and  sometimes  becomes  familiar 
near  the  farms,  hopping  up  on  the  backs  of  cattle  to  feed  on  the  parasitic  insects.  It  attends  on 
the  fisheries  of  New  Jersey  and  the  shad-fisheries  of  the  Delaware  to  devour  the  ofial.  It  ia 
often  confounded  with  the  common  crow,  but  may  be  distinguished  on  examination,  as  it  is  some- 
what smaller,  and  has  the  chin  naked.  Other  American  species  of  crow  are  the  White-nboked 
Crow,  0.  crypioleucus,  of  the  country  of  the  Rio  Grande  and  Gila;  and  the  Northwestern  Fish- 
Crow,  C.  caurinus,  of  Washington  Territory. 

The  HooDEB  Crow,  C.  comix — Corheau  manteli  of  the  French,  and  called  in  England  by  the 
i^Crov),  Gray-hacked  Crow,  Bun  Crow,  Buntinff-Crow,  and  Moody- 
in  character  and  habits,  though  it  is  said  to  be  more  mischievous, 
h  ny  black ;  nape  of  the  neck,  back,  rump,  and  under 
IS  more  shrill  than  that  of  the  common  crow,  but  it 
h  h    sea  it  devours  sand-worms,  shell-fish,  and  other  ma- 

tt, and  when  it  wishes  to  break  a  cockle  or  mussel 
d    p  rock,  and  thus  get  at  the  flesh.     Many  other  curi- 

h     h   d  related.     It  is  found  ali  over  Europe,  and  in  some 

m  mi  crows  are  seen  mingled  with  them ;  indeed,  these 

to  b  gether,  but  whether  liie  hybrid  product  is  prolific  is 


3  of  the  Roysti 
Crow — resemble"  the 
It  is  twenty      h 
surface  of  th    bod 
lives  on  the     m 
rine  produc     us. 
shell,  it  wil 
ous  instan.c  h 

pkoe.  i.  V,  m 
two  species  s.  d 
not  determ      d. 


■^^:^^^t^ 


The  KoOK,  C.  frugilegus,  ii  nineteen  inches  long  and  greith  re  en  hies  the  common  crow,  the 
whole  plumage  being  black,  glossed  with  purple    white,  pied  and  crLam-colored  varieties  some- 
Vol.  11—26 
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times  occur.  It  feeds  on  insects  and  worms,  and  is  supposed  to  be  very  beuefidial  to  the  farmers 
by  the  immense  number  of  noxious  creatures  which  it  thus  destroys.  It  constmcta  its  nests  in 
high  trees,  and  often  hundreds  ^nd  indeed  thousands  build  in  the  same  wood  constituting  what 
is  called  ti  H  ol  ly  Th  s  usually  pla  d  near  humai  hab  tat  ons,  and  ndeed  th  e  b  ds  often 
breed  in  tree  la  ge  c  t  ea  V  f  w  j  ears  since  a  p'i  r  of  the  bu  It  between,  the  gs  of  the 
dragon  on  Bow  hu  ch  London  otl  ra  ha  e  b  It  Manchester  New  astle  A,o  They  are 
diffused  over  a  g  eat  pa  t  ot  En  op  1  e  e  y  abu  da  t  n  England  and  Irel-m  1  we  often 
see  them  refe  re  L  to  Engl  sb  booLs  Th  r  mtell  ge  co  ema  kable  wl  en  tamed  they  be- 
come attach   Ho  the  r  keeper  and  perto  m  many  amus  n    tncfes 


The  Jackdaw,  C,  monedula — the  Choucas  of  Temmiuck ;  Comeille  des  dockers  of  the  French 
— is  fourteen  inches  long;  color  black;  smoke-gray  on  the  nect;  eggs  four  to  six ;  the  nests  are 
made  in  church-towers,  belfries,  steeples,  and  hollow  trees  and  rabbit-burrows ;  many  of  them 
build  in  the  higher  parts  of  Windsor  Castle,  and  in  the  churches  of  large  towns  in  England; 
flocks  are  constantly  seen  in  Paris,  frequenting  the  trees  in  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries,  and  nest- 
ling in  the  churches  and  public  buildings.  They  are  a  sociable  cheerful,  and  active  race,  flying 
about  from  place  to  place,  and  filling  the  air  with  their  c  es,  wh  ch  re  e  nble  the  notes  of  young 
crows.  They  eat  indiscriminately  insects,  seeds,  grain,  eggs,  carr  on  fi  h,  shell-flsh,  and  soft  gai'- 
den  vegetables.  They  are  said  to  pair  for  life.  They  a  e  cunn  g  b  rls,  have  a  turn  for  imita- 
tion, and  in  confinement  learn  to  apeak  some  words.  Tl  j  a  e  d  st  buted  throughout  Europe 
and  Northern  Asia,  and  are  not  migratory. 

Genm  FREGILTJS  :  FreffUus. — This  includes  the  Chough  o  Fed  lbo&bd  Cbow,  F.  fp-aculus 
of  Cuvier,  sixteen  inches  long ;  color  black,  glossed  with  blue  feds  n  nsccta,  berries  and  grain; 
builds  its  nest  of  sticks,  lined  with  wool,  in  the  cavities  of  iiffs  oU  astlcs,  and  church-towers 
near  the  sea.  It  inhabits  the  high  rocky  regions  of  M  Idle  Eu  ope  and  Asia,  frequents  the  clifls 
of  Great  Britain  along  the  British  Channel,  and  being  co  non  the  ountains  of  Cornwall,  is 
often  called  the  Cornish  Chough,  It  is  intelligent,  an  J.  wh  domest  cated  is  an  exceedingly 
amusing  creature. 

Oenus  PTREHOCOEAX :  Pyrrkocorax. — This  inclndi^  tl  e  Alp  nb  Chough,  Ckocard  of 
the  French,  /*.  Alpinus,  fifteen  inches  long ;  black,  with  green  eflect  ons ;  lives  in  troops  ia  the 
mountains  of  Central  Europe  in  summer,  and  deacends  to  the  valleys  m  winter ;  habits  like  the 
preceding, 

Gmus  PICA:  Pica. — This  includes  the  Maopib — &azza  of  the  Italians,  Pie  of  the  French, 
and  Elster  of  the  Germans — P.  caudata,  eighteen  inches  long;  the  head,  neck,  back,  and  upper 
tail  coverts  jet  black ;  throat  grayish-white ;  scapulars  pure  white ;  wing-coverts  and  tertials  of  a 
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fine  shiny  blue;  it  builds  its  nest  m  a  high  tree  or  a  lofty  hedge,  formed  on  the  outside  of  sharp, 
thorny  sticks,  within  of  fihious  roots  ^nd  dry  grass ,  the  top  is  covered,  with  an  entrance  at  the 
side ;  the  eggs  are  six  or  sev  en      It  is  a  beautiful  bird,  but  its  character  is  bad.     Its  Iiabita  are  sus- 


picious, and  thongh  socking  the  habitations  of  man,  it  is  always  j, 
says  Montagu,  "  a  groat  onomy  to  tlie  liusbandinan  and  the  pre 


_, .nterest.     "It  is," 

[■  of  game,  but  has  cunning 
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enougli  to  evade  their  wrath.  No  animal  food  comes  amiss  to  its  carnivoroua  appetite ;  young 
poultry,  eggs,  young  lambs,  and  even  weaily  sheep  it  will  attempt  to  destroy,  by  first  placting  out 
their  eyes;  the  young  ot  hares,  rabbits,  and  feathered  game  share  the  same  late;  fish,  carrion,  in- 
sects, friiit,  and  lasth  giaiii,  when  nothing;  else  can  be  got.  It  is  an  artful,  noisy  bird,  proclaiming 
aloud  any  apparent  dm^fi  iinl  thpitliy  guing  njtico  to  its  associates.  Neither  the  fox  nor  other 
wild  animal  can  appear  without  being  ob- 
served and  haunted ;  even  the  fowler  is  fre- 
quently spoiled  of  his  sport,  for  ail  other 
birds  seem  to  know  the  alarming  chatter 
of  the  magpie."  This  bird  is  easily  tamed, 
and  chatters  to  those  who  feed  him,  imi- 
tates human  voices,  and  performs  many 
amusing  tricks.  Like  many  of  the  crow 
family,  it  has  a  strange  desire  to  pilfer  and 
secrete  small  shining  objects,  especially 
pieces  of  money,  and  in  this  way  is  ex- 
tremely mischievous  when  allowed  to  go 
about  the  house.  The  affecting  story  of 
the  "  Magpie  and  the  Maid,"  in  which  the 
latter  was  charged  with  theft,  while  the 
magpie  was  the  culprit,  is  founded  on  fact, 
and  is  familiar  to  all. 

This  species  is  found  throughout  Europe, 
and  is  constantly  seen  in  the  meadows  and 
fields  of  England,  France,  Germany,  and 
It3l>  It  IS  alio  abundant  m  thi'!  country, 
though  it  js  confined  to  the  western  re 
gions — thit  IS,  from  Tcvaa,  northward 
through  LoQisiana,  Arkansas,  Mi--.otiri, 
and  the  British  terntoues  to  latitude  58° 
Some  nataialists  haie  supposed  it  must 
be  a  distinct  species,  as  bj  a  strange  m 
stinit  it  remains  fixed  m  the  unsettled 
tenitones  of  the  W  est,  wlnle  m  Europe 
it  seomt  to  haunt  the  abodes  ot  man  It 
his,  huw-vei,  the  same  size,  matkmgs, 
structuie,  and  habits  as  thi.  foreign  imgpie, 
ind  la  thcrcfcie  supposed  to  he  of  the 
same  species  Triielers  m  the  Wtst  are 
acmetimes^ery  much  annoyed  with  them, 
•is  they  will  often  penetrate  then  tents 
and  snatch  the  meat  trom  the  dishes ,  ind 
if  a  horse  chance  to  have  a  sore  hack,  they 
will  descend  upon  it,  and  attempt  to  mate 
a  meal  of  the  living  flesh. 

There  is  another  species  of  this  bird, 
.  the  Yellow-bellied  Maofie,  P.  JVutialU, 
in  California :  in  the  eastern  hemisphere 
there  are  several  closely  allied  to  it,  among 
which  is  the  DendrocUta  va^abunda,  com- 
mon in  India;  and  the  Picathartesgywmo' 
cephalws,  of  Africa,  which  has  the  neck  bare  of  feathers,  and  soinewhat  resemblee  the  vultures  in 
appearance  and  habits. 
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Genus  ASTRAPIA :  Astrapia,  includes  the  Fib  op  Paradise,  or  Incomparable  of  the  French, 
A.  gularis,  a  rare  species  of  New  Guinea  An  iclei  of  it?  form  may  be  gathprcd  from  the  pre- 
ceding engraving,  bnt  no  conception  ot  the  brilliancy  of  ita  metalhc  tint-s,  in  1  the  varying  play 
of  the  light  upon  thp  phimige  cin  be  aftoided  by  de'cnption 


PAItADISEIDJi:   OR  BIKDS   OF  PARADISE. 

This  group,  which,  notwithstanding  tbeir  brilliancy  and  the  renown  which  clusters  around 
them,  are  nearly  allied  to  the  Corvidse,  belonging  to  New  Guinea  and  the  adjacent  islands  :  here 
they  live  in  troops  in  the  dense  foTcsfe,  one  male  eurroanded  by  some  fifteen  females.  The  Great 
Emebald  Bird  of  PiBAniSB,  Paradisea  apoda,  is  remarkable  for  the  large  bunches  of  de- 
composed plumes  which  issue  from  the  body,  and  float  gracefully  in  the  air,  and  which  are  so 
much  coveted  by  the  ladies  of  Europe  and  America  aa  ornaments  for  head-dresses.  In  the 
Superb  Bird  op  Paradise,  P.  mperha,  the  feathers  rise  in  wing-like  tufts  upon  the  back  and 
neck,  giving  it  an  aspect  of  gorgeous  beauty  and  brilliancy.  There  are  several  other  species, 
some  of  them  plain,  but  the  greater  part  distinguished  by  these  tufts  of  light,  rich,  floating  plumes. 
It  is  to  be  understood,  however,  tiiat  these  ornaments  belong  exclnsively  to  the  males.  Formerly 
these  birds  were  said  to  live  wholly  in  the  air,  and  hence  there  was  the  interest  of  the  marvel- 
ous added  to  that  of  their  surpassing  beauty.  They  are  now  known  to  live  and  nestle  in  the 
forests,  and  to  feed  on  fruits  and  seeds.  The  feathers  are  not  only  valued  in  commerce,  but  they 
are  used  as  decorations  of  the  turbans  of  the  chiefs  of  the  islands  where  they  are  found 

THE  BUCERIDil   OR  EOItNBILLS. 

The  Hornbills  are  mostly  of  tolerably  large  size,  some  of  them  being  of  the  stature  of  a  smai. 
turkey.  Their  general  color  is  usually  a  greenish  metallic-black,  with  the  tail-coverts  and  the  tail 
white,  or  of  some  other  Jight  color;  the  tail  generally  has  a  black  transverse  band  near  tho  ex- 
tremity. They  are  inhabitants  of  the  hottest  parts  of  the  Old  "World,  and  especially  of  the  islands 
of  the  Eastern  Archipelago  and  Africa.  Their  food  consists  of  fruits,  and  according  to  some 
naturalists,  also  of  carrion  and  small  animals,  the  latter  of  which  they  are  said  to  squeeze  to  death 
in  their  enormons  bills,  and  then,  throwing  them  up  in  the  air,  catch  them  and  swallow  them 
whole.     Lesson  states  that  the  African  species  live  on  carrion,  and  those  of  the  East  Indies  on 
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The  EniKOCEROs  Hoehbill,  B.  Rhinoceros,  i 
;  it  is  found  in  India.     There  are  stall  othf 


1  e  &  J     their  fltsli  acquires  a  delicious  flavor. 

They  a  e  fouud  in  the  dense  forests  and  jungles, 

whe  e  they  sit  upon  the  highest  branches  of  the 

%  often  m  Itrge  troops ,  their  nesting  places 

1  o  1  oks  of  tiees,  which,  like  the  parrots  and 

tl  cy  enlarge  for  the  purpose  of  nidifica- 

tbe  female  lays  four  eggs.     Their  flight  is 

eff  ct   1  hv  a  very  rapid  motion  of  the  wings, 

h  h  produces  a  eonsiderablo  noise ;  this  is  ac- 
con  pan  el  by  a  continual  clattering  of  their  man- 
d  bles  so  that  the  passage  of  a  flight  of  hornbilla 
causes  a  sound  vrhich  is  said  to  be  prodactive  of 
very  uncomfortable  sensations  when  its  origin  is 
unknown,  as  it  bears  a  good  deal  of  resemblance 
to  one  of  those  sudden,  violent  winds  which  often 
rise  unexpectedly  in  the  tropica. 

There  are  several  species ;  the  Crowned  Took, 
Buceros  coronatus,  is  African,  with  an  enormous 
red  bill ;  the  body  smofee-color  above  and  whit- 
ish below.  Levaillant  saw  flocks  of  five  hun- 
dred of  these,  with  crows  and  vultures,  feeding 
on  the  remains  of  one  elephant.  The  B.  eava- 
tus  is  of  the  Himalaya  Mountains ;  the  body  is 
of  white  and  hlackish-gray  ;  bill  large,  hooked, 
and  having  a  sort  of  casque  above  the  heak, 
which  appears  heavy,  but  is  light,  frail,  and  easily 
crushed. 
1  four  feet  long,  including  the  bill,  which  is  a  foot 

species. 

THE   MUSOPHAGIDjE   OR   PL4NTAIN -EATERS. 

These  are  African  birds,  and  comprise  several 
genera;  among  them  are  the  Tour  acqs,  which 
arc  very  elegant  birds,  feeding  on  soft  fruits ; 
tlio  prevailing  colors  are  brilliant  green.  The 
Cebstkd  Toubaco,  Ckizaerhis  variegata,  is  twen- 
ty inches  long ;  light  gray  above ;  under  plum- 
age white  ;  crest  far  back  on  the  head.  Other 
species  arc  the  Oorytkatx  Sencffalensis,  G.  ery- 
throlophus,  Musophaga  violacea,  &c. 

THE  opisthocomida;  or  hoatzins. 

These  birds,  of  which  there  is  but  a  single 
species,  the  Hoatzin,  Opistkocomus  crisiataa, 
are  closely  allied  to  the  preceding;  they  live  in 
large  flocks  on  the  banks  of  rivei-s  and  creeks 
in  Braail  and  Guiana  ;  they  are  nearly  as  large 
as  peacocks,  and  are  similar  in  shape,  with  a 
tall  crest  of  narrow  feathers  on  the  liead.  The 
bill  is  thick,  short,  convex,  and  bent  down  at  the 
tip ;  it  feeds  on  the  leaves  of  a  particular  tree — 
the  Arum  arborcscens  ;  itlays  three  to  four  eggs. 
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dirty  white,  red  spotted;  tho  flesh  is  tainted  with  a  strong  odor  of  castoreum,  and  is  therefore 
unfit  for  food. 

THE  COLIID^  OE  COLIES. 

These  birds  are  allied  to  the  Mvsopkoffidm ;  their  feathers  are  soft  and  sillty,  and  their  coior 
greenish-gray,  whence  they  are  called  Mouse-Birds  ;  they  belong  to  botli  Africa  and  Asia ;  they 
are  gr^avious,  live  upon  fruits  and  buds,  and  are  the  scourge  of  gardens.  They  walk  badly,  but 
climb  like  parrots ;  they  sleep  suspended  from  the  branches  of  trees,  with  their  heads  downward ; 
ix ;  tho  flesh  is  esteemed  for  the  table. 


OIIEF         SCANSORES 

The  principal  chaia^'ter  by  which  these  birds  are  distinguished  Jrom  the  Passeres,  consists  in 
the  peculiar  irrangt,ment  of  the  toes,  of  which  two  are  always  directed  forward  and  two  back- 
ward This  enables  them  to  climb  trees  with  great  facility,  some  of  them,  as  the  Parrots,  by 
griisping  the  smaller  branches,  and  using  the  feet  in.  the  manner  of  hands,  while  others,  such  as 
the  Woodpeckers  and  their  allies,  may  rather  be  considered  to  i-un  upon  the  surface  of  the 
trunks  and  larger  branches  in  every  direction.  Some  live  principally  upon  fruits  and  seeds,  others 
upon  inse  tt  In  mo-jt  coses,  the  wings  are  rather  short,  and  the  flight  by  no  means  vigorons. 
Tiie  oi  1  r  in  ludes  f  ur  timilies — the  Cuckoos,  the  Woodpeckers,  the  Parrots,  and  the  Toucans. 

THE  CUOULID^  OK  OTJCKOOS. 

The  prominent  genua  of  this  family  is  CTJCULUS :  Cuculus,  which  includes  the  Common 
Cuckoo  of  Europe,  C.  cajiorws,  fourteen  inches  long,  of  a  gray  tint,  the  breast  barred  with  brown- 
ish-black ;  it  is  migratory,  arriving  in  Europe  in  the  spring,  uttering  very  distinctly,  and  in  a  ten- 
der and  plaintive  tone,  tho  notes  cuck-oo,  cuck-oo,  very  different  from  the  flat  notes  of  hou-kou  be- 
longing to  our  cuckoo.  It  feeds  principally  on  the  large  hairy  caterpillars  of  the  tiger-moths ;  it 
also  eats  other  insects,  worms,  Aic.  It  builds  no  nest,  but  the  female  deposite  her  egg,  stealthily, 
in  the  nest  of  some  other  bird — a  titlark,  thrush,  wagtail,  robin,  sky-lark,  or  bunting,  and  it  is 
hatched  by  the  deceived  and  cheated  proprietor  with  her  own  brood.  The  young  cnckoo,  when 
he  is  partly  grown,  crowds  himself  under  his  young  foatei^brothers  and  sisters,  lifts  them  up,  and 
tumbles  them  over  the  edge  of  the  nest  to  the  ground ;  here  they  perish,  wliile  ho  gormandizes  all 
the  food  the  parents  can  bring.  This  is  not  an  occasional  or  accidental  proceeding  on  tho  part  of 
the  cuckoos;  it  is  instinctive,  systematic,  and  universal.  What  a  strange  departure  from  the 
ususil  course  of  nature ;  fraud,  cruelty,  and  ingratitude  in  the  very  cradle  of  a  whole  race  of  birds  ! 

The  Great  Spotted  Cuckoo,  C.  fflandarius,  is  fifteen  and  a  half  inches  long ;   it  belongs  to 
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into  Sontliern  Europe ;  it  deposits  its  eggs  in  the  nests 
~  of  other  birds,  like  the  precedicg ;  it 

even  dupes  the  hooded  crow,  oDe  of  the 
most  cunning  of  birds,  so  that  it  hatches 
and  brings  up  the  young  cuckoos  with 
the  greatest  care,  never  suspecting  the 
cheat  that  has  been  practiced  I 

The  Crotophagince  is  a  group  of 
birds  inhabiting  tropical  countHes,  and 
feeding  m  insects  and  fruita  The 
typical  genus,  CROTOI  HAG  A  belongs 
to  South  Amenca  and  the  West  Indies 
though  two  Kpecies,  the  C  ntgircahu 
and  O  Am  are  found  withm  the  south 
em  bouBdanes  ot  the  United  States 
They  arc  somewhat  piriotlike  biid% 
about  twelve  inches  lon^,  live  m  bands 
in  the  border"  of  woo  Is,  especially  in 
swampy  places  and  subsi  t  on  insects, 
larvffi  'sm^U  teptiles  and  certain  fruits 
and  seeds  It  is  said  that  several  fe 
males  lay  m  one  nest,  whiie  they  hatch 
and  bring  up  the  young  together  a  sys 
tem  of  socialism  in  cunous  contrast  to 
the  selfish  isolation  ot  the  trne  cuckoos 
Another  species,  thp  Ceiannel  Bill 
Soytkrops  I^oice  HoUandio!  is  the  size 
of  the  crow  with  a  lery  long  tail  it 
feeds  on  insects  and  fiuits,  found  m 
Australia  an  1  the  Asiatic  Islands. 

Genus  COGGYZUS:  Coccy^m.—To 
this  belongs  the  Common  Ambricam 
OnOKoo,  C.  Americimus,  often  called 
the  Yellow-billed  Cuckoo.  It  is  twelve 
inches  long,  of  a  very  slender  form ; 
grayish-brown  above,  with  greenish  re- 
flections ;  below  whitish ;  its  food  con- 
sists chiefly  of  hairy  caterpillars,  cock- 
chafers, and  the  eggs  of  small  birds.  It 
is  found  from  the  Eastern  United  States, 
to  the  Missouri  plains.  It  is  migratory, 
a[  pear  ng  among  us  in  May,  but  seldom 
piFS  ng  farther  north  than  Ma^achu- 
etts  It  is  shy,  and  seeks  concealment 
n  the  thick  foliage  of  the  trees.  It 
}  1  ■(  and  displays  great  conjugal 
f  1  1  ty ;  it  hatches  several  broods  in  a 
IS  n  and  often  has  birds  of  several 
in  the  same  nest.  It  is  said  to 
[>i  a  bad  nesl^mater,  and  an  improvi- 
dent nurse.  It  seems  that  something 
of  that  defect  of  character  which  so 
debases  the  European  cuckoo,  attaches 
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to  this,  for  it  olten  leaves  its  young  to  be  reared  by  other  birds.  The  eggs  are  two  to  four,  and 
of  a  bluish-^een  color,  usually  very  pale.  It  Las  a  frequent  cry  of  kou,  kou,  kou,  whence  it  is 
called  Cow-Bird;  as  these  notes  are  supposed  to  be  uttered  most  frequently  before  a  storm,  it 
is  also  called  Rain-Crov!,  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  no  less  than  four  specimens  of  this  bird  have 
been  seen  in  England,  where  it  is  not  indigenous  ;  it  is  supposed  they  must  have  migrated  across 
the  Atlantic. 


The  BLACK-BiLLEn  Cuckoo,  C.  erylhrophthalmus,  is  twelve  and  a  half  inches  long,  and  resem- 
bles the  preceding  in  appearance  and  habits  ;  it  is  also  distributed  through  the  same  regions.  It 
is  lees  shy,  however,  and  its  note  is  something  like  worrattotoo ;  the  eggs,  three  to  five,  are  a 
bluish^een.     This  is  the  St.  Domi-ngo  Cuckoo  of  Nuttall. 
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These  United  States  species  of  cuckoo  are  commott  ia  Mexico  and  South  America ;  in  theso 
regions  there  are  several  other  species:  among  them  is  the  Mah&bove  Cuckoo,  C.  scniculas,  or  C. 
minor,  an  inhabitant  of  Cayenne,  but  often  visiting  the  Southern  States. 

The  Saurotherinm  or  (fround-Cuchoos  inhabit  tropical  America,  live  much  on  the  ground  or  in 
low  bushes,  and  feed  on  insects,  worms,  and  seeds.  One  species,  the  Saurolhera  vetula,  inhahite 
the  West  Indies,  and  is  fifteen  inches  long. 

The  Chapabkal-Cock,  Praibie-Cock,  or  Paisako,  Geococcyx  Mexlcaniis,  figured  by  Caasin,  is 
about  twenty  inches  long,  the  tail  being  eleven  inches ;  the  head  has  an  crectde  crest ;  found  in 
California,  New  Mexico,  Texas,  and  Mexico. 

The  genus  CENTROPTJ8  includes  several  species  of  what  are  called  Lark-keeled  CwcAoos,  from 
their  having  the  claw  of  the  hind  toe  elongated,  as  in  the  larks;  they  are  also  called  Pheaa- 
ant-Cuckoos,  from  the  great  length  of  their  tails.  These  are  fonnd  in  Africa,  India,  and  the  Asi- 
atic Islands ;  they  seek  their  food  on  the  ground,  and  sometimes  devour  small  reptiles. 

The  Indicatorince  or  Honey-Guides  are  a  group  of  small  birds  of  this  family,  inhabiting  the 
forests  of  Africa,  India,  and  Borneo.  They  are  fond  of  honey,  and  when  they  discover  a  hive  of 
wild  bees  stored  with  this,  they  flutter  around  it,  and  thus  direct  the  honey-seekers  to  it.  It  was 
formerly  said  that  it  would  guide  them  through  the  woods  to  the  honey,  but  this  is  no  doubt  a 
fiction.  The  common  speeies  of  Southern  Africa,  Indicator  -major  and  minor,  construct  bottle- 
shaped,  pendent  nesta,  with  the  opening  downward, 


THE  PICID^  OR  WOODPECKERS. 

These  are  strong  and  vigorous  birds,  possessing  a  long,  sharp  bill,  with  which  they  bore  into 
the  bark  of  trees  and  the  decayed  parts  of  the  limbs  and  trunks,  in  search  of  insects,  as  well  as 
carve  out  holes  for  their  nests.  They  live  in  forests,  and  run  up  and  down  the  trees,  often  ascend- 
ing in  spiral  lines,  and  continually  tapping  the  surface,  to  discover  the  hiding-piace  of  insects  and 
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;  the  concealed 


lan'fe.  Wlieii  they  find  such  a  spot  they  dig  into  it  with  great  energy,  and  seizf 
prize.  In  climbing  they  aro  assisted  by  the  stiff  points  of  their  tail-featkcra.  Their  tongue  is 
extensile,  and  thus  facilitates  the  capture  of  their  insect  prey.  They  feed  also  on  fruits  and  seeds. 
Genus  PICTJ8 ;  I'icus. — This  includes  the  Oreat  Black  WooDPEcicBR^/'ic  Jfoir  of  the 
French — P.  martius,  sixteen  inches  long ;  the  body  bla«k  above,  somewhat  duller  beneath  ;  a 
Its  flight  is  short  usually  limited  to  a  transit  from  tree  to 
t  o  the  ^ggi  a  t  vo  or  th  ee  a  d  ory-white.  On  the 
s  lo   1  an  1  ha -s!       It      hab  ts  Korthe      Europe,  being  rare 


bright  blood-red  "ipot  on 

t  ee      ts  ne  t    s  mai         a  hollo  y 

w  nff  t     semll  s  a    ro        ts    ot 


th 


th 


The  (_  RBEN  WooDPE  KER  P  I  —P  c  P  (  of  the  French  P^o  I  U  of  the  Italians; 
Gru  Specht  of  the  Germans — s  callel  u  Eiij,laii  J  hy  the  a  ous  na  es  ot  Woodspiie,  Rain- 
Brd  Ba  FodH-ghHo  H  hole  iwl  B  dp  i-a  T  ee  J  app  npal  1  a;ffil,  Yaffle,  Taffler, 
Woodwall  Whet  JU  and  Pop  jay  It  s  th  rtee  mcl  ta  long  the  neck  back,  wings,  wing- 
coverts,  a  d  scapnla  s  deep  green  tinged  w  tl  yellow  rump  sulf  hur  yellow  under  surtace  ash- 
green  It  IS  a  br  11  tnt  and  beautiftl  b  rd  sties  and  roosts  u  1  ol  a  n  trees,  which  it  some- 
times e  large^  or  even  vhoUy  excavates,  ns  n„  ts  beak  as  li  ael  a  d  1  a  er  the  eggs  are  five 
to  seven  \%  d  on  loose  f  agme  t^  of  wood      ts  comn  on  note  load    I  arsh  sound,  which 

Baffon  thouijht  i  dolct  il  crj  of  n  s  ry  1  1  t!  er  ompare  t  to  a  voc  fero  s  laugh.  It  is  said 
to  be  mo  t  me  ry  beio  e  a  pc  I  n  ho  v  ad  ben  e  s  called  Ban  Brd.  It  is  found 
througl    ut  Euro]  e 


T  e  &BB4.I  Spotted  "W  oodpbokbr,  P  moj  no  inl  a  ha  f      ohe    I     g    f    nd  thro  gh 

out  Earope.  The  Lessek  Spottkd  "WoonPECKBft,  P,  minor — Petit  Pie  of  the  French,  and  GitiSr 
Specht  of  the  Germans — is  five  and  three-quarter  inches  long;  variously  colored  with  white  and 
black ;  lives  in  woods,  orchards,  and  nursery-grounds ;  is  distributed  over  Europe,  and  is  common 
in  England.  The  Middle  Spotted  Woodpeckbb,  P.  medius,  is  a  lustrous  black  above  ;  beneath 
crimson,  and  a  red  spot  on  the  head ;  found  in  Southern  Europe.  The  White-backed  Wood- 
PECKnn,  P.  leuconotus,  is  ten  inches  long,  and  inhabits  the  north  of  Europe  and  Siberia.  The 
Gray  Woodpecker,  P.  canus,  feeds  on  ants,  and  inhabits  Northern  Europe.     The  Three-tobd 
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bill ;  the  eggs  are  about 
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Woodpecker,  P.  tridactylus  or  P.  arctuyas, 
is  nine  inches  long,  and  inhabits  tie  nort3i 
of  Europe,  as  well  as  North  America,  being 
sometimes  found  as  fer  south  as  Pennsylvania. 
Among  the  Asiatic  species  are  the  P. 
'"•""ii,  J',  squamatus,  and  P.  occipilaliSj  ali 

3  in  the  Himalaya  Mountains.     The  P. 

Br  is  found  in  Sonthern  Africa. 

icre  are  abont  thirty  species  of  wood- 

cr  knomi  in  the  United  States,  whicU 

1  Lcn  1  vided  by  naturalists  into  several 

„       la.    Dr  De  Kay,  however,  includes  thorn 

n  one— that  of  Picws.     The  most  commonly 

known  f  thi  Eed-hbaded  Woodpeckbr,  P. 

e-  yO  rocepkalus,  Melcenerpes  erytkrocepkalus 

>  of  Linnsens,  eight  to  nme  inches  long    head, 

neck,  and  throat  ciinason     ba  k  wings,  and 

tad  black    spcon  lanes  rurai   and  all  beneath 

neirly  white     It  is  chiefly  a  summer  bird, 

though  a  tew  remain  through  the  year;  it 

fecia  on  juicy  friits,  cheme'i,  ipples,  pears, 

Indian  corn  in  the  milk  and  insects  which 

fest  decayed  tr^ea      It  makes  its  neat  in 

h  1  a  m  diy  trees,  whch  it  cxci^atts  with  its 

;,  and  white,  with  reddish  spof-  ft  the  aid     theip  ai    two  broods  in  a 


Thia  bird  gc  m  'I    'nos  in  thi,  fou-ti-  hu(  it  oiVu  vi-it'-ihi 


n  cheny  time 
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unknown   cause  it  is  less  abundant  than  for- 


is  a  constant  visitor  to  the  cherry-trees.     For 
merly  in  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States. 


Tho  GoLDEW-wiNHBD  WoouPBCKKR,  P.  auTatus — tlio  Colaptcs  auraius  of  Sw; 
did  bird,  twelve  inches  long ;  upper  parts  brown,  spotted  with  black ;  a  red  spot  on  the  head ; 
under  side  of  the  wings  salmon  color;  of  the  tail  saffron;  belly  white,  spotted  with  black;  food, 
wood-lice,  ants,  larvie,  cherries,  grapes,  berries,  corn,  in  the  milk,  &c.  They  baild  their  nests  in 
holes  in  the  trees,  which  they  dig  out  with  astonishing  celerity;  they  have  been  known  to  exca- 
vate a  winding  passage  through  solid  oak  fifteen,  inches  deep.  When  at  work  the  strokes  of  their 
hill  resound  through  the  woods  like  the  hammer  of  a  carpenter.  The  eggs  are  about  six,  and 
pure  white,  "When  the  brood  take  wing,  they  are  exceedingly  playful  and  noisy  as  they  range 
from  tree  to  tree  in  the  forests  or  orchards.  This  bird  goes  by  the  varions  names  of  Pigeon- 
Woodpecker,  Wake-up,  High-Holey  Micker,  and  Yucker ;  in  New  Tort  it  is  called  Clape,  and  by 
the  French  in  Louisiana,  Piqv^-bois  ja-ane.  Found  in  Eastern  North  America.  Another  and 
similar  species  is  tlie  Red-bhabteb  Flickbr,  Colaptea  Mexicanm,  found  in  Western  North  America. 
The  Crested  Woodpeoksk,  P.pilealus — Hylatomua  pileatus  of  Linjiteus: — is  eighteen  inches 
long,  and  is  sometimes  called  Log-Cock  and  Wood-Cock  in  New  York;  ranges  ftom  Mexico  to 
60°  north.  The  Ivory-billed  Woodpecker,  P.  principalis — Campephilus principalis  of  LinnEens 
— is  a  powerful  and  splendid  species,  twenty  inches  long;  found  in  the  Carolinas  and  southward. 
Other  species  are  as  follows,  according  to  the  Museum  Catalogue  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  ; 
the  Imperial  Woodpecker,  Campephilv-s  imperialis ;  chiefly  in  Central  America  and  South- 
western Mexico.  The  Hairy  Woodpecker,  P.  villosus.  Northern  and  Western  Regions  :  three 
varieties  of  this — major,  medtus,  minor.  Harris's  Woodpeckbh,  P.  Harrisii,  from  Pacific 
to  eastern  slope  of  Rocky  Mountains,  Downy  Woodpecker,  P.  pubescens ;  Eastern  United 
States,  toward  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Gairdner's  Woodpecker,  P.  Gairdneri  ;  from  Pacific  to 
eastern  base  of  Rocky  Mountains.  Nuttall's  Woodpecker,  P.  NuUalli ;  coast  of  California. 
P.  scalaris  ;  Kooky  Mountains,  south  of  35°,  to  Yucatan.  Red-coceaded  Woodpecker,  P.  bore- 
alis  ;  Southern  States.  White-headed  Woodpecker,  P.  albolarvalus ;  Oregon  and  California. 
Black-backed  Three-tobd  Woodpecker,  Picoides  Arcticus ;  northern  portions  of  United 
States,  to  the  Arctic  Regions.  Bahbed  Three-toed  Woodpecker,  P.  hirsulus  ;  Arctic  Regions 
of  North  America.     Striped  Thkee-toed  Woodpecebr,  P.  dorsalis  ;  Rocky  Mountains.     Ybl- 
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LOW-BELLiBD  "WooDPECKEH,  Sjikyraplcus  variuA ;  Atliintic  Ocoaii  to  Rocty  Monntains,  and  in 
Greenland,  Rkd-tjiroated  Woodpecker,  S.  nuckalis ;  llocky  Mountains.  KeD-BBEisTED 
Woodpecker,  S.  ruber  ;  Pacific  slope  of  the  United  States,  WiLtiAMBoN's  Woodpecker,  S. 
Wittiamsordi ;  Eocky  Mountains.  Eh d-bellibd  Woodpecker,  Centurus  Carolinus ;  Northern 
America,  from  Atlantic  to  Eoclty  Mountains.  Yellow-bellied  Woodpecker,  Q.  Jlavivenlris ; 
Eio  Grande  Region,  in  United  States,  and  south  into  Mexico.  Gila  Woodpecker,  C.  uri^ygi- 
alts;  Lower  Colorado  River  of  the  West.  California  Woodpecker,  Mclanerpes  formicivorus  ; 
California  and  Northern  Mesico,  Lewis's  Woodpecker,  M.  torquatus;  Western  America.  To 
these  mayte  added  tiia  Melaner^es  ihyro  let  i  flgnrel  hy  Oissin  founl  mCal  toinia  an  1  Mesico; 
and  the  Di  jntoTivus  tnpirmhs  of  Gonl  1  a  aplend  d  specie*'  more  th^n  two  feet  lonj^  and  the 
largest  of  knowa  woodpenk  s  i^'  o  figured  hy  Cissin  fou  d  i  tl  o  f  re  ts  1  ch  1  rt  the 
mountains  of  Oregon  Cahfor    i  i    1  Me\iMj 


THE   YUNCIN^   OR  WRY-NECKS. 

This  group  includes  only  a  few  species :  the  Wry-Neck  or  Cuckoo's  Mate,  Yunx  iorquUla — 
roJ-co^  of  the  French — is  tlio  most  noted;  it  is  a  beautiful  bird,  though  its  colors  are  different 
shades  of  brown  and  gray ;  its  name  is  derived  fiwm  its  habit  of  twisting  its  neck  about  in  various 
directions,  which  has  also  given  it  the  title  of  Snake-Bird.  It  is  sis  inches  long,  and  feeds  largely 
on  ants,  which  it  catches  upon  its  glutinous  and  extensile  tongue ;  it  also  cats  elder-berries.  It 
makes  its  nest  in  a  hollow  of  a  tree,  and  lays  about  eight  eggs.  It  inhabits  Europe,  Asia,  aud 
Africa;  it  is  easily  tamed,  and  becomes  a  pleasing  pot  in  confinement. 

THE  PICULETS  OR   PICDMNINJ3, 

These  are  small  birds,  closely  resembling  the  woodpeckers,  nidifying  in  holes  in  trees,  which 
they  excavate,  and  laying  only  two  eggs :  foond  in  South  America,  India,  and  Asiatic  islands. 

The  C'apitonince  or  Barhets  are  placed  in  this  connection  by  some  naturalists,  but  wo  have 
united  them  with  the  BucconincE. 

THE  PSrrTACID^  OE  PAEEOTS. 
The  general  form  of  these  birds  may  be  stated  as  short,  strong,  and  compact,  but  as  deficient 
in  elegance,  especially  in  the  short  and  even-tailed  species,  in  which  the  great  bulk  of  the  head  and 
bill  seems  disproportioned  to  the  rest  of  the  body.  In  the  ParrakeeU  this  disproportion  is  in  a 
great  degree  counteracted  by  the  elongation  of  the  tail,  and  many  of  them  exhibit  an  elegance  and 
gracefulness  of  carriage  surpassed  by  few  other  birds.  The  formation  of  the  feet,  which  are  zyffo- 
^  or  with  the  toes  placed  two  forward  and  two  backward,  and  in  all  but  a  few  aberrant  spe- 
i,  expressly  formed  for  firm  prehension  and  climbing,  evidently  points  to  woods  and  forests  as 
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the  natural  hibitxt  jf  ih.L  race  It  is  ai,i.orUingJj  in  tlioso  regions  wlitio  the  trpfs  an  clothed 
with  perpetual  \erduic  and  where  a  neier  Jading  sucusssion  of  fruits  and  =Lcda  can  be  procured, 
that  the  Parrots  are  found  in  the  greatest  number  ind  profusion  Thns,  the  lecessci  of  the  in- 
tonninable  forests  of  South  America  iro  enln  ened  by  the  preseuee  of  the  superb  Macawi  and  the 
nearly  allied  specios  of  the  genua  Psittacara  ;  those  of  India  and  its  islands  by  the  elegantly 
shaped  members  of  the  genua  Palceornia,  and  the  scarlet-clothed  Lories  ;  while  those  of  Australia 
resound  with  the  harsh  voice  of  the  Cockatoos,  and  the  ahriJIer  sereams  of  the  insectivoroiia  Trkh- 
oglomi,  and  broad-tailed  Parrakeets,  or  Platyceri.  In  these,  tlieir  natural  situations,  their  move 
ments  are  marked  by  an  ease  and  gracofalness  we  ean  never  see  eshibited  in  a  state  of  eonfine 
ment.  They  are  represented  as  climbing  about  the  branches  in  every  direction  and  as  suspend 
ing  themselves  from  thera  in  oveiy  possible  attitude ;  in  all  their  movements  they  are  gintly  is 
sisted  by  their  hooked  and  powerful  bill,  which  is  used,  like  the  foot,  as  in  oigan  of  piehension 
and  support. 

The  pointed  and  ample  wing,  which  prevails  among  the  Parrots,  indi  ates  a  coireapondmg 
power  of  flight;  and,  accordingly,  we  learn  from  those  who  have  enjoyed  the  opportunity  of  see 
ing  and  studying  them  in  their  native  wilds,  that  it  is  rapid,  elegant,  anl  vigoious,  capable  ot 
being  long  sustained,  and  that  many  of  the  species  are  in  the  habit  of  describing  eiiclca  and  other 
aerial  evolntions,  previous  to  their  alighting  upon  the  trees  which  contain  their  tood  Thus 
Audubon,  in  hia  account  of  the  Carolina  Parrot,  says :  "  Their  flight  is  ripid  straight  and  con 
tinned  through  the  forests,  or  over  fields  and  rivers,  and  is  accompanied  by  incliDationa  of  the 
body,  which  enable  the  observer  to  see  alternately  their  upper  and  undoi  parts  They  dmate 
from  a  direct  conrse  only  when  impediments  occur,  such  as  trunks  of  trees  or  houses,  in  which 
case  they  glance  aside  in  a  very  graceful  manner,  as  much  as  may  be  necessary.  A  general  cry 
is  kept  up  by  the  party,  and  it  is  seldom  that  one  of  thoao  birds  is  on  the  wing  for  ever  so  short 
a  space  without  uttering  its  cry.  On  reaching  a  spot  which  affords  a  supply  of  food,  instead  of 
alighting  at  once,  as  many  birds  do,  the  Parrakeets  take  a  good  survey  of  the  neighborhood,  pass- 
ing over  it  in  circles  of  great  extent,  fiist  above  the  trees,  and  then  gradually  lowering,  until  they 
almost  touch  the  ground,  when,  suddenly  reascending,  (hey  all  settle  in  the  tree  that  bears  the 
frnit  of  which  they  are  in  quest,  or  on  one  close  to  the  field  in  which  they  expect  to  regale  them- 
selves." 

Many  of  the  species  are  gregarious,  and  except  during  the  breeding  season,  are  always  seen  in 
large  and  numerous  bodies ;  others,  as  the  Black  Cockatoo,  are  met  with  in  pairs  or  families. 
The  places  selected  for  hatching  their  eg^  and  rearing  their  young  are  the  hollows  of  decayed 
trees;  they  make  little  or  no  nest,  but  deposit  their  eggs,  which,  according  to  the  species,  vary 
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mber,  upon  the  bare  rotteu  wood.     Jn  thcs 


holloa 


,  it  is  said,  they 


mentioned,  fo    th 


th 


learn,  is  the  practice  of  the  Carolina  parrot  just 

t'  g  pi        's  in  hollow  trees,  and  the  holes 

1  th         an  be  filled  by  them.     At  dusk, 

t  tl      t      k    f  a  sycamore  or  any  other  tree 

t      Imm  d   t  ly  below  the  entrance,  the  birds  all 

p       th       ght      "W  hen  such  a  hole  does  not  prove 

d  tl  t  li  ok  themselves  on  by  the  tip  of 

th        ght      I  h  adds  the  Mandator,  "frequently 

glass,      dm     t  fi  d  that  the  bill  is  the  only  sup- 


tl     1    g      p  fW  odp    k  -E, 

a  flock  of  Pa     k    t         y  b  1  gl  t         t, 

where  a  cons  d      bl  t  ts      tl       t 

cling  to  the  b    k       d  1     to  th    h  1 

sufiicient  to  h  Id  th    wh  1    fl    1-  th 
the  upper  m     d  hi         d  th  m       t 

seen  them  in        h  p     t        by  f 

port  in  such 

The  natural  notes  of  this  tnbe  of  birds  consist  entirely  ot  hoarse  or  shrill  a 
with  little  or  no  modalatton,  and  frequently  reiterated  dunng  flight,  as  well  is  wJitn  otherwise 
engaged  in  feeding,  bathing,  or  preaerMng  then  plumage  The  power  ot  imitating  the  human 
loice,  and  learning  tj  artif'uUte  a.  vaiietv  of  words  and  sentences,  is  not  possessed  h^  ill  the  spe- 
cies, but  la  principally,  tnongh  not  wholly,  confined  to  the  even  tailed  Panot-!,  in  which  the 
tongue  is  large,  broad,  and  fleshy  at  the  tip  In  disposition,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two 
lorms,  they  are  qniet  and  docilp,  and  cTSiIy  reconciled  to  confinement,  even  when  tiken  at  an 
adult  agL  Their  flesh  is  said  to  be  tender  and  well  fla\ored,  particulatly  that  of  the  younger 
birds,  and  is  frequently  used  as  food  by  the  inhabitants  in  the  conntnes  which  they  inhabit 


The 


al 


eharicters  of  the 
family  arc  bill 
convex,  large,  de- 
flected, thiuk,  and 
strong,  the  upper 

hanging  the  un- 
del  hooked  at  the 
tip,  and  fuinished 
■nith  a  small  cere 
it  the  ba.su,  the 
under  mandible 
thiik  asLi  nding, 
md forming  when 
closed,  an  angle 
with  the  upper ; 
tongue  thick, 
fleshi ,  ^nd  soft ; 
nostiil'i  round,  phced  m  thi  cere  -xt  thp  ba  l  of  tlip  hill ,  tcpt  s(  insorni,  the  external  toes  longer 
than  the  inner.  The  upper  mandible  is  movable,  and  in  order  to  work  their  powerful  bills,  the 
muscles  connected  with  them  are  more  numerous  than  in  any  other  birds.  They  are  monogamous, 
live  on  fruits  of  various  kinds,  use  their  bills  in  climbing,  and  their  feet  like  hands  in  grasping. 
Some  of  the  species  live  to  the  ^e  of  more  than  a  hundred  years.  In  regard  to  their  internal 
structure,  we  may  observe,  that  the  intestinal  canal  is  of  great  length,  and  destitute  of  oteca.  The 
loquacity  of  Parrots,  and  their  extraordinary  powers  of  imitation  and  mimicry,  together  with  the 
splendor  of  their  plumage,  have  rendered  them  at  all  times  favorite  domestic  birds,  and  numerous 
anecdotes  are  related  in  proof  of  their  sagacity  and  vocal  ability. 

These  birds  are  divided  by  many  naturalists  into  numerous  genera,  but  we  shall  follow  Bech- 
stein,  and  include  them  in  one,  that  of  PSITTAGUS.  We  shall  present  them,  however  in 
five  divisions — the  Macrocercincs  or  Macaws,  found  in  South  America  :  the  Psittacmm  or  Par- 
rots— properly  so  called— the  short  and  even-tailed  species,  found  distributed  throughout  all 
e  within  the  tropics,  and  including  the  Psittoxara  of  South  America :  the 


divisions  of  the  t 
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Lfrrianm  or  Lohiks,  found  in  A- 
family  :  the  Plyctol<^hiniE  or  C 
the  Patiakeets  all  small  birds 
coautnes. 


Asia,  and  including  some  of  tlie  moat  intelligont  of  the 

i,  natives  of  Asia,  the  Asiatic  Islands,  and  Australia ;  and 

Jong  tailed  and    oa  e    hort  tailed,  and  natives  of  various 

L   ROCiiKCINjE   OR  MAC4WS 

The  Kbb  and  Elub  Macaw,  Psitta- 
cus  macao — Ara  rouge  of  the  French— 
IS  one  of  the  largest  of  the  Parrot  tribe, 
being  two  feet  and  eight  inches  long; 
the  head  nock,  breast,  belly,  shanks, 
upper  part  of  the  back,  and  superior 
win^  <?o\ erts,  a  beautiful  scarlet;  the 
lower  p-trt  of  the  back  and  rump  light 
Hue  other  parts  variegated  with  blue, 
yellofl  green,  and  light  brown.  It  is 
a  native  of  Brazil  and  Guiana,  and  is 
t,ener-»lly  to  be  met  with  in  pairs  in 
swampy  forests.  Its  beautiful  plumage 
IS  its  chief  recommendation  for  the 
house  but  it  may  be  taught  to  utter  a 
few  words,  to  know  its  name,  and  to 
come  it  its  master's  call.  It  is,  how- 
ever awLward  in  its  movements,  and 
riciu  T"  in  some  of  its  habits. 

The  Blub  and  Yblloiv  Macaw  P 
Arara  ma— Ara  bleu  of  Buffon— is  the 
•iTme  length  as  thi,  pn,t,eding,  and  is 
iichlj  colored  with  green,  blue,  and 
yellow ,  fonnd  in  Brazil,  Guiana,  and 
•some  of  the  West  Indus  Its  qualifi 
cations  as  a  cage  bird  are  similai  to  the 


The  Gekat  Grken  Macaw,  P  imh 
taris  of  Linntsus,  is  two  feet  four  inches 
long;  general  color  grass-green;  the 
rump  blue  ;  very  docile  and  talkative, 
obedient,  faithful,  and  good-tempered ;  a 
scarce  species,  found  in  South  Araeiica. 

THE  PSITTACIN^  OR  TRUE  PARROTS. 

The  Eltie-headed  Varrot,  P.  cyanocephalus,  eleven  inches  long;  finely  colored  with  blue, 
yellow,  green,  and  violet ;  found  in  the  East  Indies;  is  very  beautiful,  but  cannot  be  taught  to  speak. 

The  Amboina  Parrot,  P.  Aniboinensis — called  hy  the  French  VAurore — is  aisteen  inches 
long ;  the  head,  nape  of  the  neck,  and  all  the  lower  parts  of  the  body  vermilion  ;  npper  part  of  the 
body  fine  green  ;  a  native  of  Amboina ;  it  is  wild,  shy,  whistles  shrilly,  but  does  not  learn  to  talk. 

The  PuRPLs  Paerot,  P.  Pcnnanti,  Platycercat  Pennanti  of  Gray — called  Palm^Bird  by  deal- 
ers—size of  a  sparrow-hawk;  prevailing  color  red,  though  the  ground  color  is  black;  tail  dark 
blue ;  scarce ;  very  beautiful,  but  timid,  and  difficult  to  teach ;  native  of  Australia. 

The  Whiskbsed  Parrot,  P.  bimaculatus,  fourteen  inches  long ;  ground  color  grass  green ; 
beneath  dark  rose  ;  docile,  talkative,  and  affectionate ;  native  of  Australia. 

Tlie  Common  Gray  Parrot  or  Ash-colobbd  Parrot,  P.  eri/thacusi  nine  inches  long ;  pre- 
vailing color  ash-gray;  tail  scarlet,  and  short;  found  in  Guinea  and  vicinity.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  common  and  docile  species  ;  it  easily  learns  to  speak  and  whistle,  is  fond  of  imitating  the 
voices  of  children,  and  prefers  to  be  taught  by  them.     It  lias  a  great  turn  for  imitation ;  one  of 
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tkia  species  was  taught  to  speak  by  a  sailor,  in  tie  course  of  a  voyage  from  Guinea,  and  acquired 
so  exactly  his  harsh  voice  and  cough  as  to  be  frequently  mistaken  for  him.  It  was  aftenvard  iu- 
structed  by  a  young  man,  aud  altliongh  it  then  heard  no  voice  but  that  of  its  teacher,  the  former 
lessons  were  never  foi^tten ;  and  it  often  amused  the  bystanders  by  suddenly  passing  from  a  soft 
and  agreeable  voice  to  its  old  hoarse  sea-tone.  This  bird  has  not  only  the  power  of  mimicking 
the  human  voice,  but  by  its  attention  and  manifest  effort,  shows  also  a  desire  of  imitation.  It 
continually  repeats  the  syllables  which  it  has  heard,  and,  in  order  not  to  be  misled  in  memory, 
endeavors  to  cry  down  all  sonnds  which  may  disturb  it.  Its  lessons  make  so  deep  an  impression 
that  it  often  dreams  aloud.  When  young,  its  memory  is  so  good  as  to  retain  whole  verses  and 
sentences.  Rhodiginus  mentions  a  Gray  Parrot  which  could  repeat  the  Apostles'  Creed  without 
a  slip,  and  was  on  that  account  bought  by  a  cardinal  for  one  handred  crowns. 

The  Common  Amazon  Parkot,  P.  cestivas,  size  of  a  pigeon ;  colors  various,  yellow  and  blue 
generally  prevailing,  with  green,  red,  violet,  blue,  and  black ;  sociable  and  faithful,  but  learns  to 
speak  with  difficulty ;  native  of  Mesico  and  south  to  Brazil. 

The  YELi-ow-HBADBn  Amazon  Pakhot,  P.  ochrocepkalus,  fourteen  inches  long ;  prevailing 
color  yellowish-green,  with  red,  green,  and  black;  very  beautiful,  but  unable  to  talk,  and  only 
utters  a  harsh  scream ;  native  of  South  America. 

The  Blue-faced  Parhot,  P.  autumnalis,  size  of  the  preceding;  colors  green  and  red ;  learns 
but  little,  and  continually  cries  girr,  girr  ;  native  of  Guiana. 

The  Blue-hbokbd  Parkot,  P.  mestruus,  size  of  the  ash-gray  parrot;  head,  neck,  and  part  of 
the  breast  indigo-blne ;  bacli,  belly,  wings,  and  thighs  green ;  the  feathers  on  the  belly  tipped 
with  blue ;  beautiful,  tame,  and  gentle,  but  does  not  speak ;  native  of  Gniana. 

The  White -FRONT  ED  Parrot,  P.  leucocephalua,  size  of  a  Louse-pigeon ;  prevailing  color  green, 
with  scarlet,  red,  brown,  and  blue ;  tame  and  talkative,  and  a  great  imitator  of  the  voices  of  dogs, 
eats,  and  sheep. 

The  Pavodab"  PAHBOr,/*,  ffuianensis — Psittacara  or  Conurva  Quianeresis,  and  an  example 
of  whatarecalledthe  Parrakeet  Macaws  of  South  America — ia  twelve  inches  long  ;  colors  green 
and  yellow ;  learns  to  speali  more  easily  and  perfectly  than  any  other  of  the  long-tailed  parrots. 
Levaillant  saw  one  tliat  would  lie  on  his  back,  fold  his  feet  in  the  attitude  of  prayer,  and  repeat 
the  whole  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  Dutch. 

The  GEAY-BBEASTEn  Parrot,  P.  murirms  or  Conurua  murinus,  is  of  a  silver-gray  color ;  eleven 
and  a  half  inches  long;  is  a  quiet  and  gentle  species,  and  learns  a  few  words;  found  in  South  America, 

The  Illinois  Parrot,  P,  pertinax  or  Conurus  pertimix,  one  of  the  most  common  species  in  the 
hands  of  the  bird-sellers ;  nine  and  a  half  inches  long;  prevailing  color  green;  yellowish-gray 
on  the  lower  part  of  the  body ;  forehead,  cheeks,  and  throat  orange ;  belly  spotted  with  orange ; 
native  of  Brazil  and  Guiana,  where  it  is  seen  in  flocks  of  five  hundred,  one  always  appointed  as 
a  sentinel  while  they  are  feeding.  It  is  a  beautiful  bird,  and  is  very  affectionate,  but  its  cry  is 
harsh,  and  its  talldng  capacity  very  limited, 

The  YbllowParrot,  P.solstitialisoT  ConMrasso&d'fa'd^is,  same  size  as  the  preceding;  prevailing 
color  orange,  with  ash,  green,  olive,  and  orange ;  found  in  Angola ;  learns  to  speak  easily  and  well. 

The  Carolina  Parrot,  P.  Oarolinenais — Conurus  CaroUnends  of  De  Kay  and  others— ia  a 
native  of  Guiana,  but  ia  found  as  far  north  as  Virginia,  and  in  tho  west  as  far  as  Illinois.  They 
are  exceedingly  sociable  in  their  habits,  always  flying  in  large  flocks,  and  roosting  in  companies 
of  thirty  or  forty  together  in  the  inside  of  a  hollow  tree.  They  are  greatly  attaoiied  to  each 
other,  nestling  close  together,  and  scratching  one  another's  heads  in  a  most  affectionate  manner. 
They  manifest  this  attachment  in  an  equally  striking  manner  when  any  of  their  companions  fell 
into  misfortune.  In  illustration  of  this  we  may  quote  the  following  passage  from  Wilson's  Amer- 
ican Ornithology.  "At  Big  Bone  Lick,  thirty  miles  above  tho  mouth  of  Kentucky  River,  I 
saw  them  in  great  numbers.  They  came  screaming  through  the  woods  in  the  morning,  about 
an  hour  after  sunrise,  to  drink  the  salt  water,  of  which  they,  as  well  as  the  pigeons,  are  re- 
markably fond.  When  they  alighted  on  the  ground,  it  appeared  at  a  distance  as  if  covered  with 
a  carpet  of  the  inchest  green,  orange,  and  yellow;  they  afterward  settled  in  one  body  on  a  neigh- 
boring tree,  which  stood  detached  from  any  other,  covering  almost  every  twig  of  it,  and  the  sun, 
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strongly  on  tlieir  gay  and  glossy  plumage,  produced  a  very  beautiful  and  splendid  appear- 
ance. Here  I  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  some  very  particular  traits  of  their  character; 
having  shot  down  a  Dwinber,  some  of  which  were  only  wounded,  the  whole  flock  swept  repeatedly 
around  their  prostrate  companions,  and  again  settled  on  a  low  tree,  within  twenty  yards  of  the 
spot  where  I  stood.  At  each  euceessive  dis- 
charge, though  showers  of  them  fell,  yet  the 
affection  of  the  snrvivors  seemed  rather  to 
increase ;  for  after  a  few  circuits  aronod  the 
place,  they  again  alighted  near  me,  looking 
down  on  their  Blaught«red  companions  with 
such  manifest  symptoms  of  sympathy  and 
concern  as  entirely  disarmed  me."  This  is 
the  only  species  of  parrot  native  of  the 
United  States ;  in  captivity  it  is  docile  and 
sociable,  and  soon  becomes  very  familiar. 
Like  the  other  members  of  the  group,  it 
deposits  its  eggs  in  hollow  trees,  but  is  said 
to  carry  its  sociable  habits  even  into  the 
business  of  incubation,  several  couples  iisu- 
.  ally  breeding  in  the  same  cavity. 

The  LoNQ-BiLLBD  Parrot,  Nestor  jyro- 
ductus  of  Qould,  the  genus  forming  a  con- 
necting link  between  the  parrots  and  cocka- 
toos, is  fifteen  inches  long;  genera!  color  deep 
red,  with  yellow,  olive,  and  brown;  its  voice 
id  leaves;  native  of  Australia  and  Norfolk  Island. 


.,  like  the  barking  of  a  dog;  i 
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THE   LORIAN^    OR  LORIES. 


The  Cebam  Lory,  P.  garrulus,  ia  ten 


en  inches  long;  variable  in  color,  though  gener- 
ally scarlet,  with  patches  of  green  and  yellow,  is 
most  common ;  a  native  of  the  Moluccas ;  very 
docile  and  teachable. 

The  PuEPLE-OAPPEB  Lory,  P.  domicella,  ten 
and  a  half  inches  long;  prevailing  color  red;  a 
very  docile,  atFectionate,  and  loquacious  species  ; 
it  talks  in  a  hollow,  ventriloquial  tone,  whistles 
tunes  it  has  heard,  and  delights  in  being  caressed; 
a  rare  and  costly  species;  native  of  the  Moluccas 
and  New  Guinea. 

The  Black-cappbb  Loby,  P.  Lory,  ten  and 
three-quarter  inches  long;  prevailing  color  scar- 
let, with  black,  blue,  and  yellow ;  is  docile  and 
affectionate,  like  the  preceding ;  a  native  of  the 
Philippines. 

THE  FAEBAKEBTS. 

The  Albsandrine  Parrakbbt,  Palmornis  Al- 
eccandri  of  Vigors,  may  be  taken  as  an  example 
of  the  long-tailed  parrakeets ;  its  length  is  eightr 
een  to  twenty  inches ;  general  color  emerald- 
green  ;  tail  long  and  graduated,  the  two  middle 
feathers  greatly  exceeding  the  others  in  length ; 
"^    "      ^  "    ""^  the  form,  attitudes,  and  movements  elegant;  it 

1^  a  natii  e  of  In  lia  a  d  Ce^  Ion  ,    s  very  noisy,  and  may  be  taUQ-ht  to  speak  with  tolerable  dis- 
tinctness.    This  spec  es  wis  brought  from  the  E<tst  by  il  \  j  1  L     limous  expedition. 


The  RosE-BiNGED  Paruakebt,  p.  ManiUensis — Palceomis  torquatus  of  some  authors  — is  fifteen 
inches  long;  plumage  green,  verging  on  yellow  below;  the  feathers  remarkable  for  the  softness 
of  their  colors  and  silkiness  of  their  texture ;  very  beautiful,  but  rarely  learns  to  speak ;  found  in 
the  Philippine  Islands. 

The  Rbd-cresobnted  Parrakeet,  Paleomis  Iwnatus,  eleven  and  a  half  inches  long ;  upper  part 
green,  each  feather  having  a  black  shaft ;  lower  parts  green ;  breast  tinged  with  red.  It  is  a 
lively  species,  and  learns  to  speak  very  distinctly. 

The  Lono-tailed  Gkben  Parrakeet,  P.  rufirostris,  twelve  inches  long;  prevailing  color  jcA- 
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owish-grecn ;  easily  tauglit  to  speak,  whistle,  and  imitate  thi 
lowever,  excessively  noisy,  and  sometimes  becomes  very 

The  Red 

ciiniciilaris,  i; 

grass-green ; 


of  hii'ds  and  animals  ;   it  Is, 

Dn  thia  account 

AND  Blub-hbadkd  Pakraxbet,  p. 

s  ten  inches  long ;  prevailing  color 

native  of  South  America ;  a  hand- 

,  but  never  learns  to  speak  well. 

The  Cardinal  Parhot,  P.  carrfiwo/is, twelve 

inches  long ;  head  violet,  tinged  with  blue  and 

red ;  a  black  band  around  the  neck ;  upper  part 

of  the  body  dark  green ;  lower  part  light  green. 

There  are  several  varieties,  as  the  £lossom-head- 

ed  Parrakeet,  Hose-headed  Hinff  Parrakeet,  and 

Bornean  Parrakeet.     They,  are  noisy  birds,  but 

cannot  bo  taught  to  speak,  and  are  only  valued 

for  their  beauty;  found  in  India, 

The  Little  Kosb-mngeb  Parrakeet,  P.pul- 
larim — called  ffuiaea-Sparrow  by  the  bird-sell- 
ers—is but  six  inches  long,  the  size  of  a  cedar- 
bird  ;  genera!  color  green ;  their  cry  is  unpleas- 
ant, and  they  cannot  be  taught  to  speak ;  but  they 
are  affectionate  to  each  other  and  arc  beautiful 
and  pleasing;  natives  of  Guinea,  India,  and  Java, 
lie  LiTTLB  BltiB  AND  Qbben  Pabrakbbt,  P- 
passerinus,  four  inches  long,  size  of  a  sparrow  ; 
general  color  green ;  rump  blue ;  cannot  speak ; 
native  of  Brazil  and  Guiana.  The  two  preceding 
belong  to  the  genus  Psittacala  or  Love-Birds, 
having  short,  square  tails. 

The  Wabbling  Grass  Parrasbbt,  Melopsit- 
tacus  undulatu^,  is  found  in  large  flocks  in  Aus- 
tralia, where  they  feed  on  the  seeds  of  grasses  ; 
they  are  minute,  elegant  creatures,  with  Song  tails, 
and  instead  of  a  screech,  have  a  soft,  warbling  note, 
of  the  same  regions,  is  a  foot  long ;  beautifully 
w  th  green,  black,  and  brown ;  lives  entirely  on 
g      n  1.     The  Ifymphilus  Novm  SoUandiw  is  also 
L  h    groHnd  parrakeets,  of  the  same  size  as  the 

d  ng    general  color  yellow;  so  abundant  in  Aus- 
a       hat,  as  Mr.  Gould  tolls  us,  a  gentleman  shot  two 

d    d    1  a  single  excursion. 
Th   P  GM'iUiCROSPiT'TA,Mkrospiltapyff7nma,h{ooT 
h  g;  green  above  and  yellow  below;  the  tail 

w  t  is  said  to  be  the  smallest  of  parrots ;  found 

h    P    ynesian  islands. 

THE   COCKATOOS. 

The  Great  White  Crested  Goos.Ai:oo,Pl;/clolophus 
u     s  seventeen  inches  long;  the  whole  plumage 
X  ept  some  slight  patches  of  sulphur-color  ;  the 
le  head  five  inches  long,  and  is  elevated  or 
p    »&  d  at  will.     It  is  generally  kept  in  a  large,  ball- 
wire  cage,  provided  with  two  perches   and  a 
tal  ring,  in  which  it  likes  to  swing.     It  is  very 
d  gentle,  but  is  taught  to  speak  with  difficulty  ; 
of  the  Moluccas. 
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The  SuLPnuR-c RESTED  Cockatoo,  P.  sulphureus,  Gacatua  sulphurea  of  some  antliora,  is  eleven 
and  a  half  inches  long ;  geueral  eolor  white,  with  a  tinge  of  sulphnr-yeJIow  ;  easily  tamed,  affec- 
tionate, and  fond  of  being  caressed.  There  are  two  varieties,  diifeiing  only  in  size ;  the  larger  is 
a  native  of  Australia,  the  smaller  of  the  Moluccas. 


The  Itreat  IkEB  CHESTED  i  oCEiATOO  P  ^foI  iccc  jB)s  IS  laFgct  tha  tl  e  great  wl  ite  cockatoo  ; 
general  color  whiU,  traged  Tvith  pile  lose  the  crest  very  hrge  a  beautitul  and  mijesti  bird, 
very  gentle  imitating  the  ones  of  hens  crowing  of  cocks  ifee  at  the  same  timi,  flipping  its  wings. 
Its  native  cry  is  cockatoo  and  derdong  ;  a  native  of  the  Moluccas. 

The  Eed-vbbtbb  Cockatoo,  P,  PhUippinaritm,  thirteen  inches  long ;  general  color  white  ; 
feathers  of  the  belly  and  tail-coverts  red,  tipped  with  white ;  toft  only  visible  when  erected ;  tame 
and  beautiful,  but  has  a  harsh  cry,  and  is  unable  to  speak;  native  of  the  Philippine  Isles. 

Babks's  Cockatoo,  P.  Banksii,  is  the  most  rare,  costly,  and  beautiful  of  the  cockatoos ;  twenty- 
two  to  thirty  inches  loQg;  general  color  black  ;  feathers  on  the  breast  edged  with  yellow;  yellow 
stripes  upon  the  breast  and  belly ;  the  crest  spotted  with  yellow ;  tail  feathers  marked  with 
crimson  and  orange  ;  native  of  Australia. 

The  Black  Cockatoo,  Microglossum  aterTimurn,  of  Lesson,  noted  for  its  enormous  bill,  is 
blue-black,  and  a  native  of  New  Guinea, 

There  are  other  species  of  cockatoo,  especially  in  the  Australian  islands,  which  seem  to  abound 
witii  parrot-like  birds,  some  of  which  are  of  very  eccentric  characteristics.  Among  them  is  the 
Strigops  habropiilus,  in  New  Zealand,  called  Kakapo  by  the  natives.  This  seems  to  be  half  owl 
and  half  cockatoo ;  it  is  strictly  nocturnal,  remaining  in  holes  by  day,  and  going  forth  only  at 
night.  Its  food  consists  partly  of  roots,  and  it  is  constantly  grubbing  in  the  eai-th;  so  that  its 
beak  is  iike  a  pig's  snout,  always  covered  with  rand  and  dirt.  It  has  a  habit  of  making  paths  a 
foot  wide,  which  appear  as  if  made  by  human  art. 

The  natives  of  tliose  parts  of  Australia  which  abound  in  cockatoos  take  a  singular  method  of 
killing  these  birds.  Captain  Grey,  in  his  "  Travels  in  Australia,"  says :  "  Perhaps  as  fine  a  sight 
aa  can  be  seen  in  the  whole  circle  of  native  sports  is  the  killing  cockatoos  with  the  hiUy  or  boo7ne- 
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ratiff.  A  native  perceives  a  lai^e  flight  of  cockatoos  in  a  forest  wliich  encirciea  a  iagoon;  the 
expanse  of  water  affords  an  opea  clear  space  above  it,  unencumbered  with  trees,  but  which  raise 
their  gigantic  forma  ail  around,  more  vigoioue  in.  tJieir  growth  from  the  damp  soil  in  which  they 
flourisli.  In  their  leafy  summits  sit  a  countless  number  of  cockatoos,  screaming  and  flying  from 
tree  to  tree,  as  they  make  their  arrangements  for  a  night's  sound  sleep.  The  native  throws  aside 
his  cloak,  so  that  he  may  not  have  even  this  slight  covering  to  impede  his  motions,  draws  his 
kiley  from  his  belt,  and,  with  a  noiseless,  elastic  step,  approaches  the  lagoon,  creeping  from  tree 
to  tree,  and  from  bush  to  bush,  and  disturbing  the  birds  as  little  as  possible.  Their  sentinels, 
however,  take  the  alarm,  the  cockatoos  farthest  from  the  water  fly  to  the  trees  near  its  edge,  and 
thus  they  keep  concentrating  their  force  as  the  native  advances ;  they  are  aware  that  danger  is 
at  hand,  but  are  ignorant  of  its  nature.  At  length  the  pursuer  almost  reaches  the  edge  of  the 
water,  and  the  scared  cockatoos,  with  wild  cries,  spring  into  the  air ;  at  the  same  instant  the  native 
raises  his  right  hand  high  over  his  shoulder,  and,  bounding  forward  with  his  utmost  speed,  to  give 
impetus  to  his  blow,  the  kiiey  quits  his  hand  as  if  it  would  strike  the  water ;  but  when  it  has 
almost  touched  the  unruffled  surface  of  the  lake,  it  spins  upward  with  inconceivable  velocity,  and 
with  the  strangest  contortions.  In  vain  the  ten'ified  cockatoos  strive  to  avoid  it;  it  sweeps  wildly 
and  uncertainly  through  the  air — and  so  eccentric  are  its  motions,  that  it  requires  but  a  slight 
stretch  of  tlie  imagination  to  fancy  it  endowed  with  life — and  with  fell  swoops  in  rapid  pui-suit  of 
the  devoted  birds,  some  of  whom  are  almost  certain  to  be  brought  screaming  fo  the  earth.  But 
the  wily  savage  has  not  yet  done  with  them.  He  avails  himself  of  the  extraordinary  attachment 
which  these  birds  have  for  one  another,  and  fastening  a  wounded  one  to  a  tree,  so  that  its  cries 
may  induce  its  companions  to  return,  he  watches  his  opportunity,  by  throwing  his  kiley  orapear, 
to  add  another  bird  or  two  to  the  booty  he  has  already  obtained." 


ECMEOLDTS   ARifABI. 

THE  EHAMPHASTID^  OK  TOUCANS. 

These  birds  are  distinguished  by  their  enormous  bills,  sometimes  as  large  as  the  body ;  hence 

the  French  name  of  Toui-bec  or  All-hill.     This  feature,  however,  is  very  liglit,  its  substance  being 
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filled  with  air-cells.  They  are  confined  to  the  hot  regions  of  South  America,  where  they  are 
abundant.  They  live  in  considerable  flocks  in  the  forests,  and  sit  in  company  on  the  trees,  mak- 
ing an  abominably  harsh  noise.  They  are  ouinivorous,  feeding  not  only  upon  sweet  pulpy  fruits, 
which  have  generally  been  considered  to  constitute  their  whole  nourishment,  but  also  upon  ani- 
mal matters  of  varioas  kinds,  such  as  fish,  eggs,  small  birds,  and  reptiles,  and  the  larvas  of  insects. 
They  are  said  usually  to  take  their  food  up  in  the  bill,  and  throwing  it  into  the  air,  catch  it  again 
with  open  mouth  and  swallow  it  directly.  They  make  their  nests  in  the  hollows  of  trees,  and 
lay  two  eggs.  When,  sleeping,  they  take  good  care  of  their  bills  and  tails,  burying  the  former  in 
their  plumage,  and  laying  the  latter  flat  over  their  backs,  so  that  they  appear  like  balls  of  feathers. 
They  hare  a  very  odd  way  of  sitting  upon  the  trees  and  moving  their  bills,  at  the  same  time 
uttering  an  unceasing  cry,  whence  they  are  called  Preachers,  Mr.  Gould  records  no  less  than 
'  "    .  of  the  whole. 

.  the  Brazil  Touoan,  R.  tucanus, 

black,  with  bronze  reflections,  and 

The  brilliant  featheiu  were  formerly  used 


twenty-two  species ;  the  following  h 

&mus  RHAMPUA8T0S:  Rkamph<Mtos.—1o  this 
twenty  inches  long,  the  bill  six  inches;  the  upper  pa 
various  markings  of  red,  crimson,  orange,  and  green, 
as  decorations  by  the  3adies  of  Peru  and  Brazil, 

The  Ariel  Toucan,  M.  artel — R.  maximus  of  Cuvie 
various  splendid  markings  of  orange,  citron-green,  and  lively  red  ;  it  v. 
foand  in  Brazil. 

Qenus  ABA^ARI :  Pteroglossm^  includes  the  long-tailed  species,  in  distinction  from  the  pre- 
ceding, which  have  short  tails.  To  this  belongs  Humbolpt's  AftAfAEi,  P.  HumboldtU,  seven- 
teen inches  long ;  bill  four,  tail  graduated ;  upper  surface  olive  ;  head,  back  of  the  neck,  throat, 
and  chest  black;  under  surface  pa!e  straw-yellow.  The  P,  pluricinctus  is  twenty  inches  long; 
the  bill  four  and  a  half.     Both  of  the  above  are  natives  of  Brazfl, 


—is  black,  with  brown  reflections,  having 
s  twenty-one  inches  long  ; 
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ORDER  4.    COLTTMBJE. 

Those  resemble  the  gallinaceous  birds,  and  some  authors  have  included  them  in  the  same  order ; 
in  their  structure,  however,  there  are  some  peculiarities.  The  cesophagua  speedilj  widens  into  a 
large  crop,  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  alimentary  canal;  which,  during  tie  breeding  season,  is 
furnished  with  numerous  glands  for  the  secretion  of  a  milky  juice ;  this,  mixing  with  the  food  in 
tlie  crop,  softens  it  so  a.^  to  render  it  more  fit  for  the  nourishment  of  the  young  birds,  which  are 
fed  for  a  considerable  time  with  food  regurgitated  by  their  parents.  The  gizzard  is  very  powerful, 
the  intestine  long  and  slender,  and  the  cceca  small. 

The  Colnmbas,  in  general,  are  arboreal  in  their  habits,  but  most  of  them  seek  their  food  on  thp 
ground,  and  they  all,  notwithstanding  the  shortness  of  their  legs,  walk  with  ease  and  considerable 
celerity.  Their  wings  are  long  and  wide,  and  tlieir  flight,  as  might  be  expected,  is  strong  and 
sustained.  In  their  mode  of  drinking  they  differ  remarkably  from  all  other  birds ;  for,  instead  of 
taking  up  a  small  quantity  of  water  in  the  mouth,  and  then  swallowing  it  by  raising  the  head, 
they  immerse  the  bill  in  the  water,  and  drink  without  stopping  until  they  are  satisfied.  The  pig- 
eons generally  nestle  in  trees  or  in  the  holes  of  rocks;  rarely  on  tbe  ground.  The  young,  when 
hatched,  are  quite  helpless,  and  require  to  be  fed  carefully  by  their  parents  for  some  time,  during 
which  they  remaiii  in  tho  nest.  The  duty  of  incubation,  and  the  care  of  the  young,  is  shared  by 
both  parents.  These  birds  are  found  in  all  the  warm  and  temperate  parts  of  the  globe,  but  it  is 
in  tlia  warmer  regions  that  thi  y  occur  in  the  greatest  abundance.  There,  also,  many  of  the  spe- 
cies attain  a  splendor  ot  plumage  which  rivals  almost  any  thing  else  that  we  meet  with  among- 
the  feathered  inhabitants  of  the  air,  and  of  which  our  native  species,  although  by  no  means  defi- 
cient in  beauty,  can  give  us  no  idea.  Everywhere  the  doves  are  regarded  with  more  or  less 
favor,  doubtless  owing  m  a  great  measure  to  their  reputation  for  conjugal  fidelity,  and  the  pecu- 
liarly melancholy  sound  of  thi-ir  voice,  which  is  universally  a  plaintive  cooing.  These  characters, 
coupled  with  the  continual  exhibition  of  all  the  signs  of  a  most  tender  afi^ection  between  the  sexes 
during  the  breeding  season,  induced  the  ancients  to  consecrate  the  dove  to  Venus,  In  many 
Christian  countries,  also,  the  dove  is  regarded  as  sacred,  because  under  its  form  the  Holy  Spirit 
is  described  as  having  descended  upon  our  Saviour  at  his  baptism. 

THE   DIDUSCULIDjE. 

This  family  includes  only  a  single  genus,  DIDUNCULUS,  and  a  single  species  D.  sirigirostris, 

found  iu  the  Navigators'  Isles.     They  are  the  size  of  a  nitfed  grouse ;  upper  surface  chestnut-red  ; 
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n     tl  ej  fly  in  pairs  or  small  flocks,  feed  on  fruits  and  berries, 
nil    11  tl  eir  nests  on  tlio  rocks.     Tko  natives  keep  them  as 

THE  DIDID^. 

Genus  DIDTJS :  iJidus.— This,  tko  only  genus 
of  the  group,  included  the  Dodo,  D.  ineptus, 
now  extinct  This  was  larger  than  a  swan, 
sometimes  weighing  fifty  poands;  the  bill  was 
long  and  strong;  the  feet  short  and  stout;  the 
win^a,  furnished  only  vith  soft,  decomposed 
plumes,  were  hhort,  and  incapable  of  enabling 
the  bird  to  fly  ;  the  tail  was  ornamented  with 
a  similar  tnft  of  feathers ;  the  general  color  a 
blackish-gray;  tlie  plumes  of  the  wings  a  light 
ash  color.  Wlien  tlie  island  of  Mauritius  was 
discovered  in  1598,  this  bird  was  quite  abund- 
.  ant  there,  as  well  as  in  the  neighboring  island 
of  Bourbon;  but  it  has  been  gradually  extir- 
pated, and  now  some  paintings,  made  of  it  long 
THE  coDo.  ago—two  heads,  a  foot,  and  a  few  feathers — are 

the  only  existing  memorials  of  this  remarkable  bird. 

On  the  little  island  of  Rodriguez,  near  the  island  of  Mauritius,  some  bones  have  been  diseov- 
ored,  which  are  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  three  allied,  but  all  probably  extinct  species,  one  of 
them,  the  Dodo,  another  the  Solitaire,  Didiis  soUlarius,  twice  the  size  of  that  bird,  and  the  third 
Didus  IS'azarenus,  smaller  than  either, 

THE  GOURID* 
These  birds,  called  Ground-Pigeons,  of  which  there  are  several  genera,  arc  found  in  the  warm 
parts  of  both  hemispheres,  and  some  are  of  considerable  size.  The  Goura  Crownbd  Piobon, 
ffoura  coTonata,  is  nearly  of  the  size  of  a  turkey,  lives  in  flocks,  feeds  on  seeds,  and  rarely  perchea 
on  trees.  It  is  kept  in  the  poultry-yards  of  Java,  where  it  is  a  native,  but  does  not  breed  in  Eu- 
rope or  America,  The  Nicobar  Pigeon,  (Jalmnas  Nicabarica,  is  an  exceedingly  beautiful  spe- 
cies, the  tail-feathers  resembling  those  of  the  domestic  cock.  Its  general  color  is  purplish-black  ; 
the  feathers  of  the  neck  long,  pointed,  and  glossed  with  blue,  red,  and  gold;  the  wings  are  blue, 
the  back  golden-green,  the  tail  white.  It  is  found  in  India,  The  BitONza-witfoED  Ground 
DovB,  Phopa  clialcoptera,  is  fifteen  inches  long,  and  coos  so  loud  that  its  note  is  compared  to  the 
bellowing  of  a  cow ;  found  in  the  Australian  islands.'  The  Ground  Dove  of  the  United  States — 
Colamba  passerina  of  Audubon  ;  Chamaepelia  passerina  of  Swainson — ia  a  beautiful  species,  six 
and  three-quarter  inches  long;  color,  light  purplish-red,  above;  reddish  below;  foiind  in  the 
South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States. 

THE   COLUMBID^   OR  TRUE  PIGEONS. 

Of  these  birds,  called  Fir/eons  and  Doves,  there  arc  many  species ;  they  live  in  wooded  places,- 
and  roost  on  trees;  they  feed  usually  on  the  ground,  picking  up  seeds  of  all  kinds,  young  herb- 
age, and  roots ;  in  autumn  some  eat  fiiiits.  We  can  only  notice,  very  bricfiy,  the  prominent 
species.  They  lay  two  eggs,  and  soften  the  food  for  the  young  with  a  milky  substance  in  their 
crops. 

Genus  COLTJMBA. :  Colv,mba. — This  inclndes  the  European  Stock-Dove — Piffeem  sanvagi 
of  tha  French — C.  (B'nas,  thirteen  inches  long ;  general  color  gray;  breast  red.  It  frequents 
mountainous  districts.  The  Kibo-Dovb,  C  palumbas — Gamier  of  the  French,  Ringd-Tauhe 
of  the  Germans — is  seventeen  and  a  half  inches  long,  and  is  one  of  the  largest  of  the  European 
wild  pigeons ;  general  color  gray ;  neck  beautifully  iridescent.  In  England  it  is  called  Wood- 
Pigeon,  Cv^hat,  and  Queeat. 

The  Rock-Dove,  0.  Uvia,  ia  naturally  wild,  inhabiting  high  rocks  near  the  sea-coast,  in  the 
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cavities  of  which  it  lives  a  great  part  of  the  year.  It  is  widely  diatribateci,  and  Hie  all  the  pre- 
ceding species,  ia  common  in  Europe  and  Asia.  From  this  the  Domestic  or  Mouse  Pigeon  ' 
rived,  this  being  now  cultivated  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  world,  aTid  especially  in  eastern  ■ 
tries — ^ypt,  Persia,  &c.  Its  proliflcness  is  marvelons ;  it  is  said  that  one  pair  may  produce  four- 
teen thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty  young,  in  four  years.  The  varieties  which  have  been  pro- 
duced from  this  species  are  almost  endless ;  we  may,  however,  enumerate  the  following : 

The  Monk  is  a  crested  pigeon.  The  head  and  crest  are  white;  the  rest  of  the  body  yellow, 
red,  blue,  or  black,  Tho  Shield-Pigeon  is  only  occasionally  crested.  The  plumage  is  white,  with 
the  exception  of  the  scapulars,  wing-coverts,  and  hinder  pen-feathers,  which  are  yellow,  red,  bine, 
black,  or  silvery-gray.  The  Swallow-Piffeon  is  pure  white,  except  the  wings  and  a  round  spot  on 
the  top  of  the  head,  which  are  yellow,  red,  blue,  blacfe,  or  silvery-gray.  It  sometimes  has  a  erest 
The  Striped  Monk  is  black,  with  a  white  poll,  and  white  stripes  across  the  wings.  Tho  Wkite- 
Mead  ia  lite  the  monk  in  every  respect,  except  in  having  a  white  tail.  The  Marked  Pigeon  is 
white,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  streak  on  the  forehead,  and  another  on  the  tail,  which  are 
dark  red,  or  almost  black.  The  Starling-necked  Pigeon  is  blackish-bhie,  with  white  stripes  across 
the  wings,  and  a  narrow  white  streak  on  the  breast.  Tho  Veikd  Dove  ia  white,  with  the  exception 
of  the  bead,  neck,  and  foremost  pen-feathers,  which  are  black,  red,  or  yellow.  The  Striped  Star- 
ling-necked White-Head  is  the  handsomest  of  all.  It  is  black,  with  a  white  poll  and  tail,  and 
white  stripes  on  the  wings  and  breast 

There  are  besides  these,  many  other  varieties  of  the  domestic  pigeon,  which,  however,  are  said 
by  some  naturalists  not  to  bo  originally  derived  from  the  wild  rock-pigeon,  but  to  be  themselves 
indigenous  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  Among  these  are  the  Trumpeter-Pigeon,  so  called  from 
its  peculiar  cooing;  it  is  created,  and  generally  has  its  feet  covered  with  feathers.     It  is  met  with 
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in  all  colors,  but  is  often  mottled  witli  black  ind  ■white.  It  is  s  good  breeder  Tbc  Tumbler, 
which  derives  its  name  from  the  fact  that  it  oveibalames  itself  m  its  flight,  la  almost  as  lat^  as 
the  Btock-doTe.  Its  beak  is  short,  and  the  naked  ciide  ot  tho  eye  la  red  The  Jacobine-Pigeon 
is  a  small  bird,  with  a  short  bealc,  and  having  at  the  top  ot  the  neck  a  collar  or  stripe  of  long 
feathers.  In  color  it  resembles  the  shield-pigeon  The  Peacock  or  Fan  tailed  Ptgeon  is  lite  the 
swallow-pigeon  in  color,  but  has  the  power  of  spreading  out  its  tail  hLe  a  peacock  The  Perri- 
wigged  Pigeon  resembles  the  veiled  pigeon  in  color,  but  has  a  high  forehead,  a  short  beak,  and  a 
crest,  which  passes  down  the  sides  of  the  nek  and  brea^it  like  a  wig  The  Pouter  is  a  large 
pigeon,  of  various  colors.  It  has  a  high  forehead,  a  short  beak,  and  possesses  the  power  of  inflat- 
ing the  crop  to  a  very  large  size.  The  Turkish  Pigeon  is  a  large  bnd,  of  various  colors,  which 
Las  the  membrane  of  the  beak,  as  well  as  the  ciri  le  of  the  eyt,s,  i  ery  thick  and  wrinkled. 

The  Oarrier-Pigeon  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  a  distinct  species,  though  it  is  generally  regarded 
as  a  variety  of  the  house-dove.  All  the  tribes  of  pigeons  are  not  only  swift  of  flight,  but  they  have 
an  intense  love  of  home,  and  a  remarkable  power  of  discovering  their  way  home  from  long 
distances.  These  capacities  are  possessed  in  a  high  degree  by  the  carrier,  and  hence  it  has 
been  celebrated  from  the  remotest  antiquity.  Anacreon  immortalized  it  as  the  bearer  of  epistles. 
.  Pliny  mentions  its  use  by  beleaguered  cities.  "When  Modena  was  invested,  he  says :  "  Of  what 
avail  were  sentinels,  circumvallations,  or  nets  obstructing  the  river,  when  intelligence  could  be 
conveyed  by  aerial  messengers  f  In  the  time  of  the  Crusades  these  birds  were  extensively  em- 
ployed by  the  people  of  the  invested  cities ;  and  there  are  instances  mentioned  in  which  the 
pigeon  was  captured  by  the  besiegers,  and  made  the  bearer  of  a  very  different  message  from  that 
with  which  it  was  originally  charged.  In  some  cases  hawks  were  kept  by  the  besieging  parties 
for  the  express  pnrpose  of  being  flown  at  and  intercepting  the  carriers.  These  birds  have  been 
also  used  for  the  purposes  of  commerce  as  well  as  those  of  war.  When  the  Turkey  Company  of 
England  was  flourishing,  and  a  number  of  English  merchants  were  resident  at  Aleppo,  the  grand 
emporium  of  the  trade,  carrier-pigeons  were  employed  to  bring  intelligence  from  the  port  to  the 
city.  Scanderoon,  the  port  of  Aleppo,  is  distant  about  eighty  miles,  as  the  bird  flics.  The  pigeon 
couid  bring  intelligence  over  this  distance  in  about  three  hours,  while  it  could  not  come  by  any 
other  channel  in  much  leas  than  the  same  number  of  days.     Thus,  those  merchants  who  em- 
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ployed  pigeons  could,  upon  the  arrival  of  ships,  obtain  information  which  they  had  abundant 
time  to  turn  to  advantage.  One  case  is  mentioned,  upon  authority  which  there  is  no  reason 
to  doubt,  where  a  merchant  killed  one  of  these  pigeons  by  accident,  and  learned  from  the  billot 
which  it  bore  that  tKcre  was  a  great  scarcity  of  galls  in  England.  Taking  advantage  of  this,  and 
buying  up  nearly  the  whole  quantity  in  the  market,  he  at  once  cleared  a  sum  which  in  those 
days  was  considered  an  ample  fortune. 

In  the  East,  intelligence  was  in  former  times  communicated  by  these  pigeons  mnch  in  the 
same  manner  as  was  done  by  telegraphs  in  later  periods.  Sliglit  towers  were  built  along  the  line, 
at  thirty  or  forty  miles  distant  from  each  other,  and  pigeons  were  employed  in  flying  from  tower 
to  tower  These  wore  a  very  small  I  ov  of  gold,  of  extreme  thinness,  suspended  &om  the  neck ; 
and,  -is  the  pigeon  wore  this  Ijot  alwajs,  it  could  carry  the  message  and  bring  back  the  intelli- 
gence S  ntmcls  V  ere  kept  coBstantly  watching  on  the  towers,  and,  as  each  flew  from  its  own 
tower  to  the  next  ind  h-wik  aga  n  the  information,  though  not  so  expeditions,  certainly  could  be 
rendete  1  mu  h  more  eflecti  e  than  that  which  the  common  telegraph  afforded.  In  modem  times 
these  birds  have  been  used  m  Europe  by  stock  speculators  between  the  principal  cities.  In  the 
United  States  they  were  employed  a  few  years  ago  to  cirry  European  news  from  Halifax  to  Bos- 
ton, on  the  imval  of  the  steamers  there  they  were  also  used  between  Sandy  Hook  and  New 
York  tc  a  njunce  tl  t,  ar  n  il  of  ■ve'isels    but  the    Ic  tiie  telegraph  has  destj'oyed  their  vocation. 


Th  will,  however,  alwajs  remain  an  interesting  phen 

truethatthey  were  carefully  trained  by 
being  taken  out  and  let  loose,  at  first 
h  lit  a  mile  from  home,  then  a  mile, 
then  two,  four,  six,  ten,  twenty  miles, 
&c  Those  used  at  Aleppo,  to  which 
we  have  alluded,  were  trained  all  the 
way  to  Scanderoon ;  that  is,  tlie  whole 
extent  of  their  journey.  Only  those 
whioh  showed  great  aptness  were 
deemed  fit  for  use;  and  of  those 
which  were  required  to  achieve  a 
flight  of  over  two  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  nearly  half  were  lost.  If  we 
take  into  account  these  facts,  and  con- 
sider the  amazing  reach  of  the  sight 
ot  birds,  there  is  notliing  very  won- 
derful in  the  performances  of  carrier- 
pigeons  ;  they  are  curious  and  inter- 
esting as  showing  the  use  man  may 
make  of  the  powers  and  instincts  of 
hiris;  but  the  untaught  migi'ations 
of  young  birds  from  the  northern  to 
the  southern  zone,  displays  an  inli- 
mtely  higher  and  more  mysterious 
instinct. 

The  TtiBTLB-DovB,  C  tortar,  prob- 
ablvthe  Dove  of  the  Scriptures,  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  species, 
and  has  been  celebrated  for  its  grace- 
ful form,  its  gentle  manners,  and  its 
monrniuUy  plaintive  notes.   Its  length 

s  eleven  and  a  half  inches    general  color  above  greenish  brown ;  chin,  neck,  and  breast  pale 

vooi  brown     beneath  white 
The  Domestic  Dove  or  Pzgeon  of  Hurope  has  been  transplanted  to  this  country,  and  is  bred 
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here  in  largo  numbors.  Other  species  of  Columba  known  in  the  United  States  are  as  follows :  C. 
/asciata,  sixteen  inches  long,  purplish -gray,  found  in  the  Rocky  Mountains;  C.  leucocepkala,  {oai- 
teen  and  a  half  inches  long,  slate-blue,  head  white,  found  in  the  Keys  of  Florida  ;  C.  zeruuda — 
Zennida  amabilis  of  Bonaparte — a  beautiful  and  gentle  species,  twelve  ami  a  half  inches  long, 
brownish-ash,  found  in  Florida  and  the  West  Indies ;  C  Jiavirostris,  found  on  the  lower  Rio 
Grande:  Melopelia  leueoptera;  Scardafella  squamosa:  Oreiq)eleia  Martinica  and  Siarnxnas  cya- 
nocephala,  all  found  in  the  Southern  Territories  of  the  United  States  and  the  West  Indies. 

Gmus  ECT0PISTE8  :  Ectopistes.~T\a%  includes  the  Comuow  Wild  Pigeon  of  the  United 
States— often  called  the  Passenger  Pigeon — ^.mi^aforto,  sixteen  to  eighteen  inches  long,  bluish- 
gray  above,  breast  reddish-brown ;  the  food  consists  of  beech-nuts,  acorns,  berries,  rice,  seeds,  Ac. 
It  ranges  throughout  North  America  from  25°  to  62"  north.  It  builds  a  slight,  flat  neat  of  sticks, 
and  lays  two  eggs.  It  is  migratory,  moving  to  the  northwest  in  vast  flocks  in  April  and  return- 
ing to  the  South  in  August  and  September.  The  migrations  are  variable  as  to  time  and  numbers ; 
latterly  they  have  been  less  multitudinous  than  they  were  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago.  Audubon 
noticed  a  continuous  flight  for  three  days;  the  whole  number  of  birds,  according  to  this  calcula- 
tion, amounting  to  one  billion  one  hundred  and  fourteen  millions !  As  every  pigeon  consumes 
half  a  pint  of  food  daily,  the  consumption  of  these  each  day  would  be  eight  milhons  seven  hun- 
dred and  twelve  thousand  bushels !  Wilson  gives  the  following  graphic  account :  "  The  roosting- 
places  are  always  in  the  woods,  and  sometimes  occupy  a  large  extent  of  forest.  Wlien  they  have 
frequented  one  of  those  places  for  some  time,  the  appearance  it  exhibits  is  surprising.  The 
ground  is  covered  to  the  depth  of  several  inches  with  their  dung  ;  all  the  tender  grass  and  under- 
wood destroyed;  the  surface  strewed  with  large  limbs  of  trees,  broken  down  by  the  weight  of 
the  birds  collecting  one  above  another;  and  the  trees  themselves,  for  thousands  of  acres,  killed 
as  completely  as  if  girdled  with  an  axe.  The  marks  of  their  desolation  remain  for  many  years  on 
the  spot;  and  numerous  places  could  be  pointed  out  where,  for  several  years  after,  scarcely  a 
single  vegetable  made  its  appearance.  When  these  roosts  are  first  discovered,  the  inhabitants, 
from  considerable  distances,  visit  them  in  the  night  with  guns,  clubg,  long  poles,  pots  of  sulphur, 
and  various  other  engines  of  destruction.  In  a  few  hours  they  fill  many  sacks  and  load  horses 
with  them.  By  the  Indians  a  pigeon-roost  or  breeding-place  is  considered  an  important  source 
of  national  profit  and  dependence  for  that  season,  and  all  their  active  ingenuity  is  exercised  on 
the  occasion."  "This  breeding-place  differs  from  the  former  in  its  greater  extent.  In  the  western 
countries,  namely,  the  States  of  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  Indiana,  these  are  generally  in  back  woods, 
and  often  extend  in  nearly  a  straight  line  across  the  country  for  a  great  way.  Not  fiir  from  Shol- 
byville,  in  the  State  of  Kentucky,  about  five  years  ago,  there  was  one  of  these  breeding-places, 
which  stretched  through  the  woods  in  nearly  a  noith  and  south  flirection,  was  several  miles  in 
breadth,  and  was  siud  to  be  upward  of  forty  miles  in  extent.  In  this  tract  almost  eveiy  tree  was 
furnished  with  nests  wherever  the  branches  could  accommodate  them.  The  pigeons  made  their 
first  appearance  there  about  the  10th  of  April,  and  left  it  altogether  with  their  young  before  the 
25th  of  May,  As  soon  as  the  young  were  fully  grown,  and  before  they  left  the  nests,  numerous 
parties  of  the  inhabitants  from  all  parts  of  the  adjacent  country  came  with  wagons,  axes,  beds, 
cooking  utensils,  many  of  them  accompanied  by  the  greater  part  of  their  families,  and  encamped 
for  several  days  at  this  immense  nursery.  Several  of  them  informed  me  that  the  noise  was  so 
great  as  to  terrify  their  horses,  and  that  it  was  difficult  for  one  person  to  hear  another  speak 
without  bawling  in  his  ear.  The  ground  was  strewed  with  broken  limbs  of  trees,  eggs,  and  young 
squab  pigeons,  which  had  been  precipitated  from  above,  and  on  which  herds  of  hogs  were  fatten- 
ing. Hawks,  buzzards,  and  eagles  were  sailing  about  in  great  numbers,  and  seizing  the  squabs 
from  the  nesia  at  pleasure,  while,  from  twenty  feet  upward  to  the  tops  of  the  trees,  the  view 
throngh  the  woods  presented  a  perpetual  tumult  of  crowding  and  fluttering  multitudes  of  pigeons, 
their  wings  roaring  like  thunder,  mingled  with  the  fteqnent  crash  of  falling  timber;  for  now  the 
axemen  wore  at  work,  cutting  down  those  trees  that  seemed  to  be  most  crowded  with  nests,  and 
contrived  to  fell  them  in  such  a  manner,  that  in  their  descent  they  might  bring  down  several 
others;  by  which  means  the  falling  of  one  large  tree  sometimes  produced  two  hundred  squabs, 
little  inferior  in  siae  to  the  old  ones,  and  almost  one  heap  of  fat.     On  some  single  trees  upward 
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of  one  hundred  nests  were  found.     It  was  dangemiis  to  walk  under  these  flying  and  fliitteriog 
millions,  from  the  frequent  fall  of  large  branches,  broken  down  by  the  weight  of  the  multitudes 
above,  and  which  in  their  descent  often  destroyed  i 
clothes  of  those  engaged  in  traversing  the  woods  v 
of  the  pigeons," 
On   <n other  occa' 


3  of  the  birds  themselves ;  while  the 
mpletely  covered  with  the  excrements 


writer  of  thp^e  piges  his  treated  of  this  subject  as  follows:  "The 
=ton  told  by  Wilson  and  Audu- 
bon Ts  to  the  amazing  quantity 
of  pigeons  in  the  West,  was  re- 
_  "■  ahzed  by  us  in  Connecticut  half 
1  century  ago,  I  have  seen  a 
"tream  of  these  noble  birds,  pour- 
ing at  brief  intervals  through 
tlie  sties,  from  the  rising  to  the 
setting  sun,  and  this  in  the 
county  of  Fairfield.  I  may  here 
add,  that  of  all  the  pigeon  tribe 
— this  of  our  country — the  pas- 
senger pigeon  is  the  swil^st 
and  most  beautiful  of  a  swift 
and  beautiful  generation.  At 
the  same  time,  it  is  unquestion- 
ably superior  to  any  other  for 
the  tabic.  All  the  other  species 
of  the  eastern,  as  well  as  the 
western  continent,  which  I  have 
tasted  are  soft  and  flavorless  in 
comparison. 

"  I  can  recollect  no  sports  of 
my  youth  which  equaled  in  ex- 
citement our  pigeon  hunts,  gen- 
erally taking  place  in  September 
and  October.  We  usually  starts 
ed  on.  horseback  before  daylight, 
and  made  a  rapid  progress  to 
some  stubble-field  on  West 
Mountain.  The  ride  in  the  keen, 
fresh  air,  especially  as  the  dawn 
began  to  break,  was  delightful. 
The  gradual  encroachment  of 
day  upon  the  sight  filled  my 
mind  with  sublime  images :  the 
waking  up  of  a  world  from  sleep, 
the  joyousness  of  birds  and 
beasts  in  the  return  of  morning, 
and  my  own  sympathy  in  this 
cheerful  and  grateful  homage  of  the  heart  to  h    „        of  good— all  contributed  to  render 

these  adventures  most  impressive  upon  my  you  ha  My  memory  is  still  full  of  the  sights  and 
sounds  of  those  glorious  mornings ;  the  silvery  wh  o  he  ngs  of  migrating  fiocks  of  plover- 
invisible  in  the  gray  mists  of  dawn;  the  faint  murmur  of  the  distant  mountain  torrents;  the  so- 
norous gong  of  the  long-trailing  flocks  of  wild  geese,  seeming  to  como  from  the  unseen  depths  of 


*  8oo  "  EeooUectiona  of  ft  Lifetima," 
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the  skies — these  were  among  the  suggestive  sounds  that  stole  tlirough  the  din  twih^^ht  \  r  orii- 
ing  advanced,  the  scone  was  inconceivably  beautJfiil — the  mountain  sides,  cloUicd  in  autnmnal 
green  and  purple  and  gold,  rendered  moi'e  glowing  by  the  sunrise,  with  tlie  valleys  covered  with 
mists,  and  spreading  out  like  waves  of  silver ;  while  on  every  side,  the  ear  was  saluted  by  the 
mocking  screams  of  tbe  red-headed  woodpecker,  the  cawing  of  congresses  ot  crows  ''lam>ious  as 
if  talking  to  Buncombe ;  and  finally,  the  rushing  sound  of  the  pigeons,  pouring  liL  i  tide  over 
the  tops  of  the  trees. 

"By  this  time,  of  course,  our  nets  were  ready,  and  our  flyers  and  stool-hirds  on  the  alert. 
What  moments  of  ecstasy  were  these,  and,  especially,  when  tlie  head  of  the  flock — some  red- 
breasted  old  father  or  grandfather — caught  the  sight  of  our  pigeons,  and  turning  at  the  call,  drew 
the  whole  train  down  into  our  net-bird!  I  have  often  seen  a  hundred  or  two  hundred  of  these 
splendid  birds  come  upon  us  with  a  noise  absolutely  deafening,  and  sweeping  the  air  with  a  snd- 
den  gust  like  the  breath  of  a  thunder  cloud.  Sometimes  our  bush-hut,  where  we  lay  concealed, 
was  covered  all  over  with  pigeons,  and  we  dared  not  move  a  finger  as  their  red,  piercing  eyes  were 
upon  us.  When,  at  last,  with  a  sudden  pull  of  the  rope,  the  net  was  sprung,  and  we  went  out  to 
secure  our  booty — often  fifty,  and  sometimes  even  a  hundred  birds — I  felt  a  fullness  of  triumph 
which  words  are  wholly  inadequate  to  express." 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  several  specimens  of  the  passenger  pigeon  have  been  met  with  in  Eng- 
land; from  the  extraordinary  powers  of  fiight  this  bird  is  known  to  possess,  we  may  conclude 
that  these  migrated  thither  across  the  Atlantic, 

The  Ambbioan  Tubtle-Dove,  -£".  Carolinensis,  is  eleven  and  a  half  inches  long ;  above  brown- 
ish-drab, breast  pale  veinous-olivo ;  its  flight  is  quiet,  vigorous,  and  accompanied  by  a  peculiar 
whistling  of  the  wings ;  it  feeds  on  buckwheat,  hemp-seed,  Indian  com,  and  various  kinds  of  ber- 
ries ;  it  devours  large  quantities  of  gravel ;  to  obtain  this  it  is  often  seen  in  the  highways.  It 
visits  the  North  in  spring,  lays  two  white  eggs  in  a  rude  nest  of  sticks,  and  spends  the  winter  at 
the  South,  where  it  associates  in  considerable  flocks;  in  New  England  it  is  generally  seen  in 
pairs.  In  form  it  greatly. resembles  the  passenger-pigeon;  its  flesh  is  much  esteemed,  Wilson 
says ;  "  This  is  a  favorite  bird  with  all  those  who  love  to  wander  among  our  woods  in  spring,  and 
listen  to  their  varied  harmony.  They  will  there  hear  many  a  singular  and  sprightly  performer, 
but  Done  so  mournful  as  this.  The  hopeless  woe  of  settled  sorrow,  aiyelliug  the  heart  of  female 
innocence  itself,  could  not  assume  tones  more  sad,  more  tender  and  aff'ccting.  Its  notes  are  four; 
the  first  is  somewhat  the  highest,  and  preparatory,  seeming  to  be  uttered  with  an.  inspiration  of 
the  breath,  as  if  the  afflicted  creature  were  just  recovering  its  voice  from  the  last  convulsive  sobs 
of  distress;  this  is  foUowed  by  three  long,  deep,  and  mournful  moanings,  that  no  person  of  sensi- 
bility can  listen  to  without  sympathy.  A  pause  of  a  few  minutes  ensues,  and  again  the  solemn 
voice  of  sorrow  is  renewed  as  before.  This  is  generally  heard  in  the  deepest  shaded  parts  of  the 
woods,  frequently  about  noon  and  toward  the  evening.  There  is,  however,  nothing  of  real  dis- 
tress in  all  this;  quite  the  reverse.  The  bird  who  utters  it  wantons  by  the  side  of  his  beloved 
partner,  or  invites  her  by  his  call  to  some  favorite  retired  and  shady  retreat.  It  is  the  voice  of 
love,  of  faithful  connubial  affection,  for  which  the'  whole  family  of  doves  are  so  celebrated  ;  and, 
among  them  all,  none  more  dcservingly  so  than  the  species  now  before  us." 

THE  TREROmD^  OK  TRETL-PIGEOKS. 
These  birds  are  confined  to  the  warmer  parts  of  the  old  continent,  their  principal  locations 
being  in  India,  the  islands  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  and  Australia.  Their  nourishment  con- 
siate,  for  the  most  part,  of  fruits,  and  they  are  especially  arboreal  in  their  habite.  In  the  form  of 
the  bill,  however,  they  present  some  resemblance  to  the  extinct  dodo.  Many  of  them  are  most 
beautifully  colored,  rivaling  in  this  respect  the  parrots  and  pheasants. 

THE  MEHURAS  OB  LTEE-BIRDS. 
These  birds  belong  to  Australia,  of  which  two  species  are  now  known,  the  Menura  mperba,  de- 
scribed more  than  fifty  years  ago  by  Davis,  and  a  recently  discovered  species,  described  by  Mr. 
Gould  under  the  name  of  Memira  Albert!.     The  CoMMOtT  LyjiB-BiBn,  Menwa  superba,  has  been 
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arranged  witt  very  different  groups  by  d  ffeient  anti  ors  ijme  pK  mg  if  ^iith  thu  gilhiaoeous 
birds,  its  apparent  relation  to  which  la  shown  by  the  name  Wood  Pkeaaani  sometimes  given  to 
it ;  others  with  the  homhills  and  the  hoatzin  among  the  conirostres ,  others  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  thrushes ;  others  with  the  wrens ;  and  others  with  tlie  pigeons.  It  is  nearly  the  size  of 
the  common  fowl,  hut  is  rendered  remarkable  by  the  structure  of  the  feathers  of  the  tail  in  the 
male.  These  are  very  long,  and  of  three  kinds.  Twelve  of  them  are  furnished  with  slender  dis- 
tant barbs,  wTiich  give  them  an  exceedingly  light  appearance ;  two  others,  placed  in  the  middle 
of  the  tail,  are  furnished  with  short  close  barbs  only  on  one  side,  while  the  most  striking  feature 
of  all  is  formed  by  the  two  external  qiiill-feathers,  which  are  very  broad,  and  carved  into  the  form 
of  an  elongated  8,  so  arranged  as  to  present  a  close  resemblance  in  outline  to  the  lyre  of  the 
ancients. 

The  bird  is  supported  upon  long  and  tolerably  strong  legs,  terminated  hy  feet  which,  except 
for  the  absence  of  membranes  at  the  base  of  the  t«es,  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  those  of  a  gal- 
linaceous bird ;  and  the  lyre-bird  runs  upon  the  ground  with  great  facility,  and,  in  fact,  in  many 
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of  its  habits  bears  no  inconsiderable  resemblance  to  many  of  tlie  rasorcs.  In  tl  li  i  ■>[  t  liow- 
ever,  it  differs  very  widely  from  these.  Its  nest  is  a  neat  domed  structure  tomposcd  of  mosses, 
roots,  and  stems  of  plants',  and  when  it  is  approached  pretty  closely,  which  iiom  its  extreme  shy- 
ness, is  by  no  means  an  easy  matter,  it  is  found  to  possess  a  varied  song.  Both  the  species  are 
found  principally  in  the  rocky  gnllies  of  New  South  Wales,  where  they  run  throucjh  the  bush 
with  such  swiftness  that,  accordincr  to  Mr.  Gould,  they  are  the  most  difficult  to  procure  of  ill  the 
h  rds  ot  Auatra  la.     Thoy  fly  but  1  tt  e  th    r  wmgs  be  ng  very  short  an  J  i  u    Ic  1 


ORDER  5.    RASOEES. 

This  order  includes  the  numerous  species  of  Qallinaceom  Birds,  or  those  which  agree  more  or 
less  in  stracture  with  our  common  fowl,  and  the  name  Baaores,  or  Scrapers,  alludes  to  the  habit 
of  scratching  in  the  ground  in.  search  of  food,  which  is  common  with  domestic  poultry.  They 
are  generally  marked  hy  a  small  head,  stout  legs,  the  plumage  firm,  the  males  usually  adorned 
with  magnificent  colors,  and  the  tails  often  developed  in  a  manner  to  render  the  appearance  ex- 
tremely elegant.  The  ivings  are  usually  short  and  wealc,  and  the  flight  of  the  birds  neither  pow- 
erful nor  prolonged.  The  stomach  or  gizzard  is  exceedingly  muscular  and  strong,  and  lined  with 
hard  tendinous  plates,  by  the  action  of  whieh,  assisted  in  most  eases  by  stones,  or  other  hard  sub- 
stances which  the  birds  swallow,  the  comminution  of  the  food  is  effected.  The  intestine  is  long, 
and  furnished  with  very  large  Cffica ;  the  latter  organs,  in  fact,  are  larger  in  these  than  in  any 
other  birds.  The  species  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  from  the  tropics  to  the  frozen  regions 
of  the  north  ;  but  tho  finest  and  most  typical  kinds  are  inhabitants  of  the  temperate  and  warmer 
parts  of  Asia.  They  feed  principaUy  on  seeds,  fruits,  and  herbage,  but  also,  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent, on  insects,  worms,  and  other  small  animals.  Their  general  habitation  is  on  the  ground, 
where  they  run  with  great  celerity,  but  many  of  them  roost  on  trees.  They  are  mostly  polyga- 
mous in  their  habits,  the  males  being  usually  surrounded  by  a  considerable  troop  of  females  ;  and 
to  these,  with  few  a  exceptions,  the  whole  business  of  incubation  is  generally  left.  The  nest  is 
always  placed  on  the  ground  in  some  sheltered  situation,  and  very  little  art  is  exhibited  in  its  con- 
struction ;  indeed,  an  elaborate  nest  is  the  less  necessary,  as  the  young  are  able  to  run  about  and 
feed  almost  as  soon  as  they  have  left  the  egg  ;  and  at  night,  or  on  the  approach  of  danger,  they 
collect  beaeatli  the  wings  of  their  mother.  Most  of  these  species — including  Grouse,  Partridges, 
Quails,  Turkeys,  Pheasants,  the  Common  Fowls,  Peacocks,  Mound  Birds,  Ourassows,  &e. — are 
esteemed  for  the  table,  and  many  of  them  arc  among  the  most  celebrated  of  game  birds. 
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THE   TIJfAMIDJ!   AKD    CHIOKIDID^. 

The  Tinamidce  are  Sonth  American  birds  resembling  grouse,  and  living  on  the  borders  of  woods 
or  open  grounds,  and  feeding  on  the  grain-fields,  chiefly  at  night.  The  nest  is  made  in  a  tuft  of 
herbage  ;  the  eggs  are  six  to  seven  ;  the  young  loin  about  as  soon  as  hatched.  There  are  several 
kinds  :  those  of  the  genus  Tinamolis  are  as  large  as  a  common  fowl ;  other  kinds  do  not  exceed 
six  inches  in  length.  They  are  caught  in  large  numbers  with  a  noose  at  the  end  of  a  stick ;  the 
flesh  is  excellent. 

The  Chionididm  are  found  along  the  sea-shores  of  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  the  islands 
approaching  the  Antarctic  Ocean.  The  White  Shbath-Bill,  Chionis  alba,  is  the  best  known 
species ;  it  is  sixteen  inches  long,  white,  resembles  the  wading-birds,  and  feeds  on  mollusca ;  pi'ob- 
ably,  also  on  carrion ;  its  flesli  is  highly  valued. 

THE    TETRAONID^    OR    GROUSE. 

These  birds  live  principally  on  the  ground,  run  with  great  swiftness,  and  feed  almost  entirely 
on  vegetable  substances,  such  as  berries,  seeds,  and  the  buds  of  trees  and  shrubs.  They  are  gen- 
erally found  in  mountainous  districts,  some  living  on  open  heaths,  and  others  in  wooded  regions. 
They  vary  greatly  in  size,  some  being  nearly  as  large  as  a  turkey,  and  others  scarcely  exceeding 
the  dimensions  of  a  pigeon. 


Genus  TETRAD  :  Tetrao. — Tlie  largest  spei-ici  is  that  ot  the  Gapercaille,  Wood-Ghouse,  or 
Cock  op  the  Woods — Coc  de  Bniykre  of  the  French — T  urogallus  it  is  three  feet  long;  gen- 
eral color  brownish-black,  minutely  freckled  with  grayish  white.  Its  favorite  haunts  arc  extensive 
woods,  where  it  feeds  on  cranberries,  blackberries,  juniper-berries,  buds  of  birch,  and  tlie  leaves 
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and  tender  shoots  of  fir.  Early  in  the  spring  tho  cocfc  has  a  habit  of  seating  hiuisolf  ou  a  tree 
and  beginning  a  love  song,  in  which  he  cries  out,  peller,  peller,  pdler  ;  at  the  same  time  he  raises 
and  spreads  his  tail,  lowers  his  wings,  ruffles  up  his  feathers,  and  in  fact  appears  like  a  strutting 
tnrkey-cock.  On  hearing  this  call,  the  hens  in  the  neighborhood  croak  like  ravens,  and  at  the 
same  time  gather  around  the  code,  who  now  descends  from  bis  perch,  and  takes  chai^  of  the 
fiock.  Tho  nest  of  this  species  is  made  on  tho  ground,  and  the  hen  lays  six  to  twelve  eggs ;  the 
males  now  skulk  away  and  leave  the  females  to  hatch  and  take  care  of  the  young.  These  birds 
are  common  in  Sweden  and  other  wooded  portions  of  Northern  Europe ;  they  have  become  scarce 
in  Scotland,  where  they  were  once  abundant,  though  recent  attempts  to  restock  the  woods  have 
been  partially  successful.  This  bird  has  been  occasionally  domesticated,  and  Las  bred  in  that 
state ;  it  has  also  bred  with  the  black  grouse. 


Tho  Black  Gbouse  or  Black  Cock,  T.  tetrix,  is  twenty-two  inches  long;  general  color 
black ;  it  is  partial  to  bogs  and  morasses,  where  the  herb^e  is  rank ;  in  summer  it  feeds  on  seeds, 
leaves,  and  insects;  in  autumn  on  berries  and  the  bnds  of  trees.  Like  the  preceding,  it  does  not 
pair,  but  a  male  in  the  spring  issues  his  call  from  some  elevated  spot,  which  is  heard  by  tie 
females,  who  assemble  upon  this  invitation  ;  the  male  now  displays  himself  in  various  attitudes, 
spreading  his  tail  and  trailing  his  wings,  and  at  last  utters  a  crowing  note,  which  may  be  heard 
for  the  distance  of  half  a  mile.  These  performances  prove  irresistible,  and  he  becomes  master  of 
the  flock.  He  remains  with  them,  however,  only  till  incubation  begins,  when  he  retires  to  the 
woods,  and  leaves  the  care  of  the  several  families  to  their  respective  mothers.  These  birds  are 
abundant  in  Norway  and  Sweden,  and  the  London  market  is  chiefly  supplied  from  this  source 
through  the  winter ;  they  are  found  throughout  Northern  and  Middle  Europe  ;  in  England  and 
Scotland  there  are  considerable  numbers  of  them.  Hybrids  between  this  species  and  the  pheasant 
have  been  frequently  produced. 
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The  EuppED  (  '  I  ,  and  Pheasant  of  tlie  Southern  States — 

T.  umhellus — th  ^  i  nata  umlellus  of  Lmiifeus  and  others — 

is  eighteen  inches  long;  mottled  with  reddish  and  dusky  hrown;  a  crest  of  two  tufta  of 
feathers  on  the  head ;  on  each  side  of  the  neck  a  tuft  of  hlacfc  feathers,  concealing  a  naked 
space,  these  being  occasionally  raise!,  iorming  a  distinct  niff  The  female  resembles  the  male, 
but  the  colors  arc  paler,  and  the  crest  ind  ruff  "smaller  The  food  consists  of  whortleberries, 
blackberries,  partridge-berries,  seeds,  chestnuts,  gripes,  ants,  &c  ,  in  winter  they  eat  the  hnds  of 
trees,  and  among  them,  those  of  the  laurel  A?  thu  flesh  is  sometimes  poisonous,  it  has  been 
attributed  to  the  effects  of  this  food.  These  birds  pair  m  Apnl,  and  build  their  nest  in  May ;  this 
is  of  dry  leaves  and  grass,  placed  in  some  sheltered  situation ;  the  eggs  from  nine  to  fifteen ;  the 
young  leave  the  nest  as  soon  as  batched,  and  follow  the  mother;  if  any  person  approaches  them, 
they  skulk  in  the  briers  and  grass,  and  the  old  bird  flutters  and  flounders  as  if  her  wing  "pi 


When  she  has  drawn  him  to  a  safe  distance,  she 
1  relates  an  instance  in  which  he  surprised  a  hen 
:  this  from  capture,  she  seized  it  in  her  bill  and 


broken,  and  induces  the  stranger  to  follow  hei 
takes  wing,  and  leaves  him  in  the  lurch,  Wi 
partridge  with  only  a  single  young  one ;  to  s 
flew  off  with  it. 

This  fine  bird  s  e\t  ns  vely  d  str  \  te  1  over  the  United  States,  and  as  far  north  as  Hudson's 
Bay,  being  more  abundant  h  1  a  d  mo  nta  nous  countries,  where  it  chooses  its  haunts  on  the 
declivities  borderel  Vv  str  ams  and  cov  red  w  th  pine,  hemlock,  balsam,  or  other  thick  woods. 
Their  flesh  ia  greatly  eatee  nc  I  ini  hence  they  are  constantly  pursued  by  trappers  and  gunners ; 
though  their  numl  ers  ire  r  duced  1 11  tl  e  n  irLets  of  the  cities  are  well  supplied  with  them  in 
winter.  They  are  shy  and  keep  them  el  es  con  ealed  in  the  thick  forest  till  a  person  approaches, 
when  they  suddenly  burst  n«  ay  v  tl  i  lo  i  wh  t  ng  sound.  Wilson  says :  "Their  manners  are 
solitary,  and  they  are  sellom  fo  nd  n  co  ejs  of  more  than  four  or  five  together,  and  more  usu- 
ally in  pairs,  or  singly.  They  leave  their  sequestered  haunts  in  the  woods  early  in  the  morning, 
and  seek  the  path  or  road,  to  pick  up  gravel,  and  glean  among  the  droppings  of  the  horses.     In 
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traveling  among  tlie  mountains  that  bound  the  Susquehanna,  I  was  always  able  to  fiirniah  myself 
with  an  abundant  supply  of  these  birds  every  morning,  withoat  leaving  the  path.  If  the  weattier 
be  foggy  or  lowering,  they  are  sure  to  he  seen  in  such  situations.  They  generally  move  along 
with  great  stateliness,  their  broad,  fan-like  tail  spread  out.  The  drumming,  as  it  is  usually  called, 
is  a  singalarity  of  this  species.  This  is  pertbrmed  hy  the  male  alone.  In  walking  through  soli- 
tary woods  freqnented  by  these  birds,  a  stranger  is  surprised  by  suddeuly  hearing  a.  kind  of 
thumping,  very  similar  to  that  prodnced  by  striking  two  full-blown  ox-hladders  together,  bat  much 
louder ;  the  strokes  at  fiiBt  are  alow  and  distinct,  but  gradually  increase  in  rapidity,  till  they  run 
into  each  other,  resembling  tbe  rumbling  sound  of  very  distant  thunder,  dying  away  gradually  on 
the  ear.  After  a  few  minutes'  pause  this  is  again  repeated,  and,  in  a  calm  day,  may  bo  heard 
nearly  half  a  mile  off.  This  drumming  is  most  common  in  spring,  and  is  the  call  of  the  cock  to 
Ilia  favorite  female.  It  is  produced  in  the  following  manner :  the  bird,  standing  on  an  old,  pros- 
trate log,  generally  in  a  retired  and  sheltered  situation,  lowers  his  wings,  erects  his  expanded  tail, 
contracts  his  throat,  elevates  the  two  tufts  of  feathers  on  the  neck,  and  inflates  his  whole  body, 
something  in  the  manner  of  the  turkey-cock,  strutting  and  wheeling  about  with  great  stateliness. 
After  a  few  maneuvers  of  this  kind,  he  b^ns  to  strike  with  Jiis  stifEoned  wings  in  short  and  quick 
strokes,  which  become  more  and  more  i-apid  until  they  run  into  each  other,  as  has  been  already 
This  is  most  common  in  the  morning  and  evening,  though  I  have  heard  them  drum- 
f  at  all  hours  of  the  day.     By  means  of  this,  the  gunner  is  oftoa  led  to  the  place  of  his 


;  though,  to  those  unacquainted  with  the  sound,  ther 
ce,  it  generally  appearing  to  be  much  nearer  than  it  really  is." 


11  the  supposed  dis- 


The  PiNNATati  Geottsb — T,  ev,pido  of  De  Kay  and  others — Oupidonia  eupido  of  Linnteus, 
Catalogue  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  &c.- — is  eighteen  inches  long ;  blackish-brown,  bounded 
with  reddish,  above ;  dark  brown  beneath;  the  eggsare  eightto  twelve,  of  a  dull  brown  color;  the 
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male  has  a  aliglit  crest  on  the  head,  and  a  yellow  wattle  on  each  side  of  the  neck  like  a  small  orange ; 
this  the  bird  is  able  to  inflate  with  air,  and  thus  to  produce  a  curious  tooting  sound,  which 
echoes  through  the  woods,  and  is  used  as  the  call  to  the  female.  When  the  tooting  is  over  these 
bladders  become  relaxed,  Aadnhon  found,  on  perforating  thera  with  a  pin,  that  they  could  no 
longer  be  inflated.  This  species  goes  under  the  names  of  Prairie-Hen  and  Heath-Men,  besides 
that  given  at  the  head  of  tJiia  article.  It  feeds  on  grasshoppers,  wheat,  and  Indian  corn,  which  it 
gathers  in  the  fields,  seeds  of  various  kinds,  and  buds  of  trees.  Their  haunts  are  among  fields  and 
grounds  covered  with  bushes  or  shruh-oaks.  One  of  their  habits  is  thus  described  by  Dr.  Mitchell 
in  Wilson's  Ornithology :  "During  the  period  of  mating,  and  while  the  females  are  occupied 
in  incubation,  the  males  have  a  practice  of  assembling,  principally  by  themselves.  To  some 
select  and  central  spot,  where  there  is  very  little  underwood,  they  repair  from  the  adjoining  dis- 
trict. From  the  exercises  performed  there,  this  is  called  a  Scratchinff-place.  The  time  of  meeting 
is  the  break  of  day.  As  soon  as  the  light  appears,  the  company  assembles  from  every  side,  some- 
times to  the  number  of  forty  or  fifty.  When  the  dawn  is  passed,  the  ceremony  begins  with  a  low 
tooting  from  one  of  the  cocks;  this  is  answered  by  another.  They  then  come  forth  one  by  one 
from  the  bushes,  and  strut  about  with  all  the  pride  and  ostentation  they  can  display.  Their  necks 
are  incurvated ;  the  feathers  on  them  are  erected  into  a  sort  of  ruff ;  the  plumes  of  their  tails  are 
expanded  like  fans ,  they  strut  about  in  a  style  resembling  as  neaily  as  small  may  be  illustiated 
by  great,  the  pomj.  of  the  t  irkey  cock  They  seem  to  vie  with  each  other  m  statdmess  ,  and,  as 
the>  pais  each  other,  ficqucntly  cast  looks  of  insult  and  utter  notes  of  defiance  These  aie  the 
signals  for  battles  Th  y  enga£,e  with  wonderful  spint  and  fieneness,  leaf  ng  a  foot  i  two  tiom 
the  ground,  and  uttering  a  catklmg,  scr(,aming,  and  discordant  cry 


The  Heath-hen  was  fonncrly  abundant  throughout  the  Vnited  States    a  ftw  only  are  now  found 
n  Uie  Eastern  States;  they  arc  still  common  in  the  "V^ist  where  they  y;ert  ttrmerly  so  numcr- 
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0119  as  to  be  a  pest  to  the  farmers ;  the  markets  of  the  cities  are  well  supplied  with  them  in  the 
winter  season.     Their  flesh  is  exfellent,  and  they  can  bo  tamed  with  facility. 

Other  Ameriean  species  of  grouse  are  the  Spotted,  Sprucjh,  or  Canada  Grouse,  T.  Ccenaden~ 
sis,  fifteen  inches  long  ;  found  from  the  State  of  New  York  to  Labrador :  the  Dusky  Ghotjse,  T. 
obscurus,  twenty-two  inches  long;  the  male  with  neck-sacks  like  those  of  the  pinnated  grouse  ; 
found  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  on  the  Columbia  River :  the  Phb  as  ant-tailed  GitooaB,  or 
Cook  of  the  Plains,  T.  urophasianiis-^Centrocercus  urophasiamis  of  Bonaparte — thirty  inches 
long;  found  in  the  same  localities  as  the  preceding :  the  Sharp-tailed  Ghousb,  T.  pkasianellits 
— Pedioeeetes  pkasianellus  of  Bonaparte — seventeen  and  a  half  inches  long ;  found  in  the  Fur 
Countries. 


Genus  LAGOPTTS :  Lagopus. — To  this  belongs  the  Rbb  GRousB,i.  Scoticm,  sixteen  inches  long; 
general  color  rafous-brown.  This  species,  as  well  as  the  ptarmigan,  differs  from  the  preceding  in 
pairing  every  spring,  and  in  being  feathered  down  to  the  toes.  It  lives  chiefly  on  the  moors,  and 
hence  is  often  called  J[/iio?--^o«i^.  It  is  coniined  to  the  British  Islands  and  the  Orkneys,  and  is  a  very 
prolific  species,  afiording  abundant  occupation  to  the  sportsman  in  the  game  season ;  forty  brace 
are  sometimes  bagged  by  one  man  in  a  day.  The  supplier  m  the  Lonlon  market  are  constant 
from  August  to  March,  Most  of  these  birds  are  shot,  but  mani  aie  taken  by  horse-hair  snares. 
Thoy  vary  in  the  different  counties  of  England  and  Scotland ,  in  the  county  of  Durham  a  cream- 
colored  variety  is  found.     This  species  are  often  bred  in  confinement 

The  pTARMieAN  oT  White  Grouse,  L.  -vulffaris,  is  fifteen  inches,  gencnl  color  gray  in  summer ; 
white  in  winter ;  feeds  on  Alpine  seeds  and  berries,  and  the  tender  shoot"*  <if  plants  pairs  in  early 
spring;    lays  eight  to  ten  yellowish-white  e^s,  often  among  stones  on  the  bare  ground.      It 
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baa  little  sagacity,  but  owes  its  safety  chiefly  to  being  of  tte  larae  tolor  as  tbe  rocks  and 
lichens  among  which  it  is  found.  It  is  met  with  in  the  mouiitainouscountiicaof  Europe  from  Italy 
to  Scandinavia.  It  is  also  said  to  have  been  found  in  Gieenland  and  in  North  America ;  but 
this  ia  thought  by  Audubon  to  be  erroneous.  Beside  gicat  numbers  sent  to  tlio  London  market 
from  different  parts  of  the  Bntish  Islands,  game  dealt-ra  from  tliis  metropolis  visit  Norway  and 
Sweden  in  the  winter,  and  take  away  almost  incredible  quantities  of  these  buds  In  1840  wo 
are  told  that  in  one  week  a  single  poulterer  in  Leadenh-ill  market  ri-ceived  flfte  n  tho  isand 
ptarmigan,  which  had  been  consigned  to  him ;  another  deal  i  dunng  the  <time  penod  i  I'eived 
seven  hundred  capercailles  and  five  hundred  and  sixty  black  gidise 

Two  other  species  of  grouse  are  found  in  Norway,  the  Dal  bipa  ot  Scandmivia— -rt/joo  stibat- 
;jiii(i  of  Nilsson — 2",  suKcei!  of  Temminct;  the  Willow  Grouse  L  jlbui  of  Audubon  fheWeiTB 
(iKOUSB  of  Baird,  and  a  smaller  species,  L,  alpina,  which  1  arrelj  regards  ^  the  Common  Vtsx- 
imgsxi,  L,  vulgaris.  The  former  is  seventeen  inches  long;  variegated  with  black,  chestnut,  and 
white  above ;  below  pure  white.  In  America,  it  is  found  from  Maine  to  the  Fur  Countries ;  abnn  ■ 
ilant  in  Labrador. 

The  AwEfticiN  Ptarmigan — L.  Americanus  of  Audubon — is  fourteen  and  a  half  inchea  long ; 
color  pure  white ;  found  in  the  northern  parts  of  North  America.  It  has  been  mistaken  for  the 
Ii.  vulgaris  of  Europe. 

The  Rock  Ptarmigan  L  rupeitris  resembles  the  Willow  Grouse,  but  is  smaller,  being  thirteen 
and  a  half  inches  long.  Its  wintT  plumage  is  white.  It  is  abundant,  and  migrates  from'  Labra- 
dor to  the  Arctic  Seas;  RicharJ&on  says  it  is  known  in  Sweden  under  the  name-  of  Sno  Risea, 

The  White-tailed  Ptarmigan  L  leucurus,  is  twelve  inches  long ;  above  variegated^  with 
blackish -brown,  wood-brown  anl  brownish-white;  beneath  pale  ocher;  found;  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains. 

The  Catalogue  of  the  Smithsonian  Ii  stitiition  has  atso  Franklin's  Grouse,  Tetrao  Franklitdi ,: 
Gbay  Mountain  Grouse  BonasJ  umh  lloides  ;  and  Oregon  Grol'Se,  B.  Sabinii.. 

Vol.  11,-31 
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ffen«s  SYERIIAFTES :  Syrrkaptes.-^Of  this  is  S.  paradoxus  ;  found  in  tho  steppes  of  Bok- 
hara ;  it  has  a  short  bnt  rapid  flight ;  lays  four  or  five  eggs,  and  lives  on  grain  and  seeds.  There 
are  several  other  foreign  species  in  Africa  and  Asia,  together  with  a  fomily  called  Sand-Grouse, 
ranged  under  the  generic  name  of  Pterocle's  ;  two  species  of  which,  P.  arenarius,  and  P.  alckata, 
are  found  in  southern  Europe. 


rEEDIClNjE   OR   PAKTRIDGES. 


Under  this  hea^l  we  shall  notice  several  gronps  of  birds,  S' 
some  to  the  Western  Hemisphere,  which  bear  the  general 
though  they  comprise  several  distinct  genera. 


J  to  the  Eastern  and 
s  of  Partridges  and   Quails, 
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Gemis  rEEDIX ;  Perdix. — The  Commoh  Pabtbidgb  of  Edeopb,  or  Grav  Partmdgb,  P. 
cinerea,  k  twelve  inches  long,  and  is  nearly  twice  the  weight  of  our  common  quail ;  variegated  with 
two  shadeiS  of  cheataut-hrown  and  wood-brown  above,  and  chestnut-white,  and  yellowish-white 
beneath ;  varieties  of  color  are,  however,  common.  The  nest  is  usually  made  among  brUBhwood 
or  long  grass  ;  the  eggs  twelve  to  twenty-five.  The  female  displays  the  utmost  caro  and  affection 
for  her  nest  and  eggs;  when  the  young  are  hatched  the  male  unites  with  the  female,  and  both 
exercise  the  greatest  care  over  the  brood.  Their  haunts  are  chiefly  in  the  grain  fields;  their 
food  consists  of  grain  and  seeds,  tender  herbage  and  insects.  This  is  one  of  the  favorite  game 
birds  in  England ;  as  many  as  eighty  brace  having  been  bagged  in  one  day  by  a  single  sportsman. 
The  species  is  common  throughout  Europe,  wliei-e  it  is,  for  the  most  part  stationary.  It  is  also 
found  in  Asia  and  Africa. 

The  EffiD-tSGGED  or  Gubensby  Parteidbb  P  i    h        s  tliutc  n    r  he    lo  cr  and  i 


^^ 


^m-. 


** 


11  the  South  of  Europe.     The  Barbarv  Partridge,  P.  petrosa,  ia  closely  allied  to  the  proeoding ; 
t  is  thirteen  inches  long,  and  is  found  iii  Northern  Africa  and  portions  of  Southern  Europe. 
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The  FftANCOLiN,  or  Frahoolin  Paetbidgk,  P.  FrancoUni,  or  FrancoUnus  vulgaris,  is  eleven 
inches  long,  and  resembles  the  other  partridges;  found  along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 

THE  EDEOPBAN   QUAILS,   Ac 

Genus  COTTJENIX  :  Ootumix. — To  this  belongs  the  bird  which  in  England  is  called  QuAit ; 
in  France  Gaille — 0.  vulgaris.  It  is  about  two-thirds  the  size  of  our  New  England  quail;  is 
seven  inches  long;  general  color  brown,  above  ;  yellowish-white  below.  The  males  are  polyga- 
mous; the  nest  is  on  the  ground  ;  the  eggs  seven  to  twelve.  It  has  a  call  or  whistle  of  three 
notes — peet,  wheel,  wheel.  This  bird  is  migratory,  cro-^ing  the  Mediterranean  from  Afi'ica  in 
April  and  returning  in  antumn.  Like  many  otherweak  and  timid  bird>i,  they  fly  mostly  by  night, 
to  avoid  hawks  and  other  enemies;  but  millions  ire  annually  taken  by  sportameu  and  trappers 
on  the  rocky  islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  wher^,  thej  stop  to  rest,  in  their  migrations.  Tlieir 
flesh  is  moch  esteemed.  This  species  is  very  widelj  distiibnted  m  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe, 
and  it  is  probably  the  same  as  the  quails  with  whn-h  the  Isiaehtes  wert,  fed  in  the  wilderness, 


Under  this  head  i 


The  Anhalusian  <iLAiL  oi  Hehipodb,  Hemipodiua  tachydromus  or  Turnix  tachydromus,  is 
five  inches  long,  and  is  found  id  Spam,  in  the  north  of  Africa,  and  in  Sicily. 

The  Fi&niiNQ  Quaix,  Hemipodius pugnax,  is  five  and  a  half  inches  long;  it  is  a  native  of 
Java,  and  is  trained  like  the  cock  for  the  pit,  quail-fighting  being  a  great  amusement  with  the 

AMERICAN  QUAILS  OR  PAETRIDGES. 

!  shall  notice  several  American  birds  popularly  called  quails  as  well  sis 

Genus  OETYX  :  Ortyx.—'To  this  belongs  the  Colin  or  Qpail  of  New  England  and  PARTRinaB 
of  the  South,  0,  Virginianus,  It  is,  strictly,  neither  a  quail  nor  a  partridge,  but  partakes  of  the 
nature  of  both.  It  is  nine  inches  long;  upper  part  of  the  body  reddish-brown,  variously  striped; 
bluish-white,  striped  and  barred  with  reddish-brown  ;  its  nest  is  on  the  ground  ;  the  eggs  twelve 
to  eighteen ;  the  food  grains,  seeds,  and  berries ;  they  live  in  coveys  of  a  dozen  or  more.  In  the 
spring  the  male  has  a  sharp,  sonorons  whistle,  variously  interpreted  as  more  wet,  bob  white,  and 
buck  wheal.  Its  flesh  is  delicious,  and  it  is  eagerly  pursued  as  a  game  bird.  It  rises  suddenly  on 
the  wing  with  a  whirring  sound,  usually  alighting  on  the  ground,  sometimes  on  trees.  It  ranges 
from  Honduras  to  northern  New  England.  It  is  a  bcantiful  bird,  and  various  attempts  have  been 
made  to  cultivate  it,  hut  without  success.  Several  have  been  shot  in  England,  but  doubtless  these 
were  birds  carried  thither;  a  considerable  number  have  been  taken  to  that  countiy  and  let  loose, 
bnt  they  appear  not  to  have  bred  to  any  extent. 

The  Califoenian  Quail  or  Partridob,  Lophortyx  Califomicus,  is  a  beautiful  species,  nine 
and  a  quarter  inches  long,  with  an  elegant  crest  of  six  long  feathers  on  the  head  ;  found  in  Call- 
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fornia.  The  Plumsd  Parthji  &b  Oreortjx  j  ictus  is  also  a  very  beautiful  bird,  with  two  long 
pluniGS  on  the  head  founj  m  Cahfomia  The  Welcome  Quail  or  Partridge!,  Ortyx  neoxenwi, 
19  seven  and  a  half  in  hes  lona;  found  n  the  northwest  coast  of  Amenca  The  Mabsena 
,  Oyrtoni'x  Mussena,  ]s  found  in  Texas  and  Mexico.    Gambkl  s  Pabtbihob,  CalUpcpla 


Qamhellii  of  (^aasin ;  and  the  Blue  or  Scaled  Parthidgb,  C.  squamata,  are  found  in  Texas  and 
Mexico.     The  Ortyx  Tex-mus  is  found  in  Southern  Texas  and  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande. 

■     THE  PHASIANID_^  OE  PHEASANTS. 
This  femily  includes  the  most  beautiful  of  the  rasorial  birds ;  indeed,  some  of  them  may  per- 
haps be  justly  regarded  as  pre-eminent  in  this  respect  over  all  the  rest  of  their  class.     In  these 
the  bill  is  of  moderate  size  and  compressed,  with  the  npper  mandible  arched  to  the  tip,  where  it 
overhangs  the  lower  one ;  the  tarsi  are  of  moderate  length  and  thickness,  usually  armed  with  one 
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or  two  spurs ;  the  toes  are  moderate,  and  tlic  hinder  one  sliort  and  elevated ;  the  wings  are  rather 
short  and  rounded,  and  tbe  tail  more  or  less  elongated  and  hroad,  hut  frequently  wedge-shaped 
and  pointed.  The  head  is  rarely  feathered  all  over ;  the  naked  skin  is  sometimes  confined  to  a 
apaee  ahowt  the  eye,  but  generally  occupies  a  greater  portion  of  the  surface,  oecasionally  covering 
the  whole  head,  and  even  a  part  of  the  neck,  and  frequently  forming  comha  and  wattles  of  very 
remarkable  forma.     In  some  species  the  crown  is  furnished  with  a  crest  of  feathers. 

The  birds  of  this  family  are  for  the  most  part  indigenous  to  the  Asiatic  continent  and  islands, 
from  which,  however,  several  species  have  been  introduced  into  other  parts  of  the  globe.  The 
Gu  nea  Fo  vl  ot  Afr  ca,  and  the  Turkeys  of  America,  are  almost  the  only  instances  of  the  occur- 
rence of  Id  PI  as  ID  lous  1:  rds  out  of  Asia.  Some  species,  such  as  the  Common  Fowl,  the  Pea- 
cock he  Turkey  a  1  tl  e  T  u  nea  Fowl,  have  been  reduced  to  a  state  of  complete  domestication, 
and  ar    distnbut  d  i  r  tfy  generally  over  the  w  r!  1 


THE   MELEAGItlN^   OR   TURKEYS. 

IJnder  this  head  we  include  the  Turlceys  and  tho  Quinea-Fowl. 

Genus  MELEAGEIS  :  Meleagris. — To  this  belongs  our  Common  Wild  Tubkby,  M.  q 
— Dindon  of  the  French — now  known  as  a  domestic  fowl  in  most  civilized  countries,  but  which 
was  confined  to  America  until  after  its  discovery  by  Columbus;  it  was  probably  introduced  into 
Europe  by  the  Spaniards  about  the  year  1530,  It  was  found  in  the  forests  of  North  America  from 
the  Isthmus  of  Darien  to  Canada  when  tho  country  was  fii-st  settled,  being  then  abundant  even  in 
New  England ;  at  present  a  few  are  found  in  tho  mountains  of  Massachusetts,  New  York,  and 
New  Jersey ;  in  the  Western  and  Southwestern  States  they  are  still  numerous,  though  constantly 
diminishing  before  the  extending  and  increasing  settlements.  The  wild  male  bird  is  three  to 
four  feet  long,  and  weighs  from  fifteen  to  forty  pounds ;  its  color  is  black,  glossed  with  purple  and 
bronaed  green ;  the  head  and  neck  are  covered  with  a  hare  carunculated  skin,  and  at  the  base  of 
the  hill  there  is  a  singular  fieshy  appendage,  which  is  usually  of  considerable  length.  The  breast 
is  ornamented  with  a  tuft  of  1     ^  bl  ck  w'  y  hair. 

Tbe  habits  of  these  bird  n  the  nat  wilds  ate  exceedingly  curious.  The  males,  called 
Oobbkrs,  associate  in  parties  f  f  on  t  to  a  hundred,  and  seek  their  food  apart  from  the  females, 
which  either  go  about  singly  w  th  th  yomg,  at  that  time  about  two-thirds  grown,  or  form 
troops  with  other  females  a    1  th       tam !    s,  sometimes  to  the  amount  of  seventy  or  eighty. 
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ated blows  on  the  skull.  But  all  parties  travel  iu  the  same  direction,  and  on  foot,  unless  the  dog 
of  the  hunter  or  a  river  ia  their  line  of  march  compel  them  to  take  wing.  When  about  to  cross 
ii  river  they  select  the  highest  eminences,  that  their  flight  may  be  more  sure,  and  in  such  posi- 
tions they  sometimes  stay  for  a  day  or  more,  as  if  in  consultation.  The  males  upon  such  occa- 
sions gobble  obstreperously,  stnitting  witli  extraoi'dioary  importance,  as  if  to  animate  their  com- 
panions; and  the  females  and  young  assume  mnch  of  the  pompous  air  of  the  -maies,  and  spread 
their  tails  as  they  move  silently  around.  Having  mounted,  at  length,  to  the  tops  of  the  highest 
trees,  the  assembled  multitude,  at  the  signal  note  of  their  leader,  wing  their  way  to  the  opposite 
shore.  The  old  and  fat  birds,  contrary  to  what  might  be  expected,  cross  without  difficulty,  even 
when  the  river  is  a  mile  in  width ;  but  the  wings  of  the  young  and  meager,  and  of  course  those 
of  the  weak,  frequently  feil  them  before  they  have  completed  their  passage,  when  in  they  drop, 
and  are  forced  to  swim  for  their  lives,  which  they  do  cleverly  enongh,  spreading  their  tails  for  a 
support,  closing  their  wings,  stretching  out  their  necks,  and  striking  oat  qniekly  and  strongly  with 
their  feet.     All  do  not  succeed  in  such  attempts,  and  the  weaker  often  perish. 

The  wild  turkeys  feed  on  maize,  all  sorts  of  berries,  fruits,  grasses,  and  beetles  ;  tadpoles,  yoniig 
frogs,  and  lizards,  are  also  occasionally  found  in  their  crops.  The  pecan-nut  is  a  favorite  food,  and 
so  is  the  acorn,  on  ■which  last  tbey  fatten  rapidly.  About  the  beginning  of  October,  while  the  mast 
still  hangs  on  the  trees,  they  gather  together  in  flocks,  directing  their  course  to  the  rich  bottom- 
lands, and  are  then  seen  in  g^reat  nurabei's  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi.  This  is  the  Turkey- 
Month  of  the  Indians.  When  the  turkeys  have  arrived  at  the  land  of  abundance,  they  disperse 
in  small  promiscuous  flocks  of  every  sex  and  age,  devouring  all  the  mast  as  they  advance.  Thus 
they  pass  the  autumn  and  winter,  becoming  comparatively  familiar  after  their  journeys,  and  then 
venturing  near  plantations  and  farm-houses.  They  have  been  known  on  these  occasions  to  enter 
stables  and  corn-cribs  in  search  of  food.  Numbers  are  killed  in  the  winter,  and  are  preserved  in 
a  frozen  state  for  distant  markets.  The  beginning  of  March  is  the  pairing  period,  for  a  short  time 
previous  to  which  the  females  separate  from  their  mates,  and  shun  them,  though  the  latter  perti- 
naciously follow  them,  gobbling  loudly.     The  sexes  roost  apart,  but  at  no  great  distance,  so  that 
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when  the  female  nttcrs  a  call,  every  male  within  hearing  responds,  rolling  note  after  note  in  the 
most  rapid  succession ;  not  as  when  spreading  the  tail  and  strutting  near  the  hen,  but  in  a  voice 
I'esembling  that  of  the  tame  turkey  when  he  hears  any  unusual  or  frequently  repeated  noise. 
Where  the  turkeys  are  numerous,  the  woods,  from  one  end  to  the  other,  sometimes  for  hundreds 
of  miles,  resonnd  ■with  this  remarkable  voice  of  their  wooing,  uttered  responsively  from  their  roosting 
places.  This  is  continued  for  about  an  hour ;  and,  on  the  rising  of  the  sun,  thoy  silently  descend 
from  their  perches,  and  the  males  begin  to  strut  for  the  purpose  of  winning  the  admiration  of  their 
mates.  If  the  call  of  a  female  be  given  from  the  ground,  the  males  iu.  the  vicinity  fly  toward  the 
nd  d  al  and,  whether  they  perceive  her  or  not,  erect  and  spread  their  tails,  throw  the  head 
ba  k  Id  tend  the  comb  and  wattles,  strut  pompously,  and  rustle  their  wings  and  body-feath- 
e  moment  ejecting  a  puff  of  air  from  the  lungs.     While  thus  occupied,  they  o 
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g  moving  with 

m  pproach,  the 

th  fits  only  termi- 

I        t  n       re  reaped  by 

:  1         f  not  upon  the 

th  th         w    f  saving  their 

illy  from  nine  to  fifteen  in 


n  Uj  halt  to  look  out  for  the 
as  m    h     p  dity  as  the  nature  of  their  g    t     ill     1     t 
mal       ften    ncounter  each  other,  and  d    p  rat    b  tt 
nated  by  the  flight  or  deatii  of  the  vanq     hi      Th 
the  conqueror,  who  is  followed  by  one  o  f  m  h 

same  tree,  until  they  begin  to  lay,  when  th  h  b  ts 
egg^  which  the  male  breaks  if  he  can  get  at  them, 
number,  sometimes  twenty,  whitish,  and  spotted  with  brown  like  those  of  the  domestic  bird,  Thi 
nest  consists  of  a  few  dried  leaves  placed  on  the  ground,  sometime  on  a  dry  ridge,  sometimes  in 
the  fallen  top  of  a  dead  leafy  tree,  under  a  thicket  of  sumach  or  briers,  or  by  the  side  of  a  log. 
The  females  are  particularly  attentive  to  their  young. 

The  habits  of  the  domestic  turkey  are  well  known ;  the  common  effect  of  domestication  in 
changing  the  colors  of  birds,  as  well  as  other  animals,  is  conspicuous  in  this  species,  there  being 
various  mixtures  of  buiF,  black,  and  white.  The  flesh  of  this  species  ranks  among  the  best  of  do- 
mestic fowls,  and  Immense  numbers  of  them  are  produced,  especially  in  the  United 


The  HoHDTTRAs  or  Ocbllatbd  Turkbi  V  Ver:  can  is  i  he^ut  tul  speues,  i  early  as  large  a? 
the  preceding,  recently  discovered  m  Central  America  the  plumage  is  of  a  lustrous  coppery- 
green,  each  tail-feather  being  furni'she  1  ith  i  bl  le  eyfMspot  a  irrounded  bj  a  black  ring.  Speci- 
mens have  recently  been  presci  t  1  to  tbe  Lon  1      Zoolot,  cal  Oar  lens 
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Genus  NUMIDA  ;  I^umida. — Ttis  includes  the  Guinea-Fowl  or  Pintado,  iV".  meleagris,  now 
common  in  our  poultry-yai'ds ;  it  is  indigenous  to  the  tropical  parts  of  Africa ;  it  is  somewhat 
larger  than  the  common  fowl,  of  a  bluish  gray  color,  and  covered  with  small,  round,  white  spots. 
It  ia  a  restless,  noisy  bird,  irequeutJy  uttering  a  harsh,  ringing  cry  of  ca-mac,  ca-mac.  It  is  said 
this  cry  will  fright«n  crows  away  from  the  vicinity  where  these  birds  are  kept.  Their  flesh  is 
excellent,  and  the  e^s,  which  they  produce  abundantly,  are  mucli  valued.  In  a  wild  state  they 
live  in  flocks,  in  woods,  preferring  marshy  places,  and  feed  on  insects,  worms,  and  seeds ;  they  roost 
on  trees ;  the  nest  is  made  on  the  ground,  and  usually  contains  as  many  aa  twenty  eggs.  They 
have  been  propagated  in  the  Island  of  Jamaica  to  such  an  extent  as  to  have  become  wild,  and  are 
shot  like  other  game.  They  do  much  damage  to  the  crops,  and  are  tlierefore  destroyed  by  va- 
rious means,  one  of  which  is  to  get  them  tipsy  by  strewing  com  steeped  in  rum,  and  mixed  with 
the  intoxicating  juice  of  the  cassava,  upon  the  ground ;  tliis  the  birds  devour,  and  are  soon  found 
in  a  helpless  state  of  inebriety. 

The  Cbbstbd  Pintado,  iF.  criatata,  is  smaller  than  the  preceding;  color  hluish-Wack,  spotted 
with  gray ;  foimd  in  Western  Africa,     Another  species  is  called  N.  mactilipemth. 

THE   PHASIiNIN^   OR  TRUE  PHEASANTS. 

These  are  among  the  most  brilliant  and  beautiful  of  tlie  feathered  tribes ;  there  are  several 
species,  all  originally  confined  to  Asia,  bnt  many  of  them  now  domesticated  in  Europe. 

Qenus  PHA8IANU8 :  Fhasianus. — The  best  known  species  is  the  Common  Pheasant  of 
Europe.  This  is  a  native  of  western  Asia,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  originally  introduced  into 
Europe  from  the  banks  of  the  Phosis,  a  river  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Colchis,  situated  at  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  from  this  locality  its  scientific  name  is  derived.  It  is 
now,  however,  very  generally  distributed  over  the  whole  of  the  southern  paints  of  Europe.  It  is 
abundant  in  the  parks  of  England,  where  it  is  carefully  protected  by  game  Jaws,  and  is  only  al- 
lowed to  be  shot  at  particular  seasons,  and  by  persons  duly  authorized  by  the  proprietors.  Gronps 
of  these  superb  birds  are  seen,  in  the  English  preserves,  almost  as  common  as  domestic  fowls. 
The  cock  pheasant,  including  his  long  and  beantifiil  tail,  is  thirty-four  inches  long  ;  the  general 
color  above  is  chestnut-brown,  shaded  with  red  ;  the  head  and  neck  steel  blue,  reflecting  brown, 
green,  and  purple,  in  different  lights ;  the  breast  and  belly  are  golden  red.  No  description,  how- 
ever, can  give  any  idea  of  the  effect  of  the  rich  colors,  beautifully  distributed,  in  spots,  lines,  and 
patches  of  various  graceflil  forms. 

Vol.  ir.— 32 
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of  the  habits  of  the  common  pheasant  will  serve,  with  little 


for  the 
whole  group.     Its  favorite  haunts  are 
woods    and    thickets,    always    in    the 
neighborhooci    of    water,  and    it    fi-c- 
qupntly  takes  to  marshy  islands,  over- 
grown witii  rushes  or  osiers.     In  the 
roost   on   the 
ground,  but  during  the  latter  part  of 
tht,   autumn  and  winter  they  pass  the 
night   upon    trees.     They   feed   upon 
grain  and  seeds  of  various  kinds,  inter- 
mixed with  fruits,  blackberries,  sloes, 
acom'i,  grLen  herbige,  roots,  and 
In    their    mo\  ements    thej 
closely  resemble    the    common    fowl, 
walking  and  running  in  the  same  man 
ner,  and  with  great  &wiftnLSs — in  fiict, 
rarely  taking  "ing  unleaa  pre'^ed  witli 
immediate  dangei      Thiy  ire  polvga 
mons,  and  the  males  and  femaks  onh 
dunng  the  bleeding  bei'^on, 
m  the  spnng     At  this  time 
hieh  have  kept  togethei 
ilwnngthe  wrateij^epaiaft  raeh  taking 
up  a  partieulai  station,  ■where  he  eol 
leets  a  number  ot  females  round  him, 
by  'itruttmg  about,  clipping  his  'wings, 
•Hid  ciowing     TLt  femaUs  depositfrom 
ttn  to  touiteen  eggs  among  long  grass 
bushes,  the  nest  consist ing  merely  of 
"'  hollow  bncd  with  dried  leaves, 
then  desiited  ly  the  male, 
itirel)  to  them      In 
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captivity  the  pheasant  will  breed  with  the  common  fowl  t 
hybrids  of  these  with  the  black  grouse  have  bei^n  met  with 

The  Ring  hEChED  PnEteAKi  P  (org'itaftis,  i«  a  Chmeie  species,  twenty  iiino  inches  long,  and 
marked  by  i  white  bani  irounJ.  the  neck  The  Goidbn  PHl\^A^T,  P  j  tetus  and  the  Silvbr 
Pheasakt,  i*.  nycthemerus,  are  efieedmglj  brilh'int  and  b  luhfnl,  th  j  jre  found  wild  iti  China, 
and  are  common  m  European  Lountnes  m  a  Jomestic  state 


Genus  ARGUS :  Argus, — To  this  belongs  the  Argus  Phbasawt,  A.  t/iffanteus,  sui'passing  iii 
size  and  splendor  all  the  other  species.  It  ia  more  than  fivo  feet  long,  and  is  remarkable  for  the 
length  of  the  secondary  quill  feathers  of  the  wings,  which  often  exceed  two  feet  in  length  ;  being 
adorned  with  a  series  of  ocellated  spots  along  their  whole  length,  they  give  the  bird  an  indescrib- 
able magnificence  when  the  wings  are  expanded.     It  is  a  native  of  Sumatra  and  India, 

Among  the  other  species  of  these  elegant  birds  are  the  Impeyaw  Pheasant,  Inipkopkorus  Im- 
peyanus — size  of  a  hen  turkey,  and  found  in  Nepaui — and  Hastings'  TRAooPAtf,  Tragopan  Sast- 
ingsii,  from  the  northern  range  of  the  Himalaya  Mountains.  The  latter  is  distinguished  by  a 
crest,  and  two  fleshy  horns  rising  from  the  back  of  the  head ;  a  mass  of  fleshy  wattles  cover  the 
under  part,  of  the  neck.     The  habits  of  these  birds  resemble  those  of  other  pheasants. 

Genus  GALLUS :  Gallus. — This  inclndes  the  Common  Fowl,  Gallics  domesticus,  the  moat  valu- 
aole  of  all  birds  to  man.     This  has  been  under  his  protection  from  time   iin  memo  rial ;   and  the 
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earliest  histoncil  re^'oid'* — the  cunout. paintings  jt  tte  E^jpt  i  s —  h  ^s  thit  tlis  t    Id    it  ot  o  i 
ordinary  domestic  animals  were  as  complctily  ilome^ti cited  it  that  early  period  as  in  our  own  da,y. 


Tlie  original  stock  of  the  DomeptJc   Fowl  has  been  sought  among  the  various  species  of  Wild 
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Jungle  Fowls  in  India,  Java,  Sumatra,  &o.  The  Kulm  Cock,  G.  gigantms,  also  called  the  Gi- 
gantic Cock,  ia  twenty-six  inches  high ;  it  ia  frmnd  domesticated  in  the  Deccan,  and  is  supposed  to 
have  been  brought  from  Java  or  Sumatra.  The  Eanitiva  Cock,  (?.  Bankiva,  is  smaller,  and  has 
the  form  of  the  Bantam ;  it  is  found  frequenting  the  borders  of  forests  in  Java.  The  Jungle 
Cock  of  English  sportsmen  In  India,  (?.  SonneratU,  ia  abundant  in  the  woods  of  the  Western 
Ghaut  Mountains  and  some  other  parts  of  India;  there  are  several  varieties  or  species.  This  ia 
a  remarkably  fine  and  spirited  race.  Other  wild  species  are  the  Fork-tailed  Fowl  of  Java, 
G.  fureatm ;  and  the  Bronzed  Cock,  from  the  interior  of  SumStra,  G.  emeus.  Which  of 
these  remarkable  birds  may  claim  to  be  the  original  father  of  the  Domestic  Fowl  of  the  civilized 
world,  it  ia  impossible  to  determine.  It  is  suggested,  by  good  authority,  that,  probably,  the 
Bankiva  Cock  is  the  original  stock,  but  that  this  has  been  modified  by  multiplied  mixtures  with 
other  species  through  a  period  of  many  thousand  years.  One  thing  ia  certain — the  domestic  fowl, 
like  the  domestic  pigeon,  has  within  it  a  principle  of  variation,  which  has  resulted  in  an  almost 
indefinite  number  of  permanent  varieties,  which  reprodnce  and  propagate  themselves. 

"  The  course  of  the  Domestic  Cock  is  proverbial,  and  has  become  emblematic ;  his  gallantry  is 
admirable,  his  sense  of  discipline  and  subordination  most  exemplary.  See  how  a  good  game- 
cock of  two  or  three  years'  experience  will,  in  five  minntes,  restore  order  in  an  uproarious  poultry- 
yard.  He  does  not  nse  hard  means  of  coercion  when  mild  will  suit  the  purpose,  A  loot,  a  ges- 
ture, a  deep  chuckling  growl,  gives  the  hint  that  turbulence  is  no  longer  to  be  permitted ;  and  if 
these  are  not  effectual,  severer  punishment  is  fearlessly  administered.  Nor  ia  he  a^ressive  to  birds 
of  other  species.  He  allows  the  turkey  to  strut  before  his  numerous  dames,  and  the  guinea-fowl 
to  court  his  single  mate  uninterrapted  ;  but  if  the  one  presumes  upon  his  superior  weight,  and  the 
other  on  his  cowardly  tiltings  from  behind,  he  soon  makes  them  smart  for  their  rash  presumption. 
His  politeness  to  females  is  as  marked  as  were  Lord  Chesterfield's  attentions  to  old  ladies,  and 
much  more  nnaff'ected.  Nor  does  he  merely  act  the  agreeable  dangler ;  when  occasion  requires, 
he  is  also  their  brave  defender,  if  he  ia  good  for  any  thing." 

The  good  qualities  of  the  hen  are  even  more  conspicuous ;  her  ailigence  in  laying  her  eggs,  her 
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admirable  patience  in  hatching  them,  hei'  industrious  care  and  assiduous  labor  in  feeding  lier 
chickens,  and  her  conrage  and  energy  in  defending  them,  have  always  excited  admiration. 

Of  the  Domestic  Fowl  there  are  numerous  varieties,  each  of  which  possesses  some  remarkable 
characteristics.  The  importance  of  poultiy  as  a  source  of  national  wealth*  has  attracted  great  atten- 
tion of  late  yeai's,  and  consequently  the  various  breeds  of  fowls  have  been  the  theme  of  careful  in- 
vestigation.    The  following  are  the  most  noted  varieties : 

The  pure  Shanghai  Fowl  :  this  is  an  enormoualy  large  bird.  The  cock  stands  twenty-eight 
inches  high ;  weighs  from  ten  to  twelve  pounds ;  is  hardy,  productive,  and  of  a  docile  temper,  and 
its  flesh  is  tender  and  j'licy.     There  are  many  varieties  and  several  inferior  kinds. 

The  Cochin  China  Fowl  resembles  the  preceding,  but  is  somewhat  smaller ;  its  qualities  are 
similar. 

The  Malay  Fowl  stands  twenty-six  inches  high,  and  weighs  from  ten  to  twelve  pounds.  The 
eggs  are  lai^  and  oval,  and  two  of  them  are  equal  to  three  from  the  common  breed.  The  cock 
is  noted  for  his  courage.     The  flesh  does  not  take  the  first  rank. 

The  Pheasant  Malay  Fowl,  a  variety  of  the  preceding,  is  a  useful  and  ornamental  kind. 

The  GuBLDERLAND  Fovi^L,  brought  fiom  North  Holland,  io  jet  tlatk,  they  are  good  layers, 
their  flesh  excellent;  they  are  inferior  to  none  toi  beauty  or  utility 

The  Dorking  Fowl,  which  has  been  called  the  Capon,  ioul  ot  Engknd,  is  of  vaiious  colon 
The  white  breed  is  the  most  noted;  they  aie  hiidy,  piolific,  easily  riised,  and  the  flesh  i*  exeel 
lent.     The  colored  Dorkings  are  snpposed  to  be  mixtures  with  other  brepds 

The  Spanish  Fowl  is  black,  and  the  hens  art  noted  for  continuous  lading,  without  a  disposi 
tion  to  sit.     With  many  it  is  a  favorite  breed 


The  Game  Fowls  are  instinctive  fighters,  even  the  chickens,  before  f  hey  are  fuUj  fledged,  being 
often  stone  blind  from  wounds  received  in  their  contests.  Their  chiet  use,  in  former  times,  has 
been  as  combatants  in  the  cock-pit     This  amusement  is  of  some  antiquity,  and  w-is  formerly 

*  The  following  memoranda  will  bo  Buffloicnt  to  establish  the  Talue  of  domestio  i  oultrv  in  the  light  of  political 
economy;  ANNUAL    CONSUMPTION    OF    EGOS 

In  France  (produced)  3,000,000,000        In  the  United  Slates,  estimiitBd 6,000,000,000 

In  Paria  (consumed) 160.000,000        AnnualljimporlediiitoBnglftndfrom France,       60,000,000 

Id  Iflndon,  estimated 850,000,000  '■  "  "  Ireland,       75,000,000 

Iq  New  York,  estimated 150,000,000 

Value  of  Ponltrf  of  the  United  States,  estimated,  (40,000,000;  of  France,  |TO,O0O,O0O;  of  Great  Britain,  166,000,000. 
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pursued  witb  great  eagerness  hy  all  classes,  tho  highest  as  well  as  the  lowest,*  It  is  now  chiefly 
given  up  in  this  couiitryf  and  in  England,  to  gamblers  of  the  most  degraded  class.  In  Mexico  and 
South  America,  however,  it  is  still  practiced,  and  we  are  told  that  even  the  priest  does  not  dis- 
dain, after  the  ministrations  of  the  pulpit,  and  on  the  Sabbath,  to  bring  his  flghting-cock  to  the 
pit,  and  take  bis  chance  in  the  game. 

The  Polish  Fowl  is  said  to  be  quite  unknown  in  Poland,  taking  its  name  from  some  fancied 
resemblance  between  its  tufted  crest  and  the  feathered  caps  of  the  Polish  soldiers.  Tho  general 
color  is  black ;  the  distinguishing  feature  is  a  full,  parasol-sbaped  crest.  The  hens  arc  good  lay- 
ers, but  bad  sitters.     They  are  rather  ornamental  than  useful. 

Other  varieties  are  the  Bolton  Gray,  the  Hamburgh,  the  Ohiitagimg,  the  Humpless  or  Hump- 
kin,  the  Silki/,  the  Negro,  the  Priesled  or  Friesland,  the  Cuckoo  the  BJue  Dun  the  Lar&-cresled, 
the  Bantams  of  several  kmds,  &c  Indeed,  the  subject  of  Poultry  is  almost  a  science,  and  there 
B  bonks  duotpii  to  its  pra  t    \\  ind  scientifi''  elutidation 


h^^      -.K  -aew--* 


THE  PAVOfflly-^  OR  PIA-FOWL, 

Genua  VANO:  /"Qyo.— To  this  belongs  the  most  splendid  of  birds,  tho  Vekcock,.  P.  cristatus: 

the  male  of  this  species  is  noted  for  its  long,  lustrous  tail,  which  it  occasionally  spreads,  glittering 


it  Neivoastle,  Englacd,  At  one  of  «ieic  last  meelings,  the  cockora  nt  tho  abovo 
place,  in  point  of  eitoot,  oiceeded  every  thing  of  the  kind  known  in  Great  Britain.  Upward  of  tmo  hundred  cocks 
ivere  fought,  and  the  fighting  generally  good,  particularly  the  cocks  of  EBglin  Hill  mid  Lockey,  which  all  vioa  great 
majorizes.  A  remarkable  circnmstance  occurred  on  the  Saturday  before  fighting.  A  match  was  made  for  twenty 
sovereigns  between  Parker  and  Eeed,  feedera,  and  won  hy  (he  latMi',  after  a  hard  ftintest.  Parker's  cock,  however, 
came  round  so  soon  otter,  that  hia  party  made  a  second  match,  to  come  off  on  the  following  Monday,  for  a  like  sum, 
which  was  again  won  by  Reed,  after  a  severe  battle — a  circumstance,  perhaps,  unknown  in  Uie  annals  of  cocking. 
It  is  also  calculated  that,  at  the  termination  of  the  races,  which  finished  with  cocking,  upward  of  one  thousand  cocka 
met  their  deaths.  Newcastle,  therefore,  challenged  the  world  for  cocking.  Cheltenham,  Chester,  Gloocesler,  Hor- 
wieh,  Lancaster,  Preston,  Stamford,  tec,  Ac,  were  celebrated  for  their  cocks.  The  patrons  were  tho  Earl  of  Derby, 
Sir  "William  Wynne,  Ralph  Benson,  E         -        -      - 


e  follow 
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witli  hundreds  of  jtwclhke  e\t,  t,pots  pro  due  ng  uiii  »led  eff  t  o!  g  icp  in!  bfauty  Tho 
form  of  the  bird  IS  also  exceedingly  ekgant  nl  th  gene  al  [  lu  nage  of  tb,e  todj  e  h  b  ts  r  ch 
iiietaliic  tints,  that  of  tbe  neck  partiLularly  be  ng  ot  i  ii  e  d  e[  bl  e  t  nge !  w  th  golden  green. 
The  female,  however,  is  of  a  much  more  sober  hue  her  vhole  plnn  ^p  be  ng  usually  of  a  brown- 
ish color.     The  voice  of  the  peacock  is  by  no  mean   su  tatle  to  the  beauty  of  ts  external  appear- 

"  Mencan  amuaements,  in  the  shape  of  cock-fights  and  fandangoes,  help  to  elernte  and  refine  Ihe  people  of  San  An- 
tonio— such  as  choose  Co  participate.  Everf  Sondsf,  just  after  mass  at  (bo  old  Mission  Cbncch,  there  is  a  cock-fight, 
generally  numerously  attended.  The  pit  is  located  io  the  rear  of  the  church,  about  one  square  distant.  On  last  Sabbath, 
going  past  the  church  door  about  the  time  of  service,  I  obserred  a  couple  of  Mexicans  kneeling  near  the  door  in  a 
pious  attitude,  which  would  doubtleas  hara  appeared  Tcry  sober  and  Christianlite,  had  not  each  one  held  a  smart 
game-cock  beneath  his  arm  I  Pious  souls!  They  had  eTidently  paused  a  moment  on  their  way  to  tbe  cock-pit,  in 
order  to  brush  over  their  little  short-comings  for  the  past  week." 
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ing  of  a  harsh,  disagreeable  cry,  not  unlike  the  word  paon,  wliicli  is  the  French  name 
for  the  bird. 

Although  naturalized  as  a  domestic  bird  in  Europe  and  America,  the  peacock  is  a  native  of 
India,  where  it  is  still  found  abundantly  in  a  wild  state;  and  the  wild  specimens  are  said  to  be 
more  brilliant  than  those  bred  in  captivity.  The  date  of  its  introduction  into  England  is  not 
known,  but  the  first  peacocks  appear  to  have  been  brought  into  Europe  by  Alexander  the  Great, 
although  these  birds  were  among  the  articles  imported  into  Judea  by  tbe  fleets  of  Solomon.  They 
reached  Rome  toward  the  end  of  the  Republic,  and  their  costliness  soon  caused  them  to  be  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  greatest  luxuries  of  the  table,  althongh  the  moderns  find  them  dry  and  leath- 
ery. This,  perhaps,  as  much  as  the  desire  of  ostentation,  may  have  indaced  the  extravagance  of 
Vitellius  and  Heliogabalua,  who  introduced  dishes  composed  only  of  the  brains  and  tongues  of 
peafloeks  at  their  feasts.  In  Europe,  during  the  middle  ages,  the  peacock  was  still  a  favorite  ar- 
ticle in  the  bill  of  fare  of  grand  entertainments,  at  which  it  was  served  with  the  greatest  pomp 
and  magnificence ;  and  during  the  period  of  chivalry,  it  was  usual  for  knights  to  make  vows  of 
enterprise  on  these  occasions,  "before  the  peacock  and  the  ladies."  In  the  present  day,  however, 
the  bird  is  kept  entirely  on  account  of  the  beauty  of  its  appearance. 

In  a  state  of  nature  peacocks  frequent  jungles  and  wooded  localities,  feeding  upon  grain,  fruits, 
and  insects.  They  are  polygamons,  and  the  females  make  their  nests  upon  the  ground  among 
bushes ;  the  nest  is  composed  of  grass,  and  the  number  of  eggs  laid  is  said  to  be  five  or  six.  They 
roost  in  high  trees,  and  even  in  captivity  their  inclination  to  get  into  an  elevated  position  often 
manifests  itself;  and  they  may  frequently  be  seen  perched  upon  high  walls,  or  upon  the  ridges 
of  buildings. 

The  Japan  Peacock,  P,  Jaxxmensis,  improperly  called  the  Javawbsb  Pbaoook,  P.  Javaideus, 
resembles  the  preceding,  but  has  a  much  taller  crest :  found  only  in  Japan. 

Genm  POLYPLECTRON  Polvpleciron—To  this  belongs  the  Thibetian  Peacock,  P.  Thi- 
betatius,  a  veiy  beautiful  species,  the  head  ornamented  with  a  crest,  and  a  long  tail,  not  erectile, 
but  iipable  ot  (liv  widi,  e-*pin=ion      found  in  Noithem  Thibet. 


^>^^^^ 


I,  and  having  very  peculia 


THE  MEGAPODID^  OR  MODND-BIRDa 
These  consist  of  several  species,  some  in  India  and  some  in  An«trai- 
habits  in  relation  to  their  nests  and  incubation. 

Omus  MEGAPODITJS  :  Mef/apodins. — To  this  belong  several  species,  inhabiting  the  shady 
Vol.  IL— 33 
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foresta  of  India,  and  'aying  their  eggs  in  holes  ia  the  sand,  which  tliey  cover  over,  and  leave  them 
to  be  hatched  hy  the  sun.  An  Australian  species,  the  Junqle-Powl,  M.  tumulus,  collects  to- 
gether a  vast  heap  of  vegetable  matter,  in  which  it  deposits  its  eggs ;  it  then  covers  them  over 
with  sand,  and  the  heat  of  the  sun  creates  a  sufficient  fermentation  to  hatch  them.  Some  of 
these  mounds  are  fifteen  feet  high  and  sixty  in  circumference  1  Another  species,  called  the  Native 
Pheasant  by  the  Australians,  the  Ldpoa  ocellata,  deposits  its  eggs  in  a  mound,  like  the  preceding, 
three  feet  high  and  nine  feet  io  diameter. 

The  Brbsh-Turket  of  Australia,  Talegalla  Latkami,  of  the  size  of  a  turkey,  lives  in  small  flocks 
in  the  bnsh  ;  several  pairs  of  birds  unite  to  luild  the  mound,  whi:,h  consists  of  grass  and  leaves  ; 
these  tliey  grasp  and  bring  together  with  their  feet,  scraping  and  clearmg  the  ground  as  ■with 
rakes.  A  single  monndwill  contain  fiom  two  to  tour  cart  1  ads  of  these  materials.  In  this  mass 
several  females  make  their  iiesls,  about  a  foot  from  each  othci 


THE   CEACID^   OR   CUBASS0W8. 

Of  this  group  there  are  several  species,  all  bearing  some  resemblance  to  the  turkeys. 

&mus  CRAX  :  Crax. — This  inclndes  the  Common  Curassow,  C.  alector,  three  feet  long,  and 
nearly  as  large  as  a  turkey ;  it  is  of  a  shiiiy  black  color,  collects  in  small  companies,  and  feeds  on 
seeds  and  fruits.  They  are  found  in  Brazil  and  Mexico,  where  they  have  been  domesticated. 
Another  and  smaller  species,  the  EBD-KNOmiBn  Cukasbow,  C.  yarrellii,  is  found  in  Peru,  where 
it  is  called  Peary. 

Genus  OTJRAX :  Ourax. — This  includes  the  Galeatbh  Cobassow  or  Hocco  of  Mexico,  0. 
Pauxi,  black  above,  with  green  reflections ;  has  a  pear-shaped  knob  of  a  stony  hardness  on  the 
crown,  of  a  lead  color  and  two  inches  high,  being  nearly  as  large  as  its  head ;  lives  in  the  forests, 
and  roosts  on  trees ;  mingles  readily  with  other  gallinaceous  fowls  There  are  still  other  species 
of  curassow  in  Northern  South  America. 

Genus  PENELOPE ;  Penefope.— This  includes  the  Guam,  P  n  <  (o  th  rty  inches  long,  and 
resembling  the  curassowa ;  common  in  Brazil  and  vicinity.  It  he  e  ailed  Yacou,  from  its 
note,  which  is  very  loud,  and  often  rings  through  the  forests,  csp  ally  wl  e  several  unite  in  the 
clamorous  cry.  This  species  is  domesticated  in  Brazil,  and  also  n  HoIJan  1  The  Texan  Quan, 
Ortalida polyoeephala — Ortalida  McCalli  of  Eaird — figured  and  desi-nbed  by  Cassin,  is  the  only 
one  of  the  Cracidm  found  within  the  boundaries  of  the  United  States;  it  is  twenty-four  inches 
long,  the  tail  seven  inches ;  dark  greenish-ash  above  ;  beneath  dull  yellowish-green  ;  native  of 
Texas,  New  Mexico,  and  Mexico.  In  the  latter  country  it  is  called  CMac-chia-lacca.  Another 
species  of  Guan  is  the  Ortalida  Motmot,  called  Pheasant  of  Guiana  ;  it  lives  in  small  families, 
and  lias  a  loud  note,  which  sounds  like  Parrakoua. 
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Of  the  Cursorei  or  Runners,  which  have  been  included  by  many  authors  among  tlio  Gralla- 
tores,  the  Oontmon  Oalrick  la  a  prominent  example.  They  are  nearly  all  large  birds,  with  strong 
and  generally  elongatpd  legs  ;  the  wings,  on  the  contrary,  are  always  reduced  to  a  rudimentary 
condition,  although  the  bones  in  number  and  form  agree  with  those  of  the  wings  of  other  birds. 
In  consequence  of  this  small  size  of  the  wings,  these  birds  are  quite  incapable  of  flight,  and  the 
only  use  they  ever  appear  to  mate  of  them  is  to  spread  tliem  out  as  if  to  catch  tlie  air,  and  thus 
aid  them  in  running.  In  accordance  with  this  deficiency  of  the  power  of  flight,  the  bones  are 
almost  entirely  destitute  of  the  air-cells  which  in  the  ordinary  birds  give  so  much  lightness  to  the 
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skeleton  and  the  sternum  is  reduced  to  a  simple  convex  shield,  without  any  trace  of  tlic  keel, 
yh  h  n  other  birds  gives  attachment  to  the  powerful  pectoral  muscles.  To  compensate  for  this 
deficiency,  however,  the  great  size  and  muscularity  of  the  legs  render  the  pace  of  these  birds  in 
rui  n  ng  evceedingly  swift.  Tiiese  carious  adaptations  afford  striking  illustrations  of  the  devising 
W  sdon  and  Sagacity,  as  well  as  the  care  and  attention,  which  presided  over  the  Creation  of  ani- 
mals— looking  into  every  detail  of  structure,  and  providing  for  each  condition  and  every  want  and 
necessity,  of  every  species — the  smallest  as  well  aa  the  greatest.  The  pelvis  in  these  birds  is  of 
large  size,  and  the  two  sides  of  the  arch  unite  at  the  pubis,  which  is  not  the  case  in  any  other 
species.  The  anterior  toes  are  strong,  either  two  or  three  in  number,  and  terminated  by  strong 
nails.  The  hinder  toe  is  entirely  wanting,  except  in  the  genus  Apteryx,  in  which  this  organ  ia 
present  in  a  rudimentary  condition.  The  plumage  is  of  a  very  peculiar  character,  the  barba  of 
the  feathers  being  always  separate,  and  often  exhibiting  a  close  resemblance  to  hairs.  The  bill  ia 
usually  rather  short,  depressed,  and  somewhat  triangular;  but  in  the  Apteryx  it  is  elongated  and 
cylindrical,  with  the  nostrils  placed  at  the  tip.  The  head  and  neck  are  usually  naked,  or  covered 
only  with  a  short,  downy  plumage  ;  the  head  is  sometimes  furnished  with  a  horny  crest,  and  the 
neck  with  fleshy  wattles. 

THE  STRUTHIONID^. 

This  family  includes  the  Ostriches,  the  largest  of  known  birds  :  in  these  the  bill  is  broad,  de- 
pressed, and  triangular,  with  the  apex  obtuse,  and  tie  nostrils  placed  in  a  groove ;  the  hinder 
toe  is  entirely  deficient.  The  lege  are  very  long,  especially  the  tarsi,  which  are  covered  with 
acales.  The  plmnage  varies  considerably  in  its  texture  in  the  different  species,  all  of  which  frequent 
the  desert  plains  of  the  countries  inhabited  by  them. 

Gmus  STRTJTHIO :  Strutkio. — Of  this  there  is  a  single  species,  the  Ostrich — Thar  Ud^art- 
tnel,  or  Carrtel-Bird,  of  the  Orientals,  so  called  from  its  obvious  resemblance  to  the  camel ;  the 
Strvazolo  of  the  Italians,  Strauss  of  the  Germans,  and  Autrv,che  of  the  French — S.  camelus,  the 
largest  of  all  existing  birds.  It  inhabits  the  sandy  deserts  of  tropical  Africa,  and  has  been  cele- 
brated since  the  most  remote  antiquity.*  It  measures  from  six  to  eight  feet  in  height;  its  feet 
consist  only  of  two  toes;  its  head  and  neck  are  nearly  naked  ;  the  general  plumage  is  very  lax, 
and  the  quill-feathers  of  the  winga  and  tail  are  particularly  remarkable  for  the  length  of  their 
barbs,  which,  although  furnished  with  barbulea,  are  completely  separate  from  each  other ;  these 
are  the  well-known  ostrich-feathers,  which,  from  their  elegance,  are  so  highly  prized  as  ornamenfa. 

The  ostriches  live  together  in  small  flocks,  feeding  upon  grass,  grain,  the  tops  of  plants,  ifec;  like 
the  gallinaceous  bircfe,  which  they  resemble  in  their  food,  they  have  an  enonnous  crop  and  a  strong 
gizzard.  In  confinement,  however,  they  appear  to  devour  indiscriminately  almost  any  thing  that 
comes  in  their  way,  as  they  have  been  frequently  known  to  pick  up  and  swallow  pieces  of  leather, 
wood,  stones,  and  even  metal.  Valisnieri  found  in  the  stomaclj  of  one  of  these  birds  a  farrago  of 
grass,  nuts,  cords,  stones,  glass,  brass,  iron,  tin,  copper,  lead,  and  wood,  and  among  the  stones  one 
weighing  over  a  pound.  An  ostrich  in  the  London  Zoological  Gardens  was  deformed  and  after- 
ward died  from  swallowing  part  of  a  parasol.  These  hard  substances  are  probably  taken  to  assist 
the  action  of  the  gizzard. 

The  African  ostrich  is  polygamous,  the  male  usually  associating  with  from  two  to  sis  females. 
The  hens  Jay  all  their  eggs  together— each  ten  to  twelve— in  one  nest,  this  being  merely  a  shal- 
low cavity  scraped  in  the  ground,  of  such  dimensions  as  to  be  conveniently  covered  by  one  of 
these  gigantic  birds  in  incubation.  An  ingenious  device  is  employed  to  save  space,  and  give  at 
the  same  time  to  all  the  eggs  their  due  share  of  warmth.  Each  one  of  the  e^s  is  made  to  stand 
with  the  narrow  end  on  the  bottom  of  the  neat  and  the  broad  end  upward,  and  the  earth  which 
has  been  scraped  out  to  fomi  the  cavity  is  employed  to  confine  the  outer  circle,  and  keep  the 
whole  in  the  proper  position.     The  liens  relieve  each  other  in  the  task  of  incubation  during  the 

*  The  ostrich  is  generally  Tinderstood  to  be  the  bird  designated  by  the  terms  Jimeh  or  JaaiuHi,  a-oA  Rimmim  in  the 
Scriptures— Levit.  si.  19  ;  Deut.  siv.  15 ;  Job  xss.  29  \  Isaiah  liii.  21 ;  xiiiv.  13 ;  xliij.  20 ;  Jer.  I.  S9 ;  Lament,  iv. 
Z;  Mic.  L  8;  Job  ssxii,  IS.  In  many  of  these  passages,  Jer.  1.  89,  and  laaiah,  for  instanee,  our  version  reads 
"  Owb,"  and  in  Leviticna  does  not  mention  the  ostdch,  but  the  general  opicion  seems  to  be  in  favor  of  the  ostrich 
being  intended. 
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day,  and  tho  male  takes  his  turn  at  night,  when  his  superior  strength  is  required  to  protect  the 
eggs  or  tho  newly-fledged  young  from  the  jajjkalls,  tiger-cats,  and  other  enemies.  Some  of  these 
animals,  it  is  said,  are  not  unfrequently  found  lying  dead  near  the  nest,  destroyed  by  a  stroke  from 
the  foot  of  this  powerful  bird.  The  eggs  weigh  about  three  pounds,  and  are  regarded  as  a  great 
delicacy.  The  cry  of  the  ostrich,  at  a  distance,  sounds  like  the  voice  of  a  lion,  and  ia  frequently 
mistaken  for  it.  When  pursued  it  runs  with  such  rapidity  as  speedily  to  outstrip  the  swiftest 
horse,  and  the  hunters,  therefore,  either  relieve  one  another  in  the  chase,  or  bewilder  the  bird  by 
approaching  it  in  several  directions ;  but  the  pursuit  is  not  always  unattended  with  danger,  as 
the  ostrich  sometimes  attacks  its  enemies,  striking  out  with  its  feet  with  great  force.  It  will  carry 
a  man  on  its  back  without  much  diminution  of  speed.  In  captivity  it  often  becomes  tame  and 
gentle  with  those  to  whom  it  is  accustomed,  but  generally  exhibits  more  or  less  enmity  toward 
strangers,  whom  it  wiU  endeavor  to  knock  down  and  trample  underfoot. 

&eriUi  RHEA ;  Bhea. — This  includes  the  Ambhioan  Ostrich,  R.  Americana,  called  also 
Nandou  or  Bkea:  it  ia  scarcely  more  than 
half  the  fflze  of  the  African  apecies,  from 
y  which  it  also  differs  in  having  the  head 
covered  with  feathers,  and  the  feet  fur- 
nished with  three  toes.  It  is  of  a  nearly 
uniform  gray  tint,  and  the  feathers  of  the 
wings  and  tail,  although  elongated,  possess 
none  of  the  beauty  of  those  of  the  true 
ostrich ;  they  are  only  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  light  dusting-brooms.  It  is 
very  abundant  in  the  great  plains  of  trop. 
ical  America,  where  it  is  pursued  on  horse- 
back, and  captured  either  by  the  lasso,  or 
by  throwing  at  its  legs  an  instrument  form, 
ed  of  two  heavy  balls  or  stone=,  attached 
togethei  by  a  leathern  thong  Mi  Dtrwm, 
who  had  fiequent  opportnmties  of  observ 
ing  these  birds,  says  that  the)  tike  the 
water  readilj,  and  swim  acre's  hroid  and 
rapid  nvera,  and  even  tr^m  nlmd  to  bland 

Thi^y  are  sail  to  be  poljgimons,  the 
male  bud  prepaies  the  nest,  colic  t"!  the 
eggs,  which  aie  fiequcntly  laid  b>  the  fe 
males  at  nndom  on  the  ground,  and  per 
forms  all  tho  duties  ot  ;ncubation  Mr 
Darwin  confiims  these  observations,  and 
says  that  four  or  five  females  have  been  seen 
to  lay  in  the  same  nest,  and  that  the  male 
when  sitting  lies  so  close  that  he  himself  nearly  rode  over  one.  At  this  time  the  males  are  said 
sometimes  to  be  very  fierce,  and  they  have  been  known  to  attack  a  man  on  horseback,  trying  to 
kick  and  leap  on  him.  Another  species,  the  Patagouiah  Ehba  or  Petisb,  R.  Darwinit,  is  found 
in  Southern  Patagonia ;  it  is  of  a  dark,  mottled  color,  and  about  hdf  the  size  of  the  Rhea. 

Cfenus  DROM  AIITS ;  Dromaim. — This  includes  the  Emeu  of  New  Holland,  D.  JVovce  HoUandiw, 
which  is  nearly  as  large  as  the  African  Ostrich,  measuring  from  five  to  seven  feet  in  height  It 
has  three  toes  on  eaeh  foot,  and  these  are  furnished  with  nearly  equal  claws ;  the  head  is  covered 
with  feathers,  but  the  throat  is  naked,  and  the  plumage  of  the  body  closely  resembles  long  hairs, 
hanging  down  on  each  side  of  the  body  from  a  central  line,  or  parting.  The  neck  is  covered  with 
feathers.  The  birds  are  abundant  in  the  southern  parts  of  Australia ;  but  in  the  more  populous 
parts  of  the  British  colonies  there,  they  are  now  extinct.     They  are  much  sought  for,  both  by  na- 
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tives  and  Bnropoaiis,  for  the  sake  of  their  flesh,  that  of  the  young  birds  being  described  as  very 
delicate,  while  that  of  the  old  ones  is  compared  to  beef.  Their  e^s  also  are  eaten ;  and  it  is  said 
that  during  their  breeding  season,  the  natives  of  some  parts  of  Australia  live  almost  entirely  upon 
Emeu's  e^s.  The  old  birds  aie  hunted  by  trained  dogs,  which  have  been  taught  to  avoid  the 
powerful  ticts  of  their  quarry,  by  running  up  alongside  of  the  bird  and  then  springing  suddenly 
upon  its  neck.  They  are  monogamous,  and  the  males,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Rhea,  perform  the 
datiea  of  incubation.  The  eggs  are  nearly  as  large  as  that  of  the  Ostrich,  but  of  a  dark  color ; 
and  the  young,  when  first  hatched,  are  rather  elegantly  striped  with  black  and  whitish'^ray. 


Genus  CASUAEITJS  :  Casuarms, — To  this  belongs  the  Cassowary,  G.  galeatus,  an  inhabitant 
of  the  islands  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago.  It  stands  about  five  feet  in  height,  and  is  distinguished 
from  the  other  members  of  the  family  by  the  possession  of  a  peculiar  horny  crest  or  helmet  upon 
the  head,  by  the  wings  being  furnished,  instead  of  feathers,  with  about  five  cylindrical  stalks  des- 
titute of  barbs,  and  by  the  lat^e  size  of  the  claw  on  the  inner  toe.  The  head  and  neck  are  naked 
and  wattled,  and  these  parts  are  of  a  bright  red  color,  variegated  with  blue.  The  body,  which  is 
very  stout,  is  covered  with  long  pendent  feathers,  which  resemble  hair  even  more  closely  than 
those  of  the  Emeu.  It  feeds  upon  fruits,  herbage,  and  seeds,  and,  Jike  the  Ostrich,  swallows  hard 
substances,  probably  to  assist  the  aetion  of  the  gizzard.     The  e^s  are  of  a  greenish  tint. 

The  MooBUK,  C.  Bennetti,  is  a  very  curious  bird,  recently  discovered  in  New  Caledonia,  and  a 
specimen  of  which  is  in  the  London  Zoological  Gardens.  Its  habits  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
cassowary;  it  has,  however,  no  horny  ci'est;  its  cry  is  Maiiryjc,  whence  its  name.  Its  history  is 
yet  very  imperfect. 

APTEKYGID-E. 

Qmus  APTERYX :  Apteryx. — This  includes  two  species  of  birds,  inhabitants  of  New  Zealand : 
the  A.  Auatralis  and  A.  Oweni.  These  a,re  distinguished  by  the  elongated  slender  form  of  the 
bill,  which  bears  the  nostrils  at  the  tip  of  the  upper  mandible,  by  the  comparative  shortness  of 
the  legs,  and  the  presence  of  a  short  hind  toe,  furnished  with  a  strong  claw.  The  wings  are  per- 
fectly rudimentary,  and  concealed  under  the  feathers,  which  resemble  those  of  the  Emeu. 
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They  are  nocturnil  in  thejr  habits,  feeding  upon  insects,  riiiining  with  great  rapidity,  and  de- 
lending  thenj'ieiveB  vigorously  with  their  fei,t.     The  name  of  S^iivi  Ktwi  ta  given  to  them  by  the 


natives  of  New  Zealand,  who  use  the  skins,  which  are  highly  valued  in  making  dresses.     A  living 
^ecimen  has  been  in  the  Zoolt^cal  Gardens  of  London. 
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•  ],  Epyorms,  2  Ostnoh  3  Ois»owaiT  i  Wild  Cooae  E  Hen,  B  Pigeon,  7,  HummiDg-bird ;  8,  Eagle; 
9,  Vulture;  JO  Penfeuia  H  Crocodile  13,  TythoQ  18  Ft e^ti  wafer  Tortoise  U  Boa  ol  St  Lucia;  IE,  Tortoiae; 
16,  Ophidian,  IT.Dogflah,  li  Eij  Ssh  The  figure  inthB  back  giound  without  a  number  roprescnta  the  egg  of 
the  Moa. 
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Bones  of  Extinct  STROTHioHiB*. — The  eggs  mi  some  of  the  bones  of  a  gigantic  bird  belong- 
ing to  this  family,  the  Bpyomis  maximus,  have  been  recently  discovered  in  the  island  of  Mada- 
gascar and  taken  to  Enrope.  The  largest  of  the  eggs,  which  were  found  imbedded  in  alluvial  soil, 
measured  no  less  than  twelve  inches  and  two-thirds  in  length,  while  the  egg  of  the  Common  Ostrich 
is  only  about  half  that  length.  The  difference  in  tlie  contents  of  the  two  eggs  is  much  greater, 
for  M.  Isidore  Geoffroy  Saint-Hilaire,  who  was  the  first  describer  of  tliese  extraordinary  remains, 
calculates  that  the  largest  e^  of  the  Epyornis  received  by  the  I'aris  Museum  would  contain  ten 
and  an  eighth  quarts,  or  about  as  much  as  six  eggs  of  the  ostrich,  sixteen  of  the  cassowary,  or 
one  hundred  and  forty-eight  of  the  common  hen.  One 
of  the  eggs  had  been  perforated  by  the  natives,  and  used 
as  a  vessel  for  carrying  water.  From  the  dimensions  of 
the  bones,  it  is  supposed  that  this  bird  must  have  been  at 
least  double  the  size  of  the  osti'ich ;  and  it  appeare  not 
improbable  that  it  may  still  be  in  existence  in  the  interior 
of  the  almost  unknown  island  in  which  its  remains  were 
fonnd. 

Another  group  of  gigantic  extinct  birds  is  also  placed 
in  tlie  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  Strtithionidse  by 
SLmi,  authors,  but  distiibuted  byothers  between  these  and 
thf  Grallatorea  These  are  the  Diwyrnidm,  the  bones 
ml  Lun  the  eggs  of  which  have  been  found  in  con- 
1  1  :  ible  qua,ntitiea  imbedded  in  the  volcanic  sands  of 
\   u  Ztiland 

~i  \  aal  species  have  been  distinguished,  among  which 
I  Dinorms giqa,'nUv,s-'^9&  pre-eminent  in  stature.  A 
ah  Lomplete  skeleton  is  found  in  the  Musenm  of  the 
1  d  College  of  Surgeons,  London,  from  which  it  has 
1  11  Lilculated  tint  it  must  have  been  at  least  fourteen 
I  I  ill  height  It  ipptara  exceedingly  probable  that 
til  I  lirds,  il  they  do  not  still  exist  in  the  more  inacces- 
sible parts  of  the  islands  ol  New  Zealand,  were  inhabit- 
ants of  that  distant  land  when  it  was  first  peopled  with 
human  boin^-s,  as  thi,  traditions  of  the  natives  describe  a 
gigantic  biid  to  which  they  give  the  name  of  Moa,  with 
EE  NECK  which  their  ancestors  are  said  to  have  waged  a  war  of 
destiuction  The  natives  showed  one  travelerthe  place 
wheie  thi,  Ust  Moa  was  destroyed  after  a  tremendous  battle,  in  which  several  of  its  assailants 
Tiiio  killed  The  egg  of  one  of  these  bnds  wis  discovered  by  Mr  "W  alter  Mantell,  who  descnbes  it 
•»  so  laige  that  his  hat  wonld  but  just  seivt  as  an  egg  lup  toi  it,  it  would,  therefore,  appear  to 
have  been  nearly  as  largo  as  that  of  the  Spijornis. 
Vol.  il— 34 
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In  tho  Grallatores  the  foet  are  always  formed  for  ■walking  in  the  water ;  they  are  usually  of  great 
length,  but  the  toes  are  never  united  by  a  membrane,  in  the  same  way  aa  in  the  swimming  birds. 
They  are,  however,  aometitnes  anrrounded  by  membraneous  lobes,  and  in  many  cases  furnished 
with  a  small  web  at  the  base.  The  great  length  of  tho  legs  is  generally  due  to  the  elongation  of 
the  tarsi ;  but  the  tibise  are  also  frequently  very  long,  and  generally  bare  of  feathers  for  a  greater 
or  less  extent  The  naked  portion  of  the  tihise  is  covered  with  a  reticulated  skin,  like  that  of  the 
tarsi  and  toes  ;  but  in  many  cases  the  latter  are  more  or  less  covered  with  homy  plates  or  scutella. 
The  toes  are  usually  four  in  numbei' — three  in  front  and  one  behind  ;  the  latter  varies  greatly  in 
its  development,  being  sometimes  very  small,  and  sometimes  even  longer  than  the  others  ;  it  is 
placed  either  on  the  same  level  with  the  anterior  toes,  or  raised  more  or  less  upon  the  back  of  the 
tarsus.  The  anterior  toes  are  usually  elongated,  and  the  two  outer  ones  are  often  united  together 
for  a  certain  portion  of  their  length. 

The  gi'eat  length  of  the  legs  in  the  majority  of  these  birds  enables  them  to  wade  with  faeility 
in  shallow  water  in  search  of  the  fish  and  other  aquatic  animals  upon  which  they  feed ;  hence 
the  name  of  Grallatares  or  Waders  applied  to  the  order.  In  many  cases,  however,  this  does  not. 
apply;  for  the  legs  of  several  species  are  too  short  to  be  of  any  use  to  them  in  wading;  while 
other  species,  in  which  the  legs  are  much  elongated,  are  inhabitants  of  dry  situations,  and  are 
neverfoundin  the  vicinity  of  water.  Some  species  run  upon  the  surface  of  floating  aquatic  plants, 
and  others  swim  and  dive  with  greater  facility  than  many  of  the  true  Natatorial  birds.  They  are 
all  active  birds,  running  with  great  swiftness,  and  usually  possessing  great  power  of  flight. 

The  development  of  the  neck  keeps  pace  with  that  of  the  legs,  and  in  most  cases  the  beak  also 
is  of  considerable  length.  The  latter  organ  is  almost  always  longer  than  the  head,  usually  of  an 
elongated  conica]  form,  sometimes  almost  cylindrical,  and  occasionally  flattened  and  more  or  less 
dilated.     The  tongue  is  fleshy  and  usually  triangular. 

The  winga  are  well  developed,  often  of  great  size,  and  the  birds  are  almost  always  powerful 
fliers,  although  many  of  them,  when  disturbed,  appear  to  prefer  trusting  to  their  long  legs  to  bo- 
taking  thcmselvea  to  the  air.  The  plum^e  is  soft,  and  bears  a  certain  resemblance  to  that  of  the 
Natatorial  birds,  but  the  feathers  are  generally  furnished  with  a  distinct  plumule. 

The  habits  of  these  birds  vary  considerably.  Most  of  them  inhabit  the  vicinity  of  water  or 
marshy  places,  where  they  wade  about  in  search  of  aquatic  animals,  or  walk  upon  the  moist 
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ground  or  among  the  rank  herbage,  seeking  for  worms  and  insects.  A  few  are  found  in  dry  situ- 
atioDS,  but  their  food  ia  much  of  the  same  nature  an  that  of  their  marsh-loving  brethren,  and  very 
few  appear  to  take  any  considerable  portion  of  vegetable  nourishment.  Nearly  all  are  valued  for 
the  table,  and  some  are  among  the  most  delicious  of  viands.  The  following  are  included  in  this 
estensive  and  important  order ;  the  Sails,  Jaeanas,  Snipes,  Phalaropes,  Sandpipers,  Curlews, 
Huffs,  Tatlers,  Stilts,  Awjcets,  Spoon-BilU,  Ibises,  Storlis,  Cranes,  herons,  Bitterns,  Boat-BUh, 
Plovers,  Oyster- Catchers,  Pratincoles,  Thick-Knees,  Bustards,  Trumpeters,  &c. 


THE  RALLID^  OK  KAILS. 


tl-eblli     1    rt    thol  (f     tout    th. 


ome  genera  armed 
with  spines  at  the  carpal  joint. 
They  feed  principally  upon 
worms,  moUusca,  and  insects; 
but  many  also  eat  a  good  deal 
of  vegetable  food,  such  as 
tlades  of  glass  and  seeds, 
■^ome  of  thL.m  are  solitary, 
ithers  more  or  less  gregari- 
11  in  their  habits.  They 
build  a  lai^e  nest  of  dried 
gias-ses  and  sedges,  placing  it 
upon  the  giound  among  thick 
hcibage  ,  the  eggs  vary  con- 
Eideiablyin  number,  and  the 
young  are  able  to  run,  and 
frequently  to  swim,  as  soon  as 
they  aie  hatched. 

(?en«s  GALLINUL  V  &allmula — This  embraces  the  Enropean  Moor  Hbn  or  Water-Hbn, 
Pouk  /Teaii  ot  tlio  French,  (?  chloiopiu,,  thirteen  inches  long,  upper  paita  olive-brown;  be- 
neath uniform  sht    s^iy      It  lives  amon^  the  reels  and  sedges  along  the  banks  of  rivers  and 

lakes,  feeding  on  insects,  worms, 
mollnsca,  and  seeds.  It  is  often 
seen  on  iivers,ponds,and  lakes, 
swimming  with  a  nodding  mo- 
tion of  the  head.  When  dis- 
turbed they  will  take  a  short 
flight,  but  piefer  a  retreat  to 
the  i-ushes  and  sedges.  They 
■^  jmetimes  perch  on  trees  over- 
1  mging  the  water.  This  spe- 
ic- 13  partially  domesticated  in 
( ma  parts  of  England,  and  sev- 
l!j1  broods  have  been  hatched 
in  the  canal  of  St.  James'  Park, 
Lonlon  It  is  widely  distrib- 
uted ovei  Europe,  Asia,  and  Af- 
rica. It  13  sedentary  in  Eng- 
land. 

There  are  several  species  in 

(he  United  States.  The  Purple 

Gallinplb,    ff.   Martinica,   is 

It  passes  the   summer  in  Florida, 

n  -iutumn      It  is  a  vigorous,  active 


fourteen   inches  lonj ,    general 
Georgia  and  Louiaiana,  ritinng 


color  1  rich  violet  pmple 
farther  south  with  its  brood 
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"bird,  concealing  itself  in  the  coarse  herbage  of  the  marshes,  and  taiing  wing  with  reluctance. 
While  in  the  Southern  States  it  frequents  the  rice-fieids,  rivuieta,  and  fresh-water  ponds,  in  com- 
pany with  the  Florida  species.     It  is  occasionally  seen  in  the  Middle  and  Sonthern  States. 

The  Florida  Gallihulb^  Q.  galeata,  closely  resembles  the  Emopean  species,  already  described, 
as  well  as  the  Javanese  species,  G.  ardosiaca.  It  is  fourteen  inches  long,  and  is  comnaon  in  the 
West  Indies  and  Florida;  accidental  in  the  Middle  and  Northern  States  in  summer. 

&enus  FULICA :  Fulica. — This  includes  several  species,  called  Coots,  which  resemble  the  gal- 
linules,  but  they  are  more  exclusively  adapted  to  an  aquatic  life ;  they  live  in  salt  as  well  as  fresh 
water,  and  are  seldom  seen  on  the  land.  They  are  nocturnal  in  their  habits,  the  old  birds  being 
rarely  seen  by  day  ;  they  walk  awkwardly  on  the  land,  and  take  wing  with  difficulty ;  sometimes 
they  dive  into  the  mud  rather  than  rise  from  the  water. 

The  Common  Coot  of  Europe,  ^.  reira,  is  sixteen  inches  long;  whole  plumage  sooty-black, 
tinged  with  slate-color,  though  white  varieties  are  sometimes  seen.  It  is  widely  distributed  over 
Europe  and  Asia ;  stationary  in  England. 

The  CiHBKEOua  Coot,  F.  Americana,  is  similar  to  the  preceding,  and  was  formerly  supposed 
to  be  the  same  species ;  it  is  found  in  all  the  temperate  parts  of  North  America,  and  breeds  over 
an  extent  of  fifty  degrees  of  latitude.  The  nest  is  secreted  among  the  rauk  herbage  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  water,  and  contains  about  eight  eggs.  The  food  consists  of  insects  and  mollusca, 
with  abundance  of  gravel.  During  the  winter  it  migrates  southward,  but  only  so  far  as  may  be 
necessary  to  obtain  food;  during  this  season  they  accumulate  in  the  inundated,  marshy  districts 
of  Florida  in  immense  numbers,  where  they  are  very  noisy,  chattering  by  night  and  day. 

Gmws  RALLUS  :  Jiallus.—To  this  belong  the  True  Sails.     The  Common  Watbb-Raii.  or 

E  u  K  o  r  E ,  S.  aquaticus,  is 
eleven  and  a  half  inches  long, 
olive-brown  ibove  dull  gray 
bpl  w  it  is  found  m  marshy 
liatiicts,  in  1  delights  to  dwell 
tmong  the  rink  VL-getation 
of  shallow  pools  and  water- 
course'!. It  surpris  d  it  flies 
1  short  hstan  c  w  th  its  legs 
hangin_  J  wn  It  f  eds  on 
woims  snails,  alu^s,  ^nd  veg- 
etable matter  The  nest  is 
mide  cf  scdL,  and  i,ommon 
^laaa,  nthe  j^icund  the  eggs 
a  e  SIX  tc  ci„l  t,  ani  spotless 
whitt.  It  IS  commoa  through- 
out the  southern  porta  of  Eu- 
c  spen  in  Northern  Europe  in 


t^po 


rtions  of  As  a  where  it  i' 


t  t  Di  ai-v 


if  -p 


There  are  several  American  species  of  this  genus 
ginianus,  resembles  the  European  water-rail;  it  is  ni 


The  ViEeiNiA  Rail  or  Mud-Hen,  R.  Vir- 
:  and  a  half  inches  long;  black,  sprinkled 
with  brown,  above ;  rufous  beneath ;  feeds  on  worms,  aquatic  insects,  fish,  small  mollusca,  and 
seeds  ;  lives  along  fresh-water  streams  and  in  morasses,  and  la  occasionally  seen  on  the  sea-coast. 
It  is  migratory,  and  has  a  sharp  cry,  frequently  uttered  at  night  during  the  breeding  season.  The 
nest,  situated  in  the  wettest  part  of  a  marsh  and  fixed  upon  a  tussock  of  gras;?,  contains  six  to  ten 
j^s,  of  a  dirty  white.     It  is  found  in  the  entire  temperate  portion  of  North  America, 

The  Clapper  Kail  or  Salt-Water  MAase-HEff,  R.  crepitans,  is  fourteen  inches  long ;  above 
black,  spotted  with  olive ;  beneath  rufous ;  resembles  the  preceding,  but  is  lai^er.  In  the  course 
of  its  spring  migrations  northward,  in  the  hours  of  tvrilight,  it  is  often  heard  on  its  way  uttering 
its  loud,  harsh  cry.  This  becomes  almost  incessant  after  it  has  settled  in  its  marshy  tenement, 
and  is  particularly  vehement  before  a  storm. 
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The  FiiEBn- Water  Marsh-Hen,  R.  elegans,  is  a  large  and  beautiful  species,  nineteen,  inches 
long;  upper  parts  streaked  with  brownish-black  and  light  olive-brown;  beneath  bright  orange 
and  greenwli  brown      It  frequents  tresli  w-ttur  mirehes  ind  ponds  jn  the  interior,  as  well  as  along 

thj  coast,  from  Texas  to  New  Jer- 
■i  y,  verj  abundant  in  the  South- 
weatein  States.     It  feeds  on  seeds, 
insects,  tidpolea,  leeches,  and  small 
ciawfish ,  the  nest  is  made  on  tte 
j,round    being  raised  six  or  eight 
m  hes  by  a  mass  of  withered  leaves 
and  grass ;  eggs  eight  to  ten. 
s       G^nasPORZANA:  Porzana.— 
:  This  includes  the  Commoh  Rail  of 
theUmtedStateSjlinownby  the  va- 
rious names  of  Carolina  Sail,  Soree 
BalyMnalishRail — P.  Garolina — 
Ortyqomet'm  Carolina  of  De  Kay 
and  Audubon,  ^Wms  CaroUmis  of 
Bonaparte ;  it  is  nine  and  a  half 
inches  long,  brown-olive  above,  beneath  varied  with  white,  black,  and  aah.     It  breeds  in  the  vast 
reedy  swamps  and  lagoons  throughoat  the  temperate  portions  of  the  United  States.     Its  flesh  is 
greatly  prized,  and  it  is  much  sought  for  by  the  sportsmen  of  the  Middle  and  Southern   States, 
where  it  appears  in  large  numbers  in  autumn,  being  particularly  abundant  along  the  shores  of  the 
Atlantic  rivers,  near  their  mouths. 

Other  species  aro  the  Little  Black  Raii^  P.  Jamaicensis,  found  In  the  Middle  and  Southern 
States  along  the  Atlantic  shores,  and  the  Yellow  Rail,  P.  Novehoracensia,  found  iu  Eastern  North 
America. 

Genus  CREX  Ct  en.  —This  m 
dudes  several  species  of  Rail,  called 
Crakes  m  England  The  promi 
nent  spetiPs  is  the  Corn-Ckake, 
CoRW  Draeb,  or  Land  Rail  of 
the  English,  the  Hot  des  Cailles 
f  the  French,  Re  di  Quaglte  of 
111  Italians,  and  Wachtel-Komg 
I  thi  Germans,  G  praienaia  It 
]  sc\fumLheslong,mottIedabo\e 
ith  dark  brown  ash  andredilish, 
'  I  ist  olne,  abdomen  white  It 
iiy  shy,  h\es  m  grassy  mead 
r  ows,  fields  of  young  com,  and 
:  osier  beds,  feeds  on  worm';,  snails, 
'  insects,  laivje,  seeds,  and  giain  , 
Les  its  nest  on  the  ground,  and 
lay  from  ten  to  twehe  eag'  It 
IS  not  easily  flushed,  but  runs 
rapidly  befoie  a  dog  The  young 
ire  co\  ereil  with  a  blatkish  down, 
and  arc  almost  iramedntely  able  to  lollow  the  motnpr  upon  being  hatched  This  speiii,8  in- 
hibits Fuiopo  gnerally,  it  is  found  in  GiePiiland  and  is  apcidentil  on  the  coasts  of  the  United 
St^te'j 

Other  speLiea  are  the  Spotted  Crake,  C  pot^ana  ,  Little  Crake,  C  putilla  Iaillon" 
Crake,  C  Baillomi  ;  all  found  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa. 
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ffenns  0CYDE0MU8 ;  0 
Gmelin — seventeen  inches  Ion 
takes  to  the  water,  ecratches  t 
Zealand 


iustrabs — Ballus  troffodi/ies  of 
runs  with  great  swiftness;  never 
jrma  and  grnbs.     Found  in  New 


&mus  NOTORNIS  :  Mtomts.—To  this  belongs  the  Mtornis  MantelU,  a  species  of  peculiar 
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interest;  found  in  New  Zealand,  that  strange  laiidwhick  is  said  to  have  but  two  indigenous  quad- 
rupeds— a  rat  and  a  badger — but  which  produces  several  very  original  and  vemarkahle  birds. 
We  have  already  spoken  of  the  Diornia  gigmiteus  of  this  island,  nearly  twice  as  large  as  the  ostrich. 
The  hones  of  this,  as  well  as  of  some  smaller  species,  had  been  found,  but  they  were  sup- 
posed to  be  extinct.  In  1849,  however,  a  party  of  seal-hunters,  who  were  pursuing  their  avo- 
cations in  Dusky  Bay,  having  observed  the  trail  of  a  bird  in  the  snow  with  which  the  ground  was 
then  covered,  determined  to  give  chase.  Proceeding  in  the  direction  of  the  footsteps,  they  at 
at  last  caught  sight  of  the  object  of  their  pursuit.  Their  dogs  gave  chase,  and  finally,  after  a 
long  hunt,  the  bird  was  captured  alive,  in  the  gully  of  a  sound  behind  Reaolntion  Island.  It  ran 
with  great  speed,  uttered  loud  cries,  and  violently  attacked  the  dogs.  But,  notwithstanding  the 
long  struggle,  it  was  caught  uninjured  and  taken  on  board  ship,  where,  after  having  been  kept 
alive  for  three  days,  it  was  at  length  killed  and  eaten,  tlie  sailors  who  partook  of  the  meal  de- 
scribing the  bird  as  most  delicious  food.  Fortunately,  these  nautical  epicures,  who  cei'tainly  were 
no  great  naturalists,  did  not  pluck  their  bird,  but  skinned  it,  and  Mr.  Walter  Mantell,  son  of 
the  celebrated  geologist,  Dr.  Mantell,  being  there,  procured  it,  and  thus  we  have  a  tolerably  cor- 
rect account  of  the  bird.  It  was  evidently  a  species  of  Rail,  somewhat  larger  than  a  common 
fowl ;  the  head,  neck,  breast,  and  flanlis  were  of  a  brilliant  purple ;  the  hack  of  a  dark  olive.  It 
could  not  fly,  but  ran  with  great  swiftness.  This  proved  to  be  one  of  the  smaller  species  above 
referred  to,  and  received  the  name  oi  N'otorrm  Mantelli. 

Probably  the  race  is  nearly  extinct.  Nay,  Dr.  Mantell  believed  this  bird  to  be  the  last  of  its 
tribe.  We  are  familiar  with  the  fact  that  in  remote  eras,  races  have  existed  and  have  passed 
away  ;  but  to  be  in  at  the  death,  as  it  were,  of  a  species,  is  somewhat  startling,  and  naturally  sug- 
gests curious,  if  not  painftil  inquiries,  as  to  the  purpose  of  creations  which  are  thus  left  to  perish. 
So  far  as  we  know,  creation  has  ceased  upon  this  earth  ;  there  is  no  renewal  of  races  that  have 
died  out,  as  there  is  no  production  of  new  ones  that  have  never  existed.  We  can  sec  reasons  for 
the  disappearance  of  the  iguanodon,  tlie  megatherium,  the  icthiosaurus  and  the  mastodon,  for  they 
were  gigantic  and  loppressive  disproportions  to  the  average  of  animal  life  ;  but  why  a  gentle  and 
beautifiil  and  useful  soecies  like  the  notornis  should  be  permitted  to  perish  is  beyond  the  scope  of 
liunian  reason 


Genus  PARRA  :  Parra. — To  tnis  belongs  tae  Jacara,  F.jacana,  which  is  very  numerous  in 
Brazil.  It  has  the  wings  armed  with  spines;  the  legs  are  long;  the  body  light;  the  toes  and 
claws  exceedingly  large,  so  that  the  bird  can  run  with  great  ease  on  the  floating  leaves  of  aquatic 
plants.  The  claw  of  the  hind  toe  resembles  the  blade  of  a  lancet,  whence  this  bird  is  called 
the  surgeon.  In  running  upon  the  leaves  its  feet  sink  a  little,  and  hence  it  is  said  to  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  walking  on  the  water.  Its  food  consists  principally  of  vegetable  substances,  Other 
species  are  found  in  India  and  Africa.     Another  genus,  analogous  to  the  gallinnles,  is  that  of  the 
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Porphyrio,  oi  p  sj.p  ks    t  whuh  P  hyai.jnthmu'^V'  i  i^  1    t  i  if  !  ii  1  fjut  1  in  'southern Europe 
as  well  as  p'irt*  ot  Africa  ind  \'!ia. 


Oenus  PALAMEDEA  :  Palamedea. — To  this  belongs  the  Kamichi  or  Hobked  Screamer,  P. 
eomuta,  larger  than  a  grouse ;  the  plumage  greenish-brown  above,  with  a  reddish  spot  on  the 
shoulder ;  two  strong  spurs  on  the  edge  of  each  wing,  and  a  pointed,  triangular  flexible  horn,  aboat 
three  ioches  long,  on  the  top  of  the  head.  Another  remarkable  pecuharity  is,  that  the  skin  is 
separated  from  the  flesh  by  a  considerable  inttrva),  occupied  by  a  loose,  cellular  structure,  which 
is  filled  with  air,  so  that  the  skin  crackles  under  the  pressnre  of  the  hand.  The  same  curious 
arrangement  is  found  in  some  gannets  and  cormorants.  This  bird  is  common  in  Guiana  and  Brazil, 
where  it  lives  in  pairs,  in  marahy  places,  feeds  on  grains  and  aquatic  herbs,  and  makes  the  air 
i  with  its  loud,  wild  cries.  It  is  called  Cammtcke  in  Guiana,  and  Anhima  in  Brazil.  The 
jA,  Ghauna  chivaria,  is  a  closely-allied  species,  thirty-two  inches  long,  and  has  a  clarion- 
note,  uttered  by  night  and  day,  whenever  it  is  excited  by  a  noise.  It  is  domesticated  with 
T  fowls  by  the  natives  of  Paraguay  and  Colombia,  where  it  is  found. 


THE  SGOLOPACID^  OR  SNIPES. 

the  Phalaropes,  True  Snipes,  Sandpiper. 


Curlews, 


This  family  includes  several  allied  groups. 
Tallers,  Avocets,  Ac. 

THE  PHALAROPEa. 

Genus  PHALAEOPTJS :  Phalaropua. — This  contains  the  NoaTHSRif  or  Gray  Phalarope, 
—phalarope  of  the  French — P.platyrhynckus  or  P.  hyperboreus.  The  females  are  a  little  the 
largest ;  medium  length  eight  inches  ;  general  color  pearl-gray  above,  white  beneath  ;  feeds  on 
thin-skinned  crustaca  and  aquatic  insects ;  e^;s  usually  four.  They  procure  their  food  principally 
upon  the  water,  on  which  they  alight  like  ducks,  and  float  as  light  as  gulls,  and  move  about  in 
search  of  food.     The  sight  of  a  bank  of  floating  sea-weed  induces  them  to  alight  upon  it,  where 
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they  walk  about  as  much  at  their  ease  as  on  land.  Their  notes  are  weet,  meet,  tweet,  uttered 
in  a  sharp,  clear  tone.  In  their  spring  and  autumn  migrations  they  assemhle  in  flocks,  and  are 
often  seen  feeding  on  floating  beds  of  sea-weed,  a  hundred  miles  from  land.  They  breed  in 
high  northern  latitudes  of  both  continents  during  the  summer,  at  which  time  they  are  seen  in 
pairs.  About  August  they  move  southward,  and  pay  transient  visits  to  the  maritime  parts  of 
Europe,  as  well  as  to  the  Atlantic  borders  of  the  United  States.  Thoy  are  said,  also,  to  be  found 
in  California  and  Oregon. 

Other  species  are  the  Red  Phalaropb,  P.fulicarius,  smaller  than  the  preceding,  resembling  it, 
however,  and  distribnted  in  the  same  countries ;  and  Wilson's  Phalarope,  .P.  Wilsoni,  a  beau- 
tifnl  species,  ten  inches  long;  irregular  in  ils  migrations,  and  rarely  seen  ;  distributed  through- 
out temperate  North  America. 

THG  TRUE  SSIPES. 

Genus  SCOLOPAX :  S<:o- 
lopasc.—Tlie  most  noted  spe- 
cies is  the  European  Wood- 
cock— ^ecasse  of  the  French, 
Beccaccia  of  the  Italians,  and 
Waldachnepfe  of  the  German  s 
— S  rusticola.  It  is  thirteen 
inches  long ,  weight  fifteen 
to  twenty  seven  ounces  ;  fe- 
milts  a  little  the  largest; 
color  varioi  s  mixtures  of 
trown  bill  very  long  and 
straight  the  eye  largo ;  the 
eggs  thiee  to  fonr,  yellow- 
ish whiti,  blotched  and  spot^ 
ted  With  giay ;  habits  noc- 
tuni'il  reposing  during  the 
day,  and  seeking  its  food, 
consisting  chiefly  of  earth- 
worms, at  night.  It  is  guided  m  its  search  by  smell  ind  strikes  its  long  sensitive  bill  with  unerr- 
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ing  certainty  into  tie  mud,  where  its  prey  is  liidden.  It  also  devours  snails,  slugs,  small  beetles, 
<fec.  It  migrates  by  night  in  Marcti  and  April,  to  high  northern  regions,  where  it  breeds,  and  re- 
turns in  August.  It  is  one  of  the  moat  noted  of  game  birds,  and  great  quantities  are  killed  in 
the  countries  where  they  make  a  short  stay  in  their  migrations.  It  is  commoit  throaghont 
Europe;  a  few  breed  in  Great  Britain.  The  nest  is  loosely  made  of  dead  leaves  in  a  dry,  warm 
spot  among  herbage.  The  female  is  attentive  to  her  young,  and  when  surpiised  will  often  carry 
them  off  in  her  claws,  one  at  a  time,  to  a  place  of  safety. 

The  American  "Woodcock — S.  minor  of  Bonaparte,  Fhilohela  minor  of  Gray — is  but  a  trifle 
smaller  than  the  preceding,  which  it  greatly  resembles  in  form  and  habits.  It,  however,  does  not 
proceed  so  far  north  for  incubation.  It  appears  in  the  Middle  and  New  England  States  in  March 
and  Apri],  and  departs  for  countries  south  of  the  United  States  in  October  and  November. 
It  breeds  from  Maryland  to  the  St.  Lawrence.  As  in  the  preceding  species,  they  are  able  to  select 
their  food  by  stent ,  thpy  often  feed  m  the  night,  and  their  eji,s  art,  set  back  m  their  head  so  as 
hardlj  to  be  n^fd  for  the  pmpose  ct  seeking  tie  objects  on  which  they  feed  Their  haunts  are 
marshy  thickets,  where  they  turn  ovLr  the  fallen  leives  and  prcbe  the  mud,  in  pursuit  of  their 
prey  Whenever  surprifted  in  their  hiding  places  they  rise  m  a  huiried  manner,  but  soon  drop 
to  the  ground,  then  running  along  and  luiking  whene^pr  they  U)nsider  themselves  safe  They 
are  gieatly  esteemed  as  game,  and  ire  hunted  with  pointers  or  setters,  and  shot  on  the  wing, 
They  are  common  ra  the  markets  of  Boston,  New  York,  and  Phihdeiphia  fiom  August  to  the 
1st  of  Ni^ember 

The  Common  Europbau  femPB  oi  English  Snipe — Becamne  of  the  French — S  gallinago, 
IS  ten  and  i  half  mohea  long,  the  beak  two  and  thiee  quarters,  dark  brown  spotted  above; 

sides  and  neck  pale  brown  ; 

__-_^^ ^==_-^^ _^'—^_ ^.  breast  and  belly  white    They 

__^^        ^  ^  breed  m  lens  and  marshes, 

and  are  migiatoiy,  moving 

__-      Z_  -  —  to  the  North  in  Mdrch  and 

to  the  South  in  November. 
Miny  ol  them,  howi  ver,  re- 
main and  breed  m  inter- 
mediate stations,  through  the 
summi  r  During  incubation 
the  male  bird  is  often  heard 
uttering  a  pipmg  call  to  his 
mate  He  also  frequently 
ascends  in  a  urchng  flight  to 
an  immense  elp\ation,  some- 
times bejond  the  reach  of 
vision,  and  then  descends 
with  great  vtSocity,  utter- 
ing, at  the  same  time,  a  kind 
of  plaintive,  whistling  sound, 
whiih  la  acccmpanied  by  a 
trembling  motion  of  the 
wings  This  ttkes  place  morning  and  evening  and  sometimes  duimt;  the  day  It  is  tound  in  all 
Northern  Europe  Iceland,  ind  Greenland  ,  in  winter  it  migiates  to  Egypt  and  Asia  Minor, 

Other  foreign  species  of  Snipe  are  the  Great  Snips,  Double  Snipe,  or  Solitary  Snipe,  S.  ma- 
jor; twelve  inches  long ;  a  fine  species ;  habits  like  the  preceding ;  found  sparingly  in  various 
parts  of  Europe,  from  Italy  to  Sweden ;  and  the  Jack-Skipe,  S.  gallinula — Becasdne  sourde  of 
the  French — eight  inches  long ;  solitary  in  its  habits,  and  breeds  as  far  north  as  Sweden,  and 
visits  the  South  of  Europe  in  the  winter.  The  Gkat  Snipe,  Brown  Snipe,  or  Reb-brbastbd 
Snipe — S.  novehoracemis  of  De  Kay,  Macroramphus  ffriseua  of  Bonapaile,  Becassine  grise  of  the 
French — is  ten  to  eleven  inches  long ;  upper  surface  variegated  with  different  shades  of  chestnut 
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and  hlack  beneath  leaaish  che-stimt  barrel  with  black  Thej  move  northward  m  April,  and 
breed  in  the  noithcm  ipgions  of  this  contmeut  amid  the  reedy  and  marshj  bordei's  of  the  great 
lakes  feeding  en  letches,  worm>  insects,  and  small  mollus  a,  which  thei  extract  from  the  mad 
with  th  ir  long,  dextions  bills  They  mive  southward  in  Jilj  and  August,  now  gathering  along 
the  sei  shore,  and  appealing  in  large  flock"  performing,  tlicir  aoiial  evolutions  ser  the  marshes, 
sometimes  uttenng  a  short  rapid  note,  ind  sometime?  i  lou-1,  querulous  whistle     At  this  period 


large  numbers  of  them  are  killed  in  the  Middle  States,  their  flesh,  like  that  of  the  other  snipes, 
being  of  exquisite  flavor.  This  species,  wbich  is  known  in  some  parts  by  the  jianie  of  Bowitckee, 
Quail  Snipe,  and  Brown  Snipe,  is  distributed  over  the  temperate  parts  of  North  America,  and  a 
few  specimens  are  seen  in  Europe  from  Sweden  to  Great  Britain. 

The  Common  Ambhican  Snipe — S.  Wilsoni  of  De  Kay,  S.  fftiUinago  of  Temminek,  often 
called  Wilson's  Snipe,  and  also  English  Snipe,  from  the  fact  that  it  closely  resembles  the  Euro- 
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pean  bird  of  tliat  name — I'a  eleven  iacliea  long ;  brown  and  reddisli  above  ;  bcneatli  white  ;  feeds 
on  worms,  leeches,  and  aquatic  insects;  migrates  northward  in  March  and  April,  and  returns  in 
July  and  August ;  breeds  from  Virginia  to  65°  north.  It  has  the  same  habit  as  the  English  Snipe, 
— which  somewhat  resembles  tlie  practice  we  havo  described  as  belonging  to  the  Night-Hawk^of 
making  wide  and  lofty  sweeps  in  the  air,  and  then  swiftly  descending  with  a  wailing,  hovering  sonnd, 
often  heard  in  the  gray  of  the  morning  and  evening,  and  when  the  birds  are  invisible,  and  there- 
fore seeming  to  come  from  spirits  of  the  aty.  It  is  almost  noctnmal  in  ite  habits,  and  conceals 
itself  with  assiduity  in  the  rank  grass  and  herbage  of  the  marshes  which  it  frequents.  Like  many 
other  birds  of  this  family,  it  may  be  decoyed,  while  in  flight,  by  an  imitation  of  its  call.  Some 
of  them  remain  among  us  until  the  frost  hardens  the  earth  and  compels  them  to  depart.  Another 
Macroramphus  scolopaceus,  ia  found  throughout  the  temperate  parts  of  North 
Sadiob's  Snips,  S.  Sabini,  is  a  rare  European  species,  little  known. 


TBIHGIN^  OK  SANDPIPCK=i 

This  iamily  consists  of  small  birds  resembling  the  snipes,  but  having  longer  legs.  They  live  in 
the  neighborhood  of  water,  and  some  of  them  swim  with  facility.  They  are  migi-atory,  breeding 
high  in  the  North,  and  proceeding  usually  in  flocks  to  the  South  in  autumn.  They  run  and  fly 
rapidly;  feed  on  worms,  insects,  and  mollusca,  which  they  extract  from  the  soft,  oozy  soil  of 
marshes.     There  are  many  species  in  Europe  and  America. 

Cfenm  TRINGA :  Trinija. — The  Cublkw  Saudpipbr,  T.  mbarquata,  is  about  eight  inches 
long  ;  chestnut  and  blaet  above ;  breast  and  belly  reddish-chestnut.  It  breeds  in  Northern  Eu- 
rope and  Asia,  as  well  as  in  North  America ;  In  winter  it  is  found  in  Africa,  from  Barbary  to  the 
Cape,  and  in  the  United  States,  along  the  Atlantic  coast  to  Florida.  It  is,  however,  always  a  rare 
species.  The  Gbay-Baok  of  the  United  States,  called  Knot  in  England,  T.  canitta,  is  ten  inches 
long;  vari^ated  above  with  black  and  brown,  and  beneath  reddish-chestnut ;  abundant  in  Western 
Europe  and  Eastern  North  America.  The  Bnir-BHEASTBn  Sandpiper,  T.  rufescms—Tryngitea 
»-h/«scws  of  Baird — eight  inches  long;  grayish-yoUow  above;  beneath  yellowish-red,  spotted; 
found  in  Europe  and  North  America.  The  BaoAP-BiLLBD  San-dpipbr,  T.  platyrhyncha,  six  and  a 
half  inches  long;  above  varied  with  black,  rufous,  and  gray;  beneath  grayish-white,  tinged  with 
bufBsh-red ;  rare,  hut  distributed  throughout  Europe.  The  Little  Stint,  T.  minuta,  is  six 
inches  long;   gray  above;  under  surface  white,  with  a  dusky  band  across  the  neck;    found 
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throughout 


T.  Tsmminckii,  five  and  a  half  inches  long;  aah- 
above ;  under  parti 


ahnndant  from  Mmho  to  New  York  in  sfinng  ind  autumn 
of  Gould  and  others — is  s  x  and  a  1  ilt  inches  long  lark  ash 
serables  the  Dunlin     f  und  throughout  N  rth    \mi 


hite;  found 
Europe,  Noiih  Africa,  and  In- 
dia TheDuHLiN,  T.  variabilis^ 
called  alao /'wrre,  Stinl,  Ox-Bird^ 
Sea  Snipe,  &c. — is  eight  inches 
long  above  black,  rufous,  and 
gray  beneath  black  and  white  ; 
found  throughout  Europe  and 
Worth  America.  This  is  the 
Red  backed  Sandpipeb,  T.  al- 
ptva  of  Audubon. 

The  Purple  Sandpiper,  T. 
Winn  ill"  wf—tlie  Knot  of  Bewick 
— IS  eiitht  and  a  half  inches  long ; 
phim-ig  bluish-lead  color ;  found 
in  Enope  and  North  America; 
ScHtN7  s  Sandpiper — T.  Sehirmi 
ibo\c  grivish  white  heneith  ;  re- 
Nen  Jersey  in  datttmn ; 


SAiBPiPEB,  T  pectoralis — T  macutafi  ot  Vieillot,  and 


sometimes  called  Jack-Snipe,  Fat-Bird,  Meadow- Snipe,  Sliort-N'eck,  &c. — is  nearly  nine  inches 
long ;  dark  brown  above ;  grayiah-white  beneath  ;  found  in  North  America,  and  common  along 
the  Atlantic  shores  of  the  United  States  ;  accidental  in  Europe.  Wilson's  Sandpiper  or  Least 
Sandpiper,  T.  pusilla  or  T.  Wilaoni,  is  four  and  a  half  inches  long;  above  black;  beneath 
■white.  It  pervades  the  whole  of  North  America,  and  is  well  known  on  the  coast  by  the  names 
of  Peep  and  Ox-Eye. 

To  this  long  list  of  Sandpipers  may  be  added  the  T.  Cooperi  of  Baird,  found  on  Long  Island, 
and  the  T.  Bonapariii  of  Schlegel,  found  in  North  America  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

CURLEWS,   TATLERS,   STILTS,   AVOCETS,   GODWITS,  ETC. 

Genus  NUMENITJS  :  NuTtunim. — This  includes  the  Carlews,  distinguished  by  a  long,  slender 
bill,  curved  downward.  As  among  the  snipes  and  sandpipers,  so  with  the  curlews  the  females  are 
somewhat  the  largest.     The  Common  Cfblbw  of  Europe  k  the  Cottrlis  of  the  French,  Ciarlotto 
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of  the  Italians,  and  Keilhaeke  of  the  Germans,  N.  arquatus  ;  the  female  is  twenty-four  inches  .ong, 
the  male  twenty-two ;  variegated  above  with  brown,  black,  and  white ;  beneath  with  pale  and 
dark  brown  and  white,  streaked  and  spotted.  Its  nest  is  carelessly  made  of  a  few  leaves ;  the 
eggs  we  four,  and  pear-shaped;  the  young  run  as  soon  as  hatched.  It  lives  along  the  sea-shore, 
and  feeds  on  worms,  slugs,  small  testaceans,  and  insects ;  its  cry  of  courlie,  courlie,  has  given  it 
its  English  and  French  names.  In  Scotland  it  is  called  Wftaup,  which  is  a  name  for  a  goblin 
which  is  supposed  to  have  a  long  beak  and  go  about  the  houses  after  nightfall ;  hence  we  can 
understand  the  Highlander's  prayer  to  be  saved  from  witches  and  warlocks  and  "a'  long-nebbed 
things."  This  species  is  widely  distributed  throughout  Europe,  Africa,  Asia,  and  oven  the  Asi- 
atic and  Australian  Islands,  visiting  high  northern  regions  in  summer  to  breed,  and  moving  Bonth- 
wai-d  as  compelled  by  the  freezing  of  the  waters  and  marshes,  where  they  obtain  their  food. 
Many  proceed  to  the  tropica,  and  others  linger  in  more  northern  regions.  Their  flesh  is  excel- 
lent, and  they  are  eagerly  sought  by  the  sportsmen,  but  are  very  difficult  of  approach. 

The  Whimbbel,  N".  pkaopits,  is  eighteen  inches  long,  variegated  above  with  brown,  grayish- 
black,  and  grayish-white ;  beneath  nearly  white.  In  England,  it  is  sometimes  called  Half  Otir- 
lew  and  Jack  Curlew  ;  geographical  distribution  nearly  as  the  preceding. 

The  HuDSOBiAN  Cttblbw,  JF.  Hudsonicus,  sometimes  called  Jack  Curlew,  and  also  Skort- 
billed  Curlew,  is  eighteen  inches  long;  above  brownish-black;  beneath  white,  tinged  with  buff; 
its  nest  is  built  on  the  ground ;  the  -eggs  four.  It  is  migratory ;  appears  in  the  Middle  States  in 
latge  flocks  in  the  month  of  May;  frequents  the  salt  marshes,  and  feeds  on  small  worms,  land 
and  marine  insects,  fry,  minnte  sbell-fish,  and  seeds  of  aquatic  vegetables.  At  a  later  period,  in 
June,  accompanied  by  the  iong-billed  species,  it  feeds  on  dewberries,  crow-berries,  &c.  Abont 
this  period  it  assembles  from  different  parts  of  the  marshes  in  a  vast  company,  and  moves  away 
to  the  northern  regions,  nsuaily  setting  out  about  an  hour  before  sunset,  and  proceeding  in  a  long 
angular  phalanx,  and  cheering  the  way  by  a  constant  whistling.  In  consequence  of  their  sympa- 
thy for  each  other,  they  readily  descend  at  the  call  of  their  kindred,  and  this  fact  is  taken  advan- 
tage of  by  sportsmen  to  bring  tlicm  within  gunshot,  by  imitating  their  cry.  During  the  latter 
part  of  Aognst  and  first  of  September  they  arrive  along  the  coast  of  New  England  and  the  Mid- 
dle States,  now  frequenting  the  upland  pastures  as  well  as  marshes,  feeding  on  grasshoppers  and 
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berries.     They  soon  depart,  moving  away  to  tlie  soatli 

aud  they  are  tolerably  abundant  during  the  season  in  tbi 

The  Esquimaux  Curlew,  or  Little  Cuklew,  or  Dou 


r  flesh  js  excellent, 


□  largo  flocks.  The 
lai^er  city  markets. 
■Bird,  JV".  horealis — ih%  Small  Esqui- 
maux Curlew  of  Nttttall — is  four- 
teen inches  long ;  blackish-brown 
abo*  e,  mottled  w  ith  rufous-brown 
andgray,  beneath  yellowish-gray, 
f:tnaki.d  Its  lange  is  very  ex- 
tinsne — flora  Paraguay  to  'JO" 
noith  It  IS  common  along  our 
coasts  tiom  August  to  November, 
when  it  pioceed^  southward.  It 
la  a  great  ddicacy,  and  much 
aought  aftei  by  sportsmen. 

The  Long  billed  Curlew,  iV. 
/on^trog(n',knonn  along  our  coast 
by  the  nimos  of  Sic&le-£ill  and 
Ii/i/  Curltw,  IS  twenty-five  inches 
kii_,,  billlong,  andcurvingdown- 
«  ud  jn  a  remaikable  degree  to- 
waid  the  tip,  the  color  blackish- 
Lrown  spotted  with  reddish  and 
£,riy  above;  beneath  reddish-buff; 
ita  food  consists  of  small  mollusca, 
nsecfs,  hemes, worms, and  crabs; 
common  on  the  coasts  of  the  Mid- 
dle Stat  s  from  the  middle  of  Au- 
gust to  the  middle  of  September ; 
indifferent  food    distributed  throughout  the  temperate 
e  may  be  two  or  three  &pecicf  confounded  in  this  one. 
fknm  TOTANUS    Tolanus.—Thh  includes  sev- 
cnl  hiids  called  Tatlen,,  which  resemble  the  snipes 
ind  sandpipers,  but  have  longer  legs.     The  Spotted 
Ped  Shank,  T  fuscus — the  Chevalier  hrun  of  the 
liieiich — 18  twelve  inches  long;  ash-gray  above,  be- 
ne ith  white      It  inhabits  the  sea-shore,  as  well  as 
the  bordprs  of  rivers  and  lakes,  feeding  on  worms, 
mseeta,  and  smdl  tMtacei,  and  in  search  of  these, 
burying  itself  to  the  bioast  in  mud  ;  it  is  migratory, 
breeds  at  the  north,  and  is  found  in  Eurooe  and 
Asn 

The  CoMMOtf  Red-Shank,  T.calidris — Chevalier 

fambelle  of  the  French — is  ten  and  a  half  inches 

■^  long ,    brown,  with  black  spots,  above ;    beneath 

jj  lyhite  mth  biovin  spots,  spread  over  Europe ;  sed- 

:  entary  m  Frame 

Eartram's  Tatleb,  T  Bartramim — named  Bar- 
tramps  Sandpiper  by  Wilson,  and  known  along  onr 
coast  by  the  vaiious  names  of  Gray  Plover,  Grass- 
Plover,  Upland  Ploi.er,aiiA  Field- Plover — is  twelve 
inches  long,  ferruginous,  with  small  black  streaks, 
ibove ,  beneith  white ,  found  on  the  Atlantic  coast, 
IS  to  Nova  Scotia ;  accidental  in  Europe.     This  is  the  ActUvras  Bartramius  of  Bonaparte. 


a  linger  till  Novtmber      lit  flesh 
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The  Yellow-Shank  Tatlkh,  T.  Jlavipes — Gambetta  jiavipes  of  Bonaparte,  known  by  sports- 
men under  the  name  of  Ydlow-Legs — is  nine  and  a  half  inches  long ;  above  bluish-brown,  varied 
with  white,  gray,  and  rufous ;  beneath  white,  streaked  with  gray.  It  is  a  common  game  bird 
along  the  coasts,  ranging  from  Mexico  to  Labrador ;  accidental  in  Europe. 

The  Grbbn  Sandpipeb,  T.  ochropus,  is  nine  and  a  half  inches-  long ;  dusky-green  above  ;  be- 
neath white,  streaked  with  dusky  lines  ;  found  in  Europe,  Africa,  and  Asia.  The  Wood  Sabb- 
piPEK,  T.  glareola,  and  Summer  Snipe,  or  Common  Sandpiper,  T.  hjpoleucos,  belong  to  tie 
eastern  hemisphere. 

The  Spotted  Sandpiper,  T.  macitlarius — Tringoides  macularius  of  Gray,  Spotted  Sand-Lark 
of  De  Kay,  and  popularly  known  by  the  names  of  Feel-weet,  Teeter,  Tiltup,  Tipetail,  mA  Humility 
— is  seven  to  eight  inches  long;  glossy  oh ve-brown,  varied  with  blackish-white  above;  white- 
spotted  beneath ;  frequents  small  streams  and  the  borders  of  lakes,  and  feeds  on  insects  and 
worms.  Its  ery  is  peet-v>eet,  peei'weet  ■  it  has  a  constant  tilting  motion  of  the  body,  which  has 
given  it  a  long  list  of  titles.  It  is  familiarly  known  throughout  the  United  States  ;  ranges  from 
Mexico  to  Labrador ;  accidental  in  Europe. 

The  Gkben-Shane  Tatlbb,  T.  glottis— Florida  Greenshank  of  the  Smithsonian  Catalogue 
— is  twelve  inches  long ;  green  and  brown  above  ;  beneath  white ;  common  in  Europe  and  Asia ; 
and  is  found  occasionally  on  our  coasts  from  New  York  to  Florida. 

Tlie  Tbll-Talb  Tatler  or  Godwit,  T.  melarioleucos — Gambetta  melanoleuca  of  Bonaparte, 
and  called  in  this  country  the  Stone-Snipe,  Varied  Taller,  Big  Yellow-Leg,  and  Winter  Yellow- 
X,eg — -is  thirteen  and  a  half  inches  long;  blackish -brown  above;  lower  parts  soiled  and  spotted 
white ;  fonnd  from  Mexico  to  Canada. 

The  WiLLBT,  T,  semipalmattis — Ereujtetes  petrificafus  of  lUiger,  and  sometimes  called  Semi- 
palmated  Snipe,  and  Stone-Curlew — is  fourteen  inches  long,  but  varies  much  in  size;  marked  with 
black,  rufous,  and  grayish  above ;  beneath  gray,  and  tinted  with  brown ;  found  in  South  America 
and  temperate  parts  of  North  America. 


The  Solitary  Tatler,  T.  cMoropygius,  or  Hkt/aeopkilus  solitaries — sometimes  called  Solitary 
Sandpiper  and  also  Jack-Snipe,  Wood-Tatler,  and  Green-Sump  Tatler — is  eight  and  a  half  inches 
long;  deep  brown  above;   beneath  light  gray;  found  in  Mexico  and  temperate  parts  of  North 
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America.     Tho  WASDERme  Tatler — Heteroscelus  brevipes  of  Baird — is  found  along  the  Pacific 
coast  and  Northeastern  Asia. 

Gmua  RECURVIROSTRA ;  Mecurvirostra.  Thii  indadestliB  Avocets  or  Avosets.  The  Avo- 
CBT  of  Europe,  B.avocetia — sometimes  called  Scooper  and  Cobbier's-avtl-Duck  in  England — is  a  very 
cnrious  bird,  with  a  long  bill,  tumed  upward,  and  appearing  like  a  thin  piece  of  whalebone  ;  legs 
long  and  semipalmated,  furnishing  a  support  in  walking  over  the  mud  ;  length  eighteen  inches ; 
color  white,  with  black  on  the  wings  and  neck ;  food,  worms,  aquatic  insects,  and  thin-skinned 
Crustacea,  which  the  bird  seizes  with  admirable  dexteiity  in  the  mud  with  its  Blender,  sensitive 
bill.  The  nest  is  made  in  a  depression  in  a  dry  part  of  the  marshes ;  e^s  two.  It  has  an  incessant 
cry  of  tieil,  imt.  It  is  migratory,  and  distributed  in  Europe,  Africa,  and  Asia;  breeds  in  Great 
Britain.    There  are  two  or  three  other  foreign  species. 

The  Ambbioan  Avocet,  J2.  Amiricann — called  Blue-Stocking  in  New  Jersey — is  eighteen 
inches  long ;  color  white ;  tail  tinged  with  pale  ash  ;  back  and  wings  black ;  bill  four  inches  long, 
and  unlike  tho  preceding,  turns  up  along  nearly  its  whole  length,  and  at  the  tip  turns  down,  and 
ends  in  a  fine  point"  ranges  from  the  tropics  to  68°  north  ,  breeis  in  New  Jersey;  migrates 
north  in  May  an  1  south  in  0:,tober 

Genug  niMANTOPUS     H  m  inU pa^ —ThK  mcludcs  the  Stilts,  remarkable  for  the  length 

ct  then  legs.  The  Europbah  or 
BiAcK  WINGED  Stilt,  H.  melan- 
oplerut, — Eehasge  of  tho  French- 
is  about  fourteen  inches  long  ;  the 
legs  extremely  long  and  slender ;  it 
r  11  s  ea'iify  on  the  land,  and  files 
utii  great  swiftness.  It  frequents 
the  holders  of  the  sea,  and  feeds  on 
^o  ins  ind  small  mollusca,  and 
laLes  its  nest  in  marshes,  laying 
four  bluish-green  eggs ;  found, 
though  not  abundantly,  in  Eastern 
Europe  migrates  to  Asia  and  Af- 
rica in  winter.  The  WiiiTE-eEAD- 
BD  Stilt  of  Australia  is  described 
by  Gould  as  associating  in  flocks  of 
SIX  to  twenty,  and  running  along 
the  streams,  and  often  knee-deep 
in  witer  with  admirable  ease  and 

The  American  Stilt,  H.  nigri- 
eolha  IS  thirteen  and  a  half  inches 
long ;  general  color  dark  sooty 
brown ;  ranges  from  Mexico  to 
Massachusetts,  and  is  a  winter  res- 
ident from  Carolina  southwardly.  De  Kay  says  :  "It  is  known  under  the  various  names  of  Till, 
Slilt,  LoTK/shanls,  and  Lainyer.  The  origin  of  this  last  popular  name,  which  is  most  in  use,  I 
have  not  been  able  to  discover.     There  appears  to  be  nothing  unusual  in  Ike  length  of  its  bill." 

Genus  MICEOPALAMA;  Micropalanut. — This  includes  the  Lono-lbgobd  or  Stilt  Sand- 
piper, M.  kimantopus;  nine  inches  long,  and  found  throughout  North  America. 

Genm  LIMOSA :  Linwsa.— T:\as  includes  t!ie  Godwits,  noted  for  long  bills  slightly  turned 
upward,  and  long  legs.  The  Black-tailed  Godwit,  L.  rnelanura,  is  sixteen  inches  long;  dark 
brown  above ;  beneath  white,  barred  with  rnfous  brown ;  found  throughout  Europe  in  spring  and 
summer ;  frequent  on  the  fens  of  Lincolnshire,  England,  where  the  bird-catchers  occasionally  fat 
them  on  bread  and  milk  for  market  The  Ear-tailed  Godwit,  L.  rufa,  is  a  European  species, 
chiefly  distinguished  from  the  preceding  by  having  shorter  legs. 
Vol.  II.— 36 
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The  Maelin,  -L.  fedoa—s.ho 
oallyd  Gi'eat  Marbled  Godtatt, 
D.J  /-t..„jgjj,^ Straight-billed  Cur- 
Dough  Bird — is  sixteen 
alf  inches  long;  above 
aned  with  rufous  and 
leneath  pale  reddish- 
buft  ,  toeda  on  aquatic 
eches,  small  grubs,  shell- 
^^olnos,  biteds  at  the 
rcfmns  m  laige  flocks  in 
an  1  remains  in  the  Mid- 
1  tiUNovtmber,  ranges 
mt    temperate     Iforth 

lue  TAILED  Mablin,  L. 
ca — ^called  Qooi,e-JBird 
Joston — IS  fifteen  and  a 
I  es  long,  tound  in  East^ 
h  America , 


MACHETES :  Maclie- 
I  is  includes  the  Euff,  M. 
the  only  known  species ; 
twelve  inches  long;  weight  of 
the  hird,  when  fat,  ten  ounces ; 
above  of  ashining  purplish-black, 
barred  with  chestnut ;  beneath 
whiti,  Tlie  male  is  distinguish- 
ed by  ^  ruff  or  tippet  of  fe 
around  the  neck,  these  fall  in 


ohan^^e  of  plumage.  It  is  farther 
notel  for  a  remarkable  pug- 
nacity very  opposite  to  the  gen- 
eral p  acefal  disposition  of  the 
grallatoinal  birds,  as  is  also  the 
piactice  ot  polygamy  in  which  it 
indulges,  and  whieh  is  indeed  the 
cau^e  of  the  continual  fighting 
that  goes  on  during  the  breeding 
season  Montagu,  in  describing 
a  conflirt  between  two  of  these 
birds,  savs,  'Their  actions  in 
fighting  aio  very  similar  to  those 
of  a  game  cock ;  the  head  is 
lowcied  and  the  beak  held  in  a 
horizontal  direction ;  the  rnff, 
and  miced  every  feather,  more 
or  less  distended,  the  former 
sweeping  the  ground  as  a  shield 
to  defend  the  more  tender  parts ; 
the  auricles  erected,  and  the  tail 
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partly  spread— upon  the  whole  assuming  &  moat  ferocious  aspect.  When  either  could  obtain  a 
fii'm  hold  of  the  bill,  a  leap  succeeded,  accompanied  by  a  stroke  of  the  wing ;  but  they  rarely  in- 
jured each  other."  These  birds,  with  the  females,  called  Jteeves,  are  taken  alive  in  the  fenny  dis- 
tricts of  England,  and  fettened  upon  bread  and  milk  or  boiled  wheat,  before  being  sent  to  market, 
where  they  fetch  fix>ui  thirty  shillings  to  two  guineas,  or  more,  per  dozen.  They  are  also  imported 
into  London  from  Holland.  They  are  migratory,  and  the  range  is  exteosive  over  Europe  and  Asia. 
A  specimen  of  this  is  said  to  have  been  found  on  Long  Island. 

THE  ARDETDM  OE  HEEONS. 

This  family  includes  several  groups  of  remarkable  birds,  generally  of  stately  forms,  stalking 
majestically  along,  or  standing  sedately  still,  watching  for  their  prey.  Their  legs  are  long  and 
slender  ;  the  bill  long  and  strong  ;  the  wings  large  and  powerful.  They  frequent  the  margins  of 
water,  feeding  upon  small  aquatic  animals  of  various  kinds.  They  are  generally  migratory,  some 
of  them  performing  very  long  journeys. 

Genus  PLATALEA:  Platalea. — This  includes  the  Spoonbills,  distinguished  by  the  very 
singular  form  of  tlieir  bills,  which  are  flattened,  gradually  narrowed  from  the  base  to  a  little 
beyond  the  middle,  and  expanded  at  the  extremity  into  a  flat  oval  disc.  The  toes  are  connected 
by  membranes  at  the  base.  The  Common  Wkitb  Spoonbill — P.  leueorodia  of  Europe,  Cucchi- 
aoTone  of  the  Italians,  Spatule  of  the  French,  L'offel  Gans  of  the  Germans — is  about  thirty  or  thirty- 


two  inches  in  length,  aud  is  generally  distributed  over  the  continent  of  Europe,  but  is  a  rare  bird 
in  England.  It  is  found  in  Africa,  as  far  south  as  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  in  India.  It  is 
migratory  in  its  habits,  retreating  to  the  South  of  Europe  and  North  Africa  duiing  the  winter, 
and  advancing  far  to  the  north  during  the  summer  to  breed.  One  of  its  favorite  summer  resi- 
dences, however,  is  Holland,  where  It  occurs  in  great  numbers.  Its  food  consists  of  small  fishes, 
molluaca,  worms,  and  insects. 

The  KosBATE  Spoonbill,  P.  ajaja,  is  two  feet  six  inches  long ;  plumage  of  a  beautiful  rose- 
color  ;  the  wings  carmine.  It  is  common  in  the  West  Indies,  Guiana,  Mexico,  and  the  southern 
parts  of  the  United  States,    It  lives  along  the  sea-coasts  and  the  mouths  of  rivers,  where  it  is  seen 
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(,  and  fish.     Iti  pursuit  of  these  it 
"s,  lii'c  ill  conmiu-uities  during  the 


moving  about  in  quest  of  sholl-fish,  marine  animals,  small  si 
sometimes  swims  and  dives.  This  species,  as  well  as  the  o 
bleeding  season,  and  often  feed  by  twilight. 

Genus  IBIS  :  Ibis. — Of  this  there  are  several  species,  Tho  Gbosar  Ibis,  I.falcinellus — /.  Ordii 
of  Bonaparte — is  two  feet  long ;  of  a  dark  green  above,  and  a  fine  reddish-brown  beneath ;  the 
whole  plumage  being  silky  and  glossed  with  purplish  bronze.  It  frequents  the  borders  of  rivers, 
lakes,  ifcc,  and  feeds  on  worms  and  mollusca.  It  is  common  in  Southern  Europe,  and  pai-ts  of 
Africa  and  Asia.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  Black  Ibis  of  the  ancients.  This  species  is  occasionally 
found  in  the  United  States.  Some  authors,  however,  believe  the  ibis  met  with  on  this  continent 
to  be  distinct  from  the  European  one,  though  closely  resembling  it. 

The  Saoeed  Ibis, /.  re%iosa,  is  twenty-three  inches  long;  plumage  white;  the  wings  tipped 
with  black;  found  thronghont  Africa,  and  occurs  abundantly  in  Egypt,  whore  it  was  regarded 
with  great  veneration  by  the  ancient  Egyptians,  who  kept  them  in  their  temples,  and  embalmed 
them  after  their  death  ;  thousands  of  their  remains  are  still  found  in  the  burial  places  amid  the 
ruins  of  ancient  Egypt,  Various  reasons  have  been  given  for  this  custom,  some  saying  that  the 
Ibis  destroyed  the  noxious  serpents  which  were  so  numerous  in  that  country;  others  that  there 
was  supposed  to  bo  some  analogy  between  the  plumage  of  the  bird  and  one  of  flie  phases  of  the 
moon  ;  while  a  third  opinion  ia  that  the  birds  were  regarded  with  favor,  because,  their  annual  mi- 
gration into  Egypt  taking  place  at  the  period  of  the  rising  of  the  Nile,  they  were  considered  as 
tho  harbingers  of  that  event.  This  bird,  often  called  the  White  Ibib — /.  alba  of  De  Kay  and 
others — is  also  found,  though  rarely,  in  the  Gulf  Atlantic  States, 

The  S  ABLET  Ib  'i  /.  rubra,  is  twenty-three  inches  long,  of  a  fine  scarlet  color,  and  is  found 
along  the  thor  s  of  t  'opical  America ;  is  occasionally  seen  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  United 
States      It  s  somet  mea  domesticated  and  associates  with  the  poultry. 

The  Wood  Ibis  2'antaliis  loculator,  is  according  to  Wilson,  three  feet  two  indies  long,  of 
vh  ch  the  I  11  foi  a  ine  inchea ;  general  color  white ;  quills  dark  glossy  green  and  purple.  Its 
h'j  nts  1  e  alo  g  the  nai'gins  of  rivers,  and  amid  marshes  and  meadows  ;  found  from  Brazil  to  tlie 
So  ther    St  te 

CirOMNJ;    INOLUDlSa  ADJUTANTS,   JA- 
BRIUS,   STOKKS,   4e. 

GenvA,  CICONIA;  CJcowJa.— This  in- 
cludes the  Storks,  which  are  large  birds^ 
chiefly  inhabiting  the  warmer  regions  of 
the  eailh,where  they  frequent  marshy  places, 
feeding  upon  reptiles,  batrachians,  fishes,  and 
othti  smiU  animala,  not  excluding  small 
quadrupeds  and  birds.  Many  of  them  devour 
indiscriminately  almost  any  thing  that  comes 
in  their  wav,  including  garbage  of  all  kinds ; 
hence,  like  the  vultures  and  other  carrion- 
eating  animals,  they  are  regarded  with  great 
y  iavor  by  the  inhabitants  of  warm  climates. 
'  Several  species  perform  long  migrations,  vis- 
iting temperate  and  cold  climates  during 
the  summer ;  but  the  majority  appear  to  be 
perman'^ntly  resident  in  warm  countries. 

The  best-known  species  is  the  Whim 
Stoef,  C.  alba,  which  is  about  three  feet 
and  a,  half  in  length,  and  is  of  a  white  color, 
with  the  quills  and  coverts  of  the  wings 
black,  and  the  bill  and  feet  red.  These  birds 
visit  the  central  parts  of  Europe  in  the 
g  usuaOy  in  the  month  of  October  for  their 
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winter-qHarters  in  Asia  anrl  Africa.  They  are  \ery  common  m  Holland  '!iiJ  parts  ot  (  eirain> 
Their  services  in  tho  countries  frequented  by  thi,m,  m  the  destruLtion  ot  i^rmm  of  iW  liiml 
prevent  their  being  the  objects  of  any  Inolcsf^tlon ,  they  are,  thiiefoie,  gener'^Uy  very  feaileas 
of  man,  and  frequently  build  their  nosts  on  the  tops  of  tht  houses  in  tlie  icry  centers  of  towns, 
indeed,  in  many  places,  the  iahabitants  place  wooden  boxes  or  frames  on  the  tops  of  their  houses 
to  indace  these  birds  to  build  there ;  and  the  man  whose  house  is  selected  by  one  of  them  for 
this  purpose,  always  considers  himself  particularly  fortunate.  They  rotnrn  annually  to  breed  in 
the  same  place,  and  manifest  great  delight  on  again  taking  possession  of  their  deserted  home. 

The  nest  is  formed  of  a  mass  of  sticks  and  other  coarse  materials,  in  ■which  the  bird  lays  three 
or  four  eggs,  which  are  hatched  in  about  a  month,  and  the  young  are  then  tended  with  great 
care  hy  both  parents,  who  feed  them  by  inserting  their  bills  into  the  mouth  of  the  young  bird,  and 
disgorging  some  of  the  half-digested  food  from  their  own  stomachs.  The  old  birds  manifest  the 
greatest  attachment  to  their  young,  which  has  rendered  them  objects  of  admiration  in  all  ages. 
A  most  remarkable  instance  of  this  occurred  in  the  conflagration  of  Delft,  where  a  female  stork 
was  observed,  afler  repeated  attempts  to  carry  off  her  young,  to  prefer  remaining  witli  them  to 
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perish,  ratlier  than  leave  thcni  to  theii-  fate.  They  are  also  generally  regarded  as  patterns  of 
conjugal  fidelity. 

The  Black  Heron,  C.  nigra,  is  somewhat  smaller  than  the  preceding,  and  is  more  rare ;  found 
in  Eastern  Europe. 

Genus  LEPTOPILOS  ;  Lepiqpilos,  includes  the  Adjutant,  L.  Argala,  whicli  inhabits  India 
and  the  Asiatic  slands.  It  often  stands  as  much  as  five  feet  in  height,  and  measures  seven  feet  and 
a  half  from  the  extremity  of  the  bill  to  that  of  the  toes.  It  has  a  large,  slightly  bent  bill ;  the 
head  and  neck  are  nearly  bare,  and  in  fi'ont  of  the  neck  is  a  large  pouch,  which  hangs  down  like 
a  dewlap,  and  is  capable  of  being  inflated.  Its  voracity  is  extreme;  it  devours  every  thing  that 
comes  in  its  way,  and  swallows  a  rabbit,  a  cat,  or  even  a  leg  of  mutton,  at  one  mouthful ;  and, 
from  its  services  as  a  scavenger,  its  presence  is  encouraged  in  Calcutta  and  other  lai^o  towns;  it 
is  even  sometimes  domesticated.  Great  care  is  necessary  to  keep  provisions  out  of  its  way,  as 
otherwise  they  would  quickly  disappear.  In  a  wild  state  these  birds  live  in  companies,  generally 
frequenting  the  months  of  rivers,  where,  at  a  distance,  they  look  not  unlike  a  parly  of  men  en- 
g^ed  in  picking  up  shell-fish  on  the  beach. 

The  Marabout  Stork,  Leptopilos  marabou,  is  found  in  the  tropical  portions  of  Africa,  where 
it  frequents  the  vicinity  of  the  negro  villages,  and  assists  the  vultures  in  their  filthy  avocation  of 
clearing  away  garbage.  It  is  even  more  singular  in  its  ugliness  than  the  Indian  species  ;  but  it 
is  from  this  bird  that  the  beautafnl  plumes  known  as  Marabout  feathers  are  obtained.  These 
feathers  grow  under  the  wings. 

Genus  MYCTERIA ;  Mycteria. — This  includes  the  Jabirus,  which  are  little  inferior  in  size  to 
the  Adjutants,  and  which  they  resemble  in  their  mode  of  life.  One  species,  which  has  the  head 
and  neck  bare,  is  found  in  South  America ;  those  of  the  old  world  have  those  parts  of  the  body 
clothed  with  feathers. 

Genus  ANASTOMUS  :  Anastomvs. — This  includes  the  Open-BUls,  of  which  there  are  several 
species,  and  which  are  about  the  size  of  the  common  Stork  :  they  inhabit  the  warmer  regions  of 
Asia  and  Africa.  A  species  found  at  the  Cape,  the  A.  laTnelUger,  which  is  of  a  brown  tint,  with  a 
purplish  metallic  gloss,  is  remarkable  for  having  the  tips  of  the  stalks  of  nearly  all  the  feathers 
terminated  by  a  shining  black  horny  disc  of  an  oblong  form. 

TnE   ARDEIKiE   OR   TRUE   HEROffS. 

These  resemble  the  Storks,  bnt  are  smaller,  and  some  are  of  diminutive  size.  They  are  solitary 
in  their  habits,  frequenting  the  mai^ns  of  lakes  and  rivers,  or  marshy  places  in  which  there  ai'C 
numerous  pools  of  water,  wading  into  the  shallows  in  search  of  their  prey,  which  consists  princi- 
pally of  fish,  and  often  standing  motionless  for  a  long  time,  watching  nntil  some  fish  passes  within 
their  reach,  when  they  suddenly  dart  out  the  neck  with  great  rapidity,  seize  their  prey  with  their 
strong  bills,  and  generally  swallow  it  at  once.  Occasionally,  cither  by  design  or  accident,  they 
transfix  the  (ish  with  one  of  the  mandibles ;  and  Mr.  Yarrell  has  given  an  account  of  a  case  in 
which  a  heron  struck  its  beak  through'  the  head  of  an  eel,  piercing  both  eyes,  when  the  eel,  find- 
ing itself  unable  to  escape,  coiled  iteelf  round  the  neck  of  the  heron  so  tightly  as  to  prevent  the 
bird  from  breathing,  and  they  were  both  found  dead  in  this  situation  !  They  walk  gravely,  and 
with  a  certain  amount  of  elegance,  and  possess  great  power  of  flight,  although  they  rarely  fly  very 
fast  At  the  breeding  season  they  usually  quit  their  customary  solitude,  and  collect  into  com- 
munities of  variable  number.  Their  nests  are  broad  and  flat,  formed  of  sticks,  twigs,  and  similar 
materials,  and  placed  sometimes  on  the  ground  and  sometimes  on  trees.  At  this  period  they  also 
frequently  leave  the  sequestered  spots  in  which  they  pass  the  greater  part  of  their  time,  and  ap- 
proach neai-er  to  the  habitations  of  man,  often  building  their  nests  in  the  large  trees  surrounding 
some  old  mansion.  Most  of  these  birds  are  migratory.  Their  flesh  was  formerly  much  esteemed, 
and  pursuing  them  with  felcons  was  one  of  the  highest  aporte  of  the  middle  ages.  The  heron 
was  then  called  Seronshow,  and  not  to  know  the  hawk  from  the  heronshow  was  deemed  an  evi- 
dence of  great  stupidity.    Hence  wo  have  the  vulgar  proverb,  noi  to  jiwow  o  kawk/rom  a  handsaw. 

Genus  ARDEA :  Ardea. — This  includes  the  common  Em-opean  species,  the  Gray  or  Cubstbd 
Hbroh,  a,  cinerea,  upward  of  three  feet  in  length,  of  a  bluish-gray  tint  above,  white  beneath,  and 
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fnniished  with  a  black  crest  attached  to  the  hack  of  the  head.  This  bird  is  very  common  through- 
out Europe  in  snmnier,  and  a  few  remain  during  the  winter  in  Middle  and  Southern  Eumpe  ;  the 
greater  part,  however,  spend  this  season  in  the  warmer  parts  of  Africa  and  Asia.  It  frequents  the 
lakes,  rivers,  and  inland  moi-asses  during  the  hreeding-time,  and  usually  betakes  itself  to  the  estu- 
aries and  sea-coasts  in  the  winter.  It  is  generally 
an  indolent  bird,  commonly  capturingita  prey  by 
standing  in  the  water  until  some  fish  passes  close 
enough  to  it  to  be  seized  by  darting  out  the 
head.  It  also  feeds  upon  frt^s,  newts,  Crustacea, 
and  insects,  and  occasionally  upon  small  birds 
and  quadrupeds.  It  always  swallows  its  prey  en- 
tire. It  often  feeds  at  night,  as  is  also  the  case 
with  many  of  the  family. 

Other  foreign' species  are  the  Purple  Hbrob, 
A.purpiirea,  twenty-nine  inches  long ;  slate-gray 
above ;  dark  maroon  and  slate-gray  beneath  ; 
found  in  the  warmer  parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa:  the  Great  "White  Heron,  A.  alba, 
three  feet  long;  plumage  white;  common  in 
South  m  Europe  and  me  it  the  north ;  found 
m  parts  of  Asia  the  Eohet  Hebon  or  Little 
EoEBT  4.  girgetta  plumage ■nhite;  common  in 
Southern  Europe  and  in  parts  of  Asia  :  the 
Buff  backed  Heron  -1  ru  sata,  two  feet  long ; 
jlumage  white  except  the  head  and  upper  part 
of  the  nc  k,  which  are  huff  occasional  in  Eu- 
rope common  m  India  the  Squacco  Heron, 
A  cc  nafci,  nineteen  inches  long  reddish-brown, 
buff,  and  white  above ;  beneath  white, 
four  feet  long;    general  coloi'   hluish-ash.      "It 


[■  Hlvf,  Heron,  A.  kerodio 
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is,"  says  Wilson,  "  a  eonstant  inhabitant  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  from  New  Tori  to  Florida ;  in 
deep  snows  and  severe  weather,  seeking  the  open  springs  of  the  cedar  and  cypress  swamps,  and 
the  muddy  inlets  occasionally  covered  by  the  tides.  On  the  higher  island  parts  of  the  conn- 
try,  beyond  the  mountains,  they  are  less  numerous,  and  one  which  was  shot  in  the  upper  paria 
of  New  Hampshire  was  described  to  me  as  a  great  curiosity.  Many  of  their  breeding  places  occur 
in  both  Carolinas,  chiefly  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sea.  In  the  lower  parts  of  New  Jersey  they  have 
also  their  favorite  places  for  building  and  rearing  their  young.  These  are  generally  in  the  gloomy 
solitudes  of  the  tallest  cedar  swamps,  where,  if  unmolested,  they  continue  annually  to  breed  for 
many  years.  These  swamps  are  fi-om  half  a  mile  to  a  mile  in  breadth,  and  sometimes  five  or  six 
in  length,  and  appear  as  if  they  occupied  the  foi-mer  channel  of  some  choked  up  river,  stream, 
lake,  or  arm  of  the  sea.  The  appearance  they  present  to  a  stranger  is  singular — a  front  of  tall 
and  perfectly  straight  trtinlcs,  rising  to  the  height  of  fifty  or  sixty  feet,  without  a  limb,  and  crowded 
in  every  direction,  their  tops  so  closely  woven  together  as  to  shut  out  the  day,  spreading  the 
gloom  of  a  perpetual  twilight  below.  On  a  nearer  approach,  they  are  found  to  rise  out  of  the 
water,  which,  from  the  impregnation  of  the  fallen  leaves  and  roots  of  the  cedars,  is  of  the  color 
of  brandy.  Amid  this  bottom  of  congregated  springs  the  ruins  of  the  former  forest  lie  piled  in 
every  state  of  confusion.  The  roots,  prostrate  logs,  and,  in  many  places,  the  water,  are  covered 
with  green,  mantling  moss,  while  an  undergrowth  of  laurel,  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  high,  intersects 
every  opening  so  completely  as  to  render  a  passage  through,  laborions  and  harassing  beyond  de- 
scription ;  at  c\  ery  step  you  Pither  sink  to  the  knees,  clamber  over  fallen  timber,  squeeze  yourself 
through  betwe™  the  stubborn  laurels,  or  plunge  to  the  middle  in  ponds  made  by  the  uprooting 
of  large  trees,  which  the  green  moss  concealed  from  observation.  In  calm  weather  the  silence 
of  death  reigns  in  these  dreary  regions  ,  a  few  interrupted  rays  of  light  shoot  across  the  gloom : 
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and  nnless  for  tlie  occasional  hollow  scioamo  vi  the  hpioti",  and  the  niehtit-holy  chirping  of  one 
or  two  species  of  smal!  birds  all  is  silemc,  solitulc,  and  desoKtion  "Wlien  a  breeae  rises,  at  first 
it  sighs  nioiirnfuliy  through  the  tops,  but  as  the  gale  increa-'es,  the  tail,  ina&trlike  cedai's  wave 
like  lishing-poles,  and  rubbing  ^iin^t  each  other,  produce  a  vinety  of  &ingular  noises,  that,  with 
the  help  of  a  little  imagination,  resemble  ahneLs,  groins,  giowling  of  bears,  ^ohe^,  and  such  like 
comfortable  music.  On  the  tops  of  the  talkst  of  these  cedars  the  herons  construct  their  nests, 
ten  or  fifteen  pair  sometimes  occupying  a  particular  part  of  the  swamp  The  nests  are  large, 
formed  of  sticks  and  lined  with  smaller  twigs,  each  OLCupies  the  top  of  a  single  ttee.  The  eggs 
are  generally  four,  larger  than  those  of  i  hen,  and  of  a  light  greenish  bine,  without  any  spots. 
The  young  are  produced  about  the  middle  of  May,  and  remain  on  the  trees  until  they  are  full  as 
heavy  as  the  old  ones,  being  extremely  fat,  before  they  are  able  to  fly,  They  breed  but  once  in 
the  season.  If  disturbed  in  their  breeding  place,  the  old  birds  fly  occasionally  over  the  spot, 
sometimes  honking  like  a  goose,  sometimes  uttering  a  coarse,  hollow,  grunting  noise,  like  that  of 
a  hog,  but  much  louder. 

"The  principal  food  of  the  great  heron  is  fish,  for  which  he  watches  with  the  most  unwearied 
patience,  and  seizes  them  with  surprising  dexterity.  At  the  edge  of  the  river,  pond,  or  sea-shore, 
he  stands  fixed  and  motionless,  sometimes  for  hours  together.  But  his  stroke  is  quick  as  thought, 
and  sure  as  fate,  to  the  first  luckless  fish  that  approaches  within  his  reach  ;  those  ho  sometimes 
beats  to  death,  and  always  swallows  head  foremost,  such  being  their  uniform  position  in  the  stom  ■ 
acli.  He  is  also  an  excellent  mouser,  and  of  great  service  to  onr  meadows  in  destroying  the 
short-tailed  or  meadow-mouse,  so  injurious  to  the  hanks.  He  also  feeds  eagerly  on  grasshoppers, 
various  winged  insects,  particnlarly  dragon-flies,  which  he  is  very  expert  at  striking,  and  also  eata 
the  seeds  of  that  species  of  nymphie  usually  called  spatierdocks,  so  abundant  along  our  fresh-water 
ponds  and  rivers." 

The  Black-ckowned  Niuht-Hebow,  A.discors — Nyctiardea  Gardeni  of  Baird — is  twenty-five 
inches  long;  general  color  white  ;  has  a  light  crest ;  derives  its  name  from  its  nocturnal  habits, 
being  usually  seen  flying  at  night  or  in  the  evening,  and  utters  a  sonorous  cry  of  quaw  or  guawk, 
whence  it  is  often  called  the  Quawk  or  Qua  Mrd.  It  is  very  similar  to  the  Night-Heron  of 
Europe,  JSTyctieorax  Gardeni  of  Yarrell, 
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Other  American  species  are  the  Amkbican  Great  White  Heron — A.  leuce  of  De  Kay,  Ar- 
dea  egretta  of  Wilson,  Auduhonia  occidentalia  of  Bonaparte — forty  inches  long ;  snowy  white,  fre- 
quently with  a  tinge  of  yellow ;  closely  resemhles  the  Great  White  Merott  of  Enrope,  and  was 
formerly  supposed  to  be  of  the  same  species ;  found  from  New  Jersey  south  to  the  West  Indies  : 
the  Whitb-ceested  Hbbos  or  Snowy  Heron,  A.  candidissima — Cfarzetta  candidissimci  of  Bo- 
naparte— twenty-two  inches  long;  snowy  white ;  found  on  the  coast  of  the  Middle  and  Gulf 
States,  and  across  to  California:  the  Blue  Heron,  ^.ctej'u/eo — i^oriiiaceeniieaofBaird— twenty- 
two  inches  long ;  color  slate-blue ;  found  from  New  Jersey  south  to  the  West  Indies  :  the  Lou- 
isiana Heron,  A.  Ludoviciana — Demiegretta  I/udovteiana  of  Baird — rai-e  in  the  Middle  and  com- 
mon in  the  Southern.  States :  and  the  Yellow-orowned  Night-Heron,  A.  violacea — Nycthero- 
dhis  violaceus  of  Baird^ — found  in  the  Gulf  States  and  Sonth  America. 

There  are  several  smaller  species  of  heron,  usually  called  Bitterns,  and  ranged  by  some  natu- 
ralists under  the  generic  name  of  Botaurus,  of  which  the  following  are  the  principal. 

The  Common  Bittern  op  Europe,  A.stellaris — Botaums  stellaris  of  Gould— is  twenty-eight 
to  thirty  inches  long;  upper  parts  brownish-buff,  irregularly  marked  with  bla«k  and  reddish- 
bi'own  spots ;  under  surface  buff,  with  streaks  of  brown.  It  feeds  at  night  on  frogs,  lizards,  small 
birds,  and  fishes ;  during  the  day  it  usually  conceals  itself  among  flags,  rushes,  or  other  rank  veg- 
etation. It  has  a  peculiar  booming  cry,  which,  in  connection  with  its  nocturnal  habits  and  char- 
acter, makes  a  gloomy  impression  on  the  mind.  Goldsmith  says :  "  Those  who  have  walked  in  a 
summer's  evening  by  the  sedgy  sides  of  unfrequented  rivers,  must  remember  a  variety  of  notes 
from  different  water-fowl ;  the  loud  scream  of  the  wild  goose,  the  croaking  of  the  mallard,  the 
whining  of  the  lapwing,  and  the  tremulous  neighing  of  the  jack-snipe.  But  of  all  these  sounds 
there  is  none  so  dismally  hollow  as  the  booming  of  the  Bittern.  It  is  impossible  for  words  to  ^ve 
those  who  have  not  heard  this  evening  call,  an  adequate  idea  of  its  solemnity.  It  is  like  the  inter- 
rupted bellowing  of  a  bull,  but  hollower  and  louder,  and  is  heard  at  a  mile's  distance,  as  if  issuing 
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from  some  formidable  being  that  resided  at  the  bottom  of  the  waters.  This  is  the  bittern,  whose 
windpipe  is  fitted  to  produce  the  sound  for  which  it  is  remarkable,  the  lower  pai-t  of  it,  dividing 
iato  the  lungs,  being  supphed  with  a  thin,  loose  membrane,  that  can  be  filled  with  a  large  body 
of  air  and  exploded  at  pleasure.  These  bellowings  are  chiefly  heard  from  the  beginning  of  spring 
to  the  end  of  autumn,  and  are  the  usual  calls  during  the  paiiing  season."  It  is  found  in  Southern 
Europe  and  in  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa. 

The  LiTTLB  Bittern,  B.  minntas,  is  thirteen  inches  long;  it  is  a  natiyc  of  Southern  Europe, 
the  southwestern  parts  of  Asia,  and  the  greater  part  of  Africa. 

The  American  Bittebn,  A.  minor  or  £.  lentiffinosus,  is  tweiitj-six  inches  long,  of  a  rusty 
yellow  color,  mottled  with  brown.  In  its  habits  it  resembles  the  European  bittern,  having  a  sim- 
ilar booming  cry.  It  is  familiarly  known  by  the  names  of  Foke,  Indian  Sen,  Indian  Pullet, 
Look-up,  Stake-Driver,  and  by  the  French  in  Louisiana,  Garde-soldi.  It  ranges  throughout 
nearly  the  entire  continent  of  North  America ;  accidental  in  Europe. 

Other  Amei'ican  species  are  the  Gbben  Heron,  A.  virescens  or  Butorides  virescens,  which 
is  seventeen  inches  long ;  it  has  a  slight  crest ;  glossy  green  above,  chin  and  throat  whitish,  spot- 
ted with  brown.  It  lives  in  marshy  situations,  feeding  on  small  reptiles  and  fishes.  It  has  re- 
ceived the  vulgar  names  of  Poke,  Chalk-Line,  P'ly-up-the' Creek,  and,  to  speak  the  truth,  the 
questionable  epithet  of  Schytepoke  is  very  commonly  applied  to  it.  It  is  found  throughout  the 
United  States. 

The  Least  Bittern,  A.  or  Ardetta  exilis,  is  ten  inches  long;  chestnut  above  and  white  be- 
neath ;  found  throughout  the  United  States.  There  aro  still  other  species  on  the  remote  western 
frontiers  of  North  America. 

THE  BOAT-BILLS,  &». 

Genus  CANCROMA :  Cancroma. — This  includes  the  Boat-Bill  or  Chested  Savaoou,  C. 
cochlearia,  which  is  about  the  size  of  a  domestic  hen.  Its  beak  resembles  a  boat  reversed,  having 
a  strong  ridge  or  keel  down  the  middle  of  the  upper  mandible,  and  the  sides  spread  out  and 
bowed.  In  the  male,  the  upper  part  of  the  neck  and  breast  are  dirty  white ;  the  back  and  lower 
part  of  the  belly  rusty-reddish.  The  legs  and  feet  are  brown.  From  the  head  depends  a  long 
crest  of  feathei's,  felling  backward.     The  female  has  the  top  of  the  head  black,  without  the  elon- 
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gated  crest ;  the  back  awJ  the  belly  rasty-reddish  ;  tho  wings  gray ;  the  forehead  and  rest  of  the 
plumage  white ;  the  bill,  legs,  and  feet  brown.  This  species  inhabit  Cayenne,  Guiana,  and  Brazil, 
and  chiefly  frequent  such  parts  as  are  near  the  water.  Here  they  perch  on  the  trees  which  hang 
over  the  streams,  and  like  tho  kingfisher,  drop  down  on  tbe  fish  that  swim  beneath.  Thoy  also 
leed  on  reptiles  and  crabs,  whence  the  French  name  of  Grabiei-  or  Orab-Hater.  Night  is  the 
season  of  their  activity.  Their  sight  is  acute,  and  their  stroke  surprisingly  rapid.  Their  body  is 
light,  their  wings  ample,  and  their  flight  loftyi 

Cfemis  BAI/ENTCEPS  ;  Balmniceps, — Of  this  wo  know  but  a  single  species,  B,  rex,  an  ex- 
traordinary bird,  found  along  the  borders  of  the  White  Nile,  in  Eastern  Africa.  Its  height  is 
three  feet  nine  inches ;  its  color  is  of  an  ashy-^ay  above,  and  light  gray  beneath.  Its  habits 
are  little  kaown,  but  it  is  believed  to  live  in  marshes  and  to  feed  on  mollusoa  and  reptiles. 

THE  OHABADEIID.^  OE  PLOVEES. 
Of  these  birds  there  are  sevei-al  genera  and  numerous  species,  widely  distribntod  throughont 
the  world.     They  are  in  general  gregarious,  feeding  in  flocks.     They  are  less  strictly  aquatic  in 
their  habits  than  the  preceding  iamilies,  some  of  them,  indeed,  freqnenting  the  margins  of  rivers, 
lakes,  and  ponds,  or  the  sea-shores,  while  others  are  fonnd  upon  moors  and  pastures,  and  even  in 
plowed  fields.    Most  of  them  perform  considerable  migrations,  visiting  the  high  norther 
during  the  summer  for  the  purpose  of  breeding.     They  generally  lay  their  eggs  in  a  m 
in  the  sand  or  gravel,  and  the  young  run  about  soon  after  they  are  hatched.     Several  s 
well  known  in  this  country,  and  -are  among  our  most  interesting  game  birds. 

OTSTBR-CATCHERS   AND   TUENSTONES. 

■Qenus  HjEMATOPUS  :  Ii<ematopws.—Tli\s  includes  the  Oyster-Catchers,  In  the  European 
Otstbr-Catchbr,  H.  ostrahgus,  the  hind  toe  is  wanting;  tho  bill  is  much  longer  than  tho  head. 
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slightly  bent  upwai'd,  piiDtagonal  at  thp  ba^e,  inl  comprLSsLci  into  a  tlim  plito  t  Dward  the  apox, 
wbicb  \a  abruptly  truncated.  It  is  a  hiTidsome  bnd,  about  ei^hteca  incbea  m  leugth ;  its  plum- 
age is  variegated  with  black  and  white,  wheuce  the  nime  of  Sea  Pie,  which  is  occasionally  ap- 
plied to  it  in  England.  It  is  coniraonly  found  on  the  sea-coasta,  where  it  wades  about  seeking 
its  food,  consisting  principally  of  mollusca  iiid  young  r  [■ibs  It  is  said  to  detach  limpets  from  the 
rocks  with  great  facility,  and  its  bill,  from  its  peculiar  form,  appears  particularly  adapted  for  open- 
ing large  bivalves,  such  as  the  oyster,  and  fiora  this,  no  doubt,  its  common  English  name  is  derived. 
It  appears,  however,  that  it  generally  content'"  itself  with  the  smaller  bivalves,  which  it  is  able  to- 
Rwallow  whole,  together  with  worms  and  marine  insects 

The  Finns  hold  this  bird  in  detestation,  for  they  saj  it  gives  notice  to  the  seals  when  the  hunters 
are  approaching.  It  is  distributed  thionghout  Europe  m  summer,  but  is  stationary  in  England, 
Southern  Europe,  and  North  Africa.     It  pan  s  ra  spnng  and  unites  in  flocks  in  winter. 

The  Ahehcan  OrsTKR-CATceEE,  JI  palUatus,  is  seventeen  inches  long ;  above  black  and  ash- 
color;  beneath  white;  feeds  on  oysters  and  manne  bivalves;  breeds  from  Texas  to  Labrador; 
common  on  our  Atlantic  coasts;  sometimes  called  Flood  Gull;  flesh  tough  and  unsavory. 
Bachman's  OysTBR-CATOHBR,  IT.  nigei,  is  founi  on  the  Iforthwestern  coast  of  North  America, 
There  is,  perhaps,  another  species  in  the  same  regions — H.  ater  of  Baird,  H.  Tonmsendi  of 
Audubon. 

Oenus  8TREPSILAS :  Strepsilaa. — This  includes  the  Turnstones,  which  receive  their  name 
from  their  habit  of  turning  over  the  stones  with  their  bills,  as  they  walk  along  the  sea-shores, 
to  find  insects  and  small  Crustacea,  on  which  they  feed.     The  Common  Tuknstose  of  Europe, 
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breed  at  the  Nortli  of  Europe,  and  proceed 


\  T  t  1 1  ,  b  atii  white. 
It  IS  a  bandaome  birf,  and  dis- 
tributed oTor  neai-ly  all  parts  of 
til  world.  It  visita  Soutbem 
I  nope  in  August,  and  retires 
t  the  north  in  May.  In  our 
Middle  States  it  arrives  from 
the  south  in  April  and  proceeds 
north  in  May.  It  returns  in 
September,  and  soon  proceeds 
south ;  a  few  winter  in  the 
Southern  States.  "With  our 
coast  gunners  it  is  known  by 
I  of -Bran  UBird,  Heart- 
Bird,  Beach-Bird,  and  Horse- 
f)ot  Snipe,  the  latter  given  to 
it  bci,anse  it  feeds  on  the  eggs 
of  the  horsefoot,  lAmulus  poly- 
phemus.  The  Elach:  TuKtf- 
S.  melanocephalus,  is 
1  in  Western  North  Amer- 

THE   TRUE  PLOVERS. 

Genus  CHARADRIU8: 
Ckaradrius, — This  inchidesthe 
GoLDEW  Plover  of  Europe,  0. 
pluvtalis,  which,  like  the  rest  of 
the  family,  is  a  bird  of  powerful 
^^  fii£rht,and  is  consequently  widely 
distributed.  It  is  eleven  inches 
long,  greenish-black  above,  the 
feathers  tinged.with  golden  yel- 
low ,  the  under  surface  black  ; 
sul  11  t,  however,  to  very  dis- 
tinct changes  of  plumage.  They 
large  flocks  to  the  South  in  autumn.      Many  of 
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tliem  remain  through  the  winter  in  the  southern  parts  of  England,  France,  and  Italy.  They  fre- 
quent moors,  heaths,  dowiia,  and  wide,  open  fields.     Many  also  are  seen  aJong  the  Bearshores. 

The  American  Golden  Plover,  C.  Virffinicus,  is  ten  and  a  half  inches  long,  mottled  alwve 
with  black  and  greenish-yellow ;  beneath  marked  with  large  patches  of  black.  On  this  conti- 
nent it  ranges  from  23°  to  70°  noi'th,  and  is  popularly  known  to  sportsmen  by  the  names  ot  Frost- 
Bird  and  Green-£ack.  Nuttall  says :  "  They  arrive  on  the  coast  of  tlie  Middle  and  Northern 
States  in  spring  and  early  autumn.  Near  to  Nantasket  and  Chelsea  Beach,  they  are  seen,  on 
their  return  from  their  inclement  natal  regions  in  the  north,  by  the  close  of  August,  and  the 
young  remain  in  the  vicinity  till  the  middle  of  October,  or  later,  according  to  the  st^te  of  the 
weather.  They  live  principally  upon  land-insects,  or  the  lai-vaa  and  worms  they  meet  with  in  the 
saline  marslies,  and  appear  very  fond  of  grasshoppers.  Abont  the  time  of  their  departure  they 
are,  early  in  a  morning,  seen  sometimes  assembled  by  thousands,  but  they  all  begin  to  disperse  as 
the  sun  rises,  and  at  length  disappear  high  in  the  air  for  the  season.  They  usually  associate, 
however,  in  small  flocks  and  families,  and  when  alarmed  while  on  the  wing,  or  giving  their  call  to 
those  who  are  feeding  aronnd  them,  they  have  a  wild,  shrill,  and  wiiistling  note,  and  are  at  most 
times  timid,  watchful,  and  difficult  to  approach.  Though  tliey  continue  associated  in  numbers 
for  common  safety  during  the  day,  they  disperse  in  the  evening,  and  repose  apart  fi'om  each  other. 
At  day-break,  however,  the  feeling  of  solitude  again  returns,  and  the  eaily  sentinel  no  sooner 
gives  tiie  shi-Ol  and  well-known  call,  than  they  all  assemble  in  their  nsnal  company.  At  this  time 
they  are  often  caught  in  great  numbers  by  the  fowler,  with  the  assistance  of  a  clap-net,  stretched 
before  dawn  in  front  of  the  place  they  have  selected  to  pass  the  night  The  fowlers,  now  sur- 
rounding the  spot,  prostrate  themselves  on  the  ground  when  the  call  is  heard,  and  as  soon  as  the 
birds  are  collected  together,  they  rise  np  fi'om  ambush,  and  by  shouts,  and  the  throwing  up  of 
sticks  in  the  air,  sncceed  so  far  in  intimidating  the  plovers  that  tliey  lower  their  flight,  and  thus 
striking  against  the  net,  it  falls  upon  them.  In  this  and  most  other  countries,  their  flesh  in  the 
autumn,  and  particularly  that  of  the  young  birds,  is  esteemed  a  delicacy,  and  is  often  exposed  for 
Bale  in  the  markets  of  onr  principal  towns."  This  species  has  been  supposed  identical  with  the 
European  Plover,  but  it  is  now  generally  regarded  as  distinct ;  it  is  supposed,  however,  to  be  iden- 
tical with  the  Asiatic  Plover,  known  in  India,  the  Asiatic  Islands,  and  New  Holland. 

The  DoTiBRBL,  C  moHnellus,  is  nine  and  a  half  inches  long,  varied  above  with  brown,  ash, 
buff,  and  white ;  breast  fewn,  belly  black.  Its  migrations  resemble  those  of  the  0.  pluvitdis. 
They  are  regarded  as  silly  birds,  and  hence  a  foolish  pereon  is  in  England  called  a  dolterel. 
They  are  greatly  esteemed  for  the  table,  and  many  are  taken  in  nets.  Drayton  alludes  to  its 
habits,  and  to  the  popular  idea  that  it  imitates  the  actions  of  tbe  fowler,  as  follows  : 

'■  The  Dotterel,  wliicli  we  think  n  Teiy  dainty  diflh, 
Whose  tilling  makes  siioh  sport  as  oo  man  more  can  wish. 
For  as  you  creep,  or  cower,  or  lie,  or  ataop,  or  go, 
So,  mocking  you  with  ease,  the  apisli  bird  doth  do; 
And  acting  every  thing,  doth  neTer  mark  the  net, 
Till  ho  be  in  the  snare  which  men  for  him  (laye  set." 

Other  foreign  species  of  Plover  are  as  follows :  the  Kinged  Plover,  C.  hiaticula,  eight  inches 
long ;  distributed  throughout  Europe,  and  for  a  long  time  erroneously  considered  as  identical 
ivith  our  Ring-Neck :  the  Kentish  Plover,  C  C'antianus,  seven  inches  long ;  common  in  Middle 
and  Sonthern  Europe:  and  the  Little  Einoed  Plover,  0.  mimir,  resembling  the  C  hiaticula; 
found  thronghont  Europe. 

The  American  Eino  Plover,  C.  semipalmatus — Aegialitis  semipalmatiis  of  Bonaparte — is 
seven  inches  long ;  bmwnish-ash  above,  beneath  white ;  frontlet  and  ring  over  tlie  breast,  black ; 
breeds  as  far  north  as  Labrador,  and  is  common  on  our  shores  ft-om  August  to  October,  after 
which  it  migrates  southward.  Some,  however,  are  stationary  in  the  Southern  States.  It  is  often 
called  Ring-Plover,  and,  as  we  have  stated,  has  been  supposed  identical  with  the  European 
Uinged-Plover. 

The  Pipinq-Plover,  C.  melodus — A.  melodus  of  Ord — is  six  and  a  half  inches  long;  found 
along  the  eastern  coast  of  the  United  States,  and  is  known  among  our  fowlers  by  the  names  of 
Beach-Bird  and  Beach-Mea.     It  appears  among  us  in  April  and  disappears  in  October. 
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Wilson's  Plovbti.,  G.  Wilsonius  or  A,  Wilsoniun, 
to  Texas.  The  Kildebh-Plovee,  0.  vociferus  or  . 
above,  ramp  orange  ,  bmeath  white  It  takes  its  n 
repeated,  breeds  fiom  Texas  to  Missachnsetts  in  . 
terior,  m  ■winter  it  lives  along  tli    seashore,  feeds 


pers.     Its  Hi-sh  is  little 
North  America 

Chnns  SQUATAEOLA 


The  Moui 


1  inches  long ;  breeds  from  Connocticiit 

oeiferus  of  LiiinEens,  is  brownish-olive 

from  its  cry  Mldeer,  hildeer,  constantly 

5en  on  gravelly  plains  in  the  in- 

rms  nocturnal  insects,  and  grasshop- 

BR,  .1  montmua,  is  found  in  Western 


Sqitataiola — This  include 


Genus  GLAKEOLA :    Glareola^ 


the  Gray  Ploveb,  S.  cinerea — S.  Helve- 
tica of  Lmnteus — twelve  inches 
long  ,  found  throughout  North 
Ameiica,  and  the 
most  northern  an 
regions     It  is  called  Whistlirtg- 
Plme  ,  Bull-Head  and  Blach- 
l  Plover  by  sportsmen, 
J  u  APHRIZA :  Jphriza. 
Tl  sincludes theSuRP-BiBD, 
I        i/ato,  of  the  Pacific  coasts 
N  I  til  and  South  America, 
1  the  Sandwich  Islands. 
(renus    CALIDKIS:     Cali- 
drts — This  inelndes  the  Sand- 
Sandbelins  Plovbb, 
eight  inches  long, 
by  some  natural- 
rathcr  a  Sandpiper  than  a 
I    It  is  usually  found  along 
e  sea-shore,  often  running  up- 
hes,  and  cmstaca.     It  is  ash- 
gi  i>  above,  beneath  white,  and  is  found 
throughout  the  temperate  regions  of  Eu- 
rope and  North  America ;  also  in  South 

iVANELLUS:   VawUm.—Tiih 
the  Lapwing  or  Peewit,  V.eris- 
tatus — Dixkuit  of  the   French-— twelve 
nches  long ;    above  varied  with  green, 
1    I   md reddish-chestnut;  breastblack; 
1\  \\hite;    a  numerous  species  distri- 
t   1  throughout  Europe  and  parts  of 
Aftn-i  and  Asia.    The  name  of  Peewit  is 
to  this  species  from  its  cry ;  the 
slow  flapping  of  its  long  wings  is  the  ori- 
gin of  its  other  designation. 

6'e»ws(EDICNEMU8:  (Edicmmua.— 
This  includes  the  Geeat  Plover,  (E. 
frepj'tons— also  called  Thich-Knee,  Stone 
Curlew,  Ac.  It  is  seventeen  inches  long ; 
brown  above ;  brownish-white  be- 
neath ;  common  in  summer  throughout 
Southern  Europe ;  retires  to  Africa  for  the 
winter,  and  isfound  asfarsouth  as  the  Cape. 
■This  includes  several  species  called  Pratincoles,  having  a 
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slender  form,  long  wings,  and  a  cer- 
tain swallow-like  appearance.     Tiie 
Collared  PRATiifcoLB  of  Europe, 
G.pratincola — tlie  Sea  Partndge 
of  the  French — runs  and  flies  with. 
■  -eat  swiftness,  and  feeds  ou  aqnatic 
sects,  often  taking  them  on  the 
ing ;  found  in  the  temperate  parts 
'Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa. 
ffewMsCTJESORIUS:  Gursorius. 
"This    includes    the    Cocrsbrs, 
hich  are  noted  as  running  with 
ceat  swiftness,  and  of  which  there 
•e  several  species.     The  Crbam- 
fiLonr.n  Courser,  C  Suropcetis,  is 
:u    and  a  half  inches   long,  and 
.'scmhles  the  plovers  in  its  habits ; 
lund    in   Middle   Europe.      It  ia 
imetimes  called  the  Oream-colored 

THE  BUSTARDS, 

These  birds  are  generally  of  large 
ize,and]ive  upon  heaths  and  dry 
'  lains,  in  varions  parts  of  the  east- 

',"  ern  hemisphere.  They  rnn  rapidly 
and  fly  well,  although  they  rise  with 
difficulty.  Theirfood  consists  prin- 
cipally of  ivorma  and  insects,  with  a  few 
reptiles,  and  even  small  mammalia,  and 
birds.  Green  vegetables  also  appear  to 
constitute  a  pait  of  their  diet.  Th<sy  are 
said  to  be  polygamous,  and  the  males  take 
nopartmmcnbation  but  retreat  to  marshy 
places,  while  the  females  lay  and  hatch 
tiiLir  eggs  among  tall  herbage,  frequently 
in  corn  fields  Dunng  the  breeding  sea- 
son the  males  are  seen  in  fine  days,  dis- 
playing themselves  like  turkey-cocks, 
spreading  their  tai]=  drooping  their  wings, 
and  dilating  tlitir  throits. 

eeiiMsOTlS  Oin  —This  includes  the 
Great  Bustard  0  tarda,  forty-five 
inches  lonj, ,  pile  chestnut,  barred  with 
black  aboM.,  bi  neath  white.  It  feeds  ou 
green  wheat,  grapes,  trefoil,  and  other 
vegetable  substances  The  nest  is  a  de- 
pression in  the  bire  ground ;  the  eggs 
lie  two,  and  olne  blown;  the  fiesh  is 
excellent,  and  it  is  often  seen  in  the  mar- 
kets of  countiies  wheie  it  is  found.  It  is 
common  in  Southein  Europe,  and  was  for- 
merly abundant  m  some  parts  of  Eng- 
land, but  his  become  ncirly  extinct  there. 
Macquken  s  Buward,  0.  Macqueeni, 
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mlidb  1,3  the  dry  sandy  plains 
It  Afghanistan,  where  it  is 
otiietimes  seen  in  flocks  of  five 
3r  Hit  It  flics  heavily  and  for 
■,]  ort  distances,  soon  alighting 
in  1  running.  Its  flesh  is  ex- 
eedingly  tender,  and  so  cover- 
d  ^ith  fet,  that  the  skins  are 
due  1  ind  preserved  with  great 
difficulty.  It  appears  to  stray 
widely  from  its  home,  as  two 
p  imens  have  been  killed  in 
1  "land,  and  one  or  more  in 
J  1  mart.  In  the  crop  of  one 
f  thtm  were  found  caterpil- 
1  1  snails,  and  beetles.  This 
1  nihasa  crest, and  on  the  sides 
i.f  the  lower  part  of  the  neck, 
a  series  of  long  plumes;  upper 
surtite  aandy-buff;  beneath 
light  gray. 

The  Black-billed  Bdst- 
ASD  0.  nigriceps,  is  four  and  a 
half feetlong;  palegray above 
and  white  beneath.  It  is  found 
in  canons  parts  of  India,  and 
IS  leiy  abundant  in  theDeccan 
— one  Englishman  having  shot 
nearly  a  thousand  there.  It 
li  es  in  large  flocks,  and  is 
esteemed  one  of  the  greatest 
delicacies  of  the  table. 

The  Bldij  EnSTAKD,  O.  cm- 
rulescens,  is  a  small  African 
I  Lie*;,  twenty  inches  long, 
I  li-JHAu's  BuSTABD,  0.  Z>en- 
I         is  another  African  ape- 

H  threefeetnineinchealong; 
I  in  Central  Africa,  and 

1  tually  associating  with  the 
izdles.  Burchbll's  Bost- 
ARD  0.  Kori,  called  the  Wilde 
Paauw  by  the  colonists,  is 
tonnd  on  the  Orange  River ; 
standsflvefecthigh.  Theflesh 
resembles  that  of  the  turkey. 
The  Trottino  Bustakd,  0. 
koulara,  is  a  native  of  North 
Africa  and  Arabia. 

The  Little  European 
Bustard,  0.  tetrax,  is  seven- 
teen inches  long  ;  pale  chest- 
nut, streaked  with  black  above ; 
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Southern  Europe  ;  rare  in  the  North  ; 


beneath  white  ;  liabits  similar  to  the  preceding ; 
occasionally  seen  in  England. 


THE  GEUIDJ?]  OR  CEANES. 

These  are  large  and  stately  birds,  most  of  them  living  exclusively  in  warm  climates.  The  food 
is  various,  comprising  insects,  reptiles,  worms,  and  fish ;  some  species  likewise  frequent  plowed 
and  newly-planted  fields  to  pick  up  seeds,  as  well  as  living  prey.  They  dwell  in  fields,  marshes, 
and  along  the  margins  of  ponds,  but  always  rooat  in  trees,  where  they  also  nest,  as  well  as  on 
the  ground.  When  incubation  commences,  the  neat  is  raised  to  the  height  of  the  body  with  grass 
and  reeda  ;  they  are  said  to  lay  but  two  eggs,  on  which  each  alternately  broods  in  a,  standing  pos- 
ture, the  lega  striding  the  nest;  They  migrate  in  vast  flocks,  and  perform  very  extensive  peri- 
odical journeys,  passing  along  in  the  higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere;  they  often  move  in  the 
night,  and  usually  in  troops  arranged  in  long  triangular  lines,  guided  by  the  shrill  voice  of  their 
leader,  which,  re-echoed  by  the  timorous  and  unseen  ranks,  affords  often  the  only  indication  of  the 
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coarae  of  their  passage.  Subject  to  less  excitement,  they  pass  along  sileutly  and  at  a  great  elevation 
in  fine  weather,  but  lower  their  flight,  and  become  clamorous  at  the  approach,  or  during  the 
existence,  of  a  storm.     Milton,  describing  these  migrations,  says ; 


"  Fart  loosely  wing  the  region,  part,  more  wise, 

Plji 

og,  and  orer  lands  with  mutaoJ  wing, 

In  common,  ranged  in  figure  t»  wedge  their  way, 

Eaaii 

ng  their  flight;  ao  ateera  the  prndent  Crane 

Intelligent  of  seasons,  and  set  (orth 

Uer 

annual  Tojage,  borne  on  winds      the  air 

Their  aery  caravan,  high  ovei  seaa 

Flol* 

Genus  GRITS :  Grus. — The  Common  Cranb  of  Eceopb,  G.  cinerea,  is  fonr  feet  long ;  biuish- 
ash  above  ;  beneath  aah-gray.  It  migrates  to  the  north  of  Europe  and  Sibeiia  in  spring,  remains 
there  and  breedainsummer,  andin  the  antumn  returns  to  Africa  and  Southern  Asia  for  the  winter. 
It  feeds  on  worms,  insecta,  reptiles,  mollasca,  and  sometimes  on  grain.  Its  nest  is  usually  made 
among  reeds  and  tall  herbage,  in  the  marshes  which  it  frequents ;  it,  however,  occasionally  buildi; 
on  ruined  edifices.  In  its  migrations  it  flies,  like  wi!d  geeso  and  swans,  in  the  form  of  a  wedge, 
frequently  uttering  a  loud  cry. 

The  Ambrioan  Crane,  (?.  Americana,  is  fonr  feet  six  inches  long  ;  crested ;  color  bluiah-ash  ; 
feeds  on  crabs,  shell-fisJi,  eels,  and  various  kinds  of  fruit.  It  is  stationary  from  the  Carolinas 
southward ;  in  summer  it  migrates  as  far  north  as  New  Jersey.  It  is  often  called  Whooping  Crane 
on  account  of  its  wild,  sonorous  ery,  which  has  been  compared  to  the  whoop  of  sav^ea  when  rush- 
ing to  battle.  Nuttall  says:  "In  Fobruary,and  in  the  early  part  of  the  following  month,I  hoard 
their  clamorons  cries  nearly  every  morning  around  the  enswamped  ponds  of  West  Florida,  and 
throughout  Georgia,  so  tliat  many  individuals  probably  pass  either  the  winter  or  the  whole  year, 
in  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Union,  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  clamor  of  one  of  these 
roosting  flocks,  which  they  begin  nsually  to  utter  about  sunrise.  Like  the  howling  monkeys  of 
South  America,  a  single  individual  seemed  at  first  as  if  haranguing,  or  calling  out  to  the  assembled 
company,  and  after  uttering  a  round  number  of  discordant,  sonorous,  and  braying  tones,  the  addreea 
seemed  as  if  received  with  becoming  applause,  and  was  seconded  with  trumpeting  hurrahs." 

The  Sand-Hill  Crane,  G.  Ca«aJe«a!s,  is  ^C)''ty-eight  inches  long;  color  yellowish^ay;  found 
from  Mexico  to  the  Arctic  Sea.  It  is  called  the  Brown  Crane  and  also  the  Canada  Gram. 
Cassin  meniions  a  species  in  New  Mexico,  G./ralereulus. 

Genus  ANTHEOPOIDES :  Anthropoides.—1\i\9  includes  the  Numiman  Crane,  A.  virgo — 
called  Demoiselle  by  the  French— three  feet  long  ;  general  color  slaty-gray  ;  migratory ;  food, 
grain,  seeds,  small  fishes,  mollasca,  and  insects.  Africa  appears  to  be  its  home,  but  it  is  found  in 
parts  of  Asia,  and  is  occasionally  seen  in  Southern  Europe. 
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!  r\LE\EI(  \  £ lUn tea— ihK  inchdes  th  Tr  wned  Chanb,  B. yavonina — Ardea 
I  of  I  nndiu'!  ilio  Cilli.  1  the  B  dearie  Cran  ,  tiom  tlie  notion  that  it  was  the  bird  to 
which  th*  ancients  gave  that  name.  It 
stands  fonr  feet  high ;  its  color  is  a  bluish- 
slatt, ;  it  has  !v  loud,  hoarse,  trumpet-like 
note,  is  easily  reconciled  to  captivity, 
and  readily  mingles  with  common 
ponltry ;  found  in  Northern  and  Weat- 

Genm  PSOPHIA :  PsopMa.— To 
^  this    belongs    the   Trumpeter,    called 

~_  Agami  by  the  natives  of  tropical  Amer- 

ica, in  the  forests  of  which  it  is  found 
m  flocks;  it  is  twenty-two  inches  long, 
ind  has  a  loud,  hollow  cry  of  too,  too, 
toil,  too,  the  sound  being  made  without 
jpening  the  bill. 

Genus  GAKIAMA :  Cariama.—TIo 
this  belongs  the  Gariama,  C.  ci'islalus, 
found  in  the  lofty  plains  of  Brazil  and 
Paraguay.  It  is  thirty  inches  long; 
earthy-brown  above,  whitish  below  ;  it 
runs  with  great  swiftness,  and  is  exceed- 
ingly shy  and  watchful.  It  feeds  on 
lizards,  insects,  and  molluscous  animals. 


sociably  with  the  other  tenants  of  the 
pon!try-yard. 

Genua  A  R  A  M  U  S  :   Aramus.— To 

this  belongs  the  Cbtino-Bird,  A.  sco- 

tropical  America  ;  found  occasion- 
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ally  in  Florida.  It.  is  sometimes  called  Courlan  and  also  Aram-as.  It  feeds  o; 
lives  alono  or  in  couples,  perclies  on  elevated  trees,  and  lias  a  piercing  cty  of  c> 
wliicli  may  be  heard  for  half  a  mile. 


ORDER! 


NATATOBES. 


The  most  striting  character  of  the  N^atatores,  or  Swimming-Birds,  is  derived  from  the  strnctnre 
of  the  feet,  which  are  always  palmate,  that  is,  furnished  with  webs  between  the  toes.  There  are 
always  three  toes  directed  forward,  and  these  are  usually  united  by  a  membrane  to  their  extremi- 
ties ;  but  in  some  cases  the  membrane  is  deeply  cleft,  and  the  toes  are  occasionally  quite  free,  and 
furnished  with  a  distinct  web  on  each  side.  The  fourth  toe  is  generally  but  little  developed,  and 
often  entirely  wanting;  when  present  it  is  usually  directed  backward,  and  the  membrane  is  some- 
times continued  to  it  along  the  side  of  the  foot.  These  webbed  feet  are  the  principal  agents  by 
which  tlie  birds  propel  themselves  through  the  water,  upon  the  aurfece  of  which  most  of  them 
pass  a  great  portion  of  their  time ;  and  by  the  same  means  many  species  dive  to  a  considerable 
distance  below  tlie  surface  in  search  of  their  food,  which  consists  almost  entirely  of  fish,  moUuseo, 
and  other  small  aquatic  animals.  The  feet  are  generally  placed  very  far  back,  a  position  which 
'avorable  to  their  action  in  swimming  and  diving,  but  which  renders  their  progres- 
4  somewhat  awkward.  In  some  instances  the  feet  are  situated  quite  at  the  hinder 
extremity  of  the  body,  which  then  assumes  an  upright  position  when  on  land. 

The  body  is  generally  stout  and  heavy,  and  covered  with  a  very  tliick,  close,  downy  plumage, 
which  the  bird  keeps  constantly  anointed  with  the  greasy  secretion  of  the  caudal  gland,  so  that 
it  is  completely  waterproof.  The  wings  exhibit  a  very  great  variety  in  their  development.  In 
the  Penguins  they  are  reduced  to  a  i-udimentary  condition,  destitute  of  quills,  and  covered  with  a 
scaly  skin,  forming  flat,  fin-like  organs ;  while  in  some  other  species  the  wings  ai'e  of  vast  size  and 
power,  and  the  birds  pass  a  great  part  of  their  lives  in  the  air.  Between  these  two  extremes  we 
meet  with  every  intermediate  degree  of  development.  Those  species  which  are  endowed  with 
the  greatest  power  of  flight  are  usually  incapable  of  diving,  although  they  frequently  take  their 
prey  by  plunging  suddenly  into  the  water,  from  the  air. 

The  form  of  the  bill  is  also  very  variable ;  in  some  it  is  broad  and  flat,  in  otbera  deep  and  com- 
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pressed,  and  in  others  long  and  slender.  The  mandibles  are  sometimes  sharp  and  smooth,  some- 
times furnished  with  denficulations  or  lamellfe  at  the  mai^ns.  The  texture  of  the  bill  ^ao  va- 
ries ;  but  these  differences  will  bo  referred  to  in  characterizing  the  families. 

Most  of  these  birds  live  in  societies,  which  are  often  exceedingly  numerous,  inhabiting  high 
northern  and  southern  latitudes.  Many  of  tUem  prefer  rocky  CoMts,in  the  clefts  and  crannies  of 
which  they  lay  their  egg^,  often  on  the  hare  rock,  bnt  generally  selecting  the  moat  inaccessible 
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situations.  The  nest  ia  always  of  a  very  rude  description  ;  but  some  species  have  the  instinct  to 
attach  their  nests  to  aquatic  plants  in  such  a  manner  that,  although  it  is  securely  anchored  to  one 
spot,  it  is  capable  of  rising  or  falling,  in  accordance  with  any  change  that  may  take  place  in  the 
level  of  the  water. 

The  immense  number  of  birds  that  live  on  the  water,  and  are  hence  called  Water-fowl,  absolutelj 
baffles  human  comprehension.  Not  only  the  rivers  and  lakes — especially  those  remote  from  the 
abodes  of  man- — teem  with  them,  but  the  boundless  shores  of  the  ocean  are  peopled  with  multi 
tudes  which  no  man  can  number.  On  numerous  islands  they  have  heaped  up  momitama  of 
Guano,*  which  are  now  taken  from  their  native  beds  and  distributed  over  Europe  and  Amwica 
As  affording  a  vivid  idea  of  the  immense  collections  of  sea-fowl  on  the  rocky  borders  of  the  ocean, 
we  copy  the  following  descriptionf  of  Ailsa  Craig,  an  island  on  the  west  of  Scotland ; 

"  It  waa  a  naked  rock,  rising  nine  hundred  and  eighty  feet  abruptly  out  of  the  sea.  A  little 
level  space  projected  on  one  side,  with  a  small  honae  on  it.  "We  could  not  conjecture  the  use  of 
a  habitation  there.  The  captain  of  the  steamer  said  it  waa  tho  Qovernor^t  house.  We  asked 
hini  what  a  governor  could  do  there.  'Tate  care  of  tho  birds,' ho  rephed;  'and  he  pays  the 
Marquis  of  Ailsa,  the  proprietor,  who  takes  his  title  from  the  Craig,  fifty  pounds  rent  for  the  priv- 
ilege of  taking  them.'  'What  sort  of  birds  V  we  asked  him.  '  Sea-fowl  of  all  sorts,'  he  said. 
'They  inhabit  the  Craig,  and  ye'U  may  bo  see  numbers  of  them.  They  are  quite  numerous.  The 
marquis  has  threatened  prosecution  if  people  fire  upon  tho  Craig  fi'om  the  vessels.  They  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  firing  to  alanii  the  birds,  to  see  them  fly.'  He  had  been  himself  governor 
of  the  Craig,  he  said,  some  years  before,  and  bad  groat  sport  and  some  danger  in  killing  tbe  birds. 
His  way  of  killing  them  waa  with  a  club,  and  he  told  us  how  many  thousand — wo  dare  not  say 
how  many — he  Lad  killed  in  a  single  day  of  a  famous  kind  of  goose.  He  had  let  himself  down 
to  a  quarter  of  the  cliffs  where  they  haunted,  to  get  the  young  and  eggs,a.nd  the  old  ones  attacked 
him,  and  he  fought  them  with  his  club  till  he  was  covered  with  blood- — theirs  and  his  own.  He 
had  a  good  mind,  he  said,  to  give  them  one  gun,  just  to  let  us  see  them  fly,  as  we  were  strangers. 
As  he  had  been  the  marquis's  governor,  he  said,  he  would  venture  that  he  would  overlook  it  in 
him.  He  ordered  his  boy  to  bring  the  musket.  The  boy  returned  and  said  it  was  left  behind  at 
Glasgow.  'Load  up  tlie  swivel,  then,'  said  the  captain;  'it  will  be  all  the  better.  It  will  make 
quite  a  flight,  ye'U  flnd.     Load  her  up  pretty  well.' 

"The  steamer  meanwhile  kept  nearing  the  giant  Craig,  which  was  a  bare  rock  from  summit  to 
the  sea,  and  all  of  a  dull,  chalky  whiten  ss,  as  d  ns  the  captain  said,  by  the  excrement  of 
the  birds.  We  saw  caves  in  the  sides  of  th  n  nta  n  and  down  by  the  water ;  tho  retreats,  our 
informant  told  ris,  in  former  times,  of  the    n    gj,!  1     used  to  frequent  the  Craig,  and  carry  on 

an  extensive  trade  from  these  places  of  n  aln  nt  We  had  got  so  near  as  to  see  the  white 
birds  flitting  across  the  black  entrances  t  tl  a  ns,  like  bees  about  the  hive.  With  the  spy- 
glass we  could  see  them  distinctly,  and  y  d  ■able  numbers,  and  at  lengtli  approached 
so  that  we  could  see  them  on  the  ledges  aJl  over  the  sides  of  the  mountain.  We  had  passed  the 
skirt  of  the  Craig,  and  were  within  a  half  mile,  or  less,  of  its  base.  With  tho  glass  we  could  now 
see  the  entire  mountain  side  peopled  with  the  sea-fowl,  and  could  hear  their  whimpering,  house- 
hold cry,  as  they  moved  about,  or  nestled  in  domestic  snugness  on  the  ten  thousand  ledges.  The 
air,  too,  about  the  precipices  seemed  to  be  alive  with  tUem.  Still  we  had  not  the  slightest  con- 
ception of  their  frightful  multitude.  We  got  about  against  the  center  of  the  mountain,  when  the 
swivel  was  fired.     The  shot  went  point-blank  against  it,  and  struck  the  fremendous  precipice  as 

*  The  bads  of  Guard,  fouad  in  various  places,  oonsiEtiDg  of  the  escrement,  bones,  nnd  fotithors  of  son-fowl,  afford 
evidence  of  the  enormous  quantities  of  birds  collecled  in  these  haunts.  On  the  Lobos  or  Ohiaefui  Jelarids^  in  the 
Pacific,  fourtsen  miles  west  of  Peru,  the  beds  are  more  than  a.  hundred  feet  thick,  luid  oltbough  numerous  vessels  ore 
eon  Stan  tlj  employed  tu  transporting  it  to  Europe  and  America,  lo  be  used  for  manure,  it  is  supposed  that  the  deposit 
will  lost  for  a  hundred  years.  The  fertilizing  properties  of  this  were  known  to  the  ancient  PemTians,  and  it  wa£ 
extensively  used  by  them  in  their  agriculture.  It  was  long  neglected  by  the  Spanish  Peruvians,  but  their  atlenUon 
has  been  lately  turned  to  it,  and  now  it  is  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  revenue  to  the  state.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
whole  value  of  the  deposit  is  five  hundred  millions  of  dollars  I  Ko  doubt  the  accumulation  has  been  going  on  for 
thousands  of  years;  but  still,  its  almost  incalculable  magnitude  shows  that  myriads  of  birds  must  have  contributed 
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from  top  to  bottom,  with  a  reverberation  like  the  discharge  of  a  hundred  \    !     1    t 

sight  followed !     They  rose  up  from  that  monntaiii — the  countless  rayrial        1      II  t      a 

birds— in.  a  nniveraal,  overwhelming  cloud  that  covered  the  whole  heavens,  a  d  th  ry  w  Ik 
the  cry  of  an  alarmed  nation.  Up  they  went — millions  npon  millions — as  d  g  1  k  th  m  k 
of  a  fiimace — countless  as  the  sands  on  the  soa-shore — awful,  dreadful  i     n    It  t  d  f  tl 

whole  mountain  were  dissolving  into  life  and  light,  and  with  an  unearthly  k  ]  t  1  m  nt  t  k 
up  their  line  of  march  in  every  direction  off  to  sea!  The  sight  startled  th  p  j  1  b  d  tl 
steamer,  who  had  often  witnessed  it  before,  and  for  some  minutes  there  en  da  n  I  1  n 
For  our  own  part,  we  were  quite  amazed  and  overawed  at  the  spectacle.  ^  e  had  seen  nothing 
like  it  ever  before.  "We  had  seen  White  Mountain  Notches  and  Niagara  Falls,  in  our  own  land, 
and  the  vaatness  of  the  wide  and  deep  ocean,  which  was  then  separating  ua  from  it.  We  had 
seen  something  of  art's  magnificence  in  the  old  world,  'its  cloud-capt  towers,  its  gorgeous  palaces 
and  solemn  temples ;'  but  we  had  never  witnessed  sublimity  to  he  compared  to  that  rising  of  sea- 
birds  from  Ailsa  Craig.  They  were  of  countless  varieties,  in  kind  and  size,  from  the  largest  goose 
to  the  smallest  marsh-hird~and  of  every  conceivable  variety  of  dismal  note.  Off  they  moved,  in 
wild  and  alarmed  rout,  like  a  people  going  into  exile — filling  the  air,  far  and  wide,  with  their  re- 
proachful lament  at  the  wanton  cruelty  that  had  broken  them  np  and  driven  them  into  captivity. 
We  really  felt  remorse  at  it,  and  the  thought  might  have  occurred  to  us,  how  easy  it  would  have 
been  for  them,  if  they  had  known  that  the  little  smoking  speck  that  was  laboring  along  the  sea- 
surface  beneath  them,  had  been  the  cause  of  their  banishment,  to  have  settled  down  upon  it  and 
ingulfed  it  out  of  sight  forever. 

"  We  felt  astonished  that  we  had  nei  <  r  before  heard  of  this  wonderful  hmmt  of  sea-fowl,  and 
that  no  one  had  ever  written  a  bool  upon  rt  It  struck  us  as  really  one  of  '  the  wonders  of  the 
world.'  And  not  us  alone ;  others,  not  it  all  given  to  the  marvelous,  declared  that  it  surpassed 
every  thing  they  had  ever  before  witntssed  We  supposed  the  mountain  must  have  been  quite 
<Ieserted,  from  the  myriads  thit  hil  flonnaway;  but  lifting  the  glass  to  it,  as  we  were  leaving 
its  border,  we  were  appalled  to  find  it  still  ilive  with  the  myriads  left  behind.  They  kept  leaving 
and  leaving,  until  our  steamer  had  got  far  on  beyond  the  Craig,  and  till  we  could  no  longer  dis- 
cern their  departure  with  the  telescope ;  and  it  was  miles  off  into  tlie  dusty  Irish  Sea,  before  we 
saw  the  ebbing  of  tlieir  mighty  movement,  and  that  they  were  beginning  to  return.  We  felt  re- 
lieved to  see  iLem  going  back.  It  had  scarcely  occurred  to  us,  in  our  surprise,  that  they  were  not 
leaving  their  native  cliffe  forever.  Slowly  and  sadly  they  seemed  to  return,  while  the  eye  sought 
in  vain  to  ken  the  outskirts  of  their  mighty  caravan.  And  Ailsa  Craig  had  sunk  far  into  our 
rear,  and  quite  sensibiy  diminished  in  the  distance,  before  the  rearmost  of  the  feathered  host  had 
disappeared  from  our  sight." 

And  this  is  but  one  of  hundreds,  nay,  of  thousands,  of  rocky  recesses  along  the  interminable 
boundaries  of  the  ocean,  filled  with  myriads  of  sea-fowl.  Numerous  islands  among  the  Hebrides; 
others  to  the  north — the  Shetlands  and  Orkneys ;  the  high  beetling  cliffs  of  North  America,  fi-om 
Nova  Scotia  to  Greenland;  the  southern  coasts  of  Africa;  the  bleak  dizzy  craigs  around  Capo 
Horn ;  the  lofty  cliffs  that  hang  frowning  over  the  sea  on  either  side  of  Behring's  Straits — breast- 
ing tlie  shock  of  the  Pacific  that  has  sundered,  and  still  snndora  the  two  continents;  these,  and 
a  muititude  of  other  wild  rocky  ledges,  are,  like  Ailsa  rock,  the  abodes  of  millions  upon  millions 
of  sea-fowl ;  geese  of  many  kinds,  ducks,  guillemots,  grebes,  divers,  pufRns,.  sheer-waters,  ternt^ 
gulls,  petrels,  cormorants,  frigate-birds  and  pelicans.  And  beside  all  this,  thei'o  is  no  part  of  the 
ocean,  however  distant  from  the  land,  where  some  species  are  not  found ;  in  many  places,  espe- 
cially in  high  northern  latitudes,  the  fece  of  the  waters  is  covered  with  them.  What  is  loneliness 
and  desolation  to  man,  is  peace  and  abundance  to  them.  Often  in  crossing  the  cold  and  tumultu- 
ous waters  thafroll  to  the  north  and  east  of  the  Grand  Banks,  have  we  seen  whole  ti'oops  of  sea- 
fowl,  tossing  on  the  sea,  yet  screaming  with  delight,  and  seeming  to  overflow  with  enjoyment.* 

:  great  waters,     A  graphic  writer  bos  furnislied  na 
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The  natatorial  birds  are  divided  into  six  families :  the  Anatid^,  including  tke  Flamingoes, 
Swam,  Geese,  Bucks,  &c. ;  the  Colymbid^,  incluijing  the  Grebes,  Divers,  GuUle^nots,  &c. ;  the 
Alcad^  including  the  Penguim,  Auks,  Putins,  &c. ;  tho  Pelicanid^,  including  Felicam,  Cor- 
morants, Jih-igate-Birds,  Gannefs,  Darters,  Tropic-Birds,  Aic. ;  th«  Labid^;  or  Gulls;  and  the 
Pkocbllarid^  including  the  Albatross,  Fulmars,  Petrels,  &c 

remember,  painfully,  the  n'earisonieness  of  protructed  calms. 

sooner  been  two  or  three  days  out  at  sea,  than  the  passengers 
^ng.  Fatigue  is  generally  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of  these 
explanation,  since  even  when  the  shore  is  near  at  band,  these 
their  beanty  \a  tho  mariner,  reminding  him  of  green  woods  an 
watery  deep. 

"  We  believe  that  hawks  and  falcons  are  not  usually  reckoned  among  migratory  birds  ;  yet  it  is  certain  that  they 
sometimes  cross  the  Mediterroneaa  where  it  is  broadest,  as  well  from  AfHca  to  Europe  as  ft'om  Europe  to  Aii'ica, 
One  day  in  summec,  lying  almost  midway  between  Marmorice  and  Greece,  we  observed  a  golden  falcon  coming  up 
swiftly  from  tho  sonfh,  and  resting  upon  the  top-galiant-sail-yord.  As  he  remained  there  a  considerable  time,  wa 
inferred  that  he  meant  to  mate  the  passage  to  Europe  in  our  company  ;  and  n  young  sailor  went  up  to  do  tho  honora 
of  the  ship,  and  invite  him  to  descend.  Having  evidently  had  enough  of  flying,  the  falcon  made  no  objection.  lie 
suSered  himself  to  bo  taken  without  the  least  resistance  i  and  when  brought  down  to  the  deck  looked  about  him,  as 
we  thought,  with  tokens  Of  pleasure.  Perhaps  he  detected  the  amell  of  meat;  and  certainly  when  some  was  oliered 
to  him,  the  voracity  with  which  he  fell  upon  it  suggested  the  probability  that  we  were  indebted  for  the  pkasura  of 
his  company  to  hunger  rather  than  weorinesa. 

"  Being  treated  with  much  kindness,  be  showed  no  desire  to  quit  us,  though  allowed  his  full  freedom.  He  flew  fore 
and  aft,  soared  up  to  the  rane,  aod  f^en,  when  he  thought  proper,  came  down  like  an  arrow. 

"  Every  body  on  board  wos  amused  with  him,  and  loved  to  gase  at  his  larga,  bright,  piercing  eyes  as  he  watched 
every  thing  around  him,  or  turned  up  quick  glances  at  the  clouds.  We  began  to  think  bim  as  tame  as  a  kitten,  and 
gave  him,  by  way  of  peace-offering,  bits  of  meat  with  our  fingers,  and  some  of  the  bolder  among  us  even  ventured  to 
stroke  his  speckled  breast.  This,  however,  was  not  done  without  some  apprehension,  for  he  had  sharp  claws,  and 
his  beak  was  formidable. 

"  When  he  had  already  bsen  with  us  eight  or  ten  days,  we  came  in  sight  of  Etna,  towering  ten  thousand  feet  into 
the  blue  firmament,  and  with  its  deep  snowy  cap,  looking  lite  a  stationary  cloud.  The  falcon  no  doubt  saw  it  much 
sooner  than  we  did ;  but  he  had  been  kindly  treated,  and  was  donbtless  loath  to  break  hospitable  ties.  But  when 
liberty  or  servitude  was  the  question,  ha  could  not  long  hesitate ;  and  after  wheeling  twice  or  thrice  about  the  ship, 
as  if  to  take  an  aOectionate  leave  of  us,  he  rose  aloft;  plunged  into  space,  and  disappeared  in  the  direction  of  the 
great  mountain.  We  could  not  blame  him,  though,  as  he  bad  grown  friendly  and  familiar,  we  much  regretted  his 
departure. 

"Some  of  the  old  Dutch  navigators  being,  like  tlicrest  of  their  countrymen,  possessed  strongly  by  the  love  of  gar- 
dening, often  used  to  make  the  attempt  to  indulge  in  the  pleasures  of  horticulture  on  board  ship.  They  made  large, 
long,  and  deep  boxes,  filled  them  with  fine  earth,  and  raised  for  themselves  cresses  and  other  salads  during  their  voy- 
ages to  the  east.  When  the  keen-eyed  birds  perceived,  as  they  could  from  a  great  distance,  these  little  Boating 
patches  of  verdure,  they  often  alighted  on  the  vessels  to  examine  thorn.  £ut  most  of  the  visits  paid  to  ships  by  birds 
are  owing  to  precisely  the  same  motive  us  makes  wayfarers  pause  at  an  inn  on  the  road — they  have  traveled  far,  and 
need  a  little  repose. 

"  Unfortunately,  sailors  have  formed  a  strongo  theory  respecting  the  appearance  of  birds  in  the  neighborhood  of 
their  vessels,  on  their  siuls,  or  among  the  rising.  They  look  upon  them  as  the  sure  forerunner  of  storms.  Even 
the  most  observant  travelers  are  sometimes  betrayed,  by  putting  confidence  in  seafaring  men,  usually  full  of  prejudice 
and  superstition,  into  sharing  this  belief.  An  able  naturalist,  suling  out  of  the  Baltic,  observed,  just  before  losing 
sightof  the  island  of  Gothland,  asmal!  gray  bird  of  the  sparrow  tribe,  foUovring  the  ship,  upon  which  the  captain  gmd 
they  should  certainly  have  bad  weather.  Accordingly,  in  less  than  half  an  hour  the  wind  rose,  the  sea  ran  high,  and 
the  waves  broke  fiercely  over  the  bulwarks.  The  samo  vreiter  romarts  that  in  the  North  Sea,  the  Baltic,  and  on  the 
coast  of  Spain,  whenever  birds  came  on  board,  a  tempest  was  sure  to  follow,  which  led  him  to  infer  that  the  petrel  is 
not  the  only  bird  whose  visits  portend  storms. 

"  lI'avigatorB  in  tho  Indian  Ocean  sometimes  observe  upon  the  yards  and  rigging  of  thoir  ships,  unknown  birds  of 
the  richest  plumage,  which  come  to  them  when  they  are  so  far  out  at  sea  that  nothing  but  experience  could  prove 
the  possibility  of  a  bird's  flying  to  so  great  a  distance.  Theroare  two  species  of  cuckoo,  natives,  it  is  said,  of  Hawtui, 
which  are  known  to  fiy  across  the  oc^an  all  the  way  from  Auslrnlia  to  New  Zealand,  a  distance  of  a  thousand  miles, 
without  once  resting,  because  there  is  no  land  between  on  which  they  could  alight  As  swift  birds,  however,  fiy  at 
the  rate  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  an  hour,  they  can  perform  this  formidable  passage  in  less  than  five  hours  and 
a  half 

"  An  eastern  mariner  once  related  to  ns  a  curious  anecdote  of  a  bird-visitor  which  he  had  many  years  befbre  on 
board  his  ship.  Having  left  the  vicinity  of  Danger  Island,  he  siuled  along  almost  due  east  for  upward  of  a  thousand 
miles,  when,  early  one  morning,  he  observed  among  the  cordage,  a  bird  in  shape  like  a  swallow,  but  of  the  most 
exquisite  and  delicate  colors;  its  breast  was  bright  asure,  its  tail  green,  its  wings  scarlet;  from  lis  head  rose  a 
golden  crest,  and  its  eyes  were  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  pink  feathers.  It  had  been  subdued,  no  doubt,  by  means 
of  hunger,  to  a  temper  of  the  greatest  tameness.     He  held  out  to  it  a  little  rice  upon  a  plate.     The  bird  descended, 

nt  dinner  walked  coolly  about  upon  the  cabin-table  among  the  plates  and  dishes,  now  taking  a  bit  from  one  hand,  and 
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THE  ANATID^. 


"}  ''"i^     numti.1 


1  intiiestu].;  birds,  of  wliicli  tht 
JJucl  IS  fiic  tipo.  The  distm 
guishiD^  ttaractiiistii  it.  tbe 
bill,  ■which  19  usually  of  a  flat- 
teULd  forni,  covered  Tilth  a  solt 
^l  in,  and  luiniahed  at  tlio  edges 
\iith  a  senes  of  lamellas,  which 
sine  to  silt  or  strain  tlie  mud 
in  which  they  generally  seek 
their  food  The  feet  are  fur- 
nished  nith  foui  toes,  three  of 
which  are  diiected  forward,  and 
united  hy  a  web ;  the  fourth  is 
duLCted  backward,  usually  of 
■-m  tU  size,  and  quite  free.  They 
are  aJmirable  swimmers,  and 
hve  and  move  on  the  water  witli 
the  utmost  security,  ease,  and 
grace  Sucli  is  their  adaptation 
to  wtter,  that  the  young  birds, 
__   _  immi-diatelyafterbeinghatched, 

will  run  to  it  and  fearlessly 
launch  themselves  upon  its  bosom,  rowing  themselves  along  with  their  webbed  feet,  without  a 
single  lesson,  and  yet  as  dctteioQ^h  is  the  most  experiencid  Ixntman  This  order  includes  not 
only  the  iJutAs,  ot  which  thcie  are  many  kinds,  but  ffee^e,  Swuns,  Mamingoes,  &c.  These  are 
generally  inhabitants  of  the  fresh  w-iters,  and,  for  the  most  part,  prefer  ponds  and  shallow  lakt^t 
m  which  they  can  investigate  the  bottom  with  their  peculiar  bills,  without  actually  diving  beneath 
the  surface ;  yet  at  some  seasons  they  are  found  along  the  borders  of  the  sea.  Their  food  gener- 
ally consists  of  worms,  molhisca,  and  aquatic  insects,  which  they  separata  from  the  mnd  by  the 
agency  of  the  lamellje  at  the  margins  of  the  bill ;  but  most  of  them  also  feed  upon  seeds,  fruits, 

now  ftom  (mother.  Happening  by  chance  to  approach  the  cabm-door  noiselessly,  when,  as  ho  thought,  the  bird  anp- 
poaed  itself  to  be  alone,  he  beard  it  Einging  in  the  most  plaintive  manner,  ond  at  intervals  talking  in  an  niifcnown 
langoage.  Watching  it  more  narrowly,  he  observed  that  it  was  standing  before  a  looking-glass,  and  holding  a  tender 
colloquy  with  its  own  image.     On  his  entering,  it  seemed  aahamed,  and  flew  to  the  other  aide  of  the  cabin. 

"  At  length  the  ship  arrived  at  a  small  island,  where,  during  its  alay,  several  chiefs  came  on  board,  and  were  in- 
vited into  the  cabin.  The  mariner  was  surprised  to  behold  them  Ml  on  their  knees,  bow  their  heads,  and  mutter  a 
prayer  to  this  bird.  Upon  inquiry,  the  mariner  found  it  was  their  god,  who,  having  gone  out  upon  tho  ocean  for  an 
airing,  hod  lost  his  way,  and  owed  his  preservation  to  the  fortunate  accident  of  meeting  wiUi  a  ship.  The  chiefs 
offered  a  large  sum  of  money  for  bis  ransom ;  but  the  generous  mariner,  respecting  their  prejudices,  or  else  pitying 
their  weakness,  restored  them  their  divinity,  without  even  charing  for  his  board  and  lodging 

"In  Europe — though  tha  plumage  of  the  birds  be  less  brilliant,  which  may  accoaut,  perhaps,  fur  theur  being  held 
in  less  respect — ships  sometimes  present  the  appearance  of  a  moving  aviary.  A  vessel  sailing  through  the  Bay  of 
Biscay,  a  considerable  distance  from  land,  became  the  resling-place  of  a  goldfinch  and  chaffinch ;  snipes,  also,  and  a 
white  owl,  flew  round  the  ship;  und,  what  was  more  surprising,  a  hawk  appeared  in  the  midst  of  large  numbers  of 
swallows  ojid  martins.  To  explain  this  phenomenon,  we  mnat  anppose  that  the  migratory  instinct  subdues  for  a  sea- 
son the  instinct  of  ferocity,  otherwise  the  white  owl  and  tlie  hawk  would  have  feasted  forthwith  upon  their  compan- 
ions. Finding  themselves  to  be  fellow-travelers  with  smaller  and  more  defenseless  birds,  and  looting  upon  the  ship 
OS  a  wondering  caravansary,  they  respected  the  rites  of  hospitality,  and  for  several  days  lived  among  their  inferiors 
with  equal  gentleness  and  condescension.  Another  visitimt  to  the  same  ship  was  a  hen  redstart,  which  entered 
through  the  port-holes  over  the  guns,  and  was  daily  fed  by  tbe  sailors.  Having  reposed  as  long  aa  was  needful,  those 
little  wayfarers  took  their  leave — we  may  presume  on  their  way  to  Africa,  sinoe  the  ship  seems  to  have  been  descend- 
ing from  a  higher  to  a  lower  latitude,  and  thus  afforded  the  emigrants  a  welcome  lift.  On  board  Ihe  same  vessel  a 
small  galtinnle  and  a  kestrel  bawk  were  caught  at  a  distance  of  four  hundred  and  twenty-four  miles  fi'om  land. 

"  It  is  highly  probable  that,  if  our  naval  olficers  were  in  general  fonder  of  natural  history,  we  should  obtain  from 
them  Bilremel y  curious  particulars  respecting  the  habits  of  migratory  birds.  The  oldest  of  tho  Greek  poets  alludes, 
in  many  parts  of  his  poems,  to  ihe  migration  of  cranes,  which  are  so  strong  of  wing  that  it  may  be  presumed  thay 
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and  otiier  vegetable  substances.  Tbe  migrations  of  these,  as  well  aa  many  other  birds,  have  alike 
excited  the  admiration  of  the  philosopher  and  the  poet,  Bryant  expresses  the  thoughts  they  sug- 
gest in  the  following  beautiful  stanzas : 

"  Whither,  'midst  foiling  dew,  "  All  dnj  thj  wings  hare  fanned, 

While  glow  the  heavens  with  tho  last  steps  of  daj-,  At  ttat  far  height,  the  cold,  thin  atinoaiihore. 

Far,  throrgh  their  rosj  depths,  dost  thou  pursue  Yet  stoop  not,  weary,  to  the  welcome  land, 
Thy  solitary  way?  Though  the  dark  uight  is  near. 

"Vainly  the  fowler's  eye  "And  soon  that  toil  shall  end. 

Might  mark  thy  distant  flight  ta  do  thee  wrong.  Soon  shalt  thou  find  a  summer-home,  and  rest 

As,  darkly  painted  on  the  crimson  sky.  And  scream  among  thy  fellows  ;  reeds  shall  bend 
Thy  flguro  floats  Klong.  Soon  o'er  thy  sheltered  neat. 

"Seekest  thou  the  plashy  brink  "Thon'rt  gone — the  abyss  of  heaven 

Of  weedy  lake,  or  marge  of  rivec  wide.  Hath  swallowed  ap  thy  form ;  yet  on  my  heart 

Or  where  the  rocking  billows  rise  and  sink  Deeply  hath  sunk  the  lesson  thou  hast  given, 
Oq  the  chafed  oceoD-side?  And  shall  not  soon  depart, 

"  There  is  a  Power  whose  care  "  He  who,  from  lone  fo  zoae, 

Teaches  thy  way  along  the  pathless  coast.  Guides  through  the  boundless  sky  iiiy  certnio  flight, 
In  the  long  way  that  I  must  tread  alone. 
Will  lead  my  steps  aright." 

never  have  reason  to  alight  for  rest  on  ships.  After  having  passed  the  winter  amid  the  warm  marslies  of  the  White 
Site,  or  those  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  they  traverse  the  scented  valleys  of  Syria,  and  move  in  spring  along  the 
picturesque  shores  of  Asia  Minor.  A  learned  traveler  has  on  eiitcemely  interesting  passage  on  their  migration  north- 
ward. A  company  of  cranes,  returning  tVom  their  winter-quarters,  flew  in  ordei'ly  array  over  Smyrna,  oa  the  Blh  of 
March,  northward.  Another  soon  followed,  and  then  many;  some  hy  day,  when  they  were  seen  changing  their  flgnre 
and  leader  i  some  by  moonlight,  when  they  were  heard,  high  in  air,  repeating  their  noisy  signals.  The  same  writer,  sail- 
ing in  autumn  southward  fkim  the  Hellespont,  again  saw  his  old  friends  on  their  way  to  their  winter-quarters.  Being 
near  Tenedos,  he  says  he  was  amused  by  vast  caravans  or  companies  of  cranes  passing  high  in  the  air  from  Thrace, 
to  winter,  as  he  supposed,  in  Egypt.  He  admired  the  number  and  array  of  their  squadrons,  their  exteut,  orderly 
appearance,  and  apparently  good  discipline. 

"Other  migratory  birds  of  strong  wing  scorn  tho  aid  of  man  in  their  flight,  and  dart  from  one  continent  to  another, 
depending  exclusively  on  the  force  of  their  own  pinions.  Thus  the  pelicans,  though  birds  of  great  weight,  ascend 
into  the  atmosphere,  and  forming  themselrea  into  one  compact  wedge,  cleave  the  air  like  an  arrow,  and  traverse  the 
whole  Mediterranean  at  one  flight.  They  present  a  sight  of  rare  beauty  when  preparing  for  their  departure.  Difi'er- 
ing  in  this  from  many  other  birds,  Hiey  commence  their  journey  in  the  morning,  collecting  in  myriads  on  the  marshes 
of  the  Nile,  and  soaring  aloft  with  a  scream,  they  form  a  vast  canopy  overhead,  while  the  sun,  playing  on  their  white 
feathers,  delicately  tipped  with  pink,  reminds  the  traveler  of  the  snows  of  the  higher  Alps,  which  are  often  rendered 
rosy  by  the  touch  of  dawn. 

"These  powerful  birds,  as  we  have  said,  need  no  other  resting-ptaoes  in  their  migrations  than  such  as  have  been 
snpplied  them  by  noture.  It  is  otherwise  with  the  smaller  winged  tribes.  These,  when  caught  by  the  foremast  blast 
of  hi^  winds,  in  their  attempt  to  cross  the  sea,  iniariabty  take  refuge  in  ships.  A  Swedish  naturalist,  entering  the 
Mediterranean  early  in  the  morning,  observed  that  the  motaeiUa  hUpanioa — a  beauOful  species  of  wi^tail — almost  im- 
mediately came  on  board.  It  had  become  conscious  of  the  approach  of  a  storm,  and  endeavored  to  escape  &om  it  by 
flight.  Observing  beneath  it  the  white  sail  of  a  vessel,  while- Africa  was  along  way  off,  it  descended  boldly,  to  make 
friends,  and  demand  hospitality  of  the  Swedish  mariners.  They  seem,  however,  to  have  thought  more  of  the  high 
winds,  which  the  arrival  of  these  little  pilgrims  portended,  than  of  the  beauty  or  habits  of  their  visitors.  The  wind 
which  brought  these  aerial  voyagers  wos  a  strong  northeaster,  and  it  came  accompauied  by  thunder  and  lightning, 
things  little  familiar  to  Scandinavians,  in  tbe  month  of  October.  But  it  being  the  migratory  season,  the  birds  would 
not  defer  tfceir  journey  on  account  of  stress  of  weather;  bnt  roounOng  amid  atmospheric  and  electric  currents,  nndis- 
mayed  by  the  thunder's  roar  or  the  lightning's  flash,  they  sought  to  fulfill  faithfully  the  behests  of  nature.  In  the 
morning,  however,  the  waves  were  covered  with  the  bodies  of  larks  and  wagtiuls,  which  had  been  killed  by  the  fiiry 
of  the  elements  during  the  night.     Two  only  of  these  species  reached  tho  ship  in  safety. 

"Sometimes  birds  seem  to  bo  induced  by  mare  curiosity  or  love  of  mankind,  to  put  out  from  their  native  shore  ond 
alight  on  ships  at  sea.  Tbe  sparrow,  it  is  well  known,  has  on  inveterate  fondness  for  hopping  and  chirking  about 
human  beings,  whether  on  land  or  water.  It  will  even  cling  to  tbe  dwellings,  long  after  the  dwellers  therein  have 
passed  away,  and  sit  sadly  on  the  eaves  at  dawn,  as  if  expecting  the  appearance  of  some  new  inhabitant.  We  ore  not 
at  all  surprised,  therefbro,  to  find  the  AtWcan  sparrow,  on  beholding  a  vessel,  flying  out  to  it,  in  order  to  take  a  crumb 
with  its  inmates.  SicUy  abounds  with  sparrows,  which,  during  winter,  sun  themselves  in  large  troops  npon  the 
beautiful  old  ruins  of  Grecian  temples,  where  fliey  will  go  round  with  you,  as  if  they  were  quite  interested  in  the  an- 
tiquities. As  soon  as  they  see  a  ship,  they  fly  away  to  it  in  great  multitudes,  as  if  delighted  to  examine  any  thing 
new ;  and  on  reoching  it,  flit  about  the  sails,  pereh  upon  the  yards,  masts,  and  rig^ng,  descending  tVequently  to' 
share  the  meals  of  the  sailors,  in  whose  rough  humanity  tbey  place  the  most  complete  confidence. 

"Many  species  of  birds  love  to  construct  what  Shakspeare  caUs  'procreant  cradles'  on  the  islands  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. .Sgina  is  a  favorite  spot,  where,  bnt  for  the  policy  of  the  inhabitants,  they  would  multiply  so  as  fast  to 
produce  a  famine.  Accordingly,  as  soon  as  the  breeding  season  sets  in,  the  worthy  natives  disperse  themselves  over 
the  island,  peer  into  evory  nook  and  cranny  of  the  rocks,  in  search  of  the  nests  of  doves,  pigeons,  and  partridges, 
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THE  FLAJIIiSGO,   SWANS,   ETC. 

&enus  PH<ENICOPTEE'US  :  Pkcenicoj)terus.—Tb.k  includes  the  Flamingoes,  remarkable  for 
their  Jong  logs,  long  neck,  and  large  and  powerful  mandibles,  bent  downward  from  tbe  mid- 
dle. They  have  frequently  been  grouped  with  the  Grallatores,  but  in  their  habits  and  mode  of 
life  they  approach  more  nearly  to  the  Natatoros.  They  live  upon  the  sea-shore,  where  tbey  feed 
upon  mollusca,  erustficea,  and  young  fishes,  for  which  they  dabble  about  in  the  mud  and  sand 
with  their  broad  biils,  iii  exactly  the  same  manner  as  a  duct,  and  when  tlias  employed  the  object 
of  the  peculiar  conformation  of  the  bill  is  plainly  seen.  When  the  neck  is  turned  downward  to 
reach  the  ground  in  the  most  natural  position,  the  bent  apical  portion  of  the  upper  mandible  is 
necessarily  directed  downward ;  this,  then,  takes  the  place  of  the  lower  mandible  in  the  duck, 
and  serves  to  scoop  and  feel  about  in  the  mud.  The  tongue  also  assists  wonderfully  in  the  pro- 
cess of  straining  the  muddy  water,  and  retaining  the  food  ;  it  is  furnished  with  numerous  spines 
on  its  surface,  and  these  are  pressed  by  the  mere  weight  of  the  tongue  against  the  lamellte  of  the 
upper  mandible  when  the  animal  is  feeding  with  its  head  in  this  reversed  position.  They  are  very 
gregarious  birds  in  their  habits,  collecting  into  large  troops  in  the  mai'shes,  where  they  follow  the 
i-iae  and  fall  of  the  tide  in  their  search  for  food,  so  that  they  are  often  seen  extending  in  single 
file  over  a  considerable  space. 

The  Common  Flamikgo  of  Europe,  P.  antiquorum,  stands  about  five  feet  in  height,  and  is  of  a 
fine  rose-color,  with  bright  redwings;  when  several  are  seen  in  line  they  appear  like  a  regiment  of 
British  soldiers.  While  tlie  community  is  engaged  in  seeking  the  means  of  subsistence,  certain 
of  its  members  are  employed  in  the  capacity  of  sentinels,  to  give  notice  of  the  approach  of  dan- 
ger; this  is  done  by  a  loud  cry,  like  the  sound  of  a  trumpet,  on  heaving  which  the  whole  will 
take  wing  and  escape  to  some  place  of  greater  security.  They  also  migrate  in  large  flocks,  flying 
in  an  angular  line,  like  that  formed  by  geese  and  swans  in  their  migrations.  They  make  a  most 
singular  nest  of  mud,  in  the  shape  of  a  hillock,  with  a  cavity  at  the  top;  in  this  they  lay  two  or 
three  white  eggs,  and  then  sit  astride  upon  the  top  with  one  leg  on  each  side.  The  young  are 
able  to  run  within  a  few  days  after  their  exclusion  from  the  e^.  This  species  is  found  in  tbe 
south  of  Europe,  especially  in  Sicily,  Calabria,  and  Sardinia,  but  it  is  more  abundant  in  the  warm 
regions  of  Africa  and  Asia.  They  are  exceedingly  beautiful  birds,  their  plumage  being  of  the 
most  delicate  character,  and  their  flesh  is  said  to  he  equally  good.  Flamingoes  were  among  the 
objects  of  the  extravf^nce  of  the  Roman  epicures,  and  a  dish  of  the  tongues  of  these  birds  was 
regarded  as  a  great  delicacy. 

The  Amebican  Flaminso— P.  Ghilensh  of  Molina— .P.  rvher  of  Wilson — is  of  nearly  the 
same  size  and  habits  aa  the  preceding,  with  which,  in  fact,  it  is  conibnnded  by  many  natuiahsts 
It  is  found  on  the  Pacific  aa  well  as  the  Atlantic  coasts  of  tropical  America ;  also  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  on  the  border  of  Florida.  A  smaller  species,  P.  minor,  is  said  to  exist  m  South 
Africa. 

Genas  CYGNTJS  :  Gygnus. — This  includes  the  Swans,  of  which  there  are  several  species,  and 
which  are  among  the  moat  graeefnl  of  birds ;  few  objects  in  nature  are  more  beautiful  than  a 

whose  eggs  they  collect  nnd  take  away,  or  destroy  on  tbe  spot  without  mercy.  In  this  part  of  Greece  the  portridgH 
is  reckoned  among  singing  birds.  Its  note,  they  Bay,  13  extremely  sweet ;  and  contrary  to  tbe  instincts  of  its  kind, 
at  least  as  observed  elsewhere,  it  perches  at  night.  Now  nnd  than  the  solitary  thrnsh— a  peculiar  species— alights 
on  the  barks  that  ply  among  the  Cycladea.  The  Turks  set  a  bighTalue  upon  this  bird,  whose  song  ia  unrivaled  save 
by  that  of  tbe  mghtlngale. 

"  It  has  been  suggested  by  an  able  naturalist,  that  a  most  interesting  Faanii  might  be  written  on  fho  visitors  of 
ships  at  sea;  and  the  waters  of  our  own  coast  would  supply  considerable  maleFials  for  snch  a  work.  If  sailors  could 
be  induced  to  apply  their  leisure  hours  to  the  study  of  natnral  history,  they  would  be  able  to  fnmisli  the  world  with 
innumerable  curious  particulars  respecting  the  habits  of  bitds.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  scene  for  such  observ- 
Dtions  is  tlie  Mediterranean,  beenuse  of  tbe  vernal  and  antumonl  voyages  made  by  all  the  migratory  birds  across  its 
waters.  Aboat  theLipari  Islands  alone  it  would  be  easy  to  find  materials  foe  an  inatcoetive  chapter,  sfnco  mauyraro 
birds  are  often  found  resting,  as  tf  on  shipboard,  upon  their  vitrified  cones  and  pinnacles.  Bnt  when  the  swallow 
touches  at  these  isles,  it  must  be  for  pleasure,  not  throngh  weariness,  since  it  would  he  easy  for  it,  with  its  strong 
wings,  to  proceed  onward  to  Sicily.  Yet  it  may  often  be  seen  diving,  so  to  speak,  through  iha  while  smoke  of  Vul- 
cano,  or  skimming  along  the  rooky  shores  of  Pelioudi.  Having  performed  these  feats  to  its  satisfacOon,  it  plunges 
away  toward  the  Faro,  as  if  in  search  of  the  misty  glories  of  the  Fata  Morgana." 
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]arge  awii  m  iig  m  iti  usual  imjestic  maimer  over  the  smootli  aurtice  f  tt  atu  S  L 
IS  thcii  beauti  that  foi  centunes  many  of  them  have  been  domeiticatel  m  Europe  aud  ustil  as 
ornaments  on  hkes  i  ven,  and  reservoirs,  in  the  pleasure  grounds  of  palaces,  \illaa  -m  d  chateaux 
Their  wmgs  ^re  i  ery  Jonff  in  1  pon  erta!  and  miny  of  them  perform  Ioni>  migrations  during 
which  th  y  always  fly  in  "Jingle  Ime  Th<,ii  diet  is  pnncipillj  of  a  vegetalle  nature  consist- 
ing of  grass,  loota  and  see  h  but  they  are  sai  ]  also  to  feed  upon  worma  ind  aquatic  insects 
Swan?  are  greftarioua  at  all  se-iaons  Th:'  i  est,  which  is  icry  bulky  11  composed  of  grass, 
rnshei  -md  coarse  herbage,  an  1  placed  n  the  giound  generally  among  the  se  5ges  near  the 
water  ind  seveiil  observer!  have  stated  that  the  swan  when  sitting  his  been  tn  wn  to  add  con 
siderablj  to  the  materials  of  hei  nest,  so  as  to  raise  it  sometimes  as  much  a&  two  feet  or  two  teet 
and  a  half,  in  anticipation  of  heavy  rains,  which  swelled  the  waters  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
nest,  if  left  in  its  original  condition,  would  have  been  completely  submerged.  The  male  remains 
in  company  with  the  female  during  the  period  of  incubation,  and  assists  in  the  care  of  the  young 
after  their  oscJusion  from  tUe  shsll.     Yornig  ewms  p.rs  er.lbd  Ci/g:ictj. 
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It  13  a  curious  fact  that  swans  live  to  a  great  ago ;  in  some  instances,  it  is  saiti,  to  nearly  a  hun- 
dred years. 

The  Hooper  or  Whistling  Swah,  C.  ferus  of  Ray,  C.  musicua  of  Bechsteiii,  is  the  Cygne  Sau- 
vage  of  the  French,  Ciffno  Salvatico  of  the  Italians,  Singschwan  of  the  Germans.  It  doriYos  its 
popular  name  from  its  loud,  sonorous  cry  of  hoop,  hoop,  hoop,  often  repeated.  It  is  supposed  to 
be  the  swan  of  the  ancients,  ivliich  was  said  to  utter  a  sweet  and  plaintive  song  -when  dying.  This, 
as  well  as  some  other  species  of  swan,  has  a  low,  soft  note,  but  EOt  reserved  for  the  moment  that 
precedes  death.  Tliis  species  is  frequently  domesticated  in  the  north  of  Europe ;  in  a  wild  state 
its  migrations  extend  over  Europe,  its  winter  haunts,  however,  being  in  the  warm  parts  of  Asia 
and  Africa.     It  is  about  twice  the  size  of  a  goose,  and  is  perfectly  white. 

The  Mdtb  Swan,  0.  olor,  is  somewhat  larger  than  tiie  preceding,  and  is  of  a  more  graceful 
carriage ;  it  is  in  fact  the  species  chiefly  domesticated  as  the  ornament  of  rivers,  lakes,  and  fount- 
ains. It  is  four  feet  eight  inches  to  five  f(!et  long,  and  weighs  about  thiity  pounds.  Its  nest  is 
formed  on  the  ground,  usually  on  an  island,  near  the  edge  of  the  water,  and  consists  of  a  lai^ 
mass  of  reeds,  rushes,  and  other  coarae  herbage ;  the  e^  are  six  or  seven,  of  a  dull  greenish- 
white.  During  incubation  the  male  gnards  the  female  with  jealous  cai'e,  and  inflicts  serious  blows 
with  the  beak  and  wings  upon  any  intruder.  The  young  cygnets  are  led,  or  sometimes  earned  on 
the  back  by  the  female,  to  the  water,  aa  soon  as  hatched.  No  spectacle  can  be  more  pleasing 
than  a  pair  of  swans  with  their  train  of  cygnets  reposing  or  gliding  upon  the  water.  This 
bird  is  found  wild  during  summer  in  Northern  Europe ;  in  winter  it  migrates  to  the  south ; 
it  is  stationary  in  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  Ac.  It  has  long  been  domesticated  in  England,  and 
formerly  extensive  swanneries  existed  on  the  Thames  and  other  sheets  of  water.  In  1625  no  less 
than  two  thousand  swans,  in  one  flock,  were  to  be  seen  upon  the  Avon  !  The  swan  was  considered 
a  bird-royal,  and  no  person  was  permitted  to  keep  them,  except  by  royal  grant.  The  king  had 
swanneries  and  swanherds,  not  only  on  the  Thames,  but  in  various  other  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
All  the  swans  were  marked,  each  owner  having  a  particular  sign.  The  statutes  regulating 
the  swanneries  would  fill  a  volnrae.  There  ate  still  several  large  swanneries  upon  the  Thames, 
chiefly  belonging  to  the  crown  and  to  the  "Dyers  and  Vintnera'"  companies.     They  are  annually 
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marked  on  tlie  bills  by  men  called  Smtn- Uppers  or  SteanSoppers.  Tliere  are  also  swanneries 
in  other  parts  of  the  kingUoiii,  At  Norwich,  according  to  Yarrell,  the  swans,  about  seventy  in 
number,  belong  to  the  city,  and  are  presided  over  by  a  public  swanherd.  The  young  birds  arc 
esteemed  a  great  delicacy  for  the  table.     The  following  recioe  is  the  standard  guide  for  their 

'"*"y-  ,0    ItOi.T    A    tWA,. 

Take  three  pounds  of  beef,  beat  fine  in  a  mortar, 

Put  it  into  the  Swan— thnt  is,  when  jou've  caught  her; 

Will  heighten  the  flaTor  in  goummnd's  opinioQ. 

Tben  tie  it  ttp  tight  wiUi  a  small  piece  of  tape. 

That  the  gravj  nnd  other  things  maj  not  escnpe. 

A  meul  paste,  rather  EtifT,  should  be  laid  on  the  breast, 

And  soma  whited  Ijrown  paper  shonld  cover  the  rest. 

Fifteen  minutes  at  lonst  ere  the  Swan  you  take  down, 

Full  the  paste  off  the  bird  thai  the  breast  may  get  brown. 

To  a  gravy  of  beef,  good  and  strong,  I  opine, 
You'll  be  right  if  you  add  half  a  pint  of  port  wine ; 
Pour  this  through  the  Swbq — yes,  quite  througb  the  belly, 
Then  serve  the  whole  up  with  some  hot  cuvraut-jelly. 

Bewick's  Swan,  C.  Bewtckii,  is  nearly  four  feet  long,  and  white,  having  somewhat  the  air 
air  and  manners  of  a  goose  on  the  water ;  it  is  migratory,  breeding  in  summer  in  the  noith.  of 
Europe,  and  spending  the  winter  at  the  south. 

The  Polish  Swan  or  Chanoelesb  Swan,  C.  immutahilis,  is  another  wild  species,  Hfty-six 
inches  long,  plumage  white,  and  in  habits  resembling  the  preceding.  A  male  of  this  species  paired 
with  a  female  Mute  Swan  at  Knowaley,  and  a  hybrid  brood  was  tie  result.  These,  however,  did 
not  pair  either  among  themselves  or  with  others. 

Formerly  swans  were  all  supposed  to  be  whit«,  and  "white  as  a  swan"  waa  equivalent  to  "white 
as  snow  ;"  but  Australia,  amid  its  anomalies,  has  furnished  to  natural  history  a  Black  Swan,  C. 
atratus.  It  is  nearly  the  size  of  the  swans  we  have  described,  and  has  similar  manners,  but  it  is 
entirely  black,  except  a  few  white  feathers  on  the  wings.  It  is  abundant  in  Van  Diemen's  Land, 
and  along  the  Swan  River  country  in  Western  Australia. 

The  American  Swan,  0.  Americanus,  formerly  supposed  to  be  the  same  aa  the  Hooper  Swan 
of  Europe,  is  about  five  feet  five  inches  long,  white,  and  breeds  in  the  high  northern  regions  of 
this  continent.  It  is  often  seen  in  spring — the  flock  arranged  in  a  triangular  line,  and  high  in 
air — winging  its  way  to. the  distant  lakes,  where  it  builds  its  nest  and  real's  its  young.  Many  of 
these  birds  spend  the  winter  as  fer  north  as  Chesapeake  Bay  ;  it  is  said  to  be  abundant  along  the 
western  shores  of  North  America. 

The  Trumpbteb-Swan,  C.  buccinator,  is  fifty-three  inches  long,  white,  and  has  a  harsh,  trumpet- 
like  note ;  habits  similar  to  the  preceding.  It  is  this  species  which  furnishes  the  swan-shins  im- 
ported into  London  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  ;  it  is,  however,  chiefly  known  from  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley  to  the  Pacific. 

THE   ANSERINjE   OR   GEESE. 

Genus  ANSER  :  Ansfr.^-To  this  belong  the  principal  species  of  Geese,  which,  as  is  well  known, 
are  migratory,  move  in  flocks,  and  feed  upon  vegetable  substances  along  the  borders  of  salt  as 
well  as  fresh  waters.  The  Domestic  Goosb—  Oie  ordinaire  of  the  French — is  too  familiar  to  need 
description.  It  is  derived  from  the  Ornij  Lag-Gaoae,  the  Common  Wild  Goose  of  Europe.  It  is 
not  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  but  it  was  known  to  the  ancient  Egyptians,  and  is  figured  ibun 
dantly  on  the  monuments,  showing  that  it  was  anciently  used  for  food,  as  in  onr  own  times  It 
was  held  sacred  by  the  Romans,  because  it  was  said,  by  its  cackling  at  night,  to  have  aloimed 
the  sentinels  of  the  Capitol  upon  the  invasion  of  the  Gauls,  and  thus  to  have  saved  the  citj  It 
is  generally  esteemed  a  foolish  bird,  yet  it  displays  courage  in  defending  its  young,  and  instances 
of  attachment  and  gratitude  have  shown  that  it  :s  not  deficient  in  sentiment.  Its  utility  to  n 
has  rendered  it  an  object  of  careM  cultivation.    The  quantity  raisei"  "    —     ■         ■ 
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mg  reniiiiit  sijs  lime 
geese  are  kept  in  \a^t  multi 
tudcs  in  the  fens  of  Lincoln 
ohire  1  'iingle  peison  has 
irequenth  one  thousand  old 
^eese,  each  of  which  will  rear 
seven  ao  that  towaid  the  end 
of  the  season  ho  mil  become 
master  of  eight  thousand 
Dunng  the  bleeding  season 
these  biida  aie  lodged  in  the 
ami,  houses  with  the  inhah 
tants  and  evtn  in  their  very 
bt,d  chambeis  in  every  apart- 
ment are  three  rows  of  coarse 
^^  wicker-pena,  placed  one  above 
another;  each  birdhas  itasep- 
arata  lodge  divided  from  the 
other  which  it  keeps  posaeasion 
of  daring  the  time  of  sitting. 
A  person  called  a  (?o  zard,  that  i%  ffoosekerd,  attends  the  flock,  and  twice  a  day  drives  the  whole 
to  water ;  then  brings  them  back  to  their  habitations,  helping  those  that  live  in  the  upper  stories 
to  their  nests,  witliout  ever  misplacing  a  single  bird.  The  geese  are  plucked  five  times  in  the 
year ;  the  first  pincking  is  at  Lady-Day,  for  feathers  and  quills,  and  the  same  is  renewed  four 
times  more  between  that  and  Michaelmas  for  feathers  only.  The  old  geese  submit  qnietly  to  the 
operation,  but  the  young  ones  are  very  noisy  and  unruly.  I  once  saw  this  performed,  and  ob- 
served that  goslins  of  six  weeks  old  were  not  spared ;  for  their  tails  were  plucked,  as  I  was  told, 
to  habituat''  them  early  to  what  they  are  to  come  to.  If  the  season  proves  cold,  numbers  of  the 
geeae  die  by  this  barbarous  custom.  When  the  flocks  are  numerous,  about  ten  plucfeers  are  em- 
ployed, each  with  a  coarse  apron  up  to  his  chin.  Vast  numbers  of  geese — sometimes  two  or 
three  tliou&and  m  a  flock — are  driven  annually  to  London  to  supply  the  markets,  among  them  all 
the  supeiannnated  geese  and  ganders— called  the  '  Cagmag^ — which,  by  a  long  course  of  pluck- 
ing, prove  uncommonly  tough  and  dry.  The  feathers  are  a  considerable  article  of  commerce; 
those  from  Somersetshire  are  esteemed  the  best,  and  those  from  Ireland  the  worst."  The  liver 
seems  to  have  been  a  fevorite  morsel  with  epicures  in  all  ages,  and  invention  appears  to  have 
been  active  in  exercising  the  means  of  increasing  the  volume  of  that  ot^n.  The  p&te  de 
foie  (Tote  de  Strasbourg  is  not  more  in  request  now  than  were  the  great  goosc-Jivers  in  tlie  time 
of  the  Eomans.     This  bird  lives  to  a  great  age,  sometimes  seventy  years  or  tnore. 

The  Grat  Lao-Goose,  .ii./cTOS,  is  thirty-five  inches  long;  upper  parts  ash-brown  and  ash- 
gray  ;  under  parts  white.  It  is  migratory,  proceeding  to  the  northern  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia 
in  summer,  and  to  the  south  in  winter.     This  is  the  Common  Wild  Goose  of  England. 

Other  foreign  species  are  the  Bean  Goose,  A,  segetum :  the  Pink-footed  Goosb,  A.  hrackyrkyn- 
ckus  :  the  RBD-nRBASTEB  GoosB,  Anytfo/Zis:  the  Egyptian  Goosb,  A  j^^^ft'ocws;  the  Spur- 
wiNOBD  or  Oambo  Goose,  A,  Gamhensii.  There  are  several  species  in  Asia  not  here  enumerated. 
The  following  are  found  on  both  continents :  the  WHitE-FBONTED  or  Lad6hibg  Goose,  A,  alU- 
frons,  is  twenty-seven  inches  long ;  common  in  Europe  and  in  the  North  Aiperican  Fur  Coun- 
tries, but  rare  along  our  coasts  :  the  Bbrnicle  Goose,  A.  ^ewco^sSs, twenty-five  inches  long;  was 
formerly  supposed  to  be  bred  from  bernicles,  whence  Its  name;  fonnd  in  Europe;  abundantly  in 
the  Baltic,  and  occasionally,  it  is  said,  in  Hudson's  Bay :  the  Brest  Goose,  A.  torquatus,  a 
small  species,  twenty-one  inches  long;  common  in  both  Europe  and  America.  On  our  coast  it 
is  a  favorite  game  bird,  known  by  the  name  of  Brant 

The  Skow-Goosb,  A.  kgperboreus,  is  twenty-eight  inches  long,  and  is  known  on  our  coast  by 
the  names  of  JVkite  Brant  and  Blue-winged  Goose. 
Vol.  II.— 40 
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birds  are  killed  m  Canada,  ■la  well  as  along  onr  c 
large  flocks,  and  remain  til!  dnven  to  more  sonfliPi 


TLef    4.NAD4  oi'Cravat 

Goosi,  .1  Canadensis,  the  Wild 
ifoose  ot  this  country,  is  a  fine 
=pec.ic=,  fortj  inches  long,  often 
seen  in  spiing  and  autumn  in 
largo  tnangalar  flocks,  high  in 
air,  and  led  hj  in  old  and  expe- 
rt nn,d  gander,  who  frequently 
ntr  IS  a  loud  honk,  doubtless 
(  |n^^lcnt  to  the  ciy  of  the 
\  It  iim-in  of  the  ship  or  the 
it^  All's  -nelli"  Often  this 
imd  comei  upon  the  eai'  at 
i]i_Lt  when  the  flock  are  invisi- 
ble, nay,  even  in  the  daytime, 
when  they  ire  beyond  the  react 
of  vision,  it  is  fiequently  heard, 
seeming  to  come  flt'om  the  sky. 
Iminensi  numhtri  of  these  noble 
1  thej  assemble  m  the  autumn  in 


climates  by  the  season 


Genus  CEREOPSIb  Coreopsis — This  includes  a  very  curious  bird,  the  Cereopsis  Goose, 
0.  2^ovee  Hollandim,  about  the  size  of  a  common  goose,  of  a  dusky  gray  color,  most  of  the  wing- 
Goverta  and  secondary  qiiil!  teathets  marked  with  round  dusky  spots.  It  has  the  air  and  manners 
of  the  goose  family;  is  loiind  in  considerable  numbers  on  the  sea-shore  of  Lucky  Bay  and  Goose 
Island,  at  the  southeastern  point  of  Australia.  It  weighs  from  seven  to  ten  pounds  ;  the  flesh  is 
excellent.     It  has  frequently  bred  in  the  Zoological  Gardens  of  London. 

The  Swan  Goose,  Anseranas  melanolema,  fonnd  in  Australia,  has  semipalmated  feet,  a  knob 
on  the  head,  long  legs,  and  a  form  somewhat  resembling  the  swan.  It  was  formerly  found  in  im- 
mense flocks  in  certain  districts,  and  afforded  a  considerable  part  of  the  food  of  the  natives,  who 
strack  it  down  with  their  spears.  At  present,  it  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  northern  parts  of  the 
island.     Specimens  have  been  in  the  London  Zoological  Gardens. 
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HuTCHiNs'a  Goose,  A.  ZTwfc/w'nsi^  called  Mud  Goose  on  Long  Island — is  twenty-five  inches 
long;  breeds  along  the  Arctic  Sea,  and  is  common  upon  our  coasts.  Some  have  supposed  it  a 
hybrid  between  the  Brant  and  Wild  Goose.  Mr.  Linsley,  in  his  Catalogue  of  the  Birds  of  Con- 
necticut, states  that  it  is  not  unfreqnently  taien  there  in  spring,  and  is  called  the  Southern  Goose, 
because  it  does  not  winter  there. 

The  following  are  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution :  White-iibaded  Goosh,  A. 
ccertileseens  ;  found  in  !Nort]i  America ;  A.  frontalis,  interior  of  North  America :  White -cheeked 
Goose,  Bernicla  lev,copareia,  west  coast  of  North  America  :  Black  Bhakt,  B.  nigricans,  Pacific 
coast  of  North  Ameri^-a;  rare  on  the  Atlantic  coast:  Paintbd  Goose,  Chloephaya  canagica, 
Aleutian  Islands 


THE  TRUE  DUCES. 

These  closely  resemble  the  preceding  group  in  their  general  conformation,  and  in  the  form  of 
the  bill.  They  all  frequent  fresh  water,  where  they  feed  npon  the  worm",  moHnsca,  and  laiTss 
which  they  pick  out  of  the  mud.  A  considerable  portion  of  then  food,  however,  consists  ot  \ege 
table  matter,  such  as  grass,  roots,  seeds,  ifec.  They  are  gregarious  in  their  habits,  and  generally 
migrate  in  large  flocks.  The  males  are  larger  than  the  females,  and  often  atloined  with  beautiful 
colors,  while  the  females  are  usually  of  a  more  uniform  and  sober  tint.  In  winter,  most  of  them 
resort  to  the  borders  of  the  sea. 

They  moult  twice  in  the  year,  in  June  and  November ;  in  June,  the  males  acquire  the  female 
plumage  to  a  certain  extent,  but  they  regain,  their  proper  dress  at.  the  second  moult,  and  retain  it 
during  the  breeding  season.  The  nest  is  usnally  placed  on  the  ground  among  reeds  and  sedges 
near  the  water,  sometimes  in  holes  or  in  hollow  trees,  but  i-arely  among  the  branches.  The  eggs 
vary  from  about  eight  to  fourteen  in  number,  and  the  young  are  active  from  the  moment  of  their 
exclusion,  and  soon  take  to  the  water,  where  they  are  as  much  at  home  as  the  old  birds.  As  the 
flesh  of  ducks  is  greatly  valued,  immense  numbers  of  the  wild  ones  are  shot  or  taken  in  other 
ways.    In  England  large  quantities  are  captured  by  decoys,  consisting  of  a  piece  of  water  situated 
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It  frequents  the  lakes  of  the  interior  as  well 
all  seasons,  merely  quitting  the 
shelter  in  the  valleys ;  or,  in  ca 


the  searcoast,  bi  t 
shores,  "where  it  j 
her  nest  on  the  g 
from  ten  to  twel 
mous  hills.     Th     h 

The  Gadwal 
and  America; 
Wilson  says  "it 
rapidity,  and  iitt  rs 
ponds  0¥ergro\s     v  th 
evening." 


m     ly      t 
t  p    t    f   t 


ds  are  cut,  which  are  roofed 
r  with  hoops  and  covered  in 
h  netting.  Into  this  vast 
p  the  ducks  are  enticed  by 
mg ducts  trained forthe  pnr- 

Oenus    ANAb        1 1  s  — Tc 
belongs  t!  e  Common  Wild 

1  LOK  or  M*LLABD      1    boscktts 

1  f  original  ot  ail  the  d  ine&ti 
leties        It    IS     twenty  f  ur 
inches  lona;   and  maiked  with 
green,  chestnut   and  white      It 
IS  an  inhab  tint  ot  all  the  coi  n 
tries  ot   Emope    especially  to 
wul    the    noith     an  I   is    also 
ftl  undant    in    North    Aineiica 
Here  :t  la  mijjiatorj    passing  to 
the  North  m  spring  anl  letini 
ing  to  the    boith  n    autumn 
It  18  plentiful  m  Great  Biitain  it 
exposed  situatioi     it  the  appi  ach  of  winter  ax  I  taking 
winter  visiting  the  estuanes      In  i  wild  stat     the 
mallard  always  pairs   an  1  dnr 
ms  the  pen  d  ot  mci  button  tht 
male,  although  he  takes  no  part 
—  ~  in  the  ptoeess,  aliiays  keeps  m 

the  neighborhood  of  the  female ; 
and  it  is  singular  that  half-bred 
lirds  between  the  wild  and  tame 
varieties  always  exhibit  the  same 
habit,  although  the  ordinary  do- 
mestic drakes  are  polygamous, 
alwaya  endeavoring  to  get  as 
many  wives  as  they  can. 

The  SnovBLBEi,  A.  clypcata, 
— called  also  Broad-Bill  and 
Spoon-Bill — is  seventeen  inches 
long,  and  greatly  prized  for  its 
fl  sh  ;  it  is  also  a  very  beautiful 
p  cies.  It  occasionally  visits 
rs,  particularly  along  their  muddy 
f  w  rms,  &c.  The  female  makes 
it  of  tnfts  of  rushes,  and  lays 


a  w  th  w  th      d  g    =s  llj    I 

gs      Thynga      sadtob      t  first      ry    nshapely,  having  most  € 

I         f    nd  n  E      pad  Am       a 

Ge      D  '^     f  P  n  n  t    n  n  1  es  1  ng,  and  is  common  to  Europe 

,    abunl  nt    n       m  nt  n      n    n  Iidia.      Its  fieah  is  excellent. 

k  1  a.  to  mak     t  1  tfl    It  t-  b    shot;  it  flies  also  with  great 

t       11     tl    t     t  tl  II     I  b  t  1  uder;  is  fond  of  salines  and 

d       h       J    d    d  th     d  well  as  in  the  morning  and 
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gratory      I 


The  Pintail  Duck,  A.  acuta, 
is,  including  the  tail,  twenty-six 
totWLtity  eight  inches  long,  com- 
mon m  Euiope  anii  Ameiica 

The  European  Widbeon,  A 
Ptnelope,  is  Lighteon  imhes  long , 
common  in  Europe,  and  ai-ci 
ikntal  on  the  Atlitntic  coa=t  of 
Iho  United  Stntes 

The  American  "Widgeon  or 
Baldpatb,  a  Americana — Ma 
iica  Ameruana  of  Gmelin — is 
ninrteen  inches  long,  coramon 
m  Notth  America,  accidental  m 
Etiiope 

Ihe  Black  Duck,  A  obscuia, 
IS  twenty  two  inches  long ,  ibun 
danl:  m  the  United  St-ites  ,  not 
yet  tound  in  Euiopi, 

The     &AKQANKT    Or     &DMMKR 

TsAL,  A  giift  gtiedula,  is  siiiteen 
inches  long,  common  m  South 
ern  Europe  and  India 

The  ErroLiSH  Teal,  A.  crena 

—  Vetttn  r  en  of  L  nnieus— is 
fou  teen  and  a  I  alf  nchcs  long ; 

n    on    n  Europe      accidental 
the  eastern  coast  of  the  Unit- 
1  States 

Th  Blue  w  ngbb  Tbal,  A. 
d  scor  a  fiflee  nchcs  long  ; 
fo  n  1  on  the  cistern  coast  of  the 
Un  ted  Stite.  not  yet  noticed 
n  En  oj  e  nor  on  the  Paciiic, 

Tie  Red  BREASTED  Tbal — 
Q  erjuel  laci/a  o/fe- aofBaird 

—  s  fo  nd  on  the  we  tern  coast 
of  No  th  a   1  '^o  th  America. 

Tl  e  Summer  Duck  or  Wood 

Do  K    4  spoma      neteen  inches 

1     g    3  a  very  beaot  ti  1  species ; 

I       d  thronghout  North  Amer- 

a    Mex    0    and  the  West  Tn- 

1    5     ^  1  on    lya       During  the 

vl  ole  ot  our  w  nt    a  they  are  oc- 

o    a  onally  seen    n  the  States 

south  of  tl  e  Pot      ac      On  the 

lOth  of  Jan  arv  I  net  with  two 

on  1  c  e  t  ne  r  P  tersburgh,  in 

V  rg     a     In  the  mo  e  northern 

d  str  ots,  however   they  are  mi- 

to  lay  late    n  Apnl  or  early  n  May.     In- 

1  known  where  the  nest  was  constructed  of  a  few  st  cks  la  d  m  a  fork  of  the 


tl  e  fe  nalo  u  ually  1; 
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branches;  usually,  however,  the  inside  of  a  hollow  tree  is  selected  for  tins  purpose.  On  the  IStli 
of  May  I  visited  a  tree  containing  the  nest  of  a  Summer  Duck,  on  the  banks  of  Tuckahoo  Eiver, 
■New  Jersey.  It  ivas  an  old,  grotesque  white  oalt,  whose  top  had  been  torn  off  by  a  storm.  It 
stood  on  the  declivity  of  the  bank,  about  twenty  yards  from  the  water.  In  tins  hollow  and  broken 
top,  and  about  sixteen  feet  down,  on  the  soft,  decayed  wood,  lay  thirteen  eggs,  snugly  covered 
with  down,  doubtless  taken  from  the  breast  of  the  bird. 

"  This  tree  had  been  occupied,  probably  by  the  same  pair,  for  four  successive  years,  in  breeding 
time;  the  person  who  gave  me  the  information,  and  whoso  house  was  within  twenty  or  thirty 
yards  of  the  tree,  said  tbat  he  had  seen  the  female,  the  spring  preceding,  carry  down  thirteen 
young,  one  by  one,  in  less  than  ten  minutes.  She  caught  them  in  her  bill  by  the  wing  or  back 
of  the  neck,  and  landed  them  safely  at  the  foot  of  the  tree,  whence  she  afterward  led  them  to  the 
water.  The  male  nsualiy  perched  on  an  adjoining  limb,  and  kept  wateh  while  the  female  was 
laying,  and  also  often  while  she  was  sitting.  A  tame  goose  had  chosen  a  hollow  space  at  the 
root  of  the  same  tree,  to  lay  and  hatch  her  young  in. 
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"  Tte  Summer  Duck  seldom  flies  in  flocks  ot  more  th'in  tliree  or  four  iiidividaals  together,  and 
most  commonly  in  pairs,  or  singly.  The  common  note  of  the  drake  is  peet,  peet;  but  when, 
standing  sentinel,  he  sees  danger,  he  mates  a  noise  not  unlike  the  crowing  of  a  young  cock — 
oe  eek!  oe  eehf  Their  food  consists  principally  ot  acoins,  seeds  of  the  wild  oats,  and  insects. 
Their  flesh  is  inferior  to  that  of  the  blue-winged  teal.  Among  other  gandy  feathei-a  with  which 
the  Indiana  ornament  the  calumet  or  pipe  of  peace,  the  skin  of  the  head  and  neck  of  the  summer 
dack  is  frequently  seen  covering  the  stem.  This  beautiful  bird  has  often  been  tamed,  and  soon 
becomes  so  familiar  as  to  permit  one  to  stroke  its  back  with  the  hand.  I  have  seen  individuals 
so  tamed  in  various  parts  of  the  Union."  It  is  called  Wood-Dv^k  from  breeding  in  hollow  trees, 
and  Summer  Duck  from  remaining  with  us  during  the  summer.  It  rarely  visits  the  sea-shore  or 
salt  marshes,  its  favorite  haunts  being  the  solitary,  deep,  and  muddy  creelis,  ponds,  and  mill-dams 
of  the  interior. 

The  Makdakib  Duok,  Fan-tail  Duck,  or  Chinese  Teal,  A.  f/alericulala,  is  remarkable  for 
the  brilliancy  of  its  plumage,  a  fine  green  crest  on  the  head,  a  fan-shaped  tnfl  of  feathers  on  the 
back,  and  still  more  for  its  conjugal  fidelity.  It  is  said  never  to  mat*  a  second  time.  In  regard 
to  this  Mr.  Davis  furnishes  the  following  particulars;  "From  an  aviary  containing  a  pair  of 
these  birds  at  Macao,  the  drake  happened  ono  night  to  bo  stolen.  The  duck  was  perfectly  incon- 
solable, like  Calypso  after  tho  departure  of  Ulysses,  She  retired  into  a  comer,  neglected  her  food 
and  person,  refused  all  society,  and  rejected  with  disdain  the  proffer  of  a  second  love.  In  a  few 
days  the  purloined  duck  was  recovered  and  brought  back.  The  mutual  demonstrations  of  joy 
were  excessive ;  and  what  is  more  singular,  the  true  hnsband,  as  if  informed  by  his  partner  of 
what  had  happened  in  his  absence,  pounced  upon  the  would-be  lover,  tore  oat  his  eyes,  and  in- 
jured him  so  much  that  he  soon  after  died  of  his  wounds,"  This  species  is  domesticated  in  China 
and  Japan. 

The  preceding  are  generally  included  under  the  genus  Anas :  the  following,  though  distributed 
in  various  genera,  have  nevertheless  tho  genera!  characteristics  of  the  true  ducks. 

Genus  TADOENA:  Tadoma-. — This  includes  the  European  Slieldrakes.  The  Roddy  Shel- 
drake, T,  rutila,  is  twenty-six  inches  long,  and  distributed  throughout  Europe  and  Asia.  Its 
voice  when  flying  is  lite  a  clarionet ;  sometimes  it  cries  like  a  peacock,  and  sometimes  it  clucks  like 
a  hen.     The  Tartars  say  its  flesh  is  poisonous ;  Baron  de  Tott  says  he  tasted  of  it  and  found  it 
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cx(,ee  1  ugly  goo  1  for  nothing  The  Common  Eukopkan  Sheldrake,  or  BuBRow-DtrcK,  T. 
ulpar'i  r  si  e  ty  fonr  he?  long  a  1  aomet  n  es  breeds  in  mhhit-burrows.  It  is  fouiid  in  all 
]arts    tLrop      I    tl      _)  k    y     t  s  callcl  S/y  (  oo  c  o    ac  o  nt  of  its  tricks.    When  a  person 

_  —  cornea  near  its  nest  it  pretends 

to  have  a  wing  hroteii,  and  wad- 
dles away  in  a  doleful  manner, 
the  wing  trailing  on  the  ground ; 
when  the  stranger  has  pursued 
it  in  vain  for  some  time,  it  sud- 
denly tates  flight,  and  leaves  tl  e 
outwitted  Orcadian  gapirg  with 

The  Eider  Duck,  Somaleria 
molUssirna,  is  twenty-five  inches 
long,  and  is  remartable  for  its 
soft  down.  It  is  found  through- 
out the  north  of  Europe  and  of 
North  Ainerica,and  usually  builds 
its  nests  on  the  rocty  precipices 
which  oTerhangthe  ocean.  The 
down  so  much  valued  is  plucked 
off  the  breast  by  the  female  to 
line  her  nest,  Nuttall  says :  "As 
soon  as  the  young  are  hatched  they  are  led  to  the  water  by  their  attentive  parent,  and  there 
remain,  excepting  in  the  night  and  in  tempestuous  weather.  Their  greatest  enemy,  besides 
man,  is  the  Saddle-Back  Gull ;  the  young,  however,  elude  his  pursuit  by  diving,  at  which  both 
old  and  young  are  very  expert.  The  down,  though  so  valuable,  is  neglected  in  Labrador.  It  is 
so  light  and  elastic,  that  two  or  three  pounds  of  it,  pressed  into  a  ball  that  may  be  held  in  the 
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tand,  will  swell  out  to  such  an  e-^tent  as  to  fill  and  distend  tlio  foot-covering  of  a  large  bed. 
The  best  kind,  termed  hve-doim,  is  that  which  the  Eider  pliicks  to  line  the  nest ;  the  down  taken 
from  the  dead  bird  la  greatly  inferior,  and  it  is  larp  that  so  valuable  a  bird  is  now  killed  for  the 

purpose.  To  augment  the  quan- 
tity of  down  from  the  same  bird, 
the  eggs,  which  are  vciy  palat- 
able, are  takenand eaten,  and  the 
fem'ilo  again  strips  hcrsplf  to 
covei  the  second  and  am  Her 
hatcl  It  tl  e  1  est  be  a  secon  1 
tme  il  ndercd  as  the  (emole 
can  turn  sh  o  add  tional  Im  ng 
tl  e  male  now  1  nds  h  s  a  d  and 
strips  the  covete  1  down  from  h  s 
1  reast,  wh  cb  is  well  known  by 
ta  paler  color  The  last  laj  ng 
of  only  two  o  three  e^g  ,  al 
ways  left  to  kindle  their  hopes 
of  progeny,  for  if  this  be  taken 
theywill  abandon  the  place;  but 
thus  indulged,  they  continue  to 
retarn  the  following  year,  ac- 
companied bytheiryonng.  The 
_,  '~        _^      "■ — '^^  most  southern  breeding  place  of 

EIDER  DO0S9.  this  species  in  Europe  is  the  Fern 

Isles,  on  the  coast  of  Northum- 
berland ;  and  voyagers  who  have  ventured  to  the  dreary  extremity  of  Arctic  Europe,  hear,  in  sum- 
mer, frona  the  caverns  and  rocks  of  the  final  capo,  the  deep  moan  of  the  complaining  Eider,  The 
Qggs  are  commonly  five  or  six,  but  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  upward  of  ten  in  the  same  nest,  which  ia 
thus  occupied  peaceably  by  two  females.  In  Norway  and  Iceland  the  Eider  districts  are  considered 
as  valuable  property,  carefully  preserved,  and  transmitted  by  inheritance.  There  are  spots  that  con- 
tain many  hundreds  of  these  nesta,  and  the  Icelanders  are  at  the  utmost  pains  to  invite  the  Eiders, 
each  into  his  own  estate;  andwhen  they  perceive  that  theybegin  to  frequent  some  of  the  islets  which 
maintain  herds,  they  soon  remove  the  cattle  and  dogs  to  the  main-land,  to  procure  the  Eiders  an 
undisturbed  retreat;  and  to  accommodate  them,  sometimes  cut  out  holes  in  rows  on  the  smooth 
sloping  banks,  of  which,  to  save  themselves  trouble,  they  willingly  take  possession  and  form  their 
n  made  many  small  islands  for  this  purpose,  by  disjoining  promon- 
'n  these  retreats  of  peace  and  solitude  that  the  Eiders  love  to 
verse  to  nestle  near  habitations,  if  they  experience  no  molestation, 
s  I  myself  have  witnessed,  may  walk  among  these  birds  while  they 
;  he  may  even  take  the  e^s,  and  yet  they  will  renew  their  laying 
as  often  as  three  times.'  According  to  the  relation  of  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  on  the  8th  of  June, 
at  Vidoe,  the  Eider-Dacks,  at  all  other  times  of  the  year  perfectly  wild,  had  now  assembled  in 
great  numbers  to  nestle.  The  boat  by  which  they  approached  the  shore  passed  through  multi- 
tudes of  these  beautiful  birds,  which  scarcely  gave  themselves  the  trouble  to  go  out  of  the  way. 
Between  the  landing  place  and  the  governor's  house  the  ground  was  strewed  with  thora,  and  it 
required  some  caution  to  avoid  treading  on  the  nests.  The  drakes  were  walking  about,  uttering 
a  sound  very  like  the  cooing  of  doves,  and  were  even  more  familiar  than  the  common  domestic 
ducks.  All  round  the  house,  on  the  garden  wall,  on  the  roofs,  and  even  in  the  inside  of  the 
houses,  and  in  the  chapel,  were  numbers  of  ducks  sitting  on  their  nests.  Such  as  had  not  been 
long  on  the  nest  generally  left  it  on  being  approached  ;  but  those  that  had  more  than  one  or  two 
eg^  sat  perfectly  quiet,  sutfering  us  to  touch  them,  and  sometimes  making  a  gentle  use  of  their 
bills  to  remove  our  hands.  When  a  drake  happens  to  be  near  his  mate,  he  is  extremely  agitated 
Vol.  II.— 41 


nests.     These  people  have  e 
tories  from  the  continent.     It  if 
settle ;  though  they  are  not 
'A  person,'  says  Horrobow, ' 
are  sitting  and  not  scare  them ; 
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when  any  one  ippro'K  hps  her  He  ]>a6ses  and  repisses  between  her  and  the  object  of  liIs  snspi- 
cion,  laising  hia  hni  1  ■ind  cnoing  One  female,  dunno;  the  whole  time  of  laying,  generally  gives 
half  a  pound  of  neat  down,  and  donWe  that  qoantity  betore  cleansing  " 

The  King  Duck,  S.  specta- 
bihs,  IB  a  trifle  smaller  than  the 
precedmg;  it  so  much  resem- 
bles it  m  habits  that  it  is  some- 
timps  called  the  Kinff  JSider  ; 
1  tn  1  m  the  Arctic  regions  of 
1    I  >pe,  Asia,  and  N.  America. 

"^teller's  Western  Duck, 
"i  irfisjKt!', nineteen  inches  long, 
mhxlits  the  western  parts  of 
N  ith  America,  Europe,  and 
\-.n,  and  it  has  been  accidental- 
l\  II  tt  with  in  England. 

Ihi,  Spectacled EiD KB, Zom- 
2'}  oiietta  Fischeri,  is  found  on  the 
coast  of  Russian  America. 

The  Velvet  Scoter,  Oidemia 
*j('cix— De  Kay's  Wkite-%oinged 
Coot — 22  inches  long;  is  com- 
mon m  Enrope  and  N.  America. 

The-  GoMMOH  Scoter  of  Eu- 
rope 0  ni(/ta  is  nineteen  inches 
lon^  common  m  the  feonth  of 
Europe 

The  bURF  Scoter  or  Coot,  0. 
[  eripinllata  twenfy-one  inches 
loi,  18  common  in  North 
Ameuca    m,  idental  m  Europe. 

The  Common  Amerioam  Sco- 
ter 0  Americana  sometimes 
called  £)  oati  6!^^  i  Cont  isabun- 
t  along  tlie  "jc  i  (.oa^it  of  N. 

The  Huron  Scoter,  0.  bi- 
data  IS  found  m  fill  and 
tei  on  Late  Hnron  and  the 

The  Long  niLiEn  Scoter, 
Peliortetta  Ttouhridgii,  ■miomiA 
in  ■winter  along  the  southern 
coiat  of  Cahtomia 

The  Red  crested  Whistlino 
T)\iOK,Fv.l  gw^a  rtiySmo,  IS  twenty 
two  inches  long;  found  through- 
ont  Europe  and  Asia. 

The  Pochard  or  Dpn-Bird,  F.  ferina,  nineteen  and  a  half  inches  long,  resembling  tlie  Can- 
vas-Ba«k  of  the  United  States,  is  found  in,  parts  of  Europe  ;  in  England  it  is  called  Red-headed 
Poker  and  Red-eyed  Poker, 

The  Red-Head,  F.  erytkrocephala,  is  eighteen  inches  long;  found  in  North  America.  It  was 
formerly  considered  as  identical  with  the  preceding.     It  closely  resembles  the  Canvas-Back. 
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The  Ferruginous  Duck  or  White- Eye,  F.  nyroca,  is  sixteen  iuchcs  long ;  common  ia  Europe. 
The  Scaup  Duok,  F.  raarito— called  Broad-Bill,  Blue-Bill,  Black-Head,  and  Eaft-Buck  in 
this  country — ia  ninetuen  inclies  long ;  common  in  Europe  and  America. 

The  Amebican  Scaup  Duok, 
F.  mariloides — the  C  a  e  e  it 
Broad-Bill  of  De  Kay— ia  com- 
mon in  Nortli  America ;  acci- 
dental in  Europe.  (See  p.  324.) 
llie  Bastard  Broad-Bill, 
F.  rujitorgues — the  Ring-Neck 
Duck  of  Anduhon — 16  inches 
long,  is  found  from  Massachu- 
setts to  Mexico. 

The  Cabvas-Back,  F.  valiane- 
ria —  iyihya  valunei  ia  of  Bona- 
piite — 18  20  inches  long  ;  gen- 
eral color  ibo\e  grayi&h-white, 
With  numeions  niinite  undulate 
mg  bars  of  black  lump  black- 
ish head  and  neck  chestnut 
red  neck  anJ  bitist  brownish- 
black  1  encatli  w  hitt  It  is  al- 
together an  Amcnein  bird ; 
Btani=  unrnaled  foi  the  table; 
bieeds  in  higb  northern  lati- 
tudes appcire  on  our  coasts 
fiom  til  North  about  the  mid- 
dle of  Octoboi  Wilaon  says  : 
\  tew  descend  to  tl  c  Hudson 
ind  Delaware  but  the  great 
ly  lesort  to  the  numerous 
-s  belonung  t  ant  in  the 
„liborhood  of  Ch  sapoake 
\  partii-ulaily  the  Susque- 
nah  the  Patapso  Poto- 
1  and  James  Ruer^  which 
11  pcarto  be  theirgeneral  winter 
;  rendezvous  Bejond  this,  to  the 
=  south  I  cin  fin]  no  ccitain  ac- 
counts of  them  At  the  Sus- 
quehannah  th  y  are  called  Can- 
tos Bacls  on  the  Potomac, 
White  Baik),  and  on  James 
River  Sheldrakes  They  are 
seldom  found  it  a  great  distance 
np  any  of  these  n\  ers,  or  even  in 
the  salt-water  hay;  hut  in  that  particular  part  of  tide-water  where  a  certain  grass-like  plant  grows,  on 
the  roots  of  which  they  feed.  This  plant,  which  is  said  to  be  a  species  ot  vallaneria,  groftB  on  fresh- 
water shoals  of  from  seven  to  nine  feet,  in  long,  narrow,  grass-like  blades,  of  four  or  five  feet  in  length; 
the  root  is  white,  and  has  some  resemblance  to  small  celery.  This  grass  is  in  many  places  so  thick 
that  a  boat  can  with  difficulty  be  rowed  through  it,  it  so  impedes  the  oars.  The  shores  are  lined  with 
large  quantities  of  it,  torn  up  by  the  ducks,  and  drifted  np  by  the  winds,  lying,  like  hay,  in  wind- 
rows,    "Wherever  this  plant  grows  in  abundance,  the  Canvas-Backs  may  be  expected,  either  to 
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pay  occasional  visits  or  to  make  it  tkeiT  regular  residence  during  the  winter.  It  occurs  in  some 
parts  of  the  Hudson ;  in  the  Delaware  near  Gloucester,  a  few  miles  below  Philadelphia ;  and  in 
most  of  the  rivers  that  fell  info  the  Chesapeate,  to  each  of  which  paiticular  places  these  ducka 
resort ;  while  in  waters  unprovided  with  this  nutritive  plant,  they  are  altogether  unknown, 
"On  tlie  first  arrival  of  these  birds  in  the  Susquehannah,  near  Havre-de-Grace,  they  are  gen- 
rally  lean ;  but  such  is  the  abundance  of  their  fevorite  food  that,  toward  the  beginning  of  No- 


vember, they  are  in  pretty  good  order.     They  are  excellent  d 


I  with  great  speed  a 
agility.  They  sometimes  j 
semblo  in  euch  multitndeg  as 
cover  several  acres  of  the  liv 


and  when  they  rise  suddenly, 
produce  a  noise  resembling 
thunder.  They  float  about  these 
shoals,  diving  and  tearing  up 
the  grass  by  the  roots,  which  is 
the  only  part  they  eat.  They 
are  extremely  shy,  and  can 
rarely  be  approached,  unless  by 
stratagem.  When  wounded  in 
the  wing  they  dive  to  such  pro- 
digious distances,  and  with  such 
rapidity,  continuing  it  so  perse- 
veringly,  and  with  such  cunning 
and  active  vigor,  as  almost  al- 
ways to  render  the  pursuit  hope- 
less. From  the  great  demand 
^2  )  ^or  these  ducks,  and  the  high 

price  they  uniformly  bring  in 

t  within  gunshot  of  them.     The  most  successful  way 

by  means  of  a  dog,  while  the  gunner  li 


market,  various  modes  are  practiced  to  g 
is  said  to  be  decoying  them  to  the  shore  by  means  of  a  dog, 

cealed  in  a  proper  situation.  The  dog,  if  properly  trained,  plays  backward  and  forward  along  the 
mai^n  of  the  water;  and  the  ducks,  observing  his  maneuvers,  enticed  perhaps  by  cariosity,  grad- 
ually approach  the  shore,  until  they  are  sometimes  within  twenty  or  thirty  yards  of  the  spot 
where  the  gunner  lies  concealed,  and  from  which  he  rakes  thcra,  first  on  the  water,  and  then  as 
they  rise.  This  method  is  called  tolling  them  in.  If  the  ducks  seem  difiicult  to  decoy,  any  glar- 
ing object,  such  as  a  red  handkerchief,  is  fixed  round  the  dog's  middle,  or  to  his  tail ;  and  this 
rarely  fails  to  attract  them.  Sometimes,  by  moonlight,  the  sportsman  directs  his  skiff  toward  a 
flock  whose  position  he  had  previously  ascertained,  keeping  within  the  projecting  shadow  of  some 
wood,  bank,  or  headland,  and  paddles  along  so  silently  and  imperceptibly  as  often  to  approach 
within  fifteen  or  twenty  yards  of  a  flock  of  many  thousands,  among  whom  he  generally  makes 
great  slaughter. 

"  Many  other  stratagems  are  practiced,  and,  indeed,  every  plan  that  the  ingenuity  of  the  expe- 
rienced sportsman  can  suggest,  to  approach  within  gunshot  of  these  birds ;  but  of  ah  the  modes 
pursued,  none  intimidate  them  so  much  as  shooting  them  by  night ;  and  they  soon  abandon  the 
place  whore  they  have  been  thus  repeatedly  shot  at.  During  the  day  they  are  dispersed  about ; 
but  toward  evening  collect  in  large  flocks,  and  come  into  the  mouths  of  creeks,  where  they  often 
ride  as  at  anchor,  with  their  head  under  their  wing,  asleep,  there  being  always  sentinels  awake 
ready  to  raise  an  alarm  on  the  least  appearance  of  danger.  Even  when  feeding  and  diving  in 
small  parties,  the  whole  never  go  down  at  one  time,  but  some  are  still  left  alone  on  the  Jook-oat. 

"When  the  winter  sets  ia  severely,  and  the  river  is  frozen,  the  Canvas-Backa  retreat  to  ifa 
confluence  with  the  bay,  occasionally  frequenting  air-holes  in  the  ice,  which  are  sometimes  made 
for  the  purpose,  immediately  above  their  favorite  grass,  to  entice  them  within  gunshot  of  the  hut 
or  bush,  which  is  nsually  flxed  at  a  proper  distance,  and  where  the  gunner  lies  concealed,  ready 
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to  take  advantage  of  their  diatress,  A  Mr,  Hili,  who  hvea  near  Jamca  Eiver,  at  a  place  ealled 
Herring  Creek,  informs  me  that,  one  severe  winter,  he  and  another  person  broke  a  hole  in  the  ice, 
about  twenty  hy  forty  feet,  immediately  over  a  shoal  of  grass,  and  took  their  stand  on  the  shore 
in  a  hut  of  bmsb,  each  having  three  guns  well  loaded  with  large  shot.  The  ducks,  which 
were  flying  up  and  down  the  river  in  great  extremity,  soon  crowded  to  this  place,  so  that  the 
whole  open  space  was  not  only  covered  with  them,  but  vast  numbers  stood  on  the  ice  around  it. 
They  had  three  rounds,  firing  both  at  once,  and  picked  np  eighty-eight  Canvas-Backs,  and 
might  have  collected  more,  had  they  been  able  to  get  to  the  extremity  of  the  ice  after  the 
w  und  \    nes. 

Tt     Tanvas-Back,  in  the  rich,  juicy  tenderness  of  its  flesh,  and  its  delicacy  of  flavor,  stands 
al  d  by  the  whole  of  its  tribe,  in  this  or  perhaps  any  other  quarter  of  the  world. 


11     th  rs   d  ubtleaa 

At         p  bl      d  nn  rs, 

rsal   f        t  Tl   y  n  t 

mag     t   n  of  th      ag 

n%  t  hiB  n  t  b    n 


k  11  d    n  the  watei-s  of  the  Ches 

f    m  th    great  abundance  of  their  favorite  food  which  th        1    >d 
hot  Is,  and  particular  entertainments,  the   Canvas-Bacl 
o  ly  gra      but  dignify  the  table,  and  their  very  name  en    y    to  th 
p       e  the  most  comfortable  and  exhilarating  ideas.     K  n    u  1 

un        n  n  to  pay  from  one  to  three  dollars  a  pair  for  th       du  k      and      d     1  at   u  h  t  m 
if  they  can,  they  must  be  had,  whatever  may  be  the  price. 

"  The  Canvas-Back  will  feed  readily  on  grain,  especially  wheat,  and  may  be  decoyed  to  par- 
ticular places  by  baiting  them  with  that  grain  for  several  successive  days.  Some  few  years  since 
a  vessel  loaded  with  wheat  was  wrecked  near  the  entrance  of  Great  Egg  Harbor,  in  the  autumn, 
and  went  to  pieces.  The  wheat  floated  out  in  vast  quantities,  and  the  whole  surface  of  the  bay 
was  in  a  few  days  covered  with  ducks  of  a  kind  altogether  unknown  to  the  people  of  that  quarter. 
The  gunners  of  the  neighborhood  collected  in  boats,  in  every  direction,  shooting  them ;  and  so  suc- 
cessful were  they,  that,  as  Mr.  Beaaley  informs  me,  two  hundred  and  forty  were  killed  in  one  day." 

The  TuPTBB  Duck,  F.  cris- 
tafa,  II  1 '7  inches  long;  widely 
di'.tiibuted  in  Europe  and  Asia. 
The  LoNO-TAiLED  Duck  or 
Otd^ifb,  F.  fflacialis,  length 
^  i^iiteen  inches,  not  including 
111  Ijng  tail-feathers;  is  com- 
uiL  n  in  Europe  and  North  Amer- 
ica In  the  Southern  States  it 
IS  called  South  Souther/)/,  on  ac- 
count of  its  cry. 

The  Golbbn-Eyei,  F.  clangula, 
Bueephala  Americana  of  Baird 
— called  Battle-Winys  by  the 
boat  shooters  in  England  — is 
nmcteen  inches  long;  builds  in 
hollow  trees  near  tlie  water, 
twelve  to  twenty  feet  from  the 
ground  Soon  ifter  the  joung  arc  hatched,  the  female  caines  them  one  by  one  under  her  bill, 
pressed  to  her  neck,  to  the  water     This  species  belongs  to  both  Europe  and  America. 

BAhhOw's  Gulden  El  E,  Bvcephala  Islaiidtca,  is  found  in   Iceland   and  on   the  St.  Law- 

The  Harlequin  Duck  F  hiitnomca,  is  a  very  beiutitul  hut  small  species,  fourteen  inches 
long,  fond  of  the  cd lying  waters  of  ciscadei     common  m  North  America;  rare  in  Europe. 

The  Pied  Dock,  F  labradma,  eighteen  inthe^  lont,,  is  common  on  the  northeast  coast  of 
North  Aminca  It  is  the  Gamptolmmus  Labradonai,  of  Gny ,  called  SkunJc-Head  and  Sand- 
Skoal  Duck  on  the  coast  of  New  Jersey. 

The  Buffle-Head,  F.  albeola,  is  thirteen  inches  long ;  builds  in  hollows  of  trees;  common  in  the 
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i  la  tke  Sptnf  Duck  ot  Niittall 
the  Indian 


3  aeveiitpen 


.  and  is  so  called  by 
.,  on  account  of  its  ex- 
pertnesi  in  diving ;  for  the  same 
reason  the  whites  call  it  lAitle 
Drppm  It  is  also  named  But- 
t€)  Box  ind  Butter-Ball. 

The  EuDDY  Dock,  F.  ruhida, 
IS  fifteen  inches  long ;  aboDd- 
ant  throughoat  the  interior  of 
North  America;  more  rare  on 
the  coast ;  is  known  by  the 
names  of  Salt-water  Teal,  Dun- 
Btrd,  Dun-Diver,  and  Looby, 

In  addition  to  these,  the  Smith- 
sonian Catalogue  has  the  fol- 
lowing Little  Black-Ebab, 
Ji"  affims;  Ring-Nbck  Duck, 
F  coUaris ;  Elack-masked 
Duck,  UrismatJtra  Domirnca, 
i&c  ,  all  known  in  American 
waters 

Crenus  MERGTJS  :  Mergits. — 
This  includes  the  Mergansers, 
which  are  noted  for  a  thin, 
roundish  bill,  with  a  hooked  nail 
at  the  point.  They  inhabit  cold, 
northern  regions ;  are  very  act- 
ive ofl  the  water,  swimming  and 
diving  with  the  utmost  fiicility, 
ind  ieedmg  voraciously  on  fishes 
and  aquatic  insects.  The  nest 
IS  composed  of  roots,  grass,  Ac^ 
and  IS  placed  near  the  water, 
iTi  caled    among    bushes    and 

11  <.  Hooded  Mbbqanseh,  J/. 

/?ii«s,  a  very  handsome  bird, 

1      nmLteen    inches    long;    the 

1    ilctnimentcd  with  a  half-cir- 

(.ulir  cri-st ;    common  in  North 

Araiiica;  accidental  in  Europe. 

Tl  IS  13  the  Hooded  Sheldrake 

ct  Dc    Kay,  and   is   popularly 

called  Hairy-Head  and   Waler- 

PheaA  ini  along  our  coast. 

The  Smew  or  White  Nun,  Jf. 

Europe ,  ai-cidental  in  tlio  United 


albellus.  If 
States 

The  Ebb  bbeastbd  Merganser,  M  serralor,  k  twent)  c 
Noith  Amuii,i      This  i*  the  Bedhreailed  Sheldrnle  of  De  Kay  • 
nil    ^  hi^lhr,  a.n'\  Pied  bhfldrakf 

Ihe  GoosANDBB,  jy  merjfawm— fiar/fof  theFrent-h,  Gansen  ^(ijier  of  the  Germans,  and  i/erj/o 
ol  the  Italians — is  a  large  species,  twenty  six  and  a  half  inches  long ,  found  in  Europe  and 


e  inches  long ;  found  in  Europe  and 
s  popularly  called  Saw- 
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\menca.  It  is  the  Buff-breasted 
bheldtake  of  De  Kay,  and  is 
Bometimes  called  Saw-Bill  and 
Du7t  Diver  on  our  coasL 

THE  COLYMBID^. 

Th  s  family  comprises  the 
Grebes  and  Divers. 

Genus  PODICBPS:  Fodi- 
cep'< — Thia  includes  the  Grebes, 
lively  and  active  swimniera  ■whieU 
haunt  the  sea  as  well  as  fresh 
waters,  and  are  \ery  etptrt  div 
ers,  whence  they  are  popularly 
called  Dippers  m  this  country 
They  feed  on  fishes,  fiogs,  cms 
ta(,ea,  and  insects  There  are 
several  species  vltj  widelj  dis 
tnbuted 

The  Great  ruBSTEn  (jbebe, 
P  criittatw,  twenty  Me  inches 
long  IS  found  m  Europe  and 
North  Ameni"a  in  thi^  country 
it  IS  visually  met  ivith  in  secluded 
ponis  and  lali.es  in  the  interior 

The  Ebbmikbd  Gkbbe,  P 
r  ibrzcollis,  is  sixteen  and  a  half 
inches  long;  found  in  Europe 
and  North  America ;  a  rare  spe- 
cies  however. 

The  SctATONiAN  or  HomJUD 
Gebbb,  p.  eornutus,  is  fourteen 
inches  long ;  common  to  both 
Europe  and  America.  In  this 
country  it  is  known  by  the  vari- 
ous expressive  titles  of  Dipper, 
Water-  Witch,  and  Hell-Diver, 

The  Eaked  Grebe,  P.  auHtus, 
IS  twelve  inches  long,  and  is 
found  in  Europe  and  parts  of 
North  America. 

The  Little  GnEBK,D 
or  DiBOHicK,  J-,  miw! 
and  a  half  inches  long ; 
m  Europe. 

The  PiED  Dabohiok  or  Dip- 
per, P  CarolineTisis,  is  thirteen 
and  a  half  inches  long,  and  is 
peculiar  to  North  America. 

(?™usCOLYMBUS;  Colym- 
bus — Thia  includes  several  re- 
markable species  called  Divers,. 
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md  in  the  breeding 


d  remaining  for  a  long  time  under  water.  During 
the  breeding  season  tliejfrequent 
!sl onda  and  interior  lakea and  pools 
of  fresh  water,  where  they  make 
thiir  nests  among  reeds  and  flags 
some  thirty  or  forty  yards  from 
the  water's  edge.  The  ^gs  aro 
two  to  three.  Their  wings  are 
short,  but  their  flight  is  strong 
and  lapid.  They  prefer,  how- 
evei,  to  dive  rather  than  take 
wing  Tlieir  legs  are  placed  so 
for  behind  that  they  cannot  walk 
upon  them ;  still  they  shove 
themselves  along  on  the  ground 
byjeils,  nibbing  the  breast  on 
the  ground.  They  make  a  reg- 
ukr  path  from  the  water  to  their 

The  Great  rfoETHERU  Diver 
or  Loon,  C,  glacialis,  thirty-two 
inthns  long;    ranges  from  28° 
to  7"°  north  latitude,  and  is  co' 
mon  to  both  Europe  and  Ai 
erica      {See  p.  303.) 

The  Blaok-throated  Diver, 
C  arcttcus,  is  twenty-nino  inches 
long,  found  in  Europe  and  Ai 


The  Red-throated  Diver,  C. 
'■epten  tnonalis,  twenty-font  in  eh  es 
long,  IS  common  in  Europe  and 
AmLrica.  This  is  called  Scape- 
G   we  on  our  coast. 

Genua   URIA  :     Uria. — This 

eludes  the  Guillemots,  resem- 

Uii  g  the  divei-s  :  they  are  oce- 

iiiie  birds,  and  swim  and  dive 

well  aiiJ  thus  are  able  to  secure 

the  small  fishes  and  crnstacea  on 

h  ch  they  feed. 

ilc  Common  Guillemot,  U. 

—the   Willock  or  Tinker- 

cf  England — is    eighteen 

1    5  long;  lays  a  single  e^, 

I        cf  different  birds  differing 

jlor;  found  in  the  northern 

regions  of'  Europe  and  America. 

According  to  Yarrell  this  is  the 

Foolfh    Guillemot   of  Pennant 

and  ethers,  so  called  because  it 

allows  itself  to  be  taken  by  the 

the  Murre  of  De  Kay  and  Nnttall 
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Tho  Black  Guillemot,  XJ.  grylle,  ia  thirteen  inches  long  ;  found  in  tlie  aretic  regions  of  Eu- 
rope and  America;  is  occasionally  met  with  on  our  coast. 

Tho  Thick-billed  or  Bruhnich's  Guillemot,  U.  Brunnichii,  eighteen  inches  long ;  found  in 
northern  regions  of  Europe  and  America.  This  is  according  to  Yarrell;  the  Smithsonian  Cata- 
l<^ue  makes  two  distinct  species,  the  Thick-hilled  and  BrunnicKs,  and  calls  the  latter  the  Murre. 

The  EiNOKD  or  Bridled  Guillemot,  U.  lacrymans,  is  eighteen  inches  long;  found  in  Europe. 

THE  ALCAD^. 

These  consist  of  the  Auks  and  Puffins  of  the  Arctic  Seas,  and  the  Penguins  of  tho  Antarctic 
Seas :  tliey  have  tlie  feet  placed  very  far  back,  close  to-the  hinder  extteniity  of  the  body,  which 
adapts  them  admirably  for  swimming.  They  do  not  support  themselves  when  on  land  merely 
upon  the  toes,  as  is  the  caso  with  most  other  birds,  but  upon  the  whole  lower  sui-face  of  the  tarsus, 
which  is  usually  fiimished  with  a  sort  of  sole  to  adapt  it  for  this  purpose.  The  wings  are  very 
small,  sometimes,  as  in  tho  Penguins  and  the  Great  Auk,  rudimentary,  and  covered  only  with  a 
scaly  skin ;  in  other  cases  they  are  covered  with  feathers  and  fnrnished  with  quills,  so  that  the  birds 
are  capable  of  rising  into  the  air,  although  their  flight  is  by  no  means  powerful.  The  beak  is  com- 
pressed and  short,  sometimes  booked  at  the  tip,  and  the  plumage  is  exceedingly  thick  and  close. 

Genus  FRATEECULA;  Fraterev.la.—T\n&  includes  the  Arctic  Pcitin,  F.  arctica — Maine 
KaAPerroquetduNordoiHafi  French— twelve  inches  long;  it  fiieswith  fecility,  is  migratory,  feeds 
on  young  fish,  marine  Crustacea,  and  insects ;  lays  one  egg  in  a  erevice  in  the  rocks,  or  in  a  burrow 
three  feet  deep,  which  it  digs  in  the  earth  ;  found  along  the  rocky  coasts  of  Europe  and  America. 
This  is  the  Sea-Parrot  and  Coulter-Neb  of  English  authors,  and  the  Mormon  arcticus  of  lUiger. 

Other  species  are  the  Common  Puffin,  Mormon,  glaeialis  of  Leach;  the  Horned  Puffin, 
M.  eorniculatus  of  Naumann,  and  the  Tuftbd  PurriH,  M,  cirrJmtus  of  Bonaparte. 

G<m,us  ALCA  :  Alca. — This  includes  the  Great  Auk,  A.  impennis,  thirty-two  inches  long ;  it 
feeds  on  fish  ;  builds  in  the  crevices  of  rocks ;  lays  one  e^  the  siae  of  a  swan's.  The  wings  are 
little  more  than  fins,  and  do  not  enable  the  bird  to  fly,  hut  they  are  very  efiieient  as  oars  in 
swimming.     It  is  found  along  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Seas ;  occasionally  on  the  coasts  of  E 

Vol.  ir.— 42. 
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cf  tht.  EnglisK  Cyclopedia  of  Natural  History 
— A.  tarda,  i&  fifteen  inches  iong;  lays 
one  egg  the  size  of  that  of  a  turkey.     Its 
wings  are  tolerably  well  developed,  and 
are  need  for  flight,  as  well  as  for  pro- 
gressioa  when  the  bird  is  under  water. 
It  swarms  in  the  high  regions  of  the  At- 
lantic and  Pacific,  and  is  common  along 
the  Tocty  coasts  of  Great  Britain,     Ray 
says :    "  It  lays,  sits,  and  brings  up  its 
oniig  on  the  ledges  of  the  craggy  cliffs 
,  1  steep  rocks  by  the  sea-shores,  that 
I  broken  and  divided  into  many,  as  it 
ei(:,  stairs  or  shelves,  together  with  the 
)ulter-nebs  and  guillemots.  TheManks- 
en  are  wont  to  compare  these  rocks, 
with  the  birds  sitting  upon  them  iu  breed- 
ing time,  to  an  apothecary's  shop — the 
ledgesoftherocksresemblingthe  shelves, 
and  the  birds  tlie  pots.     About  the  Isle 
of  Man  are  very  high  olifis  broken  in  this 
manner  into  many  ledges,  one  above  an- 
other, from  top  to  bottom.    They  are  wont 
to  let  down  men  by  ropes  from  the  tops  of 
the  cliffs  to  fake  away  the  eggs  and  young  ones.     They  take  also  the  birds  themselves  when  they 
are  sitting  upon  their  eggs,  with  snares  fastened  to  the  ends  of  long  poles,  and  put  about  the 
necks  of  the  birds.     They  build  no  nests,  but  lay  their  e^^s  upon  the  bare  rocks." 

The  gathering  of  the  eggs  of  sea-fowl,  as  well  as  the  birds  themselves  for  their  feathers,  along 
the  steepling  rocks  of  the  Hebrides,  the  Shetlands,  and  the  Orkneys,  and  other  places  around  the 
British  Islands,  in  which  the  adventurous  fowlers  are  swung  over  the  cliffe,  five  hundred  or  a  thou- 
sand feet  above  the  waves,  has  often  been  described  as  one  of  the  most  perilous  of  human  pnrsmts. 
Nuttall,  speaking  of  the  multitudes  of  auks  on  the  Isle  of  Wight,  says:  "The  eggs  being  es- 
teemed a  delicacy,  particularly  for  salads,  the  fishermen  and  other  indigent  and  adventurous 
inhabitants  traverse  the  precipices  in  search  of  them.  Some  of  these  stupendous  clifia  are  six 
hundred  feet  above  the  yawning  deep  which  lashes  and  frets  them  into  gloomy  caverns.  Seaward 
they  present  rugged  and  deeply  indented  cliffs,  on  whose  rude  shelvings  and  ledges  the  birds  ar- 
range themselves  by  thousands,  and  without  fiirther  preparation  lay  their  eggs,  which  lie  as  it 
were  strewed  without  precaution  by  hundreds  in  a  row,  no  way  attached  or  defended  by  the 
rocks,  BO  that  in  a  gale  of  wind  whole  ranks  of  them  are  swept  into  the  sea.  To  these  otherwise 
inaccessible  deposits,  tlie  dauntless  fowlers  ascend,  and  passing  intrepidly  from  rock  to  rock,  col- 
lect the  eggs,  and  descend  with  the  same  indifference.  In  most  places,  however,  the  attempt  is 
made  from  above.  The  adventurer  is  let  down  from  the  slope  contiguous  to  the  brink  of  the 
cliff  by  a  rope,  sustained  by  a  single  assistant,  who,  lowering  his  companion,  depends  on  his  per- 
sonal strength  alone  to  support  him,  which,  if  failing,  the  fowler  is  dashed  to  pieces,  or  drowned 
in  the  sea  which  roars  and  heaves  below." 

A  similar  scene  near  the  coast  of  Dover  is  thus  graphically  described  by  Shakspearo  : 


" How  fearful 

And  dizzy  'tis  to  cast  one's  eyes  so  low  1 

The  crows  and  choughs  that  vfing  Ibo  midway  a: 

Hangs  one  that  gathers  samphire,  dreadful  trade 
Methinks  he  seems  no  higger  than  his  head ; 
The  flshecmen  that  walk  upon  the  beach 


Appear  like  mice ;  and  yon  tall  anchoring  bark 
Diminished  to  her  ci>ck ;  her  cock  a  buoj 
Almost  too  small  for  sight.    The  mufmurmg  surge. 
That  □□  the  unnumber'd  idle  pebbles  chnfes. 
Cannot  be  heard  so  high.     TU  look  oo  more, 
Lost  my  brain  tarn,  and  the  deficient  sight 
Topplo  down  headlong." 


The  LuTLB  Auk,  A.  alle  of  Linnasus,  Mergului  jnelanoleucos  of  Bay,  is  ten  inches  long,  and  ii 
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haliits  the  northern  seas.     It  has  tho  various  popular  niiur  s  of  Dove  JCie,  Sea-Dove,  Sea-Pigeon, 
Greenland  Dove,  Pigeim-Diver,  and  Ice-Bird. 

The  Perroquet  Auk,  A.  psittacukt,  13  eleven  inches  long,  and  abounds  along  the  ooast  of 
Kamtschatka.  It  is  said  that  they  are  bo  little  suspicious,  that  the  natives  place  a  dress  with 
large  sleeves  near  their  holes,  into  which  the  biiJ'i  run,  mistiking  them  for  their  burrows,  and 
are  thus  entrapped.     This  and  the  preceding  fly,  dive,  and  swim  with  facility. 

The  Penguins — MancJtots  of  the  French — resemble  the  auks,  hut  the  feathers  of  their  wings  are 
rudimentary,  and  covered  with  skin,  so  that  they  are  like  fins.  These  are  very  useful  in  swim- 
ming, but  do  not  enable  the  birds  to  fly.  There  are  several  species,  abounding  in  the  Antarctic 
Seas,  where  they  pass  the  greater  portion  of  their  time  in  the  water,  and  appear  rarely  to  stay 
any  time  on  land,  except  during  the  breeding  season.  In  the  water  they  are  exceedingly  active, 
swimming  and  diving  with  the  greatest  facility,  and  making  use  of  their  little  naked  wings  as  flns, 
when  engaged  in  the  latter  operation.  Wben  in  motion  on  land,  however,  they  employ  these  in 
place  of  an  anterior  pair  of  legs ;  and  by  their  assistance  contrive  to  scuttle  along  so  rapidly  that 
when  they  are  in  motion  among  the  tussocks  of  grass,  they  might  readily  be  mistaken  for  quad- 
rupeds. They  do  not  appear  to  have  very  acute  sensations ;  Sparman  tella  us  that  he  stumbled 
over  a  sleeping  one  and  kicked  it  several  yards  without  disturbing  its  rest.  Forster  says  that  he 
left  several  of  them  apparently  lifeless  while  he  went  in  pursuit  of  others,  but  they  afterward  got 
up  and  marched  off  with  their  nsual  gravity.  They  hatch  their  eggs  by  holding  them  between 
their  thighs,  and  when  threatened  with  danger,  move  away,  still  retaining  them  in  this  position. 
During  the  period  of  incubation  the  male  fishes  for  the  female,  and  after  the  young  are  hatched 
both  parents  are  engaged  for  a  time  in  procuring  their  food. 

Genus  ETJDYPTES  :  Eudyptea. — This  includes  the  Crested  PEiJotJiH,  JS.  chrysocome — the 
Manchot  Sauteuroi'Bv.San — size  of  aduck; 
1 1  as  1 1  ift  of  sulphur-colored  feathers  on 
tl  e  s  les  of  its  head.  It  leaps  four  or  five 
feet  t  of  water  and  then  falls  upon  its 
prev  Tliis  is  the  Gorfou  Sauteur  of  Lo 
Mao  t  found  in  the  Antarctic  Seas, 
Qm  M»  APTENODYTES :  Apteaodytes, 
el  1  les  the  Jackass  Penguin,  A.  demersa, 
t  1  ich  Mr.  Darwin  gives  the  following 
[1  -ii  t  account,  the  scene  of  the  adventure 
b  gtheFalklandlslands,  where  these  birds 
abo  in  1  "One  day,  having  placed  myself 
between  one  of  these  penguins  and  the 
Hite  Ii  as  much  amused  by  watching  its 
lit?  It  was  a  brave  bird,  and,  till  reach- 
the  sea,  it  regularly  fought  and  di-ove 
1  ickward.  Nothing  less  than  heavy 
blows  would  have  stopped  him ;  every  inch 
gamed  he  firmly  kept,  standing  close  before 
me,  erect  and  determined.  When  thus  op- 
posed, he  continually  rolled  his  head  from 
side  to  side,  in  a  very  odd  manner,  as  if  the 
power  of  vision  only  lay  in  the  anterior  and 
b^sal  part  of  each  eye.  This  bird  is  com- 
monly called  the  JaeJcass  Penyuin,  from  its 
habit,  while  on  sliore,  of  throwing  its  head 
backward,  and  making  a  loud,  strange  noise, 
very  like  the  braying  of  that  animal ;  bnt  while  at  sea  and  undisturbed,  its  note  is  very  deep  and 
solemn,  and  is  often  heard  in  the  night-time.  In  diving,  its  little  plumeless  wings  are  used  as  fins ; 
but  on  the  land  as  front-legs.     When  crawling — it  may  be  said  on  four  legs — through  the  tus- 
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aocks,  or  on  ilio  side  of  a  grassy  cliff,  it  moved  so  very  quickly  tlmt  it  miglit  readily  liavo  boen 
miatakcB  for  a  quadruped.  When  at  sua,  and  fisking,  it  cornea  to  the  sarface,  for  the  purpose  of 
breathing,  with  such  a  spring,  and  dives  again  so  instantaneously,  that  I  defy  any  one  at  first 
sight  to  be  sure  that  it  is  not  a  fish  leaping  for  sport." 

The  following  interesting  account,  probably  referring  to  this  species,  is  furnished  by  Captain 
Fitzroy.  He  is  speaking  of  Noir  Island  :  "Multitudes  of  Poitguins  were  swarming  together  in 
some  parts  of  the  island,  among  the  bushes  and  tussocks  near  the  shore,  having  gone  there  for  the 
purpose  of  moulting  and  rearing  their  young.  They  were  vci-y  valiant  in  self-defense,  and  ran 
open-mouthed,  by  dozens,  at  any  one  who  invaded  their  territory,  little  knowing  how  soon  a  stick 
would  scatter  them  on  the  ground.  The  young  were  good  eating,  but  the  others  proved  to  be 
black  and  tough  when  cooked.  The  manner  in  which  they  feed  their  young  is  curious  and  rather 
amusing.  The  old  bird  gets  on  a  little  eminence  and  makes  a  great  noise,  between  quacking  and 
braying,  holding  its  head  up  in  the  air,  as  if  it  were  haranguing  the  penguinnery,  while  tlie  young 
one  stands  close  to  it,  but  a  little  lower.  The  old  bird,  having  continued  its  clatter  for  about  a 
minute,  puts  its  head  down  and  opens  its  mouth  widely,  into  which  the  young  one  thrusts  its 
head,  and  then  appears  to  suck  from  the  throat  of  its  mother  for  a  minute  or  two,  after  which  the 
clatter  is  repeated,  and  the  young  one  is  again  fed ;  this  continues  for  about  ten  minutes.  I  ob- 
served some  which  were  moulting  make  the  same  noise,  and  then  apparently  swallow  what  they 
thus  supplied  themselves  with ;  so  in  this  way,  I  suppose,  thoy  are  furnished  with  subsistence 
during  the  time  they  cannot  seek  it  in  the  water." 

The  Kino  Penouin  or  Patagohian  Penguin,  A,  Patachoidca,  is  over  three  feet  long ;  slaty- 
black  above,  with  white,  satin-like  feathers 
on  the  breast.  It  appears  to  be  very  abund- 
ant on  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  the  coasts  of 
Patagonia,  Terra  del  Fuego,  Falkland  Isl- 
ands, &c.  Sir  John  Narborough  says  that 
their  erect  attitude  and  bluiah-black  backs, 
contrasted  with  their  white  bellies,  might 
cause  them  to  bo  taken  at  a  distance  for 
youngehildrenwith  white  bibs.  The  towns, 
camps,  and  rookeries,  as  they  have  been 
called,  of  these  birds,  have  proved  an  ample 
theme  for  most  of  the  southern  voyagers. 
Those  at  the  Falldand  Islands  have  at- 
tracted particular  attention.  Some  of  these 
assembilies  are  described  as  giving  a  dreary, 
not  to  say  awful  impression  of  the  desola- 
tion of  the  place,  and  the  utter  absence  of 
the  human  race.  In  some  of  the  towns,  it 
IS  stated,  there  was  a  general  stillness,  and 
when  the  intruders  walked  among  the  fea- 
thered population,  to  provide  themselves 
with  e^s,  they  were  regarded  with  side- 
long glances,  but  they  seemed  to  caixy 
no  terror  with  them.  In  many  places  the 
shores  are  covered  with  those  birds,  and  three  hundred  have  been  taken  within  an  hour;  for 
they  generally  make  no  effort  to  escape,  but  stand  quietly  by,  while  their  companions  are  knocked 
down  with  sticks  till  it  comes  to  their  turn.  Cook,  speaking  of  two  islands  in  the  high  latitudes 
of  the  south,  describes  the  cold  as  intense ;  the  islands  were  covered  with  hoar-frost  and  snow, 
neither  trees  nor  shrubs  appeared,  and  he  saw  no  living  creature  except  the  shags  and  penguins, 
the  last  being  so  numerous  that  they  seemed  to  encrust  the  rock. 

Some  describe  the  rookeries  as  designed  with  the  utmost  order  and  regularity,  though  they  are 
the  resort  of  several  different  species.     A  regular  camp,  often  covering  three  or  four  acres,  is  laid 
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out  and  leveled,  and  tbe  ground  disposed  in  squares  for  the  iiests,  as  accurately  as  if  a  surveyor 
had  been  employed.  Their  marcliinga  aiid  counterraarehings  are  said  to  remind  the  observer 
of  the  maneuvers  of  soldiers  on  parade.  In  the  midst  of  this  apparent  order,  there  appears  to  he, 
according  to  the  same  accounts,  not  verygood  government,  for  the  stronger  species  steal  tho  eg^ 
of  the  weaker,  if  they  are  left  unguarded,  and  the  King  Penguin  is  the  greatest  thief  of  all. 

But  the  dimensions  of  those  rookeries  we  have  noticed,  sink  into  insignificance  when  compared 
with  ft  settlement  of  the  King  Penguins  recorded  by  Mr.  G.  Bennett,  who  saw  at  the  north  end  of 
Macquarrie  Island,  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean,  a  colony  of  these  bii'ds  which  covered  an  extent  of 
thirty  or  forty  acres.  He  describes  the  number  of  penguins  collected  together  iu  this  spot  as  im- 
mense ;  but  observes  that  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  guess  at  it  with  any  near  approach  to 
truth,  as,  during  the  whole  of  the  day  and  night,  thirty  or  forty  thousand  are  continually  landing, 
and  an  equal  number  going  to  sea.  "They  are  arranged,  when  on  shore,  in  as  compact  a  man- 
ner, and  in  as  regular  ranks  as  a  regiment  of  soldiers ;  and  are  classed  with  the  greatest  order, 
the  young  birds  being  in  one  situation,  the  moulting  birds  in  anotlier,  the  sitting  hens  in  a  third, 
the  clean  bii-ds  in  a  fourth,  &c;  and  so  strictly  do  birds  iu  similar  conditions  congregate,  that 
should  a  bird  that  is  moulting  intrude  itself  among  those  which  are  clean,  it  is  immediately  ejected 
from  them.  The  females  hatch  the  eggs  by  keeping  them  close  between  their  thighs,  and  if  ap- 
proached during  the  time  of  incubation,  move  away,  carrying  their  eggs  with  them.  At  this 
time  the  male  bird  goes  to  sea  and  collects  food  for  the  female,  which  becomes  very  fat.  After 
the  young  is  hatched,  both  parents  go  to  sea,  and  bring  home  food  for  it;  it  soon  becomes  so  fet 
as  scarcely  to  be  able  to  walk,  the  old  birds  getting  very  thin.  They  sit  quite  upright  in  their 
roosting  places,  and  walk  in  the  erect  position  until  they  arrive  at  the  beach,  when  they  throw 
themselves  on  their  breasts,  in  order  to  encounter  the  very  heavy  sea  met  with  at  their  landing- 
place." 

Thei'e  are  still  some  other  species. 

THE  PELECANIDJ5. 
This  family  includes  several  lai^e  birds  of  powerful  organization,  and  voracious  appetites,  feed- 
ing entirely  on  fishes,  which  they  capture  in  various  ways. 

THE  TRUE  PELICANS. 

Genus  PELECANUS  ;  Pekcanus. — The  birds  of  this  genus  are  large  and  heavy,  with  immense 
extent  of  wing,  and  are  excellent  swimmers.  The  expansive  pouch,  whose  elasticity  is  well 
known  to  all  who  have  witnessed  the  shapes  into  which  it  is  stretched  and  formed  by  the  itinerant 
showman,  will  hold  a  considerable  number  of  fish,  and  thus  enables  the  bird  to  dispose  of  tho 
superfluous  quantity  which  may  be  taken  during  fishing  espeditions,  either  tor  its  own  consump- 
tion or  for  the  nourishment  of  its  young.  In  feeding  the  nestlings— and  the  male  is  said  to  supply 
tho  wants  of  the  female  when  sitting,  in  the  same  manner — tho  under  mandible  is  pressed  agdnst 
the  neck  and  breast,  to  assist  the  bird  in  disgorging  the  contents  of  the  capacious  pouch ;  and 
during  this  action  the  red  nail  of  the  upper  mandible  would  appear  to  come  in  contact  with  the 
breast;  thus  laying  the  foundation,  in  all  probability,  for  the  fable  that  the  pelican  nourished  her 
yoang  with  her  blood,  and  for  the  attitude  in  which  the  imagination  of  painters  has  placed  this 
bird  in  books  of  emblems,  &CT,with  the  blood  spirting  from  the  wounds  made  by  the  terminating 
nail  of  the  upper  mandible  into  the  gaping  mouths  of  her  off'spring. 

The  neighborhood  of  rivers,  lakes,  and  tho  sea-coasts,  are  the  haunts  of  the  Pelicans,  and  they 
are  rarely  seen  farther  than  twenty  leagues  from  the  laud.  They  appear  to  be  to  a  certain  extent 
gregarious,  Levaillant,  upon  visiting  Dassen-Eyland,  where  was  the  tomb  of  a  Danish  captain,  at 
the  entrance  of  Saldanha  Bay,  beheld,  aa  he  says,  after  wading  through  the  surf  and  clambering  up 
the  rocks,  such  a  spectacle  as  perhaps  never  before  appeared  to  the  eye  of  mortal.  "  All  of  a  sud- 
den there  arose  from  the  whole  surface  of  the  island,  an  impenetrable  cloud,  which  formed,  at  the 


distance  of  forty  feet  above  our  heads,  su  immense  canopy,  or  rather  a  sky,  composed  of  birds  of 
every  species,  and  of  all  colors — cormorants,  sea-gulls,  sea-swallows,  pelicans,  and  I  believe  the 
whole  winged  tribe  of  this  part  of  Africa  were  here  assembled.     All  their  voices,  mixed  tt^ethar 
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and  modifiecl  according  to  their  different  tinds,  formed  snch  a  horrid  music  that  I  was  every  mo- 
ment obliged  to  cover  my  head  to  give  a  little  relief  to  my  eare.  The  alarm  which  we  spread 
was  so  much  the  more  general  among  these  innumei-ablo  legions  of  birds,  as  we  ptincipally  dis- 
turbed the  females  which  were  theli  sitting.  They  had  nests,  eggs,  and  young  to  defend.  They 
were  like  furious  harpies  let  loose  against  us,  and  their  cries  rendered  us  almost  deaf.  They  often 
flew  so  near  as  that  they  flapped  their  wings  in  our  fanes,  and  though  we  fired  our  pieces  repeat- 
edly we  were  not  able  to  frighten  them ;  it  seemed  almost  impossible  to  disperse  this  cloud.  We 
cooid  not  move  one  step  without  crushing  either  their  aggs  or  their  young  ones;  the  earth  was 
entirely  strewed  with  thcra."     The  same  traveler  found  on  the  Klein-Erak  River,  while  waiting 
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for  tte  ebb-tida,  thousands  of  pelicans  and  flamingoes,  tKe  deep  roso-color  of  the  one  strongly  con- 
trasting with  the  white  of  the  other. 

The  subject  of  Montgomery's  beautiful  poem,  "  The  Pelican.  Island,"  was  suggested  by  a  short 

passage  in  Captain  Flinder's 
\ovage  to  Terra  Australis,  in 
which  he  describes  one  of  those 
numoious  gulfs  which  indent 
the  coast  of  New  Holland,  and 
1T(  thickly  spotted  with  small 
islands  "Upon  two  of  these," 
hesayi,  "we  found  many  young 
pelii,ana  unable  to  fly.  Flocks 
of  the  old  birdswere  sitting  np- 
n  the  beaches  of  the  lagoon, 
and  it  appeared  that  the  islands 
were  their  breeding-places;  not 
only  so,  but  from  the  number 
of  skeletons  and  bones  there 
btattered,  it  should  seem  that, 
toi  ages,  these  had  been  select- 
id  a*!  the  closing  scene  of  their 
existence.  Certainlynonemore 
likely  to  be  fiee  from  disturbance  ot  every  kind  could  ha\c  been  ihoseii,  than  these  islets  of  a 
hidden  lagoon  ot  an  uninhibited  islind,  ^itu if c  npun  -in  unknown  coast,  near  the  antipodes  of 
Europe ;  nor  can  any  thing  bo  more  consonant  to  their  feelings,  if  pelicans  have  any,  than  quietly  to 
resign  their  breath,  surrounded  by  their  progeny,  and  in  the  same  spot  where  they  first  drew  it." 
The  following  is  one  of  the  poet's  pictures  of  the  training  of  the  young : 

They  yielded  nil  their  burthen  to  the  hreeze, 

ADd  aniled  and  eoored  where'er  their  guardians  led. 

Ascending,  horeriag,  wheeling,  or  alighting, 

They  searched  the  deep  in  quest  of  nobler  game 

Thau  yet  their  inexperience  hod  enoouutered; 

With  these  they  battled  in  that  element, 

Where  wings  of  fins  were  equally  at  home, 

Till  conquerors  in  many  a  desperate  strife, 

They  dragged  their  spoils  to  land,  and  gorged  at  leisure." 


"  On  beetling  rooks  the  little  ones  were  marshnll'd ; 
There  by  endearments,  stripes,  example,  urged 
To  try  the  void  convexity  of  heaveo, 
And  plough  the  ocean's  horizontal  Held. 

Balanced  and  furled  tbeir  hesitating  wings, 
Then  pnt  tbem  forth  i^ain  with  steadier  aim ; 
Now,  giuning  conrage  aa  they  felt  the  ITlnd 
Dilate  Uieir  feathers,  fill  their  airy  frames 
With  buoyancy  that  bore  them  from  their  feet. 


Another  picture,  from  the  same  graphic  pen,  may  well  be  added 

"  Day  by  day, 
New  lessons,  exercises,  and  amusements 
Employed  the  old  to  teach,  the  young  to  lean 
Now  floating  on  the  blue  lagoon  behold  th 


ji-lifce  beauty  steering, 
Their  cygnets  following  through  the  foaming  wal 
Picking  the  leaves  of  plants,  pursuing  insects, 
Or  catching  at  the  bubbles  as  they  brake; 
Till  on  some  minor  fry,  in  reedy  shallows, 


With  flapping  pinions  and  unsparing  beaks. 

The  well-taught  scholars  plied  Dtieir  double  art. 

To  fish  in  troubled  waters,  and  secure 

The  petty  captives  in  their  maiden  pouches ; 

Then  harry  with  their  banquet  to  the  shore. 

With  feet,  wings,  breast,  half-swimming  end  Mf-flybg; 

And  when  their  pens  grew  strong  to  fight  the  storm, 

And  bufi'et  with  the  breakers  on  the  reef, 

The  parents  put  them  to  sererer  proofs." 


The  Common  White  Pelicaw,  P.  onoerotalus,  is  from  five  to  six  feet  long,  with  twelve  to  thii'- 
teen  expanse  of  wing,  this  being  the  largest  of  web-footed  birds.  The  color  is  white,  tinged  with 
rose  or  salmon  color.  The  nest  is  formed  of  coarse  reedy  grass ;  the  ^^  are  white,  and  two  to  five 
in  number.  This  bird  is  very  widely  distributed ;  it  ia  found  in  the  Oriental  countries  of  Europe ; 
is  common  on  the  rivers  and  lakes  of  Hungary  and  Eussia ;  tolerably  abundant  on  the  Danube ', 
rare  and  accidental  on  the  sea-coast.  Belon,  who  refers  to  Leviticns  (xi,  18),  where  the  bird  is 
noted  as  unclean,  says  that  it  is  frequent  on  the  lakes  of  Egypt  and  Judasa.  When  he  was  pass- 
ing the  plain  of  Koma,  which  is  only  half  a  day's  journey  fi'ora  Jerusaiem,  he  saw  them  flying  in 
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pairs  like  swans  jhove  liia  head,  ratker  low  ;  and  adds  tkat  they  are  also  seen  iying  in  large  flocks 
like  those  birds.  Hai^elquist  saw  it  at  Daniietta  in  E^ypt,  He  also  adds,  in  hia  chapter  on  tlie 
arrival  there  of  migrating  birds,  that  it  comes  to  Egypt  in  the  middle  of  September.  "In  flying," 
says  he,  "they  form  an  acuto  angle,  like  the  common  wild  geese  when  they  migrate.  In  the 
summer  they  inhabit  the  Black  Sea  and  coasts  of  Greece  ;  and  in  their  migration  remain  for  a 
few  days  near  Smyrna  and  other  parts  of  the  coasts  of  Natolia,  biit  never  stray  far  from  the  con- 
tinent ;  they  fly  very  high.  Some  of  them  remain  at  Damietta,  and  in  the  islands  of  the  Delta  in 
the  Mediterraiiean,  but  the  greater  part  go  to  Egypt."  They  appear  in  some  of  the  Egyptian 
drawings  on  the  ancient  monuments. 

The  American  Pelican,  P.  erythrorhynekus,  held  by  many  to  be  identical  with  the  preced- 
ing, and  greatly  resembling  it,  is  found  in  various  parts  of  America,  in  Florida,  Louisiana,  Missis- 
sippi, Missouri,  Utah,  California,  the  West  Indies,  the  isthmus  of  Panama,  &c.  In  the  Fur  Coun- 
tries it  is  met  with  up  to  latitude  61°  north,  but  is  seldom  found  within  two  hundred  miles  of  tho. 
sea-coast.  They  deposit  their  eggs  usually  on  small  rooky  islands  in  lakes  and  rivers,  or  on  tho  hanks 
of  cascades  where  they  can  scarcely  be  approached,  but  still  are  by  no  means  shy.  They  live  to- 
gether generally  in  flocks  of  from  six  to  fourteen,  and  fly  low  and  heavily,  sometimes  abreast,  at 
others  in  an  oblique  line  ;  and  they  are  often  seen  to  pass  close  over  a  building,  or  within  a  few 
yards  of  a  party  of  men,  without  exhibiting  any  signs  of  fear.  For  the  purpose  of  surprising  their 
prey,  they  haunt  eddies  near  water-falls,  and  devour  great  quantities  of  carp  and  other  fish.  They 
can  only  swallow,  apparently,  when  opening  the  mouth  sideways  and  somewhat  upward  lite  the 
shark.  When  surfeited  with  food,  they  doze  on  the  water,  or  on  some  sand-shoal  projecting  into 
or  surrounded  by  it,  where  they  remain  a  great  part  of  their  time  in  gluttonous  inactivity  digest- 
ing their  overgorging  meal.  At  such  times  they  may  be  easily  captured,  as  they  have  then  great 
difficulty  in  starting  into  flight,  particularly  if  the  pouch  is  loaded  with  fish.  They  sometimes, 
though  rarely,  perch  on  trees. 

The  Browk  Pblicau,  P.fwcm,  is  sraallcr  than  tho  preceding,  being  about  four  feet  long,  and 
confined  exclusively  to  the  warmer  parts  of  the  coast  of  America,  being  common  in  the  Southern 
States,  Mexico,  and  the  West  Indies,  and  the  northern  parts  of  the  continent  of  South  America. 
Its  habits  are  similar  to  those  of  the  preceding; 

There  are  some  other  species,  all  resembling  those  we  have  described,  in  their  habits. 

CORMOEANTS,  GAHNET3,  FRIGATE  BIRDS,  TROPIC  BIRDS,  ETC. 
The  Cormorants  are  large,  greedy,  and  powerful  water  birds,  widely  distributed  over  the  globe. 
They  are  usually  found  at  sea,  yet  frequently  in  the  neighborhood  of  fresh  waters,  and  feed  upon 
mollusca  and  fishes,  especially  eels,  which  they  pursue  under  water  with  the  greatest  activity. 
They  fly  well,  and  often  perch  and  make  their  nests  on  trees ;  bat  the  nest  is  also  frequently  con- 
structed on  tho  ground  or  in  the  holes  of  rocks,  according  to  the  situations  inhabited  by  the  birds. 
When  fishing,  they  often  rise  to  the  surface  with  the  fish  across  the  bill,  throw  it  up  into  the  air, 
and  catch  it  again  with  the  head  foremost,  so  as  to  swallow  it  with  greater  facility.  According 
to  Mr.  Waterton,  the  struggle  between  a  cormorant  and  a  lai^e  eel  often  lasts  a  considerable  time 
before  the  bird  can  dispose  comfortably  of  its  prey.  After  the  eel  has  been  got  down  for  the  first 
time,  it  frequently  stru^les  violently  to  release  itself  from  its  disagreeable  quarters,  and  continues 
to  wriggle  up  backward  nntii  a  considerable  portion  of  its  tail  is  visible  at  the  cormorant's  mouth  ; 
and  this  process  may  be  repeated  two  or  three  times  before  the  victim  becomes  so  exhausted  as 
to  submit  quietly  to  its  fate.  In  some  case*,  however,  it  appears  that  when  the  cormorant  finds 
his  prey  is  so  large  as  to  threaten  to  be  troublesome,  he  takes  the  precaution  to  disable  it,  by  tak- 
ing it  to  the  shore  and  beating  it  about  with  his  bill. 

Genus  PH  ALACROCORAX :  Pkalacrocorax. — To  this  belongs  the  Common  or  Black  Cokmo- 
■RiiSt,  P .  carbo — Graculus  carbo  of  Gray — sizeof  agoose;  three  feet  long.  The  nests  are  made  of 
sticks,  sea-weed,  grass,  and  other  coarse  materials,  sometimes  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  and  sometimes 
on  trees.  It  is  common  on  the  shores  of  Greenland,  where  the  natives  make  use  of  its  .tough  skin  for 
garments,  and  of  its  pouch  as  floats  for  their  fishing  tackle.  It  is  also  found  along  the  coasts  of 
Europe,  Asia,  and  those  of  America  from  Baffin's  Bay  to  the  Carolinas.     It  is  a  most  dextrous 
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and  voracious  fisliei  In  some  coiuitiie'!,  as  in  China,  and  foiinLily  m  England,  tlie  still  of  the 
cormorant  in  fiaiitig  -n  t-s  turii(d  to  profit ,  for  hy  1  iickhng  a  nng  about  the  lower  part  of  the 
neck,  to  prevent  deglutition,  and  accustoming  it  to  letuin  with  its  aiquisitiona  in  the  hill  to  its 
master,  it  was  made  a  useful  and  domestic  fij^hci  On  the  nvers  of  China,  cormorants,  though 
of  a  different  but  very  simil-w  specie's  P  Sin<n(a,thu3  arranged,  are  perched  on  the  prows  of  boats, 
and  at  a  signal  made  by  striking  the  water  with  an  oar,  they  instantly  plunge,  and  soon  emerge 
with  a  fish,  which  is  taken  from  them ;  and  this  toil  continued  till  its  master  is  satisfied,  he  looses 
the  collar,  and  finishes  the  day  hy  allowing  it  to  fish  for  itself.  But  it  is  only  hunger  which  gives 
activity  to  the  cormorant ;  when  glutted  with  its  meal,  which  is  soon  acquired,  it  relaxes  into  its 
native  indolence,  and  dozes  away  the  greatest  part  of  its  time  in  gluttonous  inebriety,  perched  in 
solitude  on  naked  and  insulated  or  inaccessible  rocks,  to  which  it  prudently  retires  for  greater 
safety  fi'om  the  intrusion  of  enemies. 

Another  common  species  is  the  Shao  or  Gbebh  Cormobant,  P.  pracnlus  ;  it  is  twenty-seren 
inches  long ;  chiefly  frequents  the  sea,  and  has  been  caught  in  a  crab-pot  one  hundred  and  twenty 
feet  below  the  surface  of  the  water.  Its  habits  and  distribution  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
ElacTi  Cormorant. 

The  following  species  are  noted  in  the  Catalogue  of  the  Srajthsonian  Institution :  Pallas's 
CoRMOBAHT,  Graculu9  perspicillatus :  Doublb-cbbsted  Cormobant,  G.dilophus:  Florida  Cor- 
MOEABT,  G.  Moridanus :  Mexican  Cormobant,  ff.  Mexieanus :  Bbandt's  Coemobant,  (t.  pen- 
icillatus; Violbt-Grben  Cormorant,  G.violaeeus:  the  TcrrED  Cormorant,  G.  Cincinnalus ; 
all  found  on  some  parts  of  the  coasts  of  North  America. 

Genus  STJLA :  Sula. — This  includes  the  Gannets,  which  resemble  the  cormorants  in  their  form 
and  their  voracity.  The  Common  Gannbt,  S.  alha — called  the  Chamul-Gome  and  also  Soland 
or  Solan-Goose,  a  corruption  of  Solent — the  name  of  the  narrow  sea  between  the  Isle  of  Wight 
and  the  main-land  of  England,  where  this  species  is  common — rarely  swims  much,  and  is  quite  in- 
capable of  diving.     These  birds  take  the  fishes  of  which  their  prey  consists,  by  flying  over  the  sur- 
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face  of  the  sea,  and  plunging  suddenly  down  upon  any  that  come  witbin  sight.  They  are  constant 
attendants  upon  the  shoals  of  herrings  and  pilchards,  and,  by  their  movements,  often  give  the  fisher- 
men notice  of  the  approach  of  these  fishes,  and  of  the  direction  in  which  they  are  proceeding, 
Theyform  a  nest  with  grass  and  sea-weeds  upon  the  rocks,aiid  lay  a  single  e^.  The  young  birds 
are  taken  in  considerable  numbers  in  England  and  Scotland,  and  sold  for  food.  The  average  num- 
ber taken  annually  from  the  Bass  Rock — at  the  month  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  in  the  northeast  of 
Scotland — is  from  fifteen  to  sixteen  hundred,  and  these  are  sold  at  from  eighteen  to  forty  cents 
each.  The  general  coloris  white;  the  young  birds  are  covered  with  abeantifiilwhite  down, which 
is  said  to  be  quite  equal  to  swana'  down  for  the  manufacture  of  tippets,  i&c  The  adult  Gannets 
attwn  a  length  of  more  than  three  feet,  hut  they  are  not  used  for  food,  and  their  capture  Is  under- 
taken solely  for  the  sake  of  the  feathers.  They  are  frequently  oanght  by  laying  a  herring  upon  a 
board,  and  dragging  this  along  behind  a  boat ;  the  Gannets,  seeing  the  fish,  plunge  down  upon 
it,  and  cither  break  their  necks  by  the  shock,  or  strike  their  bills  fairly  through  the  board.  This 
species  is  also  found  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  North  America.  It  is  sometimes  called  the  Booby, 
fhim  the  ease  with  which  it  may  be  approached,  and  even  captured,  when  sitting.  The  French 
call  it  Fou  and  Boubie.  Another  species  called  the  BoOBr  Gannbt,  S.  fiber,  is  found  in  the 
South  Atlantic  and  along  the  Gulf  coast  of  the  United  States, 

Genus  TACHYPETES :  Tachypeies.— Among  the  most  remarkable  birds  of  this  family  ia  the 
Frigate-Birh,  Man- op- War-Bird,  or  Fbigate-Pelicak,  T,  aquilus,  noted  for  its  extraordinary 
powers  of  flight.  The  tail  is  long  and  forked ;  the  feet  small,  the  webs  deeply  notched ;  the  whole 
length  three  feet;  the  eggs  one  or  two.  The  wings  are  narrow  and  of  immense  length,  having 
an  expanse  of  from  ten  to  twelve  feet.  These  birds  not  only  shoot  through  the  air  with  great 
velocity,  but  fly  to  an  immense  distance  from  the  land.  They  are  very  abundant  on  the  coasts  of 
tropical  America,  where  tliey  may  be  seen  sailing  along  at  a  considerable  height  above  the  surface 
of  the  waves,  and  occasionally  darting  down  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning  upon  any  fiah  that 
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11  Eight;  it  also  attacks  the  boobies  and  oth  1     Is      th  s    h       ien      tt  at  they 

e  glad  to  yield  their  prey  to  their  active  ii      ' 


"  The  Frigate-PeUcans,"  says  Nuttall,  "  asao  late  m  small  or  Ui^e  flock'!  ke  p  u  1  oii  the 
wing,  eacouiit«ring  stomis  with  impunity,  and  o^  n^  at  t  me  a\  ove  the  cl  ds  Tl  uy  fly  with 
great  rapidity,  and  are  seen  far  out  at  sea,  tho  gh  e  er  rest  ng  o  tl  e  su  ■face  as  tl  ej  appear 
unable  either  to  dive  or  swim.  On  land  they  ire  se  n  perched  on  tre  s  or  on  high  rocks ;  and 
when  on  the  ground  appear  unable  to  rise,  and  are  ea.,  ly  caugl  t  They  (.uraue  the  fly  ng-fish, 
and  seize  it  as  it  rises  from  the  waves  to  escape  fro  n  ts  [  -suers  the  deep  Tyrants  of  the 
ocean,  they  even  seize  upon  the  Pelican,  and  1  ab  t  ally  1  arass  the  Gulls  and  Bool  es  ompelling 
them  often  to  drop  their  finny  prey,  or  even  to  1  goige  that  wh  ch  they  ha  e  B  vallowed,  and 
are  so  eager  and  alert  in  the  pursuit,  as  to  seize  the  fi  h  before  t  arr  ves  at  the  vaves  Their 
sight,  like  that  of  the  Eagle,  is  keen  and  accurate  and  they  are  ofte  seen  to  potmce  u[  ju  their 
quarry  from  the  sky  with  an  unerring  aim.  They  somet  mes  sk  m  the  surface  ot  the  vaves,  or 
lie  suspended  with  their  wings  still  elevated  abo  e  the  back 

"  The  Frigate  Pelican,  or  Man-of-War  Bird  is  chiefly  seen  on  the  tropical  «eaa  and  generally 
on  the  wing.  They  are  abundant  in  the  Islan  1  of  \sceiis  on  I  3  a,  Ceylon  and  Cl  na  In  the 
South  Sea  they  are  seen  about  the  Marquesas,  Easter  Isles  and  New  Caledonia,  also  at  Otaheitc. 
Dampier  saw  them  in  great  plenty  in  the  island  of  Aves  in  the  West  Indies,  and  they  are  com- 
mon off  the  coast  of  East  Florida,  particularly  around  the  reefs  or  keys,  often  assembled  in  flocks 
of  from  fifty  to  a  thousand.  They  are  also  not  uncommon,  during  summer,  along  the  coasts  of 
the  Union  as  far  as  South  Carolina,  and  breed  in  various  places,  retiring  to  warmer  latitudes  on 
the  approach  of  cool  weather. 

"The  Frigate-Bird  is  often  seen  smoothly  gliding  through  the  air,  with  the  motions  of  a  kite, 
from  one  to  two  hundred  leagues  from  tho  land,  sustaining  these  vast  flights  with  the  greatest 
apparent  ease,  sometimes  soaring  so  high  as  to  be  scarcely  visible. 

"  They  breed  abundantly  in  the  Bahamas,  and  are  said  to  make  their  nests  on  trees,  if  near ; 
at  other  times  they  lay  on  the  rooks ;  the  eggs,  one  or  two,  are  of  a  flesh  color,  marked  with 
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crimBOQ  spots.     Th.e  young  birds,  covered  with  a  grayish-white  down,  are  assiduously  a 

by  the  parents,  who  are  then  tame,  aud  easily  approached.     When  alarmed,  like  Gulls,  they  as 

readily  cast  up  the  contents  of  their  pouch,  as  those  birds  do  of  the  stomach." ' 

Genus  PL0TU8  :  i'fotos.— This  includes  the  Darters,  of  which  there  are  several  species :  in 
these  the  general  form  of  the  body  and 
feet  resembles  that  of  the  cormorants;  but 
the  head  is  smaller,  and  supported  upon  a 
very  long  slender  necfe,  and  the  beak  is 
pe  fe  tly  t,tr%  ght   and   pointed,  with  the 

e  l^es  of  the  ma  di 

afjei  1  e  of  these  birds 
tl  at  so  p  ot  tl  e  old  voyagers  r 
tl  cu  as  anomalo  is  creatures,  partaking  of 
tl  e  nature  ot  ti  e  nako  and  the  duck;  and 
tleHotte  tots -ire  said  by  Levailhint  to  give 
th  the  I  a  o  of  Slanffe-Jiah-Vooffel,  or 
S  ake  iteledb  ds.  Theyarofoundinthe 
warmer  pa  ts  of  the  world,  principally  in 
Amenea  and  Afr  ca,  where  they  haunt  the 
u  ns  of  nvors  and  lakes,  pci'ching  up- 
t  ee's  or  flying  over  the  surface  until 
tl  CO  ea  n  sight,  when  they  imme- 
y  [  1  nge  down  upon  it,  and  rarely 
th  r  a  n  "When  swimming,  tbe 
body  s  generally  concealed  under  water, 
and  somet  raei  only  the  head  is  visible. 
Then"  favo  te  pos  tion  is  upon  the  branches 
of  trees  o  erhanging  the  water,  and  when 
1  at  rbe  I  thej  a  e  said  to  glide  into  the 
wat  r  so  s  le  tly  that  the  agitation  of  the 
waves  a  ot  g  ater  than  would  be  pro- 
1  by  an  eel 
These  buds,  like  several  others  of  this 
family,  are  said  to  nidificate  in  trees. 
The  Anhtoga  or  StfAKB-Bmn,  P.  anhinga — sometimes  called  Water-Turkey — is  two  feet  ten 
ehes  long ;  color  black,  with  green  reflections ;  found  in  the  fresh  waters  of  the  South  Atlantic 
States  ;  also  in  South  America  as  far  south  as  Brazil.  Nuttall  says  :  "  Its  long  and  dark  serpent- 
ine neck  and  small  head,  vibrating  backward  and  forward,  presents  entirely  the  appearance  of  a 
snake,  whether  seen  through  the  foliage  of  a  tree,  or  emerging  from  the  still  and  sluggish  stream 
which  it  often  swims,  with  the  body  wholly  immersed  to  the  neck,  and  on  being  approached 
startled,  even  that  is  instantly  withdrawn,  sind  sweeping  beneath  the  flood  in  perfect  silence,  we 
at  length  see  it  again  rise  at  a  distance  which  defies  approach."  Another  species  is  the  P. 
Levaillanti  of  Africa,  which  closely  resembles  the  preceding. 

Genus  PHAETOIT :  Phaeton. — Tliis  includes  the  tropic  birds,  well  known  to  navigators  of 
the  tropical  seas,  called  Straw-Tails,  and  by  the  French,  Paille-en-queue. 

The  Common  Tromc-Bihd, /".  (B(Aw«iS,  seems  to  belong  chiefly  to  the  warmer  parts  of  the  At- 
lantic Ocean.  Its  body  is  abont  the  size  of  a  pullet,  that  is,  thirteen  inches  long  from  the  point 
of  the  bill  to  the  insertion  of  the  tail ;  the  two  long,  narrow  tail-feathers,  which  constitute  a  pe- 
culiarity of  the  bird,  are  seven  inches.  Thus  its  extreme  length  is  about  twenty  inches.  The 
plumage  is  white,  with  black,  wavy  lines  on  the  back.  Its  wings  are  long,  and  its  flight  calm, 
composed  of  frequent  strokes  of  the  wing.  It  appears  to  fly  by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  and 
probably  ofl;en  continues  on  the  wing  for  as  much  as  twelve  hours  at  a  time  These  birds  are 
often  seen  far  out  at  sea ;  in  general,  however,  they  return  to  the  land  at  night.     They  live  chiefly 
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within  the  tropics;  many  of  them  breed  on  the  rocky  islands  at  the  east  enl  cf  Poit  Pico,  and 
some  on  the  Bermudas.  They  feed  entirely  on  fisb,  which  they  ctptuie  ly  1  s  eni  ig  upon 
them  and  seizing  them  in  their  hills.  The  Smithsonian  Catalc^ue  mentions  tlie  1:  eliow-billed 
Tropio  Bird,  P.fiavirostria^  found  in  the  tropical  regions  of  the  \tlantic  seas  There  are  sev- 
eral other  species  in  the  Indian  and  Pacific  Oceana. 


THE   LAEID^   OR  GFLLS. 


This  family  includes  the  Term  or  Sea-Swallows,  the  Shearwaters,  and  the  True  Gu/k.  All 
these  birds  have  long  wings,  fly  with  great  ease,  and  spend  a  great  part  of  each  day  in  hovering 
over  the  sea,  generally  along  the  shores,  in  search  of  food.  They  often  ait  on  the  water,  where 
they  are  very  buoyant,  bnt  they  swim  iittle,  and  are  incapable  of  diving.  They  are  active,  noisy 
birds,  mostly  living  on  small  fish,  which  they  captare  in  skimming  over  the  water. 

Genus  STEENA :  Sterna. — This  includes  several  species  of  Tern.  The  Common  Tern  of 
EuROPB,  S.  hirundOy  is  fourteen  inches  long ;  a^-gray  above,  beneath  white ;  builds  sometimes  on 
rocky  and  sometimes  on  low,  flat,  sandy  islands,  but  always  near  the  sea ;  eggs  two,  of  a  yellowish 
stone-color.  Like  the  swallows  of  the  land,  it  flies  with  great  ease,  and  is  almost  the  whole  day  on 
the  wing,  noisy,  and  restless,  performing  various  graceful  evolutions  in  the  air,  yet  constantly 
looking  out  for  the  small  fish  on  which  it  feeds.  This  species  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  seas  of  Eu- 
rope ;  in  winter  it  migrates  to  the  southern  latitudes. 

Other  species  are  as  follows :  the  Arctio  Tbrn,  S.  Arctica;  found  in  Europe  and  America ; 
the  "Whiskereb  Tebk,  S.  leucopareia,  found  in  Europe :  the  Gull-billed  Tern,  S.  Anglica  ;  found 
in  Europe  and  North  America:  the  Mabss  Tern — S.  arartea  of  Wilson  ;  found  on  our  Atlantic 
coast:  the  Lesser  Terb,  S.  minuta,  a  very  elegant  species;  found  in  Europe,  India,  and  the 
United  States  :  the  Black  TEHif,  S.fissipes,  common  in  Europe  and  America  :  the  White -winged 
Tern,  S.  leucoptera,  a  handsome  species  with  a  long  tail ;  found  in  Europe  ;  the  Soorv  Tern,  S. 
faliginosa,  possessing  a  remarkable  power  of  flight ;  found  in  Europe,  Asia,  Australia,  and  America; 
and  the  Eosbatb  Tbrk,  E.  Dout/lassi;  fonnd  in  Europe  and  America. 
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The  Noddy,  S.  stol  Ix  ib  ts  tl  o  troj  cal  6  ^  an  I  is  occisioTiallv  seen  on  the  coasts  of  the 
United  States,  and  also  as  far  north  as  tlift  waters  of  England.  Audubon  gives  the  following 
pleasant  account  of  it ;  "  About  the  beginning  of  May  the  noddies  collect  from  all  parts  of  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  and  the  coasts  of  Florida,  for  the  purpose  of  returning  to  their  breeding  places  on  one  of 
the  Tortugaa  called  Noddy  Kug.  These  birds  form  regular  nests  of  twigs  and  dry  grass,  which 
they  place  on  the  bushes  or  low  trees,  but  never  on  the  ground.  On  visiting  their  island  on  the 
11th  May,  1832, 1  was  surprised  to  see  that  many  of  them  were  repairing  and  augmenting  nests 
that  had  remained  through  the  winter,  while  others  were  employed  in  constructing  new  ones,  and 
some  were  already  sitting  on  tlieir  e^s.  In  a  great  many  instances  the  repaired  nests  formed 
masses  nearly  two  feet  in  height,  and  yet  all  of  thcni  had  only  a  slight  hollow  for  the  eggs,  broken 
shells  of  which  were  found  among  the  entire  ones,  as  if  they  Lad  been  purposely  placed  there. 
The  birds  did  not  discontinue  their  labors,  although  there  were  nine  or  ten  of  us  walking  among 
the  bushes;  and  when  we  had  gone  a  few  yards  into  the  thicket,  thousands  of  them  flew  quite 
low  over  tis,  some  at  times  coming  so  close  as  to  enable  us  to  catch  a  few  of  them  with  the  hand. 
On  one  side  might  be  seen  a  noddy  carrying  a  stick  in  its  bill,  or  a  bird  picking  up  something 
from  the  ground  to  add  to  its  nest ;  on  the  other,  several  were  seen  sitting  on  their  eggs  nncon- 
scious  of  danger,  while  their  mates  brought  them  food,  The  greater  part  rose  on  the  wing  as  we 
advanced,  but  realighted  as  soon  as  we  had  passed.  The  bushes  were  rarely  taller  than  ourselves, 
so  that  we  could  easily  see  the  eggs-  in  the  nests.  This  was  quite  a  new  sight  to  me,  and  not  less 
pleasing  than  uiiespected. 

"  The  noddy,  like  most  other  species  of  Tern,  lays  three  eggs,  which  average  two  inches  in 
length  by  an  inch  and  three-eighths  in  breadth,  and  are  of  a  reddish-yellow  color,  spotted  and 
patched  with  dull  red  and  faint  purple.  They  aSbrd  excellent  eating,  and  our  sailors  seldom  failed 
to  collect  bucketfuls  daily,  during  our  stay  at  the  Toi1.ugas,  The  wreckers  assured  me  that  the 
young  birds  remain  with  the  old  ones  throngh  the  winter,  in  which  respect  the  noddy,  if  this  ac- 
count  be  correct,  differs  from  other  species,  the  young  of  which  keep  by  themselves  till  spring. 
At  the  approach  of  a  boat  the  noddies  never  flew  off  tbeir  island,  in  the  manner  of  the  Sooty 
Terns,  They  appeared  to  go  further  ont  to  sea  than  those  birds,  in  search  of  their  food,  which 
consists  of  fishes  mostly  caught  amid  the  floating  sea-weeds,  these  Terns  seizing  them,  not  by 
plunging  perpendicularly  downward,  as  other  species  do,  but  by  skimming  close  over  the  surface 
in  the  nmnner  of  gulls,  and  also  by  alighting  and  swimming  round  the  edges  of  the  weeds.  This 
T  had  abundant  opportunities  of  seeing  while  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  flight  of  this  bird 
greatly  resembles  that  of  the  night-hawk  when  passing  over  meadows  and  rivers.  "When  about 
to  alight  on  the  water,  the  noddy  keeps  its  wings  extended  upward,  and  touches  it  first  with  its 
feet.  It  swims  with  considerable  buoyancy  and  grace,  and  at  times  immerses  its  head  to  seize  on 
a  fisb.     It  does  not  see  well  by  night,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  it  frequently  alights  on  the 
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spars  of  vessels,  where  it  sleeps  bo  soundly  that  it  is  often  caught  by  the  seamen.  When  seized 
in  the  hand  it  utters  a  rough  cry,  not  unlike  that  of  a  young  American  crow  taken  from  the  nest. 
On  such  occasions  it  bites  severely  with  quickly-repeated  movements  of  the  bill,  which,  on  mis- 
sing the  object  aimed  at,  closes  with  a  snap.  Some  which  I  kept  several  days  refused  all  kinds  of 
food,  became  dull  and  languid,  and  at  length  died.  "While  hovering  over  us  near  their  neats,  these 
birds  emitted  a  low,  querulous  murmur,  and  if  unmolested,  would  attempt  to  light  on  our  heads. 
After  a  few  visits,  however,  they  became  rather  more  careful  of  themselves,  although  the  sitting 
birds  often  sntFered  us  to  pnt  a  hat  over  them." 

The  Catalogue  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  has  the  following:  the  Caspian  Tern,  S.  Oaspia; 
found  on  the  coast  of  Few  Jersey:  the  Rotal  Tern,  S.regia;  found  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
coasts  of  Southern  North  America  :  tbcELECiANT  Tern,  S.elegans;  found  on  coast  of  California: 
Cabot's  Tbbn,  S.  acuflavida  ;  found  in  Texas  and  Florida :  Havell's  Tern,  S.  Havelli ;  found 
from  South  Carolina  to  Texas :  Trudbau's  Tgrn,  S.  Trudeauii ;  coasts  of  New  Jersey  and  Long 
Island ;  "Wilson's  Tbrn,  S.  Wihoni ;  from  Texas  to  Labrador :  Forstee's  Teen,  S.  Forsteri  ; 
from  Louisiana  to  Labrador :  and  the  Slbnder-Billed  Terk,  5".  Pikei ;  coast  of  California. 
This  list  by  no  means  includes  all  the  Amer   an  species  of  tl  s  exte  s  ve  rice  o  lii'ds. 


ffenus  PUFFINUS:  Puffinus. — This  mcludes  sovetal -pioies  popularly  called  Sheai-woters. 
These  birds  have  forked  tails,  long  wmgs,  and  immense  powers  oi  flight  They  skim  along 
the  surface  of  the  ocean,  frequently  dipping  the  elongated  lower  mandible  m  the  water,  thus 
scooping  up  the  small  fishes  and  crastai,ea  on  which  they  feed  They  also  in-sert  their  beaks  into 
the  bivalve  molliisca,  which  chance  to  be  open,  and  then  beat  them  on  the  sands  or  rocks  till 
they  are  killed,  and  are  thus  devoured  at  leisviie  Thej  lay  then  egg^  in  hollows  in  the  sand, 
and  when  the  young  are  hatched  attend  to  them  with  great  devotion 

The  Greater  Shearwater,  P.  major,  is  eighteen  inches  long ,  color  hlacbsh-brown  above  ; 
beneath  grayish-brown.  Yarrell  regards  it  as  the  Wandering  Sh  arwater  ot  Audubon  and  Nuttall. 
It  is  found,  though  rarely,  in  Europe ;  breeds  abundantly  on  the  coast  of  Newfoundland,     The 
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Manks  Shearwater,  P.  Anglorum,  is  fourteen  inches  long ;  found  in  the  Atlantic,  on  tlie  coasts 
of  Europe  and  North  America.  The  Ddsky  Shearwatkb,  P.  obscurua ;  tbe  Soott  Shear- 
water, P.fuliginosus  ;  and  the  Cinerbou3  Petrel,  P.  cinereus,  are  other  American  species. 

&enus  KHYNCHOPS ;  Mkynckops,  includes  the  Black  Skimmer,  R,  niffra;  it  is  a  bird  of 
passage  in  the.United  States,  appearing  on  our  coasts  in  May.  It  breeds  aJougthe  shores  of  Capo 
May  and  New  Jersey,  the  nest  consisting  of  a.  depression  in  the  sand  ;  the  eggs  are  usually  three. 
"  The  singular  conformation  of  the  bill  of  this  bird,"  says  Wilson,  in  a  striking  passage,  "  has  ox- 
cited  much  surprise ;  and  some  writers,  measuring  the  divine  proportions  of  nature  by  their  own 
contracted  standards  of  conception,  in  the  plentitude  of  their  vanity,  have  pronounced  it  to  be  'a 
lame  and  defective  weapon.'  Such  ignorant  presumption,  or  rather  impiety,  ought  to  hide  its 
head  in  the  dust,  on  a  calm  display  of  the  peculiar  construction  of  this  singular  bird,  and  the 
wisdom  by  which  it  is  so  admirably  adapted  to  the  purposes  or  mode  of  existence  for  wliich  it  was 
intended.  The  Shearwater  is  formed  for  skimming,  while  on  tlio  wing,  the  surface  of  the  sea  for 
its  food,  which  consists  of  small  fish,  ehi'imps,  young  fry,  &c.,  whose  usual  haunts  are  near  the 
shore  and  toward  the  surface.  That  the  lower  mandible,  when  dipped  into  and  cleaving  the 
water,  might  not  retard  the  bird's  way,  it  is  thinned  and  shaipened  like  tbe  blade  of  a  knife  ;  the 
upper  mandible,  being  at  such  times  elevated  above  water,  is  curtailed  in  its  length,  as  being  less 
necessary,  but  tapering  gradually  to  a  point,  that,  on  shutting,  it  may  offer  less  opposition.  To 
prevent  inconvenience  from  the  rushing  of  the  water,  the  mouth  is  confined  to  tbe  mere  opening 
of  the  gullet,  which,  indeed,  prevents  mastication  taking  place ;  but  the  stomach,  or  gizzard,  to 
which  this  business  is  solely  allotted,  is  of  uncommon  hardness,  strength,  and  muscularity,  far  sur- 
passing, in  these  respects,  any  other  water-bird  with  whieb  I  am  acquainted.  To  all  these  is 
added  a  vast  expansion  of  wing,  to  enable  the  bird  to  sail  with  sufficient  celerity,  while  dipping 
in  the  water.  The  general  proportion  of  the  length  of  our  swiftest  hawks  and  swallows  to  their 
breadth,  is  as  one  to  two ;  but  in  tlie  present  case,  as  there  is  not  only  the  resistance  of  the  air, 
but  also  that  of  the  water,  to  overcome,  a  still  greater  volume  of  wing  is  given,  the  Shearwater 
measuring  nineteen  inches  in  length,  and  upward  of  forty-four  in  extent.  In  short,  whoever  has 
attentively  examined  this  curious  apparatus,  and  observed  the  possessor,  with  his  ample  wings, 
long,  bending  neck,  and  lower  mandible,  occasionally  dipped  into  and  plowing  the  surface,  and 
the  facility  with  which  he  procures  his  food,  cannot  but  consider  it  a  mere  playful  amusement, 
when  compared  with  the  dashing  immersions  of  the  tern,  the  gull,  or  the  fish-hawk,  who,  to  the  su- 
perficial observer,  appear  so  superiorly  accommodated. 

"  The  Shearwater  is  most  frequently  seen  skimming  close  along  shore  about  the  first  of  the 
flood,  at  which  time  the  young  fry,  shrimp,  fec^  are  most  abundant  in  snch  places.  There  are 
also  numerous  inlets  among  the  low  islands  between  the  sea-beach  and  main-land  of  Cape  May, 
where  I  have  observed  the  Shearwaters,  eight  or  ten  in  company,  passing  and  repassing,  at  high 
water,  particular  estuaries  of  those  creeks  that  run  up  into  the  salt  marshes,  dipping,  with  ex- 
tended neck,  their  open  bills  into  tbe  water,  with  as  much  apparent  e.Tse  as  swallows  glean  up 
flies  from  the  surface.  On  examining  the  stomachs  of  several  of  these,  shot  at  the  time,  they  con- 
tained numbers  of  a  small  fish,  usually  called  siher-sidea,  from  a  broad  lino  of  a  glossy  silver  color 
that  runs  from  tlie  gills  to  the  tail.  The  montlis  of  these  inlets  abound  with  this  fry  or  fish,  prob- 
ably feeding  on  the  various  matters  washed  down  from  the  marshes. 

"Tbe  voice  of  the  Shearwater  is  harsh  and  screaming,  resembling  that  of  the  Tern,  but 
stronger.  It  flies  with  a  slowly-flapping  flight,  dipping,  occasionally,  with  steady,  expanded  wings 
and  bended  neek,  its  lower  mandible  into  the  sea,  and  with  open  mouth  receiving  its  food  as  it 
plows  along  the  surface.  It  is  rarely  seen  swimming  on  the  water;  but  frequently  rests  in  large 
parties  on  the  sand-bars  at  low  water.  One  of  these  birds,  which  I  wounded  in  the  wing,  and 
kept  in  the  room  beside  me  for  several  days,  soon  became  tame,  and  even  iamiliar.  It  generally 
stood  with  its  le^s  erect,  its  body  horizontal,  and  its  neck  rather  extended.  It  frequently  reposed 
on  its  belly,  and  stretching  its  neck,  rested  its  long  bill  on  the  floor.  It  spent  most  of  its  time  in 
this  way,  or  in  dressing  and  arranging  its  plumage  with  its  long,  scisaors-Iike  hill,  which  it  seemed 
to  perform  with  great  ease  and  dexterity.  It  refused  every  kind  of  food  offered  it,  and  I  am  per- 
suaded never  feeds  but  when  on  the  wing." 
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Genus  LARUS  :  Lai-us. — Tbis  includes  several  species  of  &uU  a  veiy  mimerous  rice,  dis- 
persed along  the  shores  of  the  ocean  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  isorld  The'se  are  exceedingly 
voracious  birds,  continually  skimming  over  the  surface  of  the  wai  es  in  search  i  f  their  tinny  prey, 
and  often  following  the  shoals  of  fish  to  great  distances.  They  generally  congregate  m  vast 
numbers  at  their  breeding-places,  which  are  most  frequently  ro^ky  islands  or  headlands  in  the 
ocean.  Most  of  them  are  somewliat  migratory,  usually  visiting  northern  i  gions  darn  g  the 
summer  for  the  purpose  of  incubation.  The  following  lines  give  in  aoLUiate  pictiru  of  these  re- 
markable birds : 


."  On  nimble  wing  the  gull 
Sveepa  booming  by,  inMnt  to  cull, 
Toraeious,  from  the  bUlow's  breast, 
Hftrk'd  tar  away,  bis  destined  feast. 
Behold  him  now,  deep  plungiiif!;,'  dip 
His  sunny  pinion's  sable  tip 
In  the  green  wave;  now  lightly  skim 
With  wheeling  flight  the  water's  bcin 


Alofl,  and  frolic  with  the  gale, 
Or  sink  again  his  breast  to  lave, 
And  float  upon  the  foaming  wave.. 
Oft  o'er  his  form  jovtc  eyes  may  roan 
Nor  know  him  from  the  feathery  foni 
Nor  'mid  the  rolling  waves,  your  eai 
On  yelling  blast,  his  clamor  hear." 


The  Great  Elack-baceeb  Gull,  L 
gray,  head,  neck,  and  lower  part?  white ; 
the  nest,  whict  is  of  grass;  the  eggs  a 
buoyantly  on  the  water.  It  feeds  chiefly  i 
known  to  destroy  weak  lambs ;  it  is 


,  is  about  thirty  inches  long;  back  lead- 
breeds  in  marshes;  male  and  female  assist  in  making 
e  three.  This  bird  flies  with  great  ease,  and  swims 
a  flsh,  and  also  sometimes  on  small  birds.  It  has  been 
n  the  European  and  American  seas. 
The  Laughing  or  Black-headed  Gull,  L,  ridihv/ndus,  is  seventeen  inches  long,  and,  according 
to  Wilson,  is  one  of  "the  most  beautiful  and  sociable  of  its  genus.  They  make  tiieir  appearance 
on  the  coast  of  New  Jersey  late  in  April,  and  do  not  fail  to  give  notice  of  their  arrival  by  their  femil- 
iarity  and  loquacity.  The  inhabitants  treat  them  with  the  same  indifference  that  they  manifest 
toward  all  those  harmless  birds  which  do  not  minister  cither  to  their  appetite  or  their  avarice,  and 
hence  the  Black-Heads  may  be  seen  in  companies  around  the  farm-house,  coursing  along  the 
river-shores,  gleaning  up  the  refuse  of  the  fishermen,  and  the  animal  substances  left  by  the  tide ; 
or  scattered  over  the  marshes  and  newly-plowed  flelds,  regaling  on  the  worms,  insects,  and  their 
Vol.  U.—U. 
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larvss,  whioL,  in  tlie  vornal  season,  the  bounty  of  nature  provides  for  the  suatcnanoe  of  myriads 
of  the  feathered  race. 

"  On  the  Jersey  "side  <:  f  Delaware  Bay,  in  the  neighborhood  of  F'  h'  g  Cr  Ii,  ab  ut  the  middle 
of  May  the  Ela  k  hea  led  G  lis  as.  en  hie  in  great  multitudes,  to  f  i  p  th  mains  of  the 
k  1  g  cribs  wh  ch  t!  e  hogs  ha  e  left  or  upon  the  spawn  which  tho  als  deposit  in 

the  san  1  an  1  wh  ch  s  s  atte  ed  along  the  sliore  by  the  waves.  At  h  t  s,  f  any  one  ap- 
proach to  1  at  rb  tl  en  tl  e  G  lis  w  U  rise  up  in  clouds,  every  ind  vi  1  1  qu  11  g  ao  ]oud  that 
th       %r     ay  be  heard  at  the  d  stan  e  of  two  or  tliree  miles. 

It  s  an  nte  e  t  g  sje  ta  le  to  behold  this  species  when  about  recommencing  their  migra- 
ton  It  the  yeatl  er  te  calu  they  will  rise  up  in  the  air,  spirally,  chattering  all  the  while  to 
each  otl  er  in  tl  e  mo5t  ap  ghtly  nanner,  their  notes  at  such  times  resembling  the  singing  of  a 
1  en  b  t  f  r  lo  ler  chang  g  otten  j  to  a  ?iaw,  ha,  ka,  ?ia,  haw!  tho  last  syllable  lengthened  out 
1  ke  the  oxcesR  e  la  gl  of  a  n  gro  When  liiounting  and  mingling  together,  like  motes  in  the 
s  mbeam's  the  bla  1  1  eads  and  w  ng  tips,  and  snow-white  plumage,  give  them  a  very  beautiful 
app  ara  c  \1ter  ga  g  ai  lu  n  ense  height,  they  all  move  off,  with  one  consent,  in  a  direct 
line  toward  the  point  of  their  destination. 

"This  bird  breeds  in  the  marahes.  The  egga  are  three  in  number,  of  a  dun  clay  color,  thinly 
marked  with  small,  irregular  touches  of  a  pale  purple,  and  pale  brown ;  some  are  of  a  deeper  dun, 


with  lai^er  marks,  and  less  tapering  than  others ;  the  egg 
one  inch  and  a  half." 

Other  species  are  as  follows:  Sabijjb' 


two  inches  and  a  quarter  1 

Gull,  L,  Bonapartii: 
the  Maskkd  Gull,  L.  cajtis- 
iratus:  the  AMBRioAif  Gdll, 
L.  sonoi-rhynck'as  and  canus : 
the  KiTTiwAKB  Gull,  Z.  tri- 
darAylus:  the  Ivoet  Gull, 
L,  ehui-neus :  tho  Iceland 
Gull,  L,  Islandicw:  the 
IIermitg  Gull,  L.argmtatue: 

thu  CuKKATfi-TAlLKB  GuLL,  L. 

Sossii;  and  the  Glaucous 
QfSLLjL.fflaneus:  all  found  in 
Europe  and  North  America. 
The  Lesser  Bla  OK-BACK  ED 
Gull,  L.fuscus,  and  the  Lit- 
tle Qvi.1^  L.mintitus,  belong 
to  Europe. 

Besides  the  preceding,  the 
Smithsonian  Catalogue  has  the  following:  tbe  Glaucous- winged  Guli,  L.  gla-ucescena :  the 
White-winoed  Gull,  L.  leucopterus :  the  Gray-winsed  Gull,  i.  chalcopterus :  the  Wests bn 
Gull,  L.  occidentalis :  the  Califohkia  Gull,  L.  Califomtcus :  the  Bma-BiLLED  Gdll,  L,  Dela- 
warensis :  and  Suctclet'b  Gull,  i.  Stickleyi:  all  found  in  American  waters. 

Genus  LE8TRIS  :  //esiris.— This  includes  several  species  of  gulla,  to  which  the  name  of  Squa 
is  given.  The  Common  Skua,  L.  eataraeleg,  is  twenty-four  inches  long;  dark  brown  above; 
clove-brown  beneath.  It  is  an  active,  vigorous,  and  daring  bird,  and  is  constantly  occupied  in 
harassing  the  true  gulls,  which  are  of  a.  more  listless  and  timid  nature.  When  it  sees  one  of  them 
has  captured  a  fish,  it  makes  a  fierce  attaek,  and  obliges  it,  through  fear,  to  disgorge  its  prey,  upon 
which  the  skua  darts  upon  it  and  seizes  it  before  it  reaches  the  water.  This  bird  does  not  asso- 
ciate in  groups,  but  lives  in  pairs ;  it  breeds  on  the  rocks,  and  lays  three  eggs.  It  is  found  through- 
out the  seas  of  Northern  Europe, 

Other  species  are  the  Pombrike  Skua,  AjoowawMS.-  Rick akdsou' a  Skxj a,  L.  Richardsonii : 
Buffon's  Skua,  i.  Buffonii:  all  found  in  Europe  and  America. 

The  following  allied  species  are  given  in  tho  Smithsonian  Catalogue ;  the  Whi 
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Blasipus  ITeermanni :  Franklin's  HosyGdil  Ohro  cocephal  ts  FranUinii :  the  Hooded  Gull,  C 
cucullatus  :  the  North  Pacific  Kittiwakb  Si'ita  septet  trio  aha :  tho  Short-billed  Kiithfake, 
B.  brevirostris :  the  Ybllow-billbd  Gull,  B.  nivea  :  the  Shoet-leoobd  Gdll,  Pagophila  hrachy- 
tarsi:  and  the  Swallow-tailed  Gull,  Greagrus  furcatus :  all  found  in  American  waters. 
There  aie  still  many  other  species. 


THE  PETRELS. 


whioii   I 


mbie  the 


This  family  includes  the  Albatrosses,  Fulmars,  and    True  Petrels,  all  of  w 
Gulls,  hut  spend  theii'  lives  in  skimming  over  the  waves,  seeming  to  tate    delight  i 
weather,  whence  sailors  often  regard  their  presence  as  the  harbinger  of  storms. 

Qmus  DIOMEDEA  :  Diomedea,  includes  several  species.  The  Common  or  Wahdebing  Al- 
batross, D.  exulans,  is  among  the  largest  of  sea-birds,  being  three  feet  long,  and  having  twelve 
to  sixteen  feet  expanse  of  wing.  The  plumage  is  white,  except  that  the  head  is  gray,  and  there 
are  several  transverse  black  bands  on  the  back.  It  feeds  on  fish  and  other  animal  substances. 
So  voracious  is  it,  that  it  is  often  taken  by  a  baited  hook,  thrown  out  from  a  ship.  Its  weight  is 
twenty-five  to  thirty  pounds,  yet  it  sustains  itself  in  the  air  for  many  hours  tt^ether.  When  the 
flying-fish  are  driven  to  take  wing  by  the  pursuit  of  the  dolphins,  many  of  them  are  instantly  pur- 
sued and  seized  by  this  swift  and  greedy  bird.  80  watchful  is  it  for  food,  that  when  once  a  sailor 
fell  overboard  near  the  island  of  St.  Paul's,  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  several  albatrosses  immediately 
attacked  him.  His  hat  was  found  pierced  by  their  bills,  and  it  was  supposed  that  they  entered 
his  skull  and  killed  him.  Tliia  species  is  very  widely  distributed,  being  found  in  the  seas  of 
Southern  Africa,  Behring's  Straits,  and  other  places.  It  is  often  met  with  far  out  at  sea,  and  the 
sailors  have  many  superstitions  concerning  it.     The  poet  has  said  : 

"  How  oK,  thou  wanderer  of  (he  stormy  deep, 
Is  the  poor  Bea-boj  wakened  from  his  dream 
Of  home  and  home's  delights,  when,  half  asleep, 
High  in  the  shronds,  he  hears  tbj  startling  screant. 
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"Sate  in  the  storm,  unhurt  by  ware  or  wind, 

Or  tbrougli  the  fearfui  tempest  dost  thou  soar. 
The  fleetest  vessels  leaving  far  behind, 
Uneheoked  amidst  the  elemental  roar. 

"  Alas !  how  sure  tbe  hand  that  guides  thy  wing, 
How  safe  the  rudder,  instiDot.  shapes  thy  course ; 
Ah!  how  unlilie  things  made  by  bands  of  clay — 
Thy  piercing  eyes,  thy  pinions'  matchless  force." 

Though  the  general  history  of  this  species  is  serious,  one  tiling  maybe  mentioned  which  is  other- 
wise. Their  mode  of  selecting  their  mates,  and  also  their  courtship,  is  described  as  very  ludi- 
crous. The  couple  approach  one  another  with  great  apparent  ceremony,  bringing  their  beaks 
repeatedly  together,  swinging  their  heads,  and  contemplating  each  other  with  veiy  deliberate  at 
tention.     Sometimes  this  will  continue  for  two  hours  together. 

Other  species  are  the  Short-tailed  Albatross,  D.  brachyura,  found  in  the  Northern  Paci- 
fic, and  on  the  western  coast  of  Noi-th  America,  figm'ed  by  Gassin :  the  Sooty  ALBATRoaa,  J). 
fuligino&a^  and  the  Yellow-nosed  Albatross,  D.  chloT&rkyncha. 


The  Petrels  consist  of  several  geneva.  The  genus  PROCELLARIA ;  Procdlaria,  includes  the 
Fulmars,  which  are  active  and  greedy  birds,  of  large  size,  distributed  throughout  the  northern 
portions  of  the  Atlantic.  They  exist  in  almost  incredible  numbers  on  the  rocky  precipices  of 
8t.  Kilda,  where  they  form  one  of  the  principal  means  of  support  to  the  inhabitants.  The  col- 
lecting of  the  eggs,  and  the  capturing  of  the  birds  in  these  wild  and  giddy  heights,  demand  a  de- 
gree of  courage  and  daring  perhaps  beyond  any  other  human  pursuit  A  person  is  very  often 
swung  over  a  precipice  by  a  rope,  and  is  let  down  two  or  three  hundred  feet,  while  the  ocean 
Toara  and  tumbles  a  thousand  feet  beneath  him.  The  eggs  and  feathers  of  these  birds  are  not  the 
only  objects  of  pursuit.  When  a  Fulmar  is  seized,  it  instantly  vomits  a  quantity  of  clear  umber- 
colored  oil,  which,  although  its  odor  is  exceedingly  disagreeable,  is  a  valuable  article  of  commerce. 
Falmer  oil  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  most  important  productions  of  this  island.  Mr,  J.  Wilson,  who 
visited  the  site  of  these  scenes,  gives  the  following  vivid  description  :  "While  hearing  toward  the 
appointed  place  of  rendezvous  in  the  cutter,  we  enjoyed  some  splendid  tacking  ofi^  and  on  the 
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island,  beholding  from  Viirious  points  its  vast  and  -wave-worn  caverns  filled  with  the  murmuring 
aea — ^its  deep,  dark,  rocky  battlements — and,  over  all,  tbe  cloud-capped  summits  of  tte  hoary 
Connagher,  the  highest  mountain  of  St.  Kilda.  As  we  approached  a  stupendous  precipice  we 
could  see  the  people  perched  like  jackdaws  along  its  edge,  and  that  we  might  be  as  near  as  pos- 
sible to  the  scene  of  action,  we  got  into  the  small  boat,  and  rowed — minister  and  all — toward  the 
mural  shore.  It  was  almost  fearful  to  behold  it  banging  in  such  huge  and  ponderous  masses 
overhead — 

'  Cliffa  of  darkness,  cavea  of  wonder, 
Echoing  the  Atlantic'B  thunder  I' 

"We  then  stood  stiil  upon  our  oars,  and  the  minister  rose  and  waved  his  hat  Suddenly  we 
could  hear  in  the  air  above  us  a  feint  huzzaing  sound,  and  at  the  same  instant  three  or  four  men, 
from  different  parts  of  the  clitF,  threw  themselves  into  the  air,  and  darted  some  distance  down- 
ward, just  as  spiders  drop  fronri  the  top  of  a  wall.  They  then  swung  and  capered  along  the  face 
of  the  precipice,  bounding  off  at  intervals  by  striking  their  feet  against  it,  and  springing  from  side 
to  side  with  as  much  fearless  ease  and  agility  as  if  they  were  so  many  schoolboys  exercising  in  a 
swing  a  few  feet  over  a  soft  and  balmy  clover-field.  Now  they  were,  probably,  not  less  than  seven 
hundred  feet  above  the  sea,  and  the  chfi"  was  not  only  perpendicular  in  its  upper  portion,  but  as 
it  descended  it  curved  backward,  as  it  were,  forming  a  huge,  ragged,  hollow  portion,  eaten  into 
by  the  angry  lashing  of  the  almost  ceaseless  waves.  In  this  manner,  shouting  and  dancing,  they 
descended  a  long  way  toward  us,  though  still  suspended  at  a  vast  height  in  the  air,  for  it  would 
probably  have  taken  all  their  cordage  joined  together  to  have  reached  the  sea.  A  great  mass  of 
the  central  portion  of  the  precipice  was  smoother  than  the  wall  of  a  well-built  house,  and  it  was 
this  portion  especially  which  was  not  only  perpendicular,  hut  had  its  basement  arched  inward  into 
an  enormous  wave-worn  grotto,  so  that  any  one  falling  from  the  summit  would  drop  at  once  sheer 
into  the  sea." 

The  great  dependence  of  the  bird-catchers  of  St,  Kilda  is  upon  ropes  of  two  sorts :  one  made 
of  hides,  the  other  of  hair  of  cows'  tails,  all  of  the  same  thickness.  The  former  are  the  most  an- 
cient, and  still  continue  in  the  greatest  esteem,  as  being  stronger  and  less  liable  to  wear  away  or 
be  cut  by  rubbing  against  the  sharp  edges  of  rocks.  Tliese  ropes  are  of  various  lengths,  from 
ninety  to  a  hundred  and  twenty,  and  nearly  two  hundred  feet  in  length,  and  about  three  inches 
in  circumference.  Those  of  hide  are  made  of  cows'  and  sheep's  hides  mixed  together.  The  hide 
of  the  sheep,  after  being  cut  into  naiTow  slips,  is  platted  over  with  a  broader  slip  of  cow's  hide. 
Two  of  these  are  then  twisted  together;  so  that  the  rope,  when  untwisted,  is  found  to  consist  of 
two  parts,  and  each  of  these  contains  a  length  of  sheep-skin  covered  with  cow's  hide.  For  the 
best,  they  will  ask  about  thirteen-pence  a  fathom,  at  which  price  they  sell  them  to  each  other. 
So  valuable  are  these  ropes,  that  one  of  them  forms  the  marriage  portion  of  a  St.  Kilda  girl,  and, 
to  this  secluded  people,  to  whom  moneyed  wealth  is  little  known,  is  an  article  on  which  often  life 
itself,  and  all  its  comforts,  more  or  less  depends,  far  beyond  gold  and  jewels. 

In  general,  the  daring  performances  of  these  people,  however  frightful  to  those  who  are  nnnsed 
to  thorn,  pass  without  accident;  there  are  instances,  however,  in  which  the  danger  is  vividly  pre- 
sented. A  lady  who  lived  about  two  miles  from  the  South  Stack,  on  the  rocky  coast  of  Khos- 
colin,  sent  a  boy  in  search  of  samphire,  with  a  trusty  servant  to  hold  the  rope  at  the  top.  While 
the  boy  was  dangling  midway  between  sky  and  water,  the  servant,  who  was  unused  to  his  situa- 
tion, whether  owing  to  a  sudden  dizziness  from  looking  downward  on  the  boy's  motions,  or  mis- 
givings as  to  his  own  powers  of  holding  him  up,  felt  a  cold,  sickly  shivering  creep  over  him,  ac- 
companied with  a  certainty  that  he  was  about  to  faint;  the  inevitable  consequence  of  which,  he 
had  sense  enough  left  to  know,  wonld  be  the  certain  death  of  the  boy,  and,  in  alt  probability,  of 
himself,  as  in  the  act  of  feinting  it  was  most  likely  ho  would  fall  forward,  and  follow  the  rope  and 
boy  down  the  precipice.  In  this  dilemma,  he  uttered  a  loud,  despairing  scream,  which  was  for- 
tunately heard  by  a  woman  working  in  an  adjoining  field,  who,  running  up,  was  just  in  time  to 
catch  the  rope  aa  the  fainting  man  fell  senseless  at  her  feet. 

We  shall  add  a  few  more  incidents,  equally  hazardous,  and  one  fatal.  Many  bird-catchers  go  on 
these  expeditions  without  any  companion  to  hold  the  rope  or  assist  them.     It  was  on  such  a  soli- 
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tary  excursioD  that  a  man,  having  fastened  his  rope  to  a  stake  on  the  top,  let  himself  down  far 
below,  and,  in  his  ardor  for  collecting  birds  and  eggs,  followed  the  course  of  a  ledge,  beneath  a 
mass  of  overhanging  rock ;  unfortunately,  ho  had  omitted  to  take  the  usual  precaution  of  tying 
the  rope  round  his  body,  but  held  it  carelessly  in  his  hand,  when,  in  a  luckless  moment,  as  he 
was  busily  engaged  in  pillaging  a  nest,  it  slipped  froni  his  grasp,  and,  after  swinging  backward 
and  forward  three  or  four  times,  without  coming  within  reach,  at  last  became  stationary  over  the 
ledge  of  the  projecting  rock,  leaving  the  bird-catcher  apparently  without  a  chance  of  escape ;  for 
to  ascend  the  precipice  without  a  rope  was  impossible,  and  none  were  near  to  hear  his  cries  or 
afford  iiim  help.  What  was  to  be  done?  Death  stared  him  in  the  face.  After  a  few  minutes' 
pause  ho  made  up  his  mind.  By  a  desperate  leap  he  might  regain  the  rope ;  but  if  he  failed, 
and,  at  the  distance  at  wliich  it  hung,  the  chances  were  against  him,  his  fate  was  certain,  amid 
the  pointed  crags  ready  to  receive  him,  over  which  the  waves  were  dashing  far,  far  below.  Col- 
lecting, therefore,  all  his  strength,  with  outstretched  anus  he  sprang  from  the  rock,  and  lived  to 
tell  the  tale— for  the  rope  was  caught ! 

The  next  occurred  at  St.  Kilda,  where,  among  other  modes  of  catching  the  searfowl,  that  of 
setting  gins  or  nooses  b  adopted,  They  are  fixed  in  various  places  frequented  by  the  buds.  In 
one  of  these,  set  upon  a  ledge  a  hundred  and  twenty  feet  above  the  sea,  a  bird-catcher  entangled 
his  foot,  and  not  being  at  the  moment  aware  of  it,  was,  on  moving  onward,  tripped  up,  and  pre- 
cipitated over  the  rock,  where  he  hung  suspended.  He  too,  as  in  the  precedmg  case,  had  no 
companion,  and  to  add  to  his  misfortune,  darkness  was  at  hand,  leaving  Uttle  prospect  of  his 
being  <Uscovered  before  morning.  In  vain  he  exerted  himself  to  bend  upward,  so  as  to  reach 
the  noose  or  grapple  the  rock.  After  a  few  fruitless  efforts,  his  strength  was  exhausted,  and  in 
this  dreadful  situation,  expecting,  moreover,  that  the  noose  might  give  way  every  instant,  did  ho 
pass  a  long  night.  At  early  dawn,  by  good  fortune,  his  shouts  were  lieard  liy  a  neighbor,  who 
rescued  him  from  his  perilous  suspension. 

The  last  we  shall  relate  terminated  in  a  more  awful  manner.  A  fiither  and  two  sons  were  out 
together,  and,  having  firmly  attached  their  rope  at  the  summit  of  a  precipice,  descended,  on  their 
usual  occupation.  Having  collected  as  many  birds  and  eggs  as  they  could  carry,  they  were  all 
three  ascending  by  the  rope— the  eldest  of  the  sons  first,  his  brother  a  fathom  or  two  below 
him,  and  the  father  following  last.  They  had  made  considerable  progress,  when  the  elder  son, 
looking  upward,  perceived  the  strands  of  the  rope  grinding  f^ainst  a  sharp  edge  of  rock,  and 
gradufjly  giving  way.  He  immediately  reported  the  alarming  fact.  "  "Will  it  hold  together  till 
we  can  gain  the  summit !"  asked  the  fether.  "  It  will  not  hold  another  minute,"  was  the  reply ; 
"  our  triple  weight  is  loosening  it  rapidly  1"  "  Will  it  hold  one  ?"  said  the  father.  "  It  is  as 
moch  as  it  can  do,"  replied  the  son;  "even  that  is  doubtfuL"      "There  is  then  a  chance,  at 
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least,  of  one  of  us  boing  saved ;  draw  your  tnife,  and  cut  away  below !"  was  tlie  cool  and  intrepid 
order  of  the  parent;  "Exert  yourself ;  you  may  yet  escape,  and  live  to  comfort  your  mother !" 
There  was  no  time  for  discussion  or  further  hesitation.  The  son  looked  up  once  more,  but  the 
edge  of  rock  was  cutting  its  way,  and  the  rope  had  nearly  severed.  The  knife  was  drawn,  the 
rope  was  divided,  and  Ids  father  and  brother  were  launched  into  eternity ! 

The  Fulmar  Petbbl,  P.  gladalia,  is  nineteen  inches  long,  pearl-grav  above  and  white  be- 
neath. It  is  seen  in  all  parts  of  the  North  Atlantic,  and  is  a  constant  attendant  on  the  whale 
fislieries;  nothing  can  exceed  the  voracity  with  which  these  creatures  devour  the  portion  of 
fat  which  falls  to  their  share  on  the  cutting  up  of  a  whale. 

The  Giant  Fulmar,  P.  gigantea,  is  the  lai^est  known  species,  being  somewhat  iai^r  than  a 
goose,  and  is  called  the  Bone-Breaker.  Its  plumage  is  blackish^ay ;  it  feeds  on  insects,  mol- 
lusca,  fish,  and  the  flesh  of  dead  eetacea  that  it  meets  with  floating  on  the  sea.  Found  from 
Gape  Horn  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

The  Cape  Petrel  or  Fulmar,  P.  Capensis,  is  of  the  size  of  a  small  d\ick ;  its  general  plumage 
above  is  black,  with  masses  of  white ;  beneath  it  is  white.  This  bird  is  called  Damier  and 
Pintado  by  the  French.     It  inhabits  the  southern  seas. 

Other  species  are  the  SLEunER-niLLBn  Fulmar,  P.  tmuirostris,  and  the  Tkopicai  Fulmar, 
P.  mmdiowilis,  the  first  found  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  the  latter  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of 
North  America.     The  Pacific  Fulmar,  P.  Paeifica,  is  found  on  the  Pacific  coasts  of  North 


Ghnus  TEAL ASSIDROM A :  Thalassidroma. — This  includes  the  True  Petrels,  which  are 
much  smaller  than  the  Fulmars,  some  of  a  light  swallow-like  form  and  appearance.  The  Stormt- 
Petrbl,  T,  pelagica,  is  the  smallest  of  web-footed  birds.  The  length  is  about  six  inches ;  the 
plumage  almost  entirely  blacL  It  inhabits  nearly  the  whole  Atlantic,  and  is  always  seen  by 
vessels  crossing  this  ocean,  sometimes  following  in  their  wake  for  days  together,  picking  up 
pieces  of  meat  and  fat  that  are  thrown  overboard.  Often  half  a  dozen  birds  will  descend  on  a 
single  fragment  and  struggle  for  the  possession  of  it.     In  a  storm,  they  are  seen  whirling  amid 
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tho  raging  blast,  now  stooping  to  the  angry  waves,  and  now  shooting  upward  toward  the  clouds, 
as  if  enjoying  a  frolic.  At  niglit,  they  usually  repose  by  sitting  on  the  water.  They  breed  on 
the  rocky  coasts,  especially  of  the  islands  of  Europe  and  America ;  the  eggs  are  two,  of  a  soiled 
white.  When  engaged  in  incubation,  they  may  be  taken  off  their  nests  with  the  hand.  The 
appearance  of  these  birds  at  sea  has  been  supposed  to  portend  stormy  weather,  and  they  are 
therefore  not  welcome  visitors  to  smlors,  who  call  them  DeviVs  Birds,  Witches,  and  Mother- 
Garey'i  Chickens.  The  last  title  is  sMd  to  have  been  originally  bestowed  upon  them  by  Captain 
Carteret's  sailors,  probably  from  some  celebrated  ideal  hag  of  that  name.  Their  habit  of 
paddling  along  the  surface  of  the  water  obtained  for  them  the  name  of  Petrel,  fi'om  the  Apostle 
Peter,  who  walked  upon  the  water. 

Other  species  are  the  FoBKyrAiLED  Petrel,  T.  LeaehU,  found  on  our  coast  from  Massachusetts 
to  Baffin's  Bay :  Wilson's  Stormy  Petrel,  T.  fVilsonii,  found  along  the  Atlantic  coast  of  North 
America;  Hornby's  Petrel,  T.  Hornbyi,  axiA  the  Blaok  Stormy  Petrel,  T.  melania,  both  found 
on  the  northwest  coast  of  North  America.  The  Black-anb-White  Stormy  Petrel,  Fregetta 
Lawrencii,  is  found  on  the  coast  of  Florida.  The  habits  of  all  ai-e  similar  to  those  of  the  Stormy 
Petrel  we  have  described.  It  is  probably  to  the  birds  of  this  species — the  fearless  riders  of  the 
storm  and  the  tempest— that  the  poet  Brainard  refers  in  the  following  powerful  linos  : 

"On  the  deep  is  the  mariner's  danger, 
On  the  deep  is  the  mariner's  death ; 
Who,  to  fear  of  the  tempest  a  stranger. 
Sees  the  last  bubble  burst  of  bis  breath? 

'Tie  the  sea-bird,  sea-bird,  sea-bird, 

Lone  looker  on  deapiuri 
The  sea-bird,  sea-bird,  sea-bird, 
The  only  witness  there  I 

"  Who  watches  their  course,  who  so  mildly 

Careen  to  the  kiss  of  the  breeze? 

Who  lists  to  their  shrieks,  who  so  wildly 

Are  cUsped  in  tbe  arms  of  &e  seas? 

'Tis  tbe  sea-bird,  &o. 

"  Who  hOTers  on  bigh  o'er  the  lover. 
And  her  who  bas  clung  to  his  neck? 
Whose  wing  is  the  wing  that  can  cover 
With  its  shadow  the  fonnderiog  wreck? 
'Tia  tbe  sea-bird,  Ac. 


"  My  foot  on  the  iceberg  has  lighted 

When  hoarse  the  wild  winds  veer  aboutj 
My  eye,  when  tbe  back  is  benighted. 
Sees  the  lamp  of  the  light-house  go  outl 

I'm  the  sea-bird,  sea-bird,  sea-bird, 

Lone  looker  on  despair; 

The  sea-bird,  sea-bird,  sea-bird, 

The  only  witness  there  1" 

PoasiL  Birds, — In  a  former  part  of  our  work  we  have  spoken  of  the  remains  of  the  gigantic 
Moa  or  I>iorrds,  found  in  New  Zealand,  which,  with  other  facts,  has  led  to  the  opinion  that  this 
great  island,  leather  with  Norfolk  Island,  Chatham  Island,  and  others  in  that  quarter,  are  hut 
the  mountain  tops  of  a  continent,  now  sunk  beneath  the  ocean,  but  formerly  peopled  with  birds 
of  strange  forms,  of  which  we  now  only  find  the  bones,  or  a  few  scattered  and  nearly  extinct 
species.     Probably  there  were  also  other  animals  there  as  peculiar  as  these  birds.     We  have 
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noticed  the  remains  of  the  gigantic  £Jpiomis  of  Madagascar,  as  well  as  those  of  other  species  of 
birds  found  on  the  island  of  Eodriguez.  But  all  these  are  supposed  to  be  of  comparatively  recent 
oiigin.  The  bones  of  birds  of  high  geological  antiquity  have  not  been  found  in  great  numbers, 
probably  because  they  are  hollow  and  easUy  destroyed,  and  because,  also,  by  their  means  of 
flight,  birds  have  generally  been  able  to  escape  those  great  convulsions  of  nature,  such  as  floods, 
landslides,  Scc^  which  have  ingrilfed  the  larger  animals,  whose  bones  are  so  abundant  in  the 
ancient  deposits  of  soils  and  rocks.  Their  forms  are  also  so  light,  that,  aided  by  their  feathei-t', 
they  would  naturally  float  on  the  surface  of  the  waters,  and  thus  decay  and  disappear. 

Nevertheless,  in  the  tertiary  deposits  of  India,  Fi-ance,  and  England,  the  bones  of  several  genera 
of  birds  have  been  discovered.  In  the  basin  of 
Pam  they  have  been  met  with  in  connection  with 
the  bones  of  the  Palceolhereum,  &c. ;  in  the  chalk- 
cliffe  near  Maidstone,  England,  the  remains  of  a 
gigantic  species  of  Albatross  have  been  found,  to 
which  Mr  Owen  has  given  the  name  of  Cimolioi-- 
Ms  Diomrdevs  But  although  the  bones  of  birds 
are  thus  deficient  in  the  more  ancient  strata,  their 
hacks  hi\e  been  discovered  in  various  places  in 
different  countriea,  and  nnder  circumstances  which 
piove  that  they  must  have  been  made  thousands, 
peihaps  milbons  of  years  ago.  The  most  remark- 
Ik  able  of  thc'ic,  or  those  which  have  been  most 
9  thoroughly  explored,  are  m  the  valley  of  Oonnecti- 
I  nt  Kj*  ei  Professor  Ilitchcoct:,  of  Amherst  Col- 
1  _e  Massachusetts,  fiist  drew  attention  to  these 
luious  relics,  and  he  has,  in  various  publications, 
J,  ^n  in  the  result  of  his  researches  in  this  rich  geo- 

"^  I'liii'la  loi^ical  field     In  1858,  m  obedience  to  a  public 

act  he  made  in  elaborate  report  on  the  subject  to 
the  legislature  of  Massachusetts,  which  he  entitles 
"Ichmology  of  New  England."     He  here  gives  a 
^  i^eat  variety  of  details,  and  abundr.ut  plates,  illus- 

""•™--=*^  trative  of  the  remains  of  which  ho  treats,  a  copy 

FOOT-PHiNT  OF  EK  IT  TiiziiNVL    ^^f  ^^^  ^^  whiili  hc  herc  inscrt.     Tlie  general  re- 

sult of  these  icseaiches  he  states  as  follows : 
"  Let  lis  now  take  a  synoptical  \  lew  of  the  species  of  -aiinial'!  that  once  lived  in  the  Connecti- 
cut valley,  as  made  known  bj  their  tta  ks      \s   ilready  stated  again  and  again  in  describing 
them,  I  expect  that  future  disiovenes  will  stiike  out   some  ot  these   species;  but  ray  prediction 
is  that  they  will  bring  a  still  lai^er  numbei  ot  new  ones  to  light 

Nnmber  of  localities  of  tracks  in  the  valley  thus  far  Marsnpinloid  animals             5 

discovered 3S  Tliiclt  toed  birds                   U 

Length  of  the  sandstone-belt  containing  tracks  90  miles  Sairowtoed  birds                  IT 

TVidth      "                 "                 "                  2o>3  Omithoid  lizards  or  batrachians 10 

Whole  number  ot  species  in  the  volley  described  Liiords IT 

above 119  Batrachians — tha  frog  and  salamander  family 11 

Number  of  bipeds 31  Chelonians— the  tortoise  family 8 

Number  of  quadrupeds 55  Fishes i 

With  more  than  four  feet 18  Crnstaoeans,  myriapods,  and  insects 18 

Without  proper  feet 13  Annelids— (he  naked  worms 8 

With  an  iinceriain  nnmber S  Of  onoertain  place 6 


f 


What  an  amazing  revelation  is  this!  Animals  totally  unlike  any  that  now  exist  in  fhese  local- 
ities, and  whose  likeness  is  only  found  in  living  species  amid  the  eccentricities  of  Australia, 
once  lived  and  flourished  here!  Tliey  were  not  only  of  strange  forms — strange  to  these  regions 
— but  some  of  them  strange  to  the  world,  and  in  some  instances  of  enormous  size.     One  of  the 

Vol.  11.-45. 
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birds,  called  Broniozoumgigantewm,  of  the  cassowary  kind,  had  a  foot  eigMeeii  inches  long,  Mid  must 
have  weighed  from  four  hundred  to  eight  fiimdred  pounds— four  times  the  weight  of  the  ostrich ! 
And  aU  these  things  are  written  on  the  ancient  sandstone  rocks,  beneath  the  surfiiee  of  the  soil; 
and  so  certmn,  so  minute  is  the  record,  that  even  the  rain-drops  that  pattered  on  the  sands  while 
these  creatures  were  living  here,  ai'e  imperishably  preserved.  And  these  things  were  written  by 
the  finger  of  God — ^who  can  doubt  it!  And  who  can  doubt  that  Man— the  being  competent 
to  read  the  record,  and  after  the  lapse  of  ^es,  actually  present  here  to  read  it — is  the  object  of 
care,  of  sympathy,  to  Him  who  alike  made  and  preserved  these  inscriptions,  and  made  and  pre- 
served and  taught  generations  to  interpret  them!  The  poet  has  said,  in  respect  to  common  ob- 
jects which  strike  the  mind  on  the  surface  of  the  earth — 

"  And  this  oor  life, 

Finds  tonguea  In  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks, 
Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  evety  thing." 

Shall  not  man,  in  view  of  these  and  other  revelations  of  geology,  rise  to  a  higher  life,  which  shall 
find  something  more  than  mere  sermons  in  this  Book  of  Eocks,  with  the  imprint  of  the  Almighty 
on  its  title-page!  We  have  seen  but  the  beginning;  we  know  that  mankind  have  but  just  en- 
tered upon  this  study,  which  ages  on  ages  cannot  exhaust.  Tet  how  wondei'fiil  the  record — and 
every  page  of  it  speaking  of  God,  and  tracing  his  footsteps  while  laying  the  foundations  of  the 
world,  long,  long  before  he  walked  with  man  ia  the  Garden  of  Eden.  Do  we  not,  must  we  not 
derive  this  great  good  from  such  a  view — the  manifest  truth  that  God  made  man  to  intepret  his 
works ;  and  does  not  the  firm  conviction  follow,  that  a  being  thus  endowed,  is  not  limited  to  a 
transient  existence,  but  is  bound  to  immoitality!  How  inevitable  is  the  hope,  how  confident 
the  anticipation  of  a  ftiture  life— which  shall  unfold  man's  capacities,  and  ^ve  scope  to  man's 
destiny — springing  up  in  the  soul  from  'inch  contemplations  !  And  will  not  God  fulfill  the  hopes 
thus  inspired,  and  perform  the  promises  thus  implied ! 
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The  Reptilia  comprise  four  orders  very  distinct  in  some  respects,  though  nnited  in  others :  the 
CHEj,oiflA,  or  Torlokes  ;  t'h&IiOKicATA,  or  Crocodiles  ;  theSAmuA,  or  XiVarrfs;  and  the  Ophidia, 
or  Serpents.  These  are  generally  regarded  with  little  favor  by  mankind,  but  their  naturaJ  history 
is  nevertheless  full  of  interest.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  tortoises  they  are  all  carnivorous 
animals.  They  have  all  a  slow  circulation ;  their  blood  is  cold,  that  is,  but  little  above  the  tem- 
perature of  the  surrounding  medium ;  the  amount  of  their  aggregate  muscular  energy  is  less  than  in 
the  mammalia ;  their  movements  are  generally  crawling  and  swimming ;  and  though  some  of  them 
leap  and  run  with  celerity  on  certain  occasions,  their  habits  are  generally  sluggish,  their  digestion 
slow,  their  sensations  obtuse,  and  in  cold  or  temperate  climates  they  pass  nearly  the  whole 
winter  in  a  state  of  lethargy ;  they  continue  to  live  and  to  execute  voluntary  movements  for  a 
considerable  time  after  having  been  deprived  of  the  brain,  and  even  when  the  head  is  severed 
from  the  body.  Their  heart  pulsates,  in  some  cases,  for  many  hours  after  it  has  been  detached, 
and  its  loss  does  not  deprive  tie  body  of  mobility  for  a  still  longer  period.  Their  blood  not  being 
warm,  they  do  not  require  teguments  capable  of  retaining  heat;  they  are  accordingly  covered 
with  shells,  Bcalea,  or  naked  skin.     No  reptile  incubates  its  eggs.     In  certain  genera  of  batrachians 
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there  are  some  not  fecundated  until  after  they  have  been  excluded ;  but  it  is  otherwise  with  the 
animals  of  this  class ;  in  some  of  them,  as  the  snakes,  for  instance,  the  young  are  already  consid- 
erably advanced  within  the  e^  at  the  time  the  mother  deposits  it,  and  there  are  some  species 
which  may  be  rendered  viviparous  by  retarding  the  laying  of  the  e^s. 

Reptiles  not  only  present  extremely  varied  forms,  but  great  diversity  of  character  and  modes 
of  gait;  Cuvier  remarks  that  in  their  formation  nature  seems  to  have  tried  to  imt^ine  grotesque 
forms,  and  to  have  modified  in  every  possible  way  the  general  plan  adopted  for  vertebrated 
animals. 

ORDER  1.    CHELOWIA. 

The  distinguishing  characteristlo  of  the  Chelonian  reptiles,  and  tlio  on  e  wbie  in  fact  enables 
us  to  recognize  them  at  the  ijrst  glance,  consists  in  their  possession  of  a  complete  bony  case, 

within  which  the  head  and  limbs  can 
generally  be  more  or  less  completely 
retracted.  This  case  consists  of  two 
lai^e  bony  plates,  the  upper  one,  which 
is  more  or  less  convex,  being  called  the 
Carapace,  while  the  lower  one,  which 
is  flat,  ia  denominated  the  Plastron. 
These  two  plates  are  united  at  their 
lateral  mai^ns,  leaving  an  anterior  and 
posterior  aperture  for  the  protrusion 
of  the  head,  tail,  and  limbs.  At  first 
view  it  would  seem  impossible  to  refer 
these  singular  animals  to  the  ordinary 
vertebrate  type,  but  a  httle  examination 
of  their  anatomy,  as  represented  by  the 
annexed  engraving,  shows  that  their 
(liffertnt  parts  are  only  modifications 
oi  the  same  general  structure  that  we 
have  seen  to  prevail  throughout  the 
pie  ceding  groups. 

In  their  general  internal  structure 
the  Chelonia  agree  pretty  closely  with 
the  other  reptiles.  The  heai-t  is  com- 
leil  of  three  cavities,  the  partition 
ween  the  ventricles  being  veiy  in- 
0  that  the  venous  and  arte- 
rial blood  can  mix  freely  in  tliat  cavity. 
The  lungs  are  of  very  latge  size,  and 
extend  fax  into  the  cavity  of  the  body ; 
but  as  the  ribs  are  immovable,  respira- 
tion is  effected  by  a  process  very  anal- 
ogous to  swallowing.  The  tongue  is  short,  fleshy,  and  completely  movable;  the  ears  are  dis- 
tinctly visible,  and  the  eyes  well  formed,  and  furnished  with  movable  lids. 

The  Chelonian  Reptiles  are  usually  sluggish  and  inactive  animals,  the  slowness  of  the  terres- 
tiial  species  being  even  proverbial.  They  are,  however,  exceedingly  tenacious  of  life ;  they  will 
live  for  a  long  period  without  any  nourishment,  and  will  even  continue  to  give  signs  of  life  for 
some  time  after  they  have  been  deprived  of  their  heads.  They  are  found  principally  in  the 
warmer  regions  of  the  earth,  where  they  generally  subsist  upon  v^tablc  substances,  although 
many  of  the  aquatic  species  also  devour  small  animals.  They  are  oviparous,  and  the  eggs  are 
covered  with  a  hard  shell 

This  order,  called  Teitudinala  by  many  naturahsts,  is  divided  into  five  families :  the  Chblo- 
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NllC^or  Sea-Turtles;  the  Thiontcid^,  or  Soft  Tortoises;  the  Coelyihd^,  resembling  the  pre- 
ceding- the  EMTDiDi]  ineludingthe  ynra^W,  and  generally  distributed  oyer  the  globe;  and 
the  TB9TiDiisiD.i)  or  Land  Tortoises  famihar  to  all. 


THE  CHELONIID^. 

These,  which  are  the  true  Turtles,  are  pre-eminently  aquatic  in  tlieir  habits;  the  limbs  arc 
all  converted  into  large,  flattened,  fin-hke  oi^ans,  the  toes  being  completely  concealed  by  a  com- 
mon sldn.  The  anterior  pair  of  members  is  always  considerably  longer  than  the  posterior,  and 
both  the  anterior  and  posterior  limbs  are  frequently  furnished  with  one  or  two  nails  on  the  outer 
mai^n,  which,  however,  sometimes  disappear  as  the  animiJ  increases  in  age.  The  bony  case  of 
these  animals  is  too  small  for  the  reception  of  the  head  and  limbs,  and  these  parte  aie,  conse- 
quently, always  more  or  less  protruded.  The  head  is  flattened  above,  and  the  jaws  are  homy, 
very  sharp,  and  beak-like.  They  are  all  inhabitants  of  the  sea.  They  are  excelient  swimmers, 
and  rarely  approach  the  shore  except  for  the  purpose  of  depositing  their  e^s,  which  they  do 
upon  sandy  coasts.  Most  of  them  feed  upon  searweeds;  but  a  few  also  devour  moUnsca  and 
other  small  marine  animals.  The  flesh  of  the  former  affords  a  wholesome  and  dehcious  food,  and 
they  are  in  consequence  much  sought  after,  and  imported  into  Europe  and  America  in  consider- 
able quantities,  while  the  carnivorous  species  are  disagreeable,  and  even  unwholesome,  or  accord- 
ing to  some  writers,  poisonous,  and  they  are  only  collected  for  the  sake  of  the  abundant  supply 
of  oil  wliich  they  yield. 

Genua  CHELONIA:  Chelonia. — To  this  belong  several  species,  the  best  known  of  which  is 
the  Green  Turtle,  C,  ^lidas,  found  abundantly  in  the  seas  of  warm  chmates ;  it  is  also  occasion- 
ally met  with  as  hx  north  as  the  coasts  of  Great  Britain,  in  Europe,  and  of  Long  Island,  in 
America.  Those  captured  in  the  waters  of  the  latter  are  occasionally  seen  in  the  markets  of 
New  York,  In  tropical  regions  it  attains  a  length  of  five  or  six  feet,  and  a  weight  of  five  to  six 
hundred  pounds ;  its  flesh  is  exceedingly  delicate,  and,  when  not  rendered  indigestible  by  the  in- 
genuity of  coolis,  is  a  very  wholesome  food.  The  eggs  of  this,  and  indeed  of  all  the  species  of 
turtles,  are  also  eaten,  and  considered  a  great  delicacy.  At  the  island  of  Ascension,  where  these 
animals  appear  to  abound  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  they  are  generally 
taken  by  watching  them  when  they  visit  the  shore  to  deposit  their  eggs ;  they  are  then  turned 
over  on  their  backs,  and  in  this  helpless  position  they  remain  until  their  captors,  having  secured 
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;i3  maTiy  as  tl  e^  ic  [  lie  in  the  same  maiin  r  carrj  tliem  off  tu  tlieir  si  ip-..  TIipsp  tuillos  iirts 
ofteE  seen  in  thi.  watcis  of  tbe  ^^  est  India  Islands  in  tlie  Giilt  of  Mexico,  on  tlie  Atlantic  coasts 
of  America  and  Africa,  an  1  in  i ariout  parts  ot  the  Pacific  ml  Indiin  Oceans;  h hen  not  en- 
gaged in  fee  ling  tlie\  float  on  the  wati  r  somet  mes  many  mile?  fioin  linit ;  they  are  then  ap- 
parently asleep  and  are  easily  approichel  -ind  capt  ir  1  \uduboii  giies  the  folloiving  interest- 
ing account  ot  the  manner  in  which  the  female  deposits  her  eggs  which  he  appears  to  have 
observed  along  the  coast  ot  Florida. 

"  On  first  nearing  the  shore,  and  mostly  on  fane  moonlight  evenings,  the  turtle  raises  her  head 
above  the  water,  being  still  distant  thirty  or  forty  yards  from  the  beach,  looks  around  her,  and 
attentively  examines  the  objects  on  shore.  Should  she  observe  nothing  hkely  to  disturb  her 
intended  operations,  she  emits  a  loud,  hissing  sound,  by  which  such  of  her  many  enemies  as  are 
urka^customed  to  it  are  startled,  and  so  are  apt  to  remove  to  another  place,  although  unseen  by 
her.  Should  she  hear  any  noise,  or  perceive  any  indications  of  danger,  she  instantly  sinks,  and 
goes  off  to  a  considerable  distance ;  but  should  every  thing  be  quiet,  she  advances  slowly  toward 
the  beaeh,  crawls  over  it,  hor  head  raised  to  the  full  streteli  of  her  neck,  and  when  she  has  reacbed 
a  place  fitted  for  her  purpose,  she  gaaes  all  around  in  silence. 

"Mndii^  'all  well,'  she  proceeds  to  for.u  a  hole  in  the  sand,  which  she  effects  by  removing  it 
from  under  her  body  with  Tier  bind  flappers,  scooping  it  out  with  so  much  dextei-ity  that  the 
sides  seldom  if  ever  fall.  The  sand  is  raised  alternately  with  each  flapper,  as  with  a  large  ladle, 
until  it  has  accumulated  behind  her,  when,  supporting  herself  with  her  head  and  fore  part  oa  the 
.  ground  fronting  her  body,  she,  with  a  spring  from  each  flapper,  sends  tbe  sand  around  her,  scat- 
tering it  to  the  distance  of  several  feet.  In  this  manner  the  bole  is  dug  to  tbe  depth  of  eighteen 
inches,  or  sometimes  more  than  two  feet.  This  labor  I  have  seen  performed  in  the  short  period 
of  nine  minutes.  The  eggs  are  then  dropped  one  by  one,  and  disposed  in  r^^ilar  layers  to  the 
number  of  a  hundred  and  fifty,  or  sometimes  nearly  two  hundred  Tbe  whole  time  spent  in  this 
part  of  the  operation  may  be  about  twenty  minutes.  She  now  scrapes  the  loose  sand  back  over 
the  e^s,  and  so  levels  and  smooths  the  surface  that  few  persons  on  seeing  the  spot  could 
imagine  tliat  any  thing  bad  been  done  to  it.  This  accomplished  to  her  mind,  she  retreats  to  the 
water  with  all  possible  dispatch,  leaving  the  batching  of  the  eggs  to  the  heat  of  the  sand. 

"When  a  Turtle,  or  Lo^erbead,  for  example,  is  in  the  act  of  dropping  her  e^s,  she  will  not 
move,  although  one  should  go  up  to  her,  or  even  seat  himself  on  her  back,  for  it  seems  at  this 
moment  she  finds  it  necessary  to  proceed  at  all  events,  and  is  unable  to  intermit  her  labor.  The 
moment  it  is  finished,  however,  off  she  starts ;  nor  would  it  then  be  possible  for  one,  unless  he 
were  as  strong  as  Hercules,  to  turn  her  over  and  secure  her. 
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"Eaoli  turtle  lias  generally  three  layings  iu  the  season,  at  intervals  of  two  or  three  weeks. 
The  e^s  are  perfectly  round,  varying  from  two  to  three  inclies  in  diameter.  The  external  mem- 
brane is  flexible,  very  white,  and  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  calcareous  matter." 

The  Hawk's-Eill  Tdktlb,  0.  imbticata,  receiving  its  popular  name  from  the  curved  aud  pointed 
form  of  the  upper  jaw,  rarely  exceeds  three  feet;  its  flesh  is  unwholesome,  but  as  it  fuiiiishes  the 
well-known  Tortoise-Shell  of  commerce,  it  ia  much  sought  after.     Although  the  greater  number 

of  the  whole  order  of  Chelonia 
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I    g      n    omparison  ivith  the  size  of  the  individual.     I     tl       [     p  rat 

th    first  place,  separated  by  the  application  of  b    t    th  y         tb 

t      rs      the  rough  state,  in  which  they  are  uneven,  iragil      p  q  d  dirty        It      th    fi   t 

bj    t    f  the  artificer  to  obviate  these  defects.     The  uneven  surface,  the  irregular  airvature,  the 

]    1  thickness  of  different  parts,  have  all  to  bo  corrected,  and  not  only  can  these  objects  bo 

d  Ij  fleeted,  but  the  substance  can  be  rendered  ductile,  compressible,  capable  of  receiving  any 
mp  ,  of  being  carved,  moulded,  and  polished,  aud  even  extended,  by  soldering  pieces  to- 

g  th     by  means  of  their  own  substance  reduced  to  powder.     The  whole  of  these  processes  are 
p  ■f  TQ  d  by  means  of  heat. 

The  uneven  curvature  is  first  of  afl  to  be  removed,  and  the  plate  rendered  perfectly  flat.  This 
is  efi'ected  by  immersing  it  in  hot  water,  and  then  allowing  it  to  cool  under  heavy  pressure  be- 
tween smooth  blocks  of  wood  or  metallic  plates.  The  surface  is  then  rendered  smooth  and  the 
thickness  equal,  by  scraping  and  filing  away  the  rough  and  prominent  parts.  In  tMs  way,  each 
plate  receives  an  equal  and  smooth  surface.  But  it  is  in  many  cases  desirable  to  employ  lai^er 
pieces  than  can  be  obtamed  from  single  plates,  and  two  pieces  are  then  united  together  in  the 
following  manner :  the  edges  are  beveled  off  to  the  space  of  two  or  three  lines,  and  the  margins, 
when  placed  together,  overlap  each  other  to  that  extent.  They  are  then  pressed  together  by  a 
metallic  press,  and  the  whole  is  submitted  to  the  action  of  boiling  water ;  by  this  means,  the  two 
pieces  are  so  perfectly  soldered  together  as  to  leave  no  indication  of  the  line  of  union.  By  the 
application  of  heat,  also,  the  tortoise-shell  may  bo  made  to  receive  any  impression,  by  being 
pressed  between  metallic  moulds. 

No  portion  of  this  precious  substance  is  lost  or  useless.  The  filings  and  powder  which  remain 
after  tbese  and  the  other  processes  to  which  tbe  shell  is  submitted,  are  placed  with  any  small 
fragments  in  metallic  moulds,  and  by  means  of  pressure,  exercised  while  they  are  exposed  to 
the  heat  of  boiling  water,  are  formed  into  plates  of  any  thickness  which  may  be  required. 

This  species  ia  found  in  the  tropical  seas,  and  occasionally  strays  into  the  Mediterranean;  it 
is  also  common  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Those  which  produce  the  finest  shell  arc  taken  in  the 
waters  of  the  Indian  Archipelago. 

The  LoQaBBHEAD  Turtle,  C.  careila,  is  the  largest  of  the  genus,  sometimes  weighing,  eleven 
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hundred  pounds,  thougli  half  tliat  wciglit  is  the  more  common  size.  In  some  cases,  tlie  in- 
habitants of  the  countries  where  tliese  animals  are  abundant,  convert  their  Shells  into  boats, 
drinking-troughs  for  cattle,  covering  for  huts,  and  baths  for  children.  This  species  is  exceed- 
ingly voracious,  and  feeds  on  molluscs,  the  shells  of  which  it  crushes  between  its  powerful  jaws. 
Its  flesh  is  worthless,  and  its  eggs  are  somewhat  musky.  It  however  furnishes  an  oil  that  bums 
well     It  is  found  in  tropical  seas,  and  not  unfrequently  in  the  Mediteri'anean 

Gcnva  SPHARGIS     Sphargis — To  this  belongs  the  Leathery  Tortlb,  S  co-tai-ea — Twiue 
luth  ot  the  French — remarkable  for  haiin^  the  surt  ilc  ct  the  sJiell  ■  o^ercd  with  a  leathery  skin 

m'steid  of  the  usual  hoiny 
plates  It  sometimes  ittains 
1  length  of  eight  feet,  and 
'  wcigl^  1  thousind  pounds 
It  feeds  on  fish,  molluscs 
and  sei  plants  Lac  6p^de 
supposes  that  the  shell  ot 
this  animal  w-^s  emploj  od  by 
the  incient  GioJa  for  the 
fonnatioii  of  thtir  Ij  re,  and 
hence  it  is  called  Testudo 
lyra  by  Bechstein  and  others. 
It  is  a  great  wanderer ;  it 
breeds  on  the  Tortugas  and 
9,  and  is  occasionally  seen  on  the  coasts  of  New  York  and  Massachusetts,  as  well  as  those 
of  England  and  France,  and  is  sometimes  met  with  in  the  Mediterranean.  Its  flesh  is  not  fit  for 
food.  De  Kay  says:  "We  are  not  in  possession  of  snfiicient  evidence  to  detonuine  whether  the 
large  Leather  Turtle  seen  in  the  Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans  belongs  to  this  spccius." 

THE  TRIONYCID^  OK  SOFT  TORTOISES. 


In  these  the  carapace,  which,  as  well  as  the  plastron,  ie  cartilaginous,  is  still  more  incomplete 
than  in  the  turtles,  the  ribs  being  only  expanded  and  united  at  tlie  base,  and  running  out  to  the 
margin  in  the  form  of  the  spokes  of  a  wheel.  This  imperfect  carapace  is  covered  with  a  tough, 
leathery  skin,  which  is  flexible  at  the  margin,  and,  as  in  the  turtles,  the  head  and  limbs  are  incap- 
able of  being  retracted  within  the  case.  Tho  head  is  rather  small,  and  pointed  in  front;  the  neck 
is  long ;  the  homy  jaws  are  covered  with  fieshy  lips,  and  the  nostrils  are  produced  into  a  short, 
cylindrical  trunk.  The  feet  are  all  short  and  strong,  furaiahed  with  five  toes  which  are  united 
by  a  strong  web,  of  which  three  on  each  foot  are  furnished  with  claws. 

The  Soft  Tortoises  live  in  the  rivers  of  the  waiiner  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa,  and  species  are 
found  in  the  North  American  waters.  They  are  active,  predaceous  animals,  feeding  principally 
upon  fish,  but  occasionally  concealing  themselves  among  the  reeds  and  sedges  of  the  banks, 
whence  they  rush  out  and  seize  birds  and  small  reptiles. 

ffcBMsTEIONT].  .  ■  ;s  the  SoTT-siiKiiEn  Tortoise,  2". /efwc,  principally 

known  in  the  rivers  and 
lakes  of  the  West  and 
South ;  it  is,  however, 
met  with  in  tlio  lakes 
of  Western  New  Tort, 
and  b  common  in  Lake 
Ontario.  In  the  South- 
em  States  it  is  said  to 
destroy  great  numbers 
of  young  alligators.  It 
seizes  its  prey,  which 
ts  offish  and  small 
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;rige  length  of  tilis  species  is 
Elver;   tlie  T.  Barirami  and 


aquatic  reptiles,  by  suddenly  darting  iurth  its  lung  nei  k     Tin.    i' 
nine  inches,  including  the  head  and  tail 

Other  American  species  are  the  T  muhcus,  foimd  in  the  C'hi 
T,  Harlanif  both  found  in  East  Florida 
The  Egyptian  Tortoise,  T,  Nilottcus,  is  said  to  destroy  great  numbers  of  young  alligators. 
ffewM*  CHELONUEA :  CMimura — This  indudLS  the  well  known  Snapping-Turtle,  C.ser- 
jjewiino,  common,  throughout  the  United  States     The  length  of  theBlielli«  nine  inches;  total  length 
fifteen:  this  species  is,  Iiow  ever,  often  niuoh  higci ,  Holbrook  mentions  one  four  feet  long.     It  in- 
habits alike  clear  and  muddy,  but  gener- 
]  illy  deep  waters ;  lays  its  eggs  in  a  hole 
which  it  scoops  out  in  the  sand ;  feeds  on 
flogs  and  fishes,  and  snaps  greedily  at 
the  legs  ot  ducks  in  a  pond,  dragging 
them  under  the  water  to  be  devoured 
It  leisure      Its  propensity  to  snap  at 
e^eiy  thing  within  its  reach  has  given 
it  its  common  'popular   name;    it  is 
sometimes  called  Loggerjiead,  Alliga- 
tor-Turtle, and  C'outa.     Tlie  eggs,  as 
well  as  the  flesh,  are  excellent  food,  though  the  old  tortoises  are  rather  musky.     The  beadislai^e, 
but  can  be  drawn  under  the  shell ;  the  tail  is  long,  scaly,  and  pointed ;  the  fore-legs  are  large  and 
warty ;  the  shell  is  deep  ash-color.     Another  species,  the  C.  Temminekii,  is  found  in  Mississippi. 

THE  CHELYDID^. 

This  family  presents  a  general  resemblance  to  the  preceding ;  the  head  and  neck  are  capable  of 
being  retracted  to  some  extent  beneath  the  carapace,  which  is  covered  witli  horny  shields.  The 
head  is  broad  and  depressed,  and  the  nose  usually  prolonged  into  a  proboscis.  Like  the  soft  turtles, 
they  lue  m  the  ponds,  lales,  and  n^ei-s  ot  waim  chmates,  where  they  feed  principally  on  fish. 

Genus  CHELTiS     Ckelys — This  includes  the  Matamata  Tortoibb,  C.  Matanwita,  of  South 


Americi 


1  Guiani,  ind  sometimi-s  attaining  ^ 


(BUty  pounds 

ilanger,  they  come  to  repose  on  the 
islets,  the  rocks,  the  fallen 
trunksof  trees  upon  the  bants, 
floating  timber,  whence 
'  they  precipitate  themselves  in- 
to the  water  at  the  sigh  t  of  man, 
or  at  the  least  alarming  noise. 
They  are  very  voracious  and 
agile,  and  pursue  their  prey  as 

TUB   MATAMATA  TORTOISE  ^''^y   Swim,   COnsistiug    of  TCp- 

tiles,  more  especially  young 
crocodiles  and  also  fishes.  On  the  neck  and  head  there  are  several  membraneous  lobes,  which 
give  them  a  hideous  appearance.  Their  fiesh  being  esteemed,  they  are  angled  for  with  a  hook  and 
line,  bmted  with  small  fish  or  living  animals,  or  with  a  dead  bait,  to  which  the  angler  gives  motion 
and  apparent  life ;  for  they  are  said  never  to  approach  a  dead  and  immovable  prey.  When  they 
would  seize  their  food  or  defend  themselves,  they  dart  out  their  head  and  long  neck  with  the 
vapidity  of  an  arrow.  They  bite  sharply  with  their  trenchant  beak,  and  do  not  let  go  till  they 
have  taken  the  piece  out  on  which  they  have  seized ;  so  that  their  bite  is  much  dreaded,  and  the 
fishermen  generally  cut  off  their  heads  as  soon  as  they  havS  eaught  them. 

THE  EMTDID^. 

This  is  a  very  extensive  family,  generally   distributed  i 
completely  ossified,  and  its  bones  united  by  sutures ;  the  jav 
Vol.  II.— 46. 


the  globe.      The    i 

'.  horny,  and  destitute  of  lips. 
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and  the  head  and  neck  can  bo  completely  retracted  within  the  shell.  Tlio  nostrils  are  placed  at 
the  apex  of  the  snout,  bat  are  not  prolonged  into  a  proboscis.  They  are  chiefly  aquatic,  but 
inove  well  upon  the  land,  and  feed  upon  small  fishes  and  aquatic  insects.  They  are  most  obund- 
ant  in  wami  climates,  but  some  species  are  found  in  North  America,  and  also  in  Europe.  By 
some  naturalists  the  Box-Tortoises  are  included  bi  this  family,  but  we  shall  notice  them  among 
the  Land  Tortoi  es 

Oemis  EMYS    -£'   ys — Of  tl  "^  one  of  the  lest  1      wn.  species  in  this  country  is  the  Salt- 

Watbr  Tbeeapin,  JS.pal'Usiria : 
the  shell  five  to  seven  inches 
long ;  color  a  dull  brown ;  found 
exclusively  iii  salt  or  brackish 


r  the 


It 


sa  itself  in  the  mnd  during 
the  winter,  from  which  it  'is 
taken  in  great  numbers,  being 
then  very  fat.  Tliis  is  the  cele- 
brated terrapin  of  the  epicures. 
It  is  found  on  Long  Island,  and  abundimtly  on  the  coast  iurther  north.  The  Smooth  Terrapin, 
B.  terrapin,  seven  or  eight  inches  long,  is  similar  to  the  preceding,  and  is  valued  for  the  table  ; 
found  from  Rhode  Island  southward  along  the  coast. 

The  Painted  Tortoise,  JS.  pkta,  is  from  five  to  nine  inchei  lono-  -  ■»  yery  handsome  species, 

found  n  fresh  waters,  timid  and 
noff  e,  ranging  from  Lake 
&  per  or  to  Georgia.  Though 
somet  m  s  eaten  it  is  not  greatlj' 
pr  z  d 

Tl  e  Spotted  Tortoise,  ^. 

guttata  is  three  to  four  inches 

long  black,  with  rounded  spots 

abo  e     beneath    varied   with 

lla  k  T  d  yellow;   sometimes 

fcike   to  the  land,  and  feeds  on 

w  rn  s  and  insects ;  it  is  often 

called  Sppcklcd  Tortoise;  found 

tl       gl  o  t  the  Union, 

The  Red-bbllied  Terrapin,  S.  ruhri    n  sfnt      e      ten    nchos  long;  color  dusky, 

with  reddish  spots,  above;  boncatli  red     c  mmon    n  Ne      lork  and  the  neighborhood;  the 

flesh  is  good,  and  it  is  often  brought  to  tl  e  nar!    ts 
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ijE.insculpta-,  is  cloven  inches  long;  color  lirowa  tingatl  with,  reddish,  and 
with  radiating  yellow  lines ;  it 
fiequenta  iresli  watei-a,  and  is 
soinetiraes  cilled  the  Fresh- 
Watm  Tenapin;  but  heing 
often  met  with  in  woods  at  a 
diatince  fiom  water,  the  name 
Jlnen  ahoie  has  beca  be- 
~stjwLd  upon  it  It  is  harm- 
kss,  bnt  ttlien,  iriitated  will 
snap  at  thi,  offender.  Found 
&om  Cmada  to  Pennsylvania. 

MOHLBNBBRU-'S  ToRTOIBB,  £!. 

Mvhlenberffii,  is  foni  mohes  long;  shell 
daikbrown,  with  insular  lines  of  dingy 
>  eUow,  it  IS  terrestrial,  preferring  moist 
phces  Found  from  New  York  to  Penn- 
s^lv^nia. 

The  GBO&itAPHic  Tortoise,  £!.  geo- 
graphtca  is  tin  to  eleven  inches  long; 
hIkU  olive  blown  with  piler  meandering 
Ime^ ,  common  m  Western  New  York. 

The    PSBUDO  GEOGEAPHIO   ToRTOlSB, 

THE  iiofu  TLii  *iiw  }<,.  psettdo-ffeoffiapkica,  same  size  as  the 

preceding,  and  in  color  much  resembling  it,  is  found  in  the  western  lakes. 

Other  species  are  as  follows ;  the  Ybllow-bellibd  Terrapin,  .£",  serrata,  twelve  inches  long ; 
found  from  Virginia  to  Georgia;  the  CHiCKEff-ToRTOisB,  jE.  reticulata.,  ten  inches  long;  found 
^■om  North  Carolina  to  Georgia :  the  Florida  Terrapin,  S.  Floridana,  fourteen  inches  long ; 
"'ound  in  East  Florida:  the  Mobile  Terhapiii,  M.  il/bfi/^msM,  thirteen  inches  long;  found  in  Ala- 
bama: the  Oregoit  Terrapiit,  .E.  07'ejfoneKSJS,s<'™ii  inches  long;  pi-efers  ranning  streams ;  found 
in  the  Or^on  River:  the  Hierooltphic  Tortoise,  E.  hierogbjphica,  twelve  inches  long;  foimd 
in  Tennessee :  the  Cumberland  Tortoise,  E.  Cumierlandensis,  five  and  a  half  inches  long ;  also 
found  in  Tennessee  :  the  £!.  eoncmna,  eight  and  a  half  inches  long;  found  in  Georgia  rivers  :  the 
S.  Troostii,  eight  inches  long;  found  in  the  Cumberland  River. 

It  thna  appears  that  fifteen  or  twenty  species  of  this  genus  are  known  and  dcsciibcd  in  the 
United  States,  and,  according  to  De  Kay,  including  nearly  all  the  known  fresh-water  tortoises 
in  America ;  it  is  probable  that  farther  investigation  will  bring  others  to  light,  and  doubtless  the 
range  of  many  we  have  noticed  will  prove  to  be  more  extensive  than  we  have  indicated. 

Genus  KIN08TERNON :  Einoatemon. — Thb  includes  the  Mud-Tobtoisb,  K.  Pennsylvanieum, 

six  inches  long ;  shell  ohve-brown ; 
it  has  a  strong  musky  odor ;  in- 
habits ditches  and  muddy  ponds, 
and  will  often  take  the  hook;  preys 
on  fishes  and  small  aquatic  insects ; 
extensively  distribnted  throughout 
the  United  States.  The  plastron 
is  divided  into  three  sections,  the 
first  and  the  last  only  being  mov- 

Genun  STERN0THERU8:  Sle^- 

notheras. — This  includes  the  McsK- 

ToBTOiSB,  S.odoratue  ;  its  length  ia 

,ually  obscured  by  mud,  but  when  it  is  cleaned  it  appears  to  be 


a  half  inches ;  color 
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of  an  olive-brown  or  green  color ;  has  a  strong  mnsky  odor,  is  very  active  and  vigorous,  and  is 
found  in  most  of  the  ponds  and  ditches  from  Maine  to  Florida.  It  has  the  various  popular  titles 
of  Mush-Tortoise,  Mud-Turtle,  Mud-Tei-rapin,  and  Stink-Pot.  In  this  species  tlie  plastron  is 
bivalve,  tlie  anterior  section  only  being  movable. 

THE  TESTUDmiD^  OR  LAND  TORTOISES. 

In  these  the  carapace  is  convex  and  solid,  the  ribs  being  united  together  throughout  their 
length ;  the  plastron  is  also  solid,  the  feet  short,  stout,  and  somewhat  clnbbed,  the  toes  being 
almost  entirely  concealed  under  the  stin,  and  terminated  by  blunt  nails,  of  which  there  are  usu- 
ally five  upon  ea«h  of  the  anterior,  and  four  apon  each  of  the  posterior  feet.  The  head  is  rather 
small,  and  covered  with  shields ;  the  jaws  are  horny,  and  destitute  of  lips.  The  head,  lioibs, 
and  tail  can  be  completely  retracted  ivithin  the  cavity  of  the  shell,  and  in  some  cases  the  plas- 
tron is  furnished  with  movable  lobes,  by  which  the  apertiire  can  be  completely  closed.  The 
Burfece  of  the  carapace  is  covered  with  horny  shields,  which  touch  each  other  at  the  edges,  and 
exhibit  concentric  lines  of  growth;  at  the  hinder  part  of  the  carapace,  immediately  over  the 
tail,  the  caudal  shields  which  in  the  preceding  families  are  usually  separate,  are  here  united  into 
a  single  broad  plate.  The  Laud  Tortoises  are  generally  of  small  size.  They  are  terrestrial  in 
their  genera]  habits,  although  most  of  theia  can  swim  immersed  in  the  water.  They  retire  to 
holes  which  they  find  or  dig  in  the  earth,  and  remain  in  a  torpid  state  through  the  winter,  even 
in  climates  where  this  season  is  not  severe.  They  are  very  slow  in  their  movements,  and  live 
entirely  upon  vegetable  matter.  Like  the  rest  of  the  Chelonian  reptiles,  they  are  fiir  more  abund- 
ant in  warm  than  in  temperate  climates.  There  is  no  hind  of  tortoise  in  the  British  Isknda  or 
in  Ireland. 

Genus  TESTUDO ;  2V«(Mrfo.— The  Common  Land  Tortoise  of  Europe,  T.  Grmea,  is  the  only 
species  found  in  that  quarter  of  the  world,  and  there  it  is  not  common,  escept  in  the  southern 
parts.  Its  length  is  eight  to  eleven  inches,  and  it  seldom  weighs  over  three  pounds.  It  lives 
on  roots,  fruits,  and  insects.  The  flesh  is  extensively  used  in  Greece.  The  e^s,  about  five  in 
number,  the  size  of  those  of  a  pigeon,  arc  laid  in  Jane.  The  upper  shell  is  composed  of  thirty- 
six  parts  or  plates;  it  is  convex,  and  so  strong  that  a  cait  may  pass  over  it  without  injuring  it. 
This  species  is  very  tenacious  of  life ;  one  kept  in  the  garden  of  Lambeth  Palace,  near  London, 
lived  to  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  years,  and  other  cases  are  recorded  of  still  greater 
longevity.  In  winter,  even  in  warm  climates,  it  retires  to  some  hole  or  cavern,  where  it  remains 
till  spring,  imbedded  in  grass,  leaves,  or  moss.  It  is  common  aronnd  the  Mediterranean,  as  well 
in  Africa  as  Asia.  Forbes,  in  his  Travels  in  Asia  Minor,  says :  "  Among  Lycian  reptiles,  the 
tortoise  is  the  most  conspicuous  and  abundant.  The  number  of  these  animals  straying  about 
the  plains,  and  browsing  on  the  fresh  herbage  in  spring,  astonishes  the  traveler.  In  April  they 
commence  love-mating.  Before  we  were  awaj-e  of  the  cause,  we  were  often  surprised,  when 
wandering  among  ruins  and  waste  places,  at  hearing  a  noise  as  if  some  invisible  geologist  was 
busily  occupied  close  by,  trimmijig  his  specimens.  A  search  in  the  direction  of  the  noise  dis- 
covered the  hammer  in  the  shape  of  a  gentleman  tortoise,  who,  not  being  gifted  with  vocal  pow- 
ers, endeavored  to  express  the  warmth  of  his  affection  to  his  lady-love  by  rattling  his  shell  against 
her  side.     The  ardor  of  the  tortoise  is  celebrated  by  jElian.     In  ditches  and  stagnant  waters  the 
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PiLESH-WATEiL  ToRToiSB,  Emi/s  Casptca,  is  equally  plentiful.  In  fine  weather  long  rows  of  them 
may  be  seen  ■lunning  themselves  on  the  hanks ;  whence,  oa  being  alarmed,  they  would  waddle 
and  plunge  with  gixtat  rapidity  into  the  water,  apparently  always  following  a  leader,  who  made 
the  first  plunge  ftom  one  end  of  the  row," 

The  Ihdiah  Tortokb,  T  Indica,  often  grows  to  the  length  of  three  feet.  It  is  found  extens- 
ively in  the  warm  part*  of  Asia  and  the  Asiatic  Islands.  A  specimen  in  the  London  Zoological 
Gardens  measured  four  feet  four  inches.  This  had  lived  seventy-seven  years  in  a  gai'dcn  at  Port 
Louis,  in  the  island  of  Mauritius. 

The  Testudo  phniceps,  very  similar  to  the  preceding,  is  abundant  in  the  Galapagos  Islands 
Mr.  Darwin  says  it  "is  very  fond  of  water,  drinking  lai^e  quantities,  and  wallowing  tl  e  n  d 
The  larger  islands  alone  possess  springs,  and  these  are  always  situated  toward  the  c  t  al  pa  t 
and  at  a  considerable  elevation.  The  tortoises,  therefore,  which  Iroquent  the  loi  di  t  ts 
when  thirsty  are  obliged  to  travel  from  a  long  distance.  Hence  broad  and  well-h  aten  paths 
radiate  in  every  direction  from  the  wells  even  down  to  the  sea-coast,  and  the  Spania  1  1  y  fol 
lowing  them  up,  first  discovered  the  watering-places.  When  landed  at  Chatham  Island,  I  could 
not  imagine  what  animal  traveled  so  methodically  along  the  well-ehoaen  traclcs.  Near  the 
springs  it  was  a  curioas  spectacle  to  behold  many  of  these  great  monsters— one  set  eagerly  trav- 
eling onward  with,  outstretched  noeks,  and  another  set  returning,  after  having  drunk  their  fill. 
"When  the  tortoise  arrives  at  the  spring,  quite  regai'dless  of  any  spectator  it  buries  its  head  in 
the  water  above  its  eyes,  and  greedily  swallows  great  moutMuls,  at  the  rate  of  about  ten  in  a 
minute  Tlie  inhabitants  say  each  animal  stays  three  or  four  days  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
« ater,  and  then  returns  to  the  lower  country.  For  some  time  after  a  visit  to  the  spnngs  the 
uiinaty  bladder  of  these  animus  is  distended  mth  fluid,  which  is  said  gradually  to  decieaie  m 
lolume,  and  to  become  less  pure.  The  inhabitants,  when  walking  ia  the  lower  distnct,  and 
overcome  with  thirst,  often  take  advantage  of  this  eirenmstance  by  killing  a  tortoise  and  if  the 
bladder  is  full,  drinking  its  contents.  In  one  I  saw  killed  the  fluid  was  quite  limpid  and  had 
only  a  very  slightly  bitter  taste.  The  inliahitants,  however,  always  drink  first  the  water  in  the 
pericardium,  which  is  described  as  being  best."  These  tortoises  are  exceedingly  numerous  in 
these  islands;  their  flesh  is  delicate  and  good.  Mr.  Darwin  says  it  "is  lai^ely  empl  ytd  b>th 
fresh  and  salted ;  and  a  beautifully  clear  oil  is  prepared  from  the  fat.  "When  a  tortoise  is  cin^ht, 
the  man  makes  a  slit  in  the  sldn  near  its  tail,  so  as  to  see  inside  its  body,  whether  the  fat  under 
the  dorsal  plate  is  thick.  If  it  is  not,  the  animal  is  liberated,  and  it  is  said  to  recover  sooii  from 
this  strange  operation." 

There  are  several  other  species  of  this  genus  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  South  America, 
Genus  CISTUDA:   Cisluda. — This  includes  the  Box-Tortoises,  which  are  distinguished  by  a 

very  curious  mechanical   contriv- 
ance.  The  plastron  is  divided  cross- 
wise into  two  parts,  which  ai-e  nnitcd 
by  a  ligament,  on  which  they  turn 
as  on  a  hinge ;  they  are  thus  able 
to  shut  in  the  head  and  the  limbs. 
_K-  Tlis    Common  Box-TonioiSE,    G. 
'"^y-^    Carolina,  popularly  called  Land- 
~'         Turtle   and  Zock- Tortoise,  has   a 


inches  long,  dark  brown,  beauti- 
fully stellated  with  lines,  dashes, 
and  confluent  blotches  of  yellow ;  these  figures  and  colors,  however,  are  variable  in  fonn  and 
tint.  It  is  very  timid  and  gentle ;  feeds  on  fruit,  insects,  edible  mushrooms,  ifec ;  common  on 
dry  land ;  frequently  found  in  moist  places;  never  takes  to  the  water  from  choice,  and  would  he 
drowned  if  immersed  in  it  for  a  long  time.  It  b  sometimes  kept  in  cellars,  from  an  idea  that  it 
drives  out  the  rats  ;  Dr.  De  Kay  put  one  in  his  cellar,  and  found  it  soon  after  devoured  by  the 
rats.     It  goes  into  winter-quarters  as  early  as  September.     Found  from  Canada  to  Florida. 
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jiretedin^    tlie  shell  seven,  to  ciglit 
intlics  loiii, ;    ranges  through  thu    . 
NorthLiii  and  Middle  States. 

Fossil  To  ETOiBBS. — Small  as  the 
oxiating  species  of  Tortoises  are, 
it  appears  that  in  former  periods  of 
the  earth's  history,  at  least  one  spe- 
cies of  gigantdc  size  belonging  to 
this  familj'  dragged  ita  ponderous 
bulk  ovei  the  soil  of  India ;  this 
IS  the  Coloiwehelys  Atlas,  tlie  re- 
in iins  of  which  were  discovered  in 
the  bewalic  Hills  of  North  India 
by  Falconer  and  Cautley.  Those 
gentlemen  think  it  possible  that  this  gigantic  reptile,  which  measuied  about  eighteen  feet  iu 
length,  existed  down  to  the  human  era,  and  that  it  may  thus  hive  given  rise  to  the  extraordinary 
traditions  of  the  Hindoo's,  which  attiibute  the  most  importint  pai-ts  in  the  creation  of  the  world 
to  gyantii,  toi-toiaei!. 

OEDEE  2.    lOEICATA. 

The  term  Loricata,  derived  from  the  Latin,  signifies  ammals  coveted  with  a  cmselet  o>  coat 
of  mail,  and  is  descriptive  of  the  Crocodiles  and  their  aUiud  species  These  aie  miiiltcd  by  a 
demial  skeleton,  composed  above  of  numerous  large,  sqtiaie,  bony  platei,  set  m  the  leathery  ■ 
coriwn  or  hide  ;  the  lower  parts  are  covered  with  wiinlded  akin ,  they  ha\©  an  elongated  head ; 
the  mouth  long,  and  opening  as  though  both  jaws  moved,  wliidi,  howcvei,  is  not  the  ease  ,  the 
upper  one  only  is  movable  with  the  entire  head.  The  teeth,  which  aie  confined  to  the  jaws,  are 
very  formidable.  These  animiils  are  all  ovipai-ous;  the  eggs,  being  cacaaed  withaliaid  Lowering, 
are  laid  by  the  females  in  warm,  sandy  places,  where  they  aie  hatched  by  the  sun,  the  parents 
sometimes  taking  no  further  care  of  their  progeny.  They  are  exceedingly  voticious,  and  abound 
iu  the  fresh  waters  of  warm  cHmates.  Some  species  hide  theu'  prey  under  water  for  several  days, 
until  it  begins  to  putrefy,  when  they  devour  it. 

Genus  CEOCODILE :  Oroeodilus. — Of  this  there  are  several  species  in  Africa,  Asia,  and 
America,  but  none  in  Europe  or  Australia.  The  most  celebrated  is  the  Egyptian  or  Common 
Ckooodilb,  C.  vulffaris,  twenty  to  thirty  feet  long;  the  teeth  are  numerous,  large,  conical,  and 
disposed  in  a  single  row  on  each  side  of  the  upper  and  lower  jaws ;  the  body  is  depressed,  and 
covered  above  with  solid,  carinated,  bony  sliielda;  the  tail  is  long  and  flattened  at  the  sides; 
gape  extending  beyond  the  altull;  each  fore-foot  armed  with  five  claws  and  the  hinder  ones 
with  four.  Except  the  elephant,  the  rhinoceros,  and  the  hippopotamus,  the  bulk  of  the  croco- 
dile perhaps  exceeds  that  of  every  terrestrial  animal ;  no  fishes  frequenting  fi'esh  water  equal  it, 
and  but  a  few  species  of  those  belonging  to  the  seas.  The  largest  arc  not  less  than  thirty  feet 
in  length,  and  one  of  only  half  that  size  is  five  feet  in  circumference ;  the  body  stands  low  on  the 
ground,  and  the  animal  universally  presents  a  dull  and  slu^sh  aspect.  Nevertheless,  its  motions 
in  pursuit  of  prey  are  not  slow ;  and  the  difficulty  which  it  finds  in  turning  afibrda  the  surest 
means  of  escape  on  land;  its  agility  in  water  is  infinitely  gi'eater.  These  fects  are  better  illus- 
trated when  the  animal  is  roused  to  action.  Its  natural  abode  is  in  the  water,  for  scarcely  one- 
fourth  of  its  existence  is  passed  on  the  earth.  The  muddy  edges  and  thick  reeds  of  slow  and 
tranquil  streams  are  its  favorite  haunts;  and  it  sometimes  descends  rivets  to  within  the  flowing 
of  the  tide.  On  leaving  them,  it  advances  always  with  a  slow  pace,  nearly  iu  a  straight  line,  its 
belly  frequently  dragging  on  the  ground,  and  its  head  commonly  elevated.  However,  it  is  sel- 
dom seen  standing,  and  its  chief  enjoyment  seems  to  be  in  lying  in  a  state  of  absolute  quiescence. 
When  in  pursuit  of  prey,  it  swims  gently  and  silently,  just  on  a  level  with  the  water,  until  it 
approaches  the  place  where  some  terrestrial  animd  comes  to  quench  its  thirst.     Then  curving 
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its  tail,  it  strikes  the  animal  a  violent  blow,  wliicli  ia  iiivaiiiilily  in  the  direction  of  tlie  water,  and 
at  the  same  time  toward  ita  own  mouth. 

■  Should  the  animal  surprised  be  of  lat^e  size,  such  aa  an  ox  or  a  horse,  the  crocodile  adopts 
another  maneuver,  ia  seizing  it  by  the  nostrils,  and  foi-cibly  dragging  it  under  the  water  to  be 
drowned.  When  a  tortoise  is  seized,  the  crocodile  raises  its  head  above  water,  and  with  the 
inconceivable  strength  of  its  jaws,  crushes  the  shell  in  pieces.  Men,  and  pai'ticolarly  negroes,  are 
said  to  be  its  lavorite  prey,  and  it  is  greedy  after  the  flesh  of  dogs ;  and  hence,  the  negroes  that 
hunt  the  crocodile  are  accustomed  to  beat  the  dogs  on  purpose  that  their  howling  may  attract 
it  from  its  haanta  The  prey,  being  drowned,  is  conveyed  to  some  sub-aquatic  hole  or  receptacle, 
and  left  to  pntrefy  before  it  is  devonred ;  but  the  crocodile  cannot  feed  in  the  water ;  it  would 
then,  as  ia  usually  credited,  experience  the  same  fate  as  its  victim ;  therefore,  except  smaJl  fishes, 
the  prey  is  always  carried  to  the  land.  Its  structure,  also,  is  such,  that  it  must  rise  to  the  sur- 
face once  in  an  tour,  or  an  hour  and  a  half,  for  breathing.  Nothing  that  it  once  seizes  can 
escape ;  it  never  quits  its  hold ;  even  strong  levers  forced  between  the  jaws  for  that  purpose  have 
proved  ineffectual ;  and,  shaking  its  prey  to  pieces,  it  swallows  it  without  mastication.     Much 
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has  been  said  of  tlie  stratagems  employed  by  the  crocodile  to  seize  its  prey :  that  it  lies  like  a 
log  on  the  baalis  of  rivers,  or  floats  inactive  on  the  snrfece,  and  then  springs  forward  whenever 
the  victim  comes  within  its  reach.  This  may  be  partly  true,  though  it  appears  under  many  es- 
aggerations;  for  it  is  well  authenticated  that  it  remains  motionless  nntil  considerable  objects  are 
quite  close,  and  evidently  within  its  reach ;  then  it  leaps  upon  them.  The  agility  of  the  croco- 
dile is  not  so  great,  even  when  in  pursuit  of  prey,  that  a  man  may  not  escape  at  tolerable  speed, 
more  especially  by  frequent  deviations  from  the  straight  path.  ITie  blow  with  the  tail,  suddenly 
given,  is  principally  to  be  dreaded,  and  the  iraseibihty  of  the  animal  when  attacked,  or  the  female 
at  the  head  of  her  young. 

Crocodiles  are  oviparous,  and  the  eggs  are  but  smaH  in  proportion  to  their  size,  not  being 
quite  so  large  as  those  of  a  goose.  They  are,  as  is  the  case  with  the  eggs  of  reptiles  generally, 
equally  thick  at  both  ends ;  they  are  covered  with  an  envelope  which  hardens  in  the  air,  but  it 
contains  very  little  carbonate  of  lime.  The  males  are  more  numerous  than  the  females,  and 
fierce  battles  ensue  between  them  in  pairing  time.  These  battles  of  gallantiy  are  generally 
decided  in  the  water,  and  they  are  accompanied  by  the  most  dismal  bellowing  that  can  possibly 
be  imj^ined ;  this  noise  is  said  to  resemble  both  that  of  the  bull  and  the  bittern,  but  to  be  much 
louder,  and  more  hoarse  and  husky  than  either. 

The  female  digs  a  cavity  in  the  earth,  in  which  she  places  her  eggs  in  a  circular  form,  in  suc- 
cessive layers,  and  with  portions  of  earth  between,  the  whole  being  afterward  covered  up.  The 
nest  is  generally  placed  in  a  dry  hillock,  and  the  earth  is  gathered  up,  so  that  on  the  average  the 
eggs  are  about  ten  inches  below  the  surface.  This  being  done,  the  mother  abandons  them  to  be 
hatched  by  the  heat  of  the  sun ;  yet  instinct  prompts  her  frequently  to  revisit  the  spot  as  the 
term  of  exclusion  approaches.  She  then  testifies  uncommon  agitation,  roaming  about  the  place 
and  uttering  a  peculiar  growHng,  as  if  to  awaken  her  hideous  offsprag  to  animation.  The  pe- 
riod of  maturity  being  at  length  attained,  the  nascent  crocodiles  answer  to  her  solicitude  by  a 
kind  of  yelping  like  puppies.  A  hollow  murmnr  in  return  denotes  her  satisfaction,  and  she 
hastens  to  scrape  up  the  earth  with  such  anxiety  that  several  of  the  young  are  generally  emshed 
under  her  unwieldy  body. 

Having  withdrawn  them  from  their  nest,  the  mother  leads  them  straightway  to  the  neighbor- 
ing water ;  but  now  her  utmost  vigilance  is  required  for  their  preservation,  for,  unlike  the  instinct 
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with  which  she  is  animated,  the  mali-,  silently  iipproachiug,  will  frequently  devour  them  before 
she  is  aware  of  their  danger.  He  perpetually  seeks  their  destruction ;  and  the  watch  of  the  female 
over  her  yonng  is  protracted  for  three  months  from  theh'  first  appearance.  An  opinion  is  preva- 
lent that  the  crocodile  continaes  growing  during  its  whole  existence,  that  it  lives  to  a  great  age, 
and  that  the  utmost  limits  of  its  size  are  scarcely  known. 

This  species  is  very  voracious  and  powerful,  and  has  frequently  made  fatal  attacks  upon  human 
beings.  It  was  held  sacred  hy  the  Egyptians  of  the  Lower  Nile,  hut  vias  eaten  by  t!iose  at  Ele- 
phantine. Thirty-six  of  these  were  inti-oduced  at  the  amphitheater  of  Rome  by  Augustus. 
Some  have  supposed  it  to  be  tie  Leviathan  of  Scripture.  Many  were  kept  tame  by  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  and  were  ornamented  with  gold  rings  and  precious  stones,  set  in  their  ears ;  thoiv  feet 
wore  garnished  with  bracelets,  and  they  were  thus  presented  to  the  veneration  of  the  people. 
These  reptiles  were  fed  on  cake  and  roast  meat,  and  mulled  wine  was  poured  down  their  throats. 
Herodotus  says  that  a  species  of  plover  was  wont  to  enter  the  mouth  of  the  crocodile  to  feed 
on  the  parasitic  worms  in  its  tongne,  and  that  the  monster  tolerated  tliis,  in  view  of  the  relief  it 
gave.  Modem  observation  has  confirmed  this  curious  account.  This  species  has  mostly  disap- 
peared from  the  Lower  Nile,  and  is  only  common  in  that  river  to  the  south  of  Middle  Egypt. 
It  is,  however,  abundant  in  many  of  the  great  rivers  of  Africa. 


There 


of  Crocodile  in  Africa  and  Asia,  generally  resembling  theprecediug; 
the  St.  Dominoo  Crocodile,  C.  aculus, 
has  the  muzzle  longer  in  proportion  and 
'i  more  pointed  than  that  wehave  described, 

but  more  enlai^ed  at  the  base.  The 
ji^aly  plates  on  the  back  are  ranged  in 
fjur  lines.  This  species  is  common  in 
tae  rivers  and  marshes  of  Hayti,  and  most 
of  the  other  large  West  India  Islands. 
It  has  been  confounded  with  the  crocodile 
f  the  Nile,  and  also  with  the  alhgators 
of  the  American  continent;  its  manners 
ire  similar  to  those  of  the  latter,  but  there 
e  considerable  differences  in  its  external 
structure. 

Another  species,  the  Aque  Palin,  0. 
!  ombifer,  is  found  in  Cuha- 
__  GenuB  GAVIAL:    Gfavialu.—^f  this 

THE  cn  cur  LB  there  are  several  varieties,  found  in  Asia. 

The  Gangbtio  Gavial  or  Nakoo,  G.  Gan- 
c/etica,  has  the  jaws  produced  to  an  enormous  length,  forming  a  long,  slender  snout,  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  which  there  is  a  large  cartilaginous  protuberance,  in.  which  the  nostrils  are  situated. 
The  teeth  are  very  numerous,  and  nearly  equai  in  size  throughout  the  whole  of  the  jaws.  The 
hind-feet  are  palmated  to  the  extremities  of  the  toes.  This  species  is  found  abundantly  in  the 
fresh  waters  of  India,  where  it  sometimes  attains  a  length  of  thirty  feet  It  is  not  dangerous  to 
man  nor  the  larger  quadrupeds.  It  was  known  to  the  ancients,  jElian  mentioning  the  existence 
of  a  crocodile  in  the  Ganges  which  had  a  horn  at  the  extremity  of  its  nose.  Though,  as  we  have 
stated,  there  are  several  marked  varieties,  there  appears  to  be  but  one  species. 

Genus  ALLIGATOR :  Alligator, — Tliis  includes  several  species,  all  belon^ng  to  the  Americaiv 
continent,  and  called  Alligators  in  the  United  States,  Caimans  and  Jacares  in  South  America. 
They  resemble  the  true  crocodiles,  but  there  are  structural  differences  which  are  thus  stated  by 
Cuvicr :  "  The  alligators  have  the  head  less  oblong  than  the  crocodiles ;  its  length  is  to  its  breadth, 
measured  at  tbe  articulation  of  the  jaws,  as  three  to  two;  the  teeth  are  unequal  in  length  and 
size ;  there  are  at  least  nineteen,  sometimes  even  as  many  as  twenty-two,  on  each  side  in  the 
lower  jaw,  and  nineteen  or  twenty  in  the  upper.  The  front  teeth  of  the  under  jaw  pierce  through 
the  upper  at  a  certain  age,  and  the  fourth  ft\>m  the  front,  which  are  the  longest  of  all,  enter  into 
Vol..  II.— 47. 
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corresponding  holes  of  the  upper  jaw,  in  wiiieh  they  are  concealed,  when  the  mouth  is  closed. 
The  hind  legs  and  feet  are  round,  and  neither  fringed  nor  pectinated  on  tlie  sides;  the  toes  are 
not  completely  wehbed,  the  connecting  memhraue  only  extending  to  their  middle ;  and  finally, 
the  post-orbital  holes  of  the  cranium,  so  conspicuous  in  the  true  crocodUea,  are  veiy  minute  in 
the  alligators,  or  even  entirely  wanting."  The  crocodiles,  properly  so  called,  on  the  contrary, 
have  the  head  at  least  twice  is  long  as  it  i^  bioad ,  fifteen  teeth  on  each  side  f  f  the  lower  jaw, 
and  nineteen  on  each  suit,  ol  the  upper  The  mcisoi  or  front  teeth,  as  m  the  alligatois,  pierce 
through  the  upper  jaw  at  a  certain  age,  but  the  fourth  oi  largest  of  tht,  kwer  jaw,  instead  of 
being  receive i  into  a  conespondmg  hole  ot  the  nppei,  passes  into  a  notch  on  each  side  of  it; 
and  finally,  the  hind  feet  are  bordered  bj  i  denticulated  ihnge,  and  the  toes  are  completely 
united  by  a  swimming  mcmbiano  Notwithstanding  these  difterenccs  ot  ■  onfoimation  the  man- 
ners of  the  crocodile  and  iHigatjri  ire  \eiy  suuihi,  the  former,  hiwuci,  attaining  d  ^leater  size 
than  the  lattei 


The  Mississippi  Alli&atoh,  A.  Misgiasippiensis,  sometimes  csI[aA  Pike-headed  Alligator,  inhabits 
the  rivers  and  lagoons  of  the  Gulf  States.  It  grows  to  the  length  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  feet,  the 
head  being  one-seventh  of  the  entire  length,  and  half  as  broad  at  the  articulation  of  the  jaws  as  it 
is  long.  It  appears  to  be  more  fierce  and  voracious  than  the  South  American  species,  often  attacks 
men  and  quadrupeds  while  bathing  or  crossing  the  rivers,  and  is  said  to  prefer  the  flesh  of 
the  negro  to  all  other  food.  During  the  heat  of  the  day,  these  animals  either  lie  stretched  and 
languid  on  the  banks,  or  in  the  mud  on  the  shores  of  the  rivers  and  lagoons,  and  as  tbe  other 
natives  of  such  localities — the  winged  ones  which  sport  in  the  sun  excepted — are  generally  at 
rest  at  these  times,  the  consequence  is,  that,  during  the  day,  they  capture  but  few  animals,  ex- 
cepting such  as  wander  near  them.  "When  evening  comes,  however,  they  be^n  to  move,  and 
the  roaring  of  the  lai^r  ones  is  terrific.  It  is  described  as  a  con  po  1  of  the  sounds  of  tlie  bull 
and  the  bittern,  but  far  louder  than  either ;  and  it  grates  and  si  ers  oi  tl  e  ear  as  if  the  ground 
were  shaking.  Whether  it  produces  any  effect  upon  the  prey  oi  the  all  gators,  in  mating  that 
prey  disclose  itself  by  its  efforts  to  escape,  is  not  known ;  and,  ndeed,  h-wsh  ind  terrific  as  it  is. 
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it  seems  111  t  ih  to  It  tliu  loiiim  n  n  is  tt  the  leptilea  but  ilaJ  tlitii  bie  tn^  wliicli  they 
emit  frequently  and  freely  in  the  poning  season  The  hiatory  ot  the  pairing  is  t  y  com 
plete,  but  there  are  some  reasons  for  c  including  that  they  ire  polygamous,      The  ml  a^ 

in  fierce  though  uncouth  battles  at  that  season  axid  not  as  has  been  observed     t  tl 

and  the  fair  inference  is  that  the^e  are  battles  ot  gallantry      They  usually  taL    pi  th 

water,  though  in  the  si'Ulows  rather  than  the  depth"     anl  at  first  at  least  thcv         l     t      f 
cudgel-plaj  rather  than  battles  Tith  the  teeth      "W  hen  it  comes  t  >  the  ktter  they         1    p      t 
and  the  death  of  one,  sometimes  of  both,  is  inevitable.     It  is  said  that  the  alligato    ca    g 
second  bite,  and  as  little  is  it  disposed  to  leave  the  first  one  till  the  object  wlii  h  t 
fairly  under  water.     The  jaws  close  in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  the  bitin     t    tl  1 

they  can  with  difficulty  be  wrenched  asunder,  even  by  a  lever  of  considerable  lengt! 

On  some  occasions  the  alligators  beset  the  mouth  of  some  retired  creek,  into  whi  1  tl    y  h 
previously  driven  the  fislii,  bellowing  so  loud  that  they  may  be  heard  at  the  dista  f      n  I 

To  catch  the  fish  they  dive  under  the  shoal,  and  having  secured  one,  rise  to  the  rf  t  t 
into  the  air  to  get  rid  of  the  water  which  they  necessarily  take  in  along  with  it  1  t  h  t 
again  in  its  descent.  When,  however,  they  succeed  in  capturing  a  land  animal  wh  1  is  t  larg 
to  he  swallowed  at  a  single  mouthful,  they  conceal  the  body  beneath  the  bank  till  it  begms  to 
putrefy,  for  as  their  teeth  are  not  formed  for  cutting  or  masticating,  they  are  unable  to  tear  the 
tough  flesh  in  its  fresh  state ;  it  is  then  draped  on  shore  and  devoured  at  leisure. 

"When  about  to  lay,  the  female  digs  a  deep  hole  in  the  sand,  and  deposits  her  e^s  in  layers, 
separated  from  ono  another  by  intervening  strata  of  leaves  and  dry  grass.  It  would  appear  that 
she  lays  only  one  batch  of  e^s  during  the  same  season,  though  in  the  hottest  parts  of  South 
America,  according  to  Laborde,  the  caiman  of  Surinam  and  Cayenne  lays  at  two  or  even  three 
different  periods  of  the  year;  but  as  each  batch  is  said  to  consist  of  only  twenty  or  twenty-five 
eggs,  it  is  probable  that  the  whole  does  not  exceed  the  number  usually  assigned  to  the  common 
alligator.  The  female  of  this  latter  species,  it  is  said,  never  loses  sight  of  her  nest  till  the  young 
are  hatched,  and  for  mouths  afterward  affords  them  the  most  unremitting  care  and  protection. 

This  species  is  frequently  found  up  the  Mississippi,  even  beyond  the  Red  Eiver.  In  general, 
it  buries  itself  under  the  mud,  at  the  bottom  of  the  swamps  and  marshes  which  it  inhabits,  as 
soon  as  the  cold  weather  fairly  sets  in,  and  continues  in  a  Icthai^ic  sleep  till  the  return  of  spring. 
During  the  very  severe  frosts,  sensation  is  so  completely  suspended  that  the  body  of  the  animal 
may  be  cut  into  slices  without  dispelling  hb  lethargy ;  yet  it  is  never  actually  frozen,  and  the 
partial  return  of  a  few  hours'  bright  sunshine  is  at  all  times  sufficient  to  restore  suspended  ani- 
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mation.  It  is  particuiaiiy  in  tlie  rivers,  lagoons,  and  swampa  of  Florida,  Georgia,  and  Louisiana 
that  tie  alligator  reaches  ita  greatest  dimensions,  Bartram  found  immense  numbers  of  alligators 
and  fish  in  a  mineral  spring  near  the  Musqnito  Eiver,  in  Florida,  though  the  water,  at  its  exit  from 
the  earth,  was  neai'ly  at  the  boiling  point,  and  strongly  impregnated  with  copper  and  vitriol. 

Genus  CAIMAN":  Caiman. — This  includes  two  or  three  species,  the  most  noted  of  which  is 
the  Common  Caimah  or  Allioatob  or  Suribam  and  Guiaha,  C.  palpebrosm.  It  does  not  att^n 
so  great  a  size  as  the  preceding-,  nor  is  it  so  fierce  and  voracions.  It  will  not  attack  a  man  on 
the  land,  nor  in  the  water  so  long  as  he  moves  his  legs  and  arms.  The  female  deposits  her  e^a 
in  a  single  layer,  covers  them  slightly  with  sand,  and  then  leaves  them,  taking  no  notice  even  of 
the  progeny.  Other  species  are  the  Thigsonal  Caimah,  C.  triffonalus,  and  the  Swollbn-Hhadbd 
Caiman,  C  gihhieeps,  both  found  in  tropical  America. 

Genus  JACAKE:  Jacare. — This  also  includes  several  species,  also  called  Jacari  and  Tacare, 
by  different  authors.  They  appear  to  be  extensively  spread  over  tropical  America,  but  arc 
common  in  the  rivers  of  BraaiL  These  are  never  known  to  attack  men  or  dogs  in  pass- 
[le  rivers,  nnleas  it  should  happen  to  be  near  the  place  where  they  have  deposited  their 
eggs ;  and  even  then,  they  do  not  prey  upon  the  body,  but  content  themselves  with  the  fish  and 
water-fowl  which  they  find  so  plentiful  in  their  own  element.  During  the  night  they  are  exceed- 
active,  and  always  keep  in  the  water,  showing  only  their  heads  above  the  surface,  but 
toward  the  middle  of  the  day  they  come  ashore  to  enjoy  the  heat  of  the  sun;  they  then  sioep 
profoundly,  but  always  retreat  to  the  water  on  being  disturbed.  The  eg'^  are  about  the  size  of 
ihose  of  a  goose ;  they  are  white,  and  much  sought  after  hy  the  Indians,  who  eat  them  and  also 
flesh  of  the  aoimal,  though  it  has  a  strong  musky  sme!f,  and  scarcely  any  juice.  The 
female  deposits  her  e^s  in  the  sand  in  a  single  layer,  and  covers  them  with  straw  or  leaves ;  few 
of  them,  however,  escape  the  quick  eye  of  the  vulture,  and  even  many  of  the  young  fall  a  prey 

the  full-grown  males,  which  at  the  period  of  their  first  appearance,  in  the  hottest  part  of  aum- 

:r,  are  particularly  fierce  and  ravenous,  the  marshes  which  they  inhabit  being  then  dried  up, 
and  their  food  difficult  to  obtain.  The  species  of  Jacare  or  Tacare  are  the  Broad-hbadbd  Yacabb, 
J.  fissipes  ;  the  Yaoare,  /.  sclerops  ;  the  Black  Yaoabe,  J.  nigra  ;  the  Spotted  Yaoare,  J. 
punctulatus  ;  and  Natterer's  Yacake,  J.  vallifrons. 


ORDER  3.    SAUEIA. 

As  a  general  rule  the  animals  of  this  order  have  four  well-developed  legs,  and  come  under  the 
popular  designation  of  Lizards  ;  but  there  is  a  considerable  number  grouped  with  these  which 
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do  not  possess  tliese  organs,  and  might,  perhaps,  with  equal  propriety,  be  classed  with  the 
Ophidia.  The  prominent  characteristics  of  the  true  Sa.iiria  ave,  that  the  bones  of  the  upper  jaw 
and  the  face  are  firmly  attached  to  the  skull,  so  that  they  ave  incapable  of  any  independent  mo- 
tion, and  the  lower  jaw  moves  only  from  a  sin^e  point ;  both  jaws  are  armed  with  teeth,  gener- 
ally confined  to  the  jaws ;  in  some  the  tongue  is  long,  slender,  homy,  bifid,  and  inclosed  in  a 
sheath,  from  which  it  can  he  protruded  at  pleasure ;  in  others  it  is  thick,  fleshy,  and  attached  to 
the  back  of  the  mouth.  The  development  of  the  extremities  is  variable,  some  being  as  destitute 
of  external  limbs  as  the  snakes ;  others  have  them  well  developed. 

The  immense  number  and  great  variety  of  these  animals  render  their  classification  a  matter 
of  some  difficulty ;  we  shall  not  attempt  to  follow  the  details  of  any  of  the  various  systems.  In 
our  descriptions  of  species  we  can  give  but  comparatively  few  oxamples ;  these,  however,  will 
convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  whole.  We  shall  present  them  under  the  following  heads :  the 
Typhl<q)idce,  Ampldshcenid<s,  QymnopWMlrmdm,  Scineid<e,  Ckaleidte,  Lacertidm,  AiTievoidce,  Va- 
ranidce,  QeckoHdm,  Iguanidx,  Agamidm,  and  Ckameleontida. 

THE  TYPHLOPID^. 
These  creatures  derive  their  name  from  Typhlos  and  ops,  words  signifying  "having  a  blind  appear- 
ance" smA  this  trnly  characterizes  the  femily.  They  aye  small  snake  or  worm-like  animals,  nearly 
cyliodrical  in  form,  and  quite  destitute  of  limbs ;  the  head  is  covered  with  shields,  and  the  tail  ia 
short  and  rounded  off  at  the  end ;  thetongue  is  long  and  forked.  The  eye  is  reduced  to  a  point,  and 
is  scarcely  visible  through  the  skin.  One  species,  the  TypMops  braminus,  has  the  head  of  the  size 
of  the  body,  and  is  compared  by  Cnvier  to  a  small  piece  of  fine  pack-thread.  Another,  the  T. 
Philippirtua,  is  eight  inches  long,  of  a  bla«kish  color,  and  is  entirely  blind.  These  creatures  are 
found  in  the  hot  parts  of  both  continents.  They  live  in  holes  in  the  ground  and  undei'  stones, 
and  sofflctiraea  bury  themselves  throe  feet  deep  during  the  rainy  season. 

THE  AMPHISB^NID^. 

The  term  Atnpkisbxna  signifies  an  " animal  thai  can  walk  in  both  directions"  and  ia  applied 
to  this  family  because  they  proceed  either  backward  or  forward,  as  occasion  may  require.  This 
habit  has  given  rise  to  the  idea  that  they  have  two  heads,  and  consequently  they  have  been  called 


Doubk-h'adtd  serpents      Many  superstitJ 


and  insects,  paiticularly  ants,  i 


regard  to  them  were  formerly  current ;  one  species 
which  was  blind  was  said  to  be  fed  by  ants, 
and  was  called  King  of  the  Ants,  and  their  flesh, 
dried  and  powdered,  was  esteemed  a  cure  for 
broten  or  dislocated  bones. 

These  creatares  have  a  vei-miform  appearance ; 
the  skin  is  annulated  and  divided  into  square 
shields  by  transverse  and  longitudinal  furrows. 
The  head  is  of  the  same  size  as  the  neck,  and 
the  tail  is  rounded  off.  The  tongue  is  thick, 
short,  and  not  sheathed ;  tie  eyes  are  small, 
destitute  of  eyelids,  and  sometimes  hidden  under 
the  skin;  the  majority  are  quite  destitute  of 
limbs ;  they  live  in  the  ground,  and  feed  upon 
insects.  The  only  known  species  are  found  in 
the  hot  parts  of  South  America. 

Gertm  AMPHISB-ilNA :  Amphisbmia.— 
This  includes  the  Brown  Amphibb^na,  A.  fuli- 
ginosa,  eighteen  to  twenty -four  inches  long,  of  a 
brown  color,  the  body  surrounded  by  over  two 
hundred  rings;  the  eyes  covered  by  a  membrane, 
though  the  animal  is  not  blind.  It  lives  on  worms 
the  hills  of  which  it  usually  conceals  iteelf.     It  has  no  fengs,  and 
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is  perfectly  lianiiless.  Found  in  Braail  and  Surinam.  The  White  Amphisb^na,  A.  alba,  resem- 
bles the  procoding,  and  is  found  in  the  same  localities.  The  A.  cmca,  found  in  Martinique, 
appears  to  be  entirely  blind. 

Genus  CHIEOTES :  Chirotes. — This  presents  only  a  sLtigle  species,  C.  lumhHcoides,  eight 
inches  long,  and  found  in  Mexico, 

THE  GYMKOPHTHALMID^. 
This  term,  signifying  raaferf  eyes,  refers  to  the  fact  that  the  eyes  of  the  family  are  without  eye- 
lids; the  body  is  extremely  elongated,  and  snake-like ;  the  skin  is  covered  with  regular  scales;  the 
mouth  wide ;  the  legs  variously  developed,  some  species  having  four,  some  two,  and  some  none.  The 
Qymnophthalm.i  have  four  weak  legs;  the  Pygoxd  have  two  scale-like  legs  set  far  back,  and  the 
Aprasue  are  entirely  destitute  of  these  extremities.  These  animals  are  chiefly  found  in  Aus- 
tralia, hut  one  or  two  are  found  in  Eastern  Europe,  and  one  in  the  West  Indies. 

THE    SCIWCID^. 
The  animals  of  this  family,  of  which  the  SkinJc — a  species  of  smdl  lizard — is  the  type,  are  fur- 
nished with  well-formed  eyes  and  distinct  eyelids ;  the  limbs  are  variously  developed,  some  having 
legs  and  feet,  and  others  being  entirely  footless,  like  snakes  and  worms. 

Genus  ANGUIS :  Aw/uis. — This  includes  the  Slow- Worm,  A,fragiUs,  common  in  all  Europe, 

sometunes  called  Blirtd  Worm 
in  England,  and  Long  Cripple  in 
Cornwall;  the  French  call  it 
Oi  vet  It  appears  lite  a  sm-dl 
snake,  but  it'!  internal  stru'-ture 
IS  that  of  the  lizarda  It  is 
twelve  to  fifteen  mt-hes  long, 
feeds  on  smill  slugs  and  earth 
wonns  even  those  stx  or  se^en 
inches  long  In  winter  it  buries 
itself  undei  leaves  or  loose  soil, 
and  remains  torpid  till  spring. 
It  is  harmless  and  timid,  and  so 
brittle  that  if  taken  by  the  tml 
this  extremity  separates,  and  the 
creature  escapes.  This  brittle- 
ness  is  possessed  by  many  lizards. 
The  Glabs^nake,  A,  vmtralu 
ofLinnieua,  Ophisaurusventralis 
of  Daudin,  is  included  in  this 
genua  by  many  naturalists.  It 
has,  in  fact,  the  head  of  a  lizard, 
with  a  serpentine  body.  Its  color 
is  yellowish-green  above,  mai'ked 
with  black  spots ;  its  length  about 
eighteen  inches;  the  skin  smooth 
and  shiny.  The  great  pecuharity 
of  this  species  is,  that  when  struck  with  a  stick  it  breaks  into  several  pieces,  like  a  fragment  of 
glass.     It  is  perfectly  harmless,  and  is  found  in  the  woods  of  the  Southern  States. 

ffenm  SCINCUS :  Scincus,  includes  the  Skink,  S.  officinalis,  nine  inches  long ;  it  has  four  legs, 
and  runs  with  great  agility,  burying  itself  quickly  in  the  sand  when  pursued.  The  ancients  attri- 
buted extraordinary  medicinal  virtues  to  this  animal,  which  was  salted,  dried,  and  sold  in  the 
apothecaries'  shops.     Found  in  Egypt,  Arabia,  and  Nubia. 

The  Blue-tailed  Skihk,  S./asciaius — sometimes  called  the  Striped  Lizard — is  six  to  eight 
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inches  long ;  color  bluish-black ;  feeds  on  insects ;  is  ofttn  found  under  the  bark  of  trees,  and  is 
perfectly  harmless.     It  is  met  with  from  Maaaachusetts  to  New  York 

Genus  CELESTUS:  Celegtus,  includes  the  Galliwas'p,  C.  oceiduus,  of  the  West  Indies,  a 
small,  harmless  lizard,  though  an,  object  of  dread  to  the  inhabitants. 

ffenus  PLESTIODON:  Pkstiodon.— To  thb  belongs  the  P.  erythrocqihalus,  which  lives  in 
holes  of  trees,  often  at  a  height  of  thirty  or  forty  feet  irom  the  ground,  where  it  frequently  takes 
possession  of  the  deserted  nest  of  a  woodpecker.  When  disturbed,  the  lizard  puts  out  his  head, 
which  is  very  lai^  and  of  a  bright  red  color,  in  a  most  threatening  manner;  and  when  cap- 
tured, its  powerful  jaws  and  strong  teeth  enable  it  to  inflict  a  severe  wound,  although  it  is 
not  venomous,  as  commonly  supposed.  Found  in  the  Southern  United  States.  There  are  sev- 
eral other  species  in  the  Middle,  Western,  and  Southern  States. 

OtMus  TR0PID0LEPI8:  Tropidolepis.—T^as  includes  the  Brown  Swift,  T.  vudulatus,  five 
to  eight  inches  long;  brown  above,  beneath  gi-een.  It  is  very  agile,  perfectly  harmless,  lives  in 
woods,  and  feeds  on  insects.  It  is  sometimes  called  the  Pine-Lizard,  and  also  the  Brown  Scorpion. 
Found  in  the  Southern  States. 

THE  OHALCID^. 

This  family  derives  its  name  from  a  Greek  town,  Chalkia,  The  same  variety  of  limbs  belong 
to  it  as  to  the  preceding.  Instead  of  the  imbricated,  bony  scales  of  the  skinks,  however,  these 
have  the  common  reptilian  scales,  arranged  in  regular  transverse  rows.  The  eyelids  are  always 
present,  the  ears  exposed,  the  tongue  fchort,  fleshy,  and  notched  at  the  tip.  Species  are  found  in 
Asia,  Africa,  Europe,  and  South  America. 

Cfmua  PSEUIX)PTr8 :  Pieudopus, — This  includes  the  Schbltopusik,  P.  Pallasii,  which  has 
two  rudimentary  hind-1^;  found  in  Southeastern  Europe. 

Genus  CHAMjESAUKA:  Chamcesaura. — To  this  belongs  the  Arquine  Lizard,  C.  anyuina 
— Lacerta  angvirta  of  Linnieus,  and  made  the  type  of  a  distinct  femily  by  Dr.  J.  E.  Gray.  The 
body  is  covered  with  elongated,  keeled  scales,  in  longitudinal  series.  The  feet  arc  four  in  num- 
ber, exceedingly  small,  with  a  single  toe  to  each.     It  is  found  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

THE  LACEETID^. 

These  have  the  body  clothed  with  scales,  and  the  head  with  large,  regular  plates ;  the  head  is 

distinctly  separated  from  the  neck,  which  is  never  furnished  with  a  pouch  under  the  throat,  or 

with  any  other  appendages;    the  eyes  are  provided  with  a  pair  of  movable  eyehds,  and  also 
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asaaJly  with  a  mctitating  membrane  The  lodv  is  elongated,  and  gpnerally  of  a  somewhat 
cylindrical  form,  terminated  posten  jrly  with  a  very  long  tappiing  tell  which  i^  often  mu^'h  longer 
than  the  body.  The  feet  are  well  developed  ind  generally  tumished  with  five  diatmct  toes 
of  unequal  length,  Tlie  teeth  are  a  little  curved,  and  inseited  m  a  slis>!it  fnuow  of  the  jaw  ; 
they  are  hollow  at  the  base,  and  are  not  very  flrmh  ittarhe  !  to  the  bono  The  e  Lizards  which 
must  be  regarded  as  the  types  of  the  feauria  are  confined  to  the  countries  of  tlie  eastern  hemi- 
sphere, over  the  whole  of  which  they  are  pretty  genei  al!y  distributed.     They  feed  on  msecta  and 

Gmus  LACEETA:  Lacerta — To  this  belongs  the  Nimble  Lizard  L  agiJis — ^the  Sand-Lk- 

ai  d  of  England,  Letard  of  the  French : 
it  IS  se^  en  inches  long  color  brown, 
though  there  are  green  varieties.  It 
inhabits  sandy  heaths,  runs  with 
agility  IS  very  tnnid  but  will  attempt 
to  bite  TRhen  captured.  The  temale 
lays  twelve  to  fourteen  e^«  which 
she  coders  with  sind  and  leaves 
tliem  to  be  hatched  by  the  heat. 
Found  m  France  England,  and  the 
middle  countnes  of  Em  ope  is  rare 
in  Denmirk  and  Sis  e  leu 

Qmus  ZOOTOCA  Zootoca,  in- 
cludes the  Common  Eoeopbak  Liz- 
ard, Z.  vivipara,  six  inches  long; 
greenish-brown  above;  orange  be- 
neath, spotted  with  black.  The  fe- 
male of  this  species,  instead  of  de- 
positing her  eggs  in  the  sand  and 
leaving  them  to  be  hatched  by  the 
teat  of  the  sun,  produces  thorn  alive, 
five  or  six  in  number,  perfectly 
formed,  and  capable  of  at  once  run- 
ning about.  She  however  bestows 
brief  period.  This  is  a  graceful  and  gcutle  species,  and  is  eap- 
;o  be  confined  to  Middle  Europe ;  it  ia  found  in  England,  Scot^ 


upon  them  a  mother's 
able  of  being  tamed. 
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land,  and  even  in  Ireland,  an  evidence  tliat  St.  Patricit,  who  lias  the  credit  of  having  destroyed 
the  reptiles  in  the  favored  Emerald  Isle,  must  have  confined  hia  operations  to  the  venomous 
species. 

The  OcBLi.ATED  LiEABD,  L.  occllata,  is  a  very  beautiful  species,  a  foot  in  length,  of  a  fine 
green  color,  reticnlated  and  spotted  ■with  blaclr,  and  adorned  with  blue  spots  on  the  side  of  the 
body.     It  is  abundant  in  Italy,  Spain,  the  south  of  France,  and  Afiica. 

THE  AMEIVID^. 

These,  which  are  American  animals,  seem  to  take  the  place  of  the  Laoertidse  upon  this  conti- 
neDt.  They  resemble  them  in  their  general  characteristics,  but  differ  in  having  solid  teeth,  firmly 
attached  to  the  jaws.  They  live  on  the  ground  in  woods  and  hedges,  and  feed  principally  upon 
insects,  though  they  sometimes  devour  smpV.  vertebrate  animals, 

Genue  TEIUS:  Tei-as. — This  includes  the  TEGUExitf  or  TAMBoirBD  Lizard,  found  in  Brazil 

and  Guiana.  It  sometimes  measures 
sis  feet  in  length,  and  is  very  voracious, 
preying  upon  mice,  frogs,  and  other 
small  animals;  it  is  s^d  occa^onally  to 
I  visit  the  poultry-yards,  and  to  feed  on 
9  the  chickens  and  eggs.  Its  fiesh  is 
I  white,  and  not  nnlike  that  of  a  fowl  in 
flavor.  When  pursued  it  does  not  allow 
itself  to  be  taken  without  a  struggle ; 
it  runs  with  great  swiftness,  and  strikes 
such  violent  blows  at  the  dogs  with  its 
tail,  that  they  do  not  readily  venture  to 
attack  it.  Wben  brought  to  bay,  it 
fights  boldly,  and  inflicts  severe  bites  upon  any  thing  that  comes  within  its  reach.  It  is  fond 
of  honey,  and  attacks  the  bee-hives  with  blows  of  its  tail,  each  time,  after  having  given  a 
stroke,  running  away  to  escs^e  the  stings.  In  this  way  it  wearies  out  the  bees,  who  finally  quit 
their  home  and  leave  the  honey  to  their  enemj . 

Getms  AMEIVA:  Ameiva. — These  are  elegant  and  inoffensive  little  lizards,  abounding  in  the 
West  Indies ;  one  species  is  found  in  the  United  States,  from  Carolina  to  Florida :  this  is  the 
Six -LINED  LizABD,  A,  sexlineata,  dark  brown  above,  with  six  yellow  longitudinal  lines;  length 
twelve  inches.     A  species  called  A.  tessellaia  is  said  to  bo  found  in  Arkansas. 

THE  VARANID^. 

These,  which  are  called  the  Broad-haehed  Lizards,  and  derive  their  name  from  the  genus  Varanus, 
comprise  the  largest  species  of  inown  lizards ;  they  resemble  the  preceding  families  in  the  form 
of  their  bodies,  and  in  the  constant  development  of  the  limbs,  but  differ  from  them  in  [laving 
the  head  and  belly  covered  with  scales  resembling  those  of  the  rest  of  the  ,body,  instead  of  the 
shield-like  plates  which  form  the  clothing  of  those  parts  in  the  Laeertid»  and  Ameividfe.  Tlie 
head  is  elongated,  and  the  tongue,  which  is  very  long  and  distinctly  bifid,  like  that  of  a  snake, 
b  received  at  the  base  in  a  membraneous  sheath.  The  tail  is  very  long,  usually  compressed  and 
keeled,  and  the  feet  large,  and  fiirnished  with  long  toes  terminated  by  strong  claws.  They  run 
swiftly,  with  a  serpentine  motion ;  and  feed  on  locusts,  crickets,  and  beetles,  and  some  of  the 
hirger  species  on  the  eggs  of  birds  and  crocodiles,  chameleons,  fish,  and  tortoises. 

Genus  MONITOR :  Monitor,  includes  several  species.  The  Eotptiam  Monitor,  M.  Niloticua, 
attains  the  length  of  five  or  six  feet;  it  lives  in  the  neighborhood  of  water,  and  is  said  to  devour 
the  eggs  of  crocodiles;  common  in  I^jpt,  where  the  people  hold  it  to  be  a  dwindled  crocodile. 
It  is  figured  on  the  ancient  monuments. 

Genus  HELODERMA :  Heloderma. — To  this  belongs  the  CALiKTEPoif,  H.  horridum,  which 
is  distinguislicd  by  furrowed  fangs  in  the  anterior  portion  of  its  jaws.     It  is  aquatic  in  its  habits. 
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and  is  fuunci  in  Mexico,  wliere  it  is  considered  venomous,  though  this  is  an  error.  It  is  the  only 
animal  of  this  family  found  in  America,  Dr.  Gray  aiTanges  it  in  a  separate  family,  to  which  he 
gives  the  name  of  ITelodermidix, 

There  are  other  species  of  Varanidse  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  Australia,  which  frequent 
dry  and  sandy  places.  The  Psammosaurus  scincus  is  found  in  the  deserts  of  Egypt,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  he  the  skink  of  the  ancients 


THE  GEOEOTID^ 

These,  aa  n  ell  is  the  succeeding  famihes  ire  called  Thick-iongued  lAsards.  Of  the  present 
groap  there  ire  a  ijieat  many  speties,  distributed  m  various  parts  of  the  world.  They  have  the 
eyes  large  and  the  legs  short  and  terminated  by  five  nearly  equal  toes ;  these  are  destitute 
of  claws,  but  they  are  furnished  beneath  with  a  peculiar  apparatus  for  clinging,  very  similar  in 
its  action  to  that  by  which  many  insects  are  enabled  to  walk  upon  polished  pei-pendicular  sur- 
feces.  The  lower  part  of  each  toe  is  dilated,  fonning  a  sort  of  disc,  the  inferior  surface  of  which 
is  composed  of  numerous  transverse,  notched  laminse,  between  which  a  sticky  fluid  exudes.  By 
means  of  this  apparatus  the  Gicckos  are  enabled  to  run  up  a  perpendicular  wall  with  great  facility, 
and  even  to  cross  a  ceiling  with  their  backs  downward,  a  power  which,  no  doubt,  assists  them 
greatly  in  the  capture  of  the  flies  and  other  insects  which  constitute  their  principal  food.  They 
are  nocturnal  animals,  and  very  active,  moving  about  with  gi'eat  rapidity,  but  without  the  least 
sound.  They  are  very  abundant  in  wann  climates,  especially  in  Southern  Asia,  They  are  gener- 
aily  of  a  repulrive  appearance,  and  this  is  no  doubt  the  reason  why  many  of  the  species  ai*  con- 
sidered venomous,  though  erroneously  so,  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries  where  they  are  found. 

Genus  PLATYDACTYLU8 ;  Platydactylm.—'rhm  includes  the  Wall  Gecko,  P.  muralia-- 
one  of  the  species  known  in  the  south  of  Europe,  and  inhabiting  all  the  countries  bordering  on 
the  Mediterranean.  It  is  about  six  inches  long,  and  receives  its  specific  name  from  living  in 
the  walls  of  old  buildings.  The  term  &ecko  ia  said  to  be  derived  from  the  note  of  one  of  the 
species. 

Genus  THECADACTYLTJS :  Tkecadactylus.—T\a&  includes  the  Cuoaking  Lizaud  of  the 
West  Indies,  T.  Imvis,  which  frequents  the  sngar-boiling  houses,  reposing  during  the  day  upon 
the  rafters.  It  is  generally  considered  venomous,  but  this  is  undoubtedly  a  result  of  its  repulsive 
appearance. 
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These 


s  family,     Thoy  are  frequently  of  considerable 
size ;  the  head  is   unuaiially  broad  and. 
flattened,  and  often  furnished  with  comb- 
like  ridges  or  membraneous  lobea,  and 
T  similar  appendages  are  usually  continued 

along  the  back.  The  throat,  also,  is  al- 
most always  furnished  with  membraneous 
expansions  of  some  kind ;  these  some- 
times constitute  large  frills  on  the  sides 
of  the  neck.  The  eyes  are  always  fur- 
nished with  Hds,  which  can  be  completely 
closed ;  the  ears  are  freely  exposed,  and 
the  tongue  is  short  and  thick,  and  free 
only  at  the  tip.  Many  of  the  species  are 
of  the  most  brilliant  green  eolor,  but  they 
suddenly  change  this  gay  panting  on 
being  aJai-med,  and  become  of  more 
sober  coloring;  some  of  them,  under 
these  cii'cumstances  become  completely 
black. 
Gunus  lOUAN'A :  Iguana. — This  includes  the  Common  Iguana,  I,  tuberculala,  which  may  be 
s  the  type  of  the  family ;  it  is  a  large  lizard,  which  attains  a  length  of  four  or  five  feet, 
'  1  all  the  tropical  parts  of  America.  It  is  of  a  gi'eenish  color,  mottled  with  a 
brighter  green,  and  handed  with  brown  on  the  tail ;  along  the  back  runs  a  comb-Uie  crest,  and 
the  throat  is  famished  with  a  large  membraneoiLS  expansion,  which  is  also  denticulated  in  front. 
This  reptile  is  much  sought  after  in  the  countiies  where  it  abounds,  its  flesh  being  ri^arded  as 
a  gi'eat  delicacy,  although  it  is  said  not  to  be  particularly  wholesome.  It  passes  a  great  part  of 
its  existence  in  trees,  and  is  commonly  taken  when  resting  on  a  branch,  by  slipping  a  noose  over 
its  head,  its  captor  whistling  to  it  while  engaged  in  the  operation.  Its  teeth  have  the  crowns 
compressed  and  serrated,  and  it  lives  principally  upon  fruits  and  seeds.  It  is  said  to  take  the 
water  ireely,  and  to  swim  with  fkality. 

0mm  BASILISCUS:  Basiliscus. — The  Basilisk,  B.  Americanus,  although  perfectly  harm- 
less, is  certainly  one  of  the  most  hideous  of  reptiles  in  its  appearance,  It  is  found  in  South 
America,  and  occasionally  attains  a  length  of  upward  of  three  feet.  Instead  of  the  comb-like 
dorsal  ridge  of  the  Iguana,  it  is  furnished  with  a  broad  membrane  running  down  the  back,  and 
a  second,  still  broader,  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  tail,  and  these  are  supported  by  a  series  of 
bones,  consisting  of  the  elongated  spinous  processes  of  the  dorsal  and  caudal  vertebrje,  and  having 
the  appearance  of  long  perpendiculai'  fins. 

THE   A.GAMJDM. 

These  seem  to  take  the  place  of  tlie  Iguanas  in  tlie  Old  World.  They  are  principally  inhabitants 
of  the  warmer  regions  of  Asia  and  Australia,  and  the  intervening  islands ;  a  few  are  found  in  the 
south  of  Anstralia,  Van  Diemen's  Land,  and  New  Zealand,  and  a  few  others  in  Africa,  from 
Egypt  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  One  remarkable  genus  is  found  in  the  United  States.  In 
their  general  form,  and  in  the  character  of  tbeir  peculiar  appendages,  they  closely  resemble  the 
American  Iguanas ;  but  some  of  them  are  particularly  remarkable.  One  of  these  is  the  Chlamy- 
dosaurus  Kinffii,  which  is  not  nncommon  in  the  neighborhood  of  Port  Essington,  The  appear- 
ance of  this  lizard  is  most  extraordinary ;  it  is  furnished  with  a  curious  erenated  membrane, 
forming  a  sort  of  frill  or  tippet  round  its  neck,  and  covering  its  shoulders.  Each  side  of  this 
singular  appendage  is  furnished  with  four  cartita^nous  plates,  by  means  of  which  it  can  be  folded 
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or  extended,  in  the  manner  of  a  fan,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  animal. 

in  length ;  it  is  a  bold  creature,  fighting  fiercely  when  pursued,  and  always 

r\iff  when  iu  circumstances  of  irritation  or  danger, 

A  stiU  more  remarkable  development  of  the  dorsal  system  is  presented  by  the  Fl\ 
of  which  three  species  are  known  in  India  and  the  Asiatic  Islands.  They  live  on  trees,  upon 
which  they  run  about  in  search  of  insects,  on  which  they  feed.  These  are  furnished  with  a 
broad  membraneous  lobe  on  eaeh  side,  supported  by  six  first  false  ribs,  which  are  extended  straight 
outward  from  the  vertebr^  column.  By  the  movements  of  these  hones  the  dragons  are  enabled 
to  stretch  their  broad  lateral  membranes,  which  thus  form  a  sort  of  parachute  to  support  them 
in  long  leaps  from  branch  to  branch.  They  aro,  however,  quite  destitute  of  any  power  to  strike 
the  air,  so  that  their  flight  is  in  fact  nothing  but  a  floating  through  the  atmosphere.  They 
are  small  harmless  creatures,  seldom  exceeding  a  foot  in  length. 

The  flying  dragons  of  the  older  writers  were  febuloua  creatures,  and  their  descriptions  are 
known  to  have  been,  in  some  instances,  founded  upon  articles  manufactured  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  duping  credulous  naturalists. 

Some  other  species  of  the  Agamidj©  are  worthy  of  notice.  Among  them  we  may  mention 
the  Stell  o  L  dgaris,  a  common  lizard  in  the  Levant, 
and  also  in  Egypt,  where  its  excrements  were  for- 
merly collected  and  used  as  a  cosmetic.  Cuvier 
states  that  the  Mahometans  destroy  this  animal  wher- 
ever they  oee  it,  because,  as  they  say,  it  insults  them 
by  hcwmg  ts  head  in  imitation  of  their  motions  when 
eng^e  I  in  prayer.  Another  singular  species,  from 
Austrdii  has  been  described  by  Dr.  Gray  under 
the  name  of  Moloch  horridus.  The  whole  surface  of 
this  hzarl  I"!  covered  with  irregular  plates  and  strong 
acute  spines  and  the  upper  surface  of  the  head  bears 
two  very  large  spines.  Altogether  it  Ls  a  most  hideous- 
looking  creature. 

Genus  PHEYNOSOMA:  Phrynosoma.— T:\6s,  in- 
cludes DoiTGLAss's  Phbtnosoma,  p.  Douglassii,  found 
at  Salt  Lake  Valley,  by  Captain  Stansbnry,  from  whose 
work  we  copy  the  annexed  engraving.  It  is  three  and 
a  haK  inches  long,  and  oHve-green  above.  The  head 
is  covered  with  sharp  spines  or  roundish  knobs ;  the 
body  ia  scattered  over  with  irr^ular  spine-like  scales. 
It  is  slu^sli  in  its  habits,  and  has  some  resem- 
blance to  a  toad,  whence  this,  with  other  species — 
of  which  there  are  five  or  sis,  in  Cahfornia,  Utah, 
and  the  Southwestern  States^are  called  JTorned 
DocaLAsa's  pHBrsoaou*.  Toads. 

THE  CHAMELEONTIDiE. 
Genui  CHAMEMION :  Chamceleo.—T^as  is  the  only  genus  of  the  family,  but  it  contains  about 
eighteen,  known  species,  all  inhabitants  of  the  Old  World,  and  which  are,  perhaps,  the  most  singu- 
lar in  the  whole  order  of  lizards.  They  are  all  small  animals,  with  a  curious  pyramidal,  and 
unusually  angular  head,  distinctly  separated  from  the  necl^  a  short,  thick  body,  which  gi'adually 
tapers  from  the  region  of  the  shoulders  to  the  point  of  insertion  of  the  hind-legs,  and  a  short  pre- 
hensile tail.  The  mouth  is  very  lat^ ;  the  teeth  are  flrmly  attached  to  the  jaws ;  the  ears  are 
entirely  concealed  under  the  skin,  and  the  eyes,  which  are  very  lai'ge  and  prominent,  are  closely 
covered  by  a  circular  lid,  wHch  is  only  perforated  by  a  small  round  opening  immediately  in 
front  of  the  pupil.  The  legs  are  rather  long  and  slender;  the  feet  are  composed  of  flve  toes, 
which,  however,  are  divided  into  two  opposite  bundles,  and  the  toes  of  each  bundle  are  so  nnited 
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together  by  sHn,  tliat  each  foot  may  be  described  as  forming  a  hand  composed  of  a  single  finger 
and  thumb.  By  means  of  these  grasping  oi^ans,  aided  by  their  prehensile  tails,  tbe  chameleons 
climb  about  upon  shrubs  and  trees  ia  search  of  tbe  insects  which  constitute  their  sole  nourish- 
ment, but  they  exhibit  none  of  that  agility  which  renders  many  of  the  other  smaU  lizards  such 
interesting  objects,  AO  their  motions,  in  ia«t,  are  very  slow,  and  gi^e  the  spectator  the  idea  of 
the  most  painfti!  caution ;  they  are  very  sluggish,  and  sit  for  a  long  time  motionless  upon  a 
branch,  only  occasionally  giving  a  scarcely  perceptible  sign  of  life,  by  moving  one  of  the  eyes, 
each  of  these  standing  out  and  being  capable  of  independent  motion.  The  eyes,  one  often  look- 
ing one  way  and  the  other  in  a  different  direction,  have  a  moat  extraordinary  appearance. 

At  first  sight  it  would  appear  that  a  slug^h  creature  hlce  this  woul  1  have  but  little  chance 
of  capturing  a  sufficient  number  of  flies  and  other  insects,  the  active  denizens  of  the  air,  which 
constitute  its  only  diet,  to  satisfy  the  necessities  of  its  appetite ;  but  on  examination  wo  find 
that  the  structure  of  the  tongue  of  the  chameleon  is  admirably  adapted  to  assist  in  procuring 
food.  This  tongue  is  composed  of  a  hollow  tube,  capable  of  extending  itself  w  ith  the  rapidity 
of  lightning  to  an  enormous  comparative  length ;  it  ia  terminated  by  a  fleshy  knob,  whi  h  has  a 
cupdike  cavity  in  its  anterior  surface,  and  this  is  always  imbued  with  a  viscid  SLCietion  When 
the  chameleon  has  marked  an  insect  for  its  prey,  it  rolls  about  its  strange  looking  eyeballs,  and 
immediately  darts  the  tongue  at  it  with  the  most  astonishing  rapidity,  and  rarely  misses  its  aim, 
although  the  tongue  is  often  protruded  to  more  than  twice  the  length  of  the  whole  body  of  the 
creature.  The  fly,  or  other  insect,  is  of  course  drawn  back  with  the  tongue  into  the  mouth.  The 
difficulty  of  observing  processes  which  are  effected  so  instantaneously,  coupled  with  the  fact  that 
the  chameleon  can  support  a  very  prolonged  abstinence  without  injury,  led  the  ancients  to  the 
opinion  that  this  animal  was  nourished  by  air  alone ;  and  ibis,  which  has  frequently  fiimished 
the  poet  with  similes,  is  still,  to  a  certiun  extent,  a  matter  of  popular  belief. 

Another  curious  subject  connected  with  the  chameleon,  and  which  has  also  been  much  oxag- 
s  its  power  of  changing  its  color.  The  variation  in  this  respect  appears  to  be  that  the 
lal,  under  certain  circumstances,  passes  gradually  from  its  natural  pale  gray  color  through 
pale  green  to  yellow  and  dingy  red ;  and  if  the  exciting  cause  of  the  change  be  continued,  it 
will  finally  become  dusky  violet,  or  nearly  black.  The  cause  of  this  phenomenon  is  described  as 
follows :  beneath  the  transparent  epidermis  there  is  a  great  quantity  of  minute,  soft  granules, 
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which  bear  the  different  colors;  those  aie  more  or  lets  e'stended,  j 
blood  that  reaches  them,  and  the  ch-uige  of  color  is  thus  eftected 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  is  a  piovraonto  enable  this  sluggish  animal  to  approach  its 
prey.  "The  more  we  search  into  the  habits  and  peouliantiea  of  animals,"  says  an  eloquent 
writer,  "the  more  are  we  led  to  admire  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the  Creator.  Throughout 
the  animal  creation,  the  adaptation  of  the  color  of  the  creature  to  its  mode  of  living  and  place 
of  concealment,  is  highly  remarkable,  considered  in  reference  to  its  preservation.  If  we  look 
around,  we  shall  discover  that  the  colors  of  the  smaller  animals,  and  a  multitude  of  insects,  con- 
tribute materially  to  their  safety.  Caterpillars  which  feed  on  leaves  are  generally  either  green, 
or  have  a  large  proportion  of  that  hue  in  the  colors  of  their  coats,  So  long  as  it  remains  still, 
how  difficult  it  is  to  distinguish  the  grasshopper  from  the  leaf  or  spray  on  which  it  vests !  The 
butterflies  that  flit  among  the  flowers  are  decked  in  varied  hues  lile  them.  The  little  birds  that 
haunt  the  hedge-row  side  have  feathers  on  their  backs  which  harmonize  with  the  color  of  the 
leaves,  and  feathers  on  their  breasts  which  borrow  the  white  hue  of  heaven ;  these  render  them 
less  visible  to  the  hawk  above,  or  to  the  prowling  eat  beneath.  The  wanderer  in  the  fields  almost 
treads  upon  the  skylark  before  it  rises,  warbling  merrily  to  Heaven's  gate.  The  p^tridge  can 
hardly  be  distinguished  from  the  stubble  amongst  which  it  makes  its  nest ;  and  it  is  considered 
an  accomplishment  for  the  sportsman  to  be  able  to  find  the  hare  sitting.  In  northern  countries, 
the  winter  dress  of  the  hare  and  the  ptarmigan  is  white  lite  the  snow, 

"  If  we  turn  to  the  waters,  we  shall  find  that  it  is  nearly  the  same  with  its  inliabitants.  Frogs 
vary  their  color  according  to  the  nature  of  the  mud  or  sand  at  the  bottom  of  the  ponds  or  streams 
they  frequent ;  nay,  the  tree-frog,  St/la  viridis,  takes  its  name  from  the  color  which  is  so  diflicvtlt 
to  see  among  the  leaves,  where  it  adheres  by  the  cupping-^lass-like  process  at  the  end  of  its  toes. 
The  fish,  especially  those  which  inhabit  fresh-water  streams,  are  distinguished  by  the  same  pecu- 
liarities. Their  backs  are  comparatively  dart,  hte  the  water  above  them,  and  it  requires  some 
practice  to  discover  them  as  they  glide  along  the  bottom  of  the  clear  brook  in  thick  dusky  shoals. 
They  come  like  shadows  and  so  depart,  under  the  gaze  of  the  spectator.  It  is  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish the  pike—"  the  ravenous  luce,"  as  old  Izaak  Walton  calls  it— with  its  dark-green  mottled 
back  and  sides,  from  the  similarly-tinted  leaves  amid  which  that  fresh-water  shark  hes  on  the 
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watch  as  motionlpss  and  still  as  the  leaves  themselves ;  and  it  is  even  difficult  for  any  eye  hut 
that  of  the  practiced  angler  to  discover  what  shadowy  form  it  is  that  ripples  the  whimpled  water 
as  thL  bold  old  trout  sails  leisurely  up  the  stream,  with  his  back-fin  just  peeping  above  the  snr- 
fiice,  on  the  looli-out  for  a  May-fly  for  his  luxurious  repast." 

The  Common  Chamelbow  or  Europe,  C.  Africanus — CamiUon  of  the  French — is  sixteen  to 
eighteen  inches  long,  the  t^I  being  nearly  as  long  as  the  body.  It  occurs  in  all  the  northern 
parts  of  Africa,  and  also  in  India ;  it  has  become  naturalized  in  some  parts  of  the  south  of  Europe, 

Other  species  are  as  follows:  the  Bhinocbros  CoAMaLisoij,  G.  rhinoeeratus,  {o\mA  in  Mada- 
gascar :  the  Plap-neokbd  Chameleon,  C.  dilepis,  found  in  Senegal  and  the  vicinity  t  the  Pearled 
Chameleon,  C.  pumilus,  found  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope :  the  TnRBB-noENED  Chameleon,  G. 
Owenii,  found  in  Fernando  Po.     Most  of  the  other  apeeies  belong  to  Africa. 

Fossil  Lizarbs. — In  former  parts  of  this  work  we  have  mentioned  some  of  the  gigantic  fossil 
lizards  whose  vestiges  have  been  discovered  by  the  geolo^sts.  Among  tliese  we  have  described 
the  Iguanodon  (page  8,  vol.  I,),  supposed  in  its  structure  and  Iiabits  to  have  borne  some  resemblance 
to  the  existing  iguanas,  which  we  have  described.  But  a  few  more  particulars  may  be  proper 
in  connection  with  the  order  to  which  this  extraordinary  animal  belonged. 

For  our  knowledge  of  this  Monster  of  the  Past,  we  are  chiefly  indebted  to  the  enei^,  patience, 
and  acuteness  of  Dr.  Mantell,  of  London.  Parts  of  several  skeletons  have  been  obtained,  but 
none  of  them  entire ;  one,  however,  is  so  far  complete  as  to  make  it  certain  that  this  species  was 
of  the  most  ^antic  dimensions,  some  supposing  it  to  have  been  a  hundred  feet  in  length.  In 
tlie  latest  edition  of  Dr.  Mantell's  "  Wonders  of  Geolc^,"  he  speaks  on  this  subject  as  follows : 
"The  length  of  the  Iguanodon  has  been  variously  estimated,  the  difference  In  the  computation 
depending  chiefly  on  the  extent  assigned  to  the  tail,  which  in  the  Iguana  and  many  other  lizards 
is  much  longer  than  the  body.  If  the  tail  of  the  fossil  reptile  was  slender,  and  of  the  same  rela- 
tive proportions  as  iu  the  Iguana,  the  longest  individual  would  be  fifty  or  sisty  feet  long ;  but  it 
is  more  probable,  from  the  shortness  of  the  bodi^  of  the  caudal  vertebr£e,  that  the  tail  was  com- 
paratively short  and  flattened  at  the  sides,  as  in  some  living  reptiles,  for  example,  the  Dwyphorus. 
!n  that  case  the  length  of  a  full-^own  Iguanodon  would  but  little  exceed  thirty  feet."* 


•  Mr.  W.  Howtins  has  pre 
svip)iosed  to  have  appeared, 
was  assisted  by  Dr,  Owen.wl 

here  and  elsewhere  in  the  present 
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torationa  of  many  of  the  gigantic  fosail  aDimalfl,  representing  them  as  they  are 
B  are  exhibited  at  the  Crystal  Pixioce,  Sydenham,  near  London,  In  thia  he 
istheflrstlivingComparative  Anatomist.  Dr.  Mantell  regarded  these  restoro- 
d  science,  and  worthy  of  every  confidence.    Several  of  them  we  have  copied 
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The  Hylmosaurus  was  another  enormoua  reptile,  whose  remaina  were  found  in  the  wealden* 
of  Tilgate  Forest.  This  animal  appears  to  have  combined  some  of  the  features  both  of  the  croco- 
dile and  of  the  lizard.  It  was  covered  with  thict  scales,  and  along  the  i>a«k  was  a  row  of 
long  conical  hones  or  spines,  resenihling  the  crests  we  have  described  as  belonging  to  the  Iguanas 
and  Agamas.  This  animal  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  terrestrial,  herbivorous  reptile,  between 
twenty, and  thirty  feet  in  length.  Altogether  it  must  have  been  of  the  most  extraordinary  rep- 
tUian  organiaation. 

Tlie  Megalosaurus  was  another  gigantic  lizard,  whose  remains  have  been  found  in  the  same 
localities  as  the  preceding.  From  the  teeth,  of  which  numerous  specimens  have  been  discovered, 
and  which  had  a  conical,  saber-like  form,  it  is  inferred  that  tlie  animal  was  camivoroiis.  It  was 
probably  twenty-five  to  thirty  feet  long. 

The  Phdosaurus  we  have  already  described  (page  8,  vol.  I.) ;  of  the  Ickth^osaunis  there  were 
many  species.  "  These,"  says  Mantel],  "  had  the  beak  of  a  porpoise,  the  teeth  of  a  crocodile,  the 
head  and  st«mum  of  a  lizard,  the  paddles  of  a  cetacea,  and  the  vertebrte  of  &  fish."  Some  of  the 
species  were  of  the  size  of  young  whales.  The  bones  forming  the  sternum  or  chest  resemble 
those  of  the  omithorhynchus ;  the  paddles  are  four,  and  are  like  those  of  the  turtles.  In  some 
species  the  bones  of  the  fore-paddies  are  one  bniidrod  in  number.  The  general  form  was  like  that 
of  the  grampus.     The  skin  was  destitute  of  scales.     Tt  was  evidently  carnivorous  and  aquatic. 


*  Wmlden  is  a  term  used  hy  English  geologists  in  application  to  the  uppermost  aeriea  of  the  strata  inelnded  in 
mhatia  called  the  OoUHc  syatsm,  that  i a,  the  rocka  of  the  secondaiy  formation,  of  which  the  Bath  sf  one  and  Portland 
stone  of  England  are  examples.  The  term  tcmlden  was  odopted  tVom  the  fnct  that  the  formation  was  first  observed 
in  the  teeoMs,  that  is,  tcoods,  of  Sussex  and  Kent,  in  England.  The  Tilgate  Forests  are  a  part  of  this  region.  The 
whole  consists  of  limestone,  conglomerate,  anndstone,  and  claj,  abounding  in  the  remaina  of  fresh-water  and  land 
animals.  These  arc  supposed  to  have  been  deposited  in  an  estuary  or  arm  of  the  sea,  which  once  covered  this  part 
of  England. 
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The  Teleosaurug  appears  to  have  been  a  gigantic  land  animal,  resembling  the  gavials,  but  with 
more  maaaive  jaws  and  a  stouter  form.  Its  remains  are  numerous,  especially  in  the  wealden  of 
Tilgate  Forest ;  it  therefore  exist«d  at  a  period  when  tlie  fishes  were  abundant,  but  the  mammals 
few  in  number.  Its  habits  appear  to  have  been  more  strictly  marine  than  those  of  the  gavials, 
and  its  powers  of  swimming  and  overtaking  its  prey  were  greater.  It  was  covered  over  with 
imbricated  scales,  and  was  perhaps  abont  fifteen  feet  in  length.  There  were  many  species,  one 
of  which  had  a  skull  four  and  a  half  feet  long,  and  one  hundred  and  eighty  teeth ! 

ORDER  4.    OPHIDIA. 

We  now  come  to  an  order  of  reptiles  which  appear  from  the  earliest  ages  to  have  excited  a 
mingled  fear  and  reverence  in  mankind.  In  some  cases  the  serpent  has  been  worshiped ;  in 
others  it  has  been  the  symbol  of  eternity;  everywhere  it  seems  to  inspire  a  species  of  horror  in 
the  beholder.  In  Genesis  it  is  said  that  "the  serpent  was  more  subtle  than  aU  the  beasts  of  the 
field,"  and  therefore  the  Devil,  in  seeking  to  overturn  the  designs  of  the  Almighty  in  the  creation 
of  man,  took  upon  himself  its  image.  The  Brazen  Serpent  set  up  in  the  wildwness  by  Moses, 
being  looked  upon,  cured  the  people  which  had  been  bitten  by  the  "  fiery  serpents"  as  they 
journeyed  in  the  wild  and  rocky  regions  of  Mount  Hor;  this  image  is  also  deemed  an  emble- 
matic foreshadowing  of  the  Saviour.  Serpent- worship  appeal's  to  have  existed  alike  among  civil- 
ized and  barbarous  nations ;  among  the  ancient  E^ypti'mi  it  was  the  object  of  peculiar  reverence, 
and  with  the  Mexicans  it  was  the  very  basis  of  their  hideous  and  bloody  religion.  Strange  ideas 
ixispecting  this  creature  are  even  current  in  the  proverbial  language  of  our  day ;  "  wise  as  a  ser- 
pent," and  "  a  snake  in  the  grass,"  though  of  somewhat  contradictorj  significations,  are  still  com- 
mon expressions.  When  we  come  to  consider  the=e  creatures,  we  shall  not,  perhaps,  be  surprised 
that  they  have  ever  made  a  strong  impression  upon  mankind 

The  great  nursery  of  this  reptile  race  is  found  m  tiopical  regions  Tangled  forests,  impene- 
trable jungles,  morasses  teeming  with  luxuriant  i  egetatioa  and  mouldering  ruins  overgrown  with 
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brushwood  and  creeping  plants,  are  their  iavorite  places  of  abode.  There  tbcj  not  only  exist, 
but  swaim ;  there  the  most  gigantic  of  their  tribes  rears  its  resplendent  form ;  and  there  thou- 
sands of  every  size  and  hue  astonish  or  alarm  the  passer-by.  Some  species,  slender  as  whipcord, 
and  of  great  length,  twine  aronnd  the  twigs  and  houghs  of  trees  and  shrubs,  their  tints  amalgam- 
ating with  the  color  of  the  foliage  that  conceals  them,  while  rapidly  and  silently  they  glide  even 
to  the  tops  of  the  loftiest  trees,  in  chase  of  insects  and  of  the  e^s  and  young  of  birds.  Others 
may  be  beheld  by  the  traveler  darting  along  the  ground,  crossing  his  path,  and  plunginginto  the 
midst  of  the  jungle  ere  his  eye  can  catch  their  tints,  while  a  loud  and  angry  hiss  sufficiently 
intimates  that  it  is  perilous  to  follow.  Many  are  endowed  with  the  most  deadly  poisons,  while 
others  are  of  gigantic  size  and  strength,  lu  the  Dutch  colonies  of  the  East  Indies,  Andr6  Cleyer 
is  said  to  have  purchased  of  the  hunters  of  the  country  an  enormous  serpent,  in  the  body  of 
which  he  found  a  deer  of  middle  age,  absolutely  entire.  In  another  individual  of  the  same  spe- 
cies, also  examined  by  this  traveler,  he  found  a  wild  goat,  with  its  horns;  and  a  third  had  evi- 
dently swallowed  a  porcnpine  with  its  quills.  He  also  adds  that  a  woman  became  the  prey  of  a 
reptile  of  the  same  genua  in  the  island  of  Amboyna,  and  that  this  iind  is  sometimes  kept  for  the 
purpose  of  attacking  buffaloes  in  the  kindom  of  Arracan,  on  the  frontiers  of  Bengal.  We  need 
hardly  he  astonished  at  this,  when  Prince  Maurice,  of  Nassau  Siegen,  one  of  the  governors  of 
Brazil  in  the  seventeenth  century,  assures  us  that  he  himself  was  an  eye-witness  of  stags  and 
other  bulky  animals,  and  even  of  a  Dutch  woman  being  devoured  in  this  manner.  Instances  of 
this  kind  have,  indeed,  become  common  in  more  modern  times. 

The  animals  of  this  order,  familiarly  called  Serpents  and  Snakes,  are  characterized  by  an  elongated 
body,  clothed  in  scales  and  destitute  of  limbs,  but  fiirnished  with  a  tail.  They  have  hooked, 
conical  teeth,  and  cold  blood  like  other  reptiles ;  the  skin  is  covered  with  scales  and  plates,  and 
this  is  covered  with  an  epidermis  which  is  frequently  cast.  They  possess-  the  power  of  fasting  a 
great  length  of  time ;  they  feed  on  living  prey,  and  always  swallow  it  whole,  which  they  are  en- 
abled to  accomplish  by  their  faculty  of  dilating  their  jaws  and  bodies  to  an  enormous  size.  This 
power  is  carried  to  such  an  extent  that  the  largest  species  can  swallow  a  bullock  whole,  though 
twice  as  thick  as  its  body,  and  suffering  no  other  inconvenience  than  that  of  lying  in  a  state  of 
torpor  while  digestion  is  proceeding.  Serpents  generally  roll  themselves  up  when  in  a  state  of 
repose,  with  the  head  in  the  center,  and  when  disturbed,  raise  the  head  before  they  uncoil  the 
body.  They  also  frequently  raise  themselves  npright,  supporting  themselves  on  the  tail.  They 
have  great  freedom  of  motion,  the  scales  on  the  belly  enabling  them  to  lay  hold  of  fixed  objects,  and 
by  the  alternate  elongation  of  the  body,  they  glide  along,  often  with  great  celerity.     Their  usual 


modes  of  progression  are  by  a  vertical  motion,  as  represented  in  the  preceding  engraving,  and  more 
frequently  by  a  lateral  movement,  which  enables  them  to  glide  rapidly  among  grass  and  bushes,  as  ex- 
hibited in  tho  following  figure.  They  are  not  only  able  to  run  on  the  land,  but  they  swim  freely  in 
water,  and  many  species,  as  we  have  said,  climb  trees  with  fticility.   Few  animals  have  such  variety  of 
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locomotion :  they  can  creep,  glide,  grasp,  suspend  themselves,  erect  themselves,  leap,  dart, 
bound,  swim,  and  dive.  They  are  mostly  oviparous,  their  eggs  being  soft,  of  a  yellowish-white 
color,  covered  with  a  leathery  skin,  and  from  twenty  to  thirty  in  number  at  each  laying. 
Their  senses  are  not  veiy  acute ;  the  eyes  are  small,  and  without  lids ;  the  tongue  is  free,  forked, 
and  capable  of  considerable  elongation  and  rapid  motion.  They  are  divided  by  Dr.  Gray  into 
two  sub-orders,  the  Viperina,  or  Veriomous  Serpents,  and  the  Colubrina,  or  Coluhrine  Snakes, 
which  are  for  the  most  part  harmless,  thongh  some  of  them  are  otherwise.  These  animals  are 
exceedingly  numerous,  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  species  being  in  the  Catalogue  of  the 
British  Museum.     Wc  shall  only  attempt  to  describe  a  few  of  the  most  remarkable  kinds. 

THE  VIPEBINA. 

The    Viperina,  so  far  as  known,  are  all  ovo-viviparous ;  they  are  also  diatingnisiied  by  the  pecu- 
liar arrangement  of  the  teeth  in  the  opper  jaw.     The  true  maxillary  bones  are  reduced  to  a  very 

small  size,  capable  of  a  gi'eat  amount 
of  motion,  and  bear  a  single  pair  of  long 
curved  fangs,  which  can  be  laid  flat  in 
the  mouth  during  repose,  or  erected 
when  in  action  by  the  agency  of  pecu- 
liar muscles.  These  are  the  only  teeth 
supported  by  the  maxillary  bones ; 
they  are  perforated  throughout  by  a 
slender  canal,  ■which  communicates  with 
a  lai^  gland  situated  in  the  head,  be^ 
hind  and  under  the  eyes.  This  secretes 
the  venomous  fluid, which  passes  through 
a  duct  to  the  base  of  the  tooth,  and 
thence  through  the  canal  in  its  interior, 
until  it  is  injected  into  the  wound  made 
by  the  bite  of  the  serpent.  Its  propulsion  is  effected  partly  by  the  contraction  of  the  proper  walls 
of  the  gland,  and  partly  by  the  pressure  of  the  muscles  of  the  jaws,  which  act  upon  it  during  their 
contraction.  The  poison  which  is  thus  injected  into  the  wound  mixes  with  the  blood,  and  is  then 
carried  into  the  circulation,  where  it  speedily  produces  an  injurious  effect,  giving  rise  to  an  altered 
condition  of  the  blood,  which,  if  the  poison  be  present  in  sufficient  quantity,  quickly  renders  it 
incapable  of  supporting  life.  In  fact,  a  bite  from  one  of  the  laige  poisonous  snakes  of  tropical 
chmates  is  genenJly  fatal,  even  to  man,  if  the  animal  be  in  a  vigorous  condition,  and  provided 
with  a  good  supply  of  poison ;  but  a  bite  from  a  similar  snake,  after  it  has  nearly  exhausted  its 
venom  by  previous  attacks,  may  give  rise  to  little  or  no  inconvenience.  It  is  remarkable,  also, 
that  the  effect  of  the  poison  of  these  creatures  is  very  different  upon  different  animals ;  the  cold- 
blooded species  in  general  appear  to  be  almost  indifferent  to  its  effects,  while  moat  warm-blooded 
animals  soon  expire  when  a  sufficient  quantity  is  injected  into  their  veins.  Various  means  of 
preventing  the  injurious  effects  of  the  bite  of  these  reptiles  have  been  proposed,  and  tlie  natives 
of  most  countries  in  which  they  abound  have  their  favorite  antidotes  for  the  wounds  inflicted  by 
them.     The  only  means,  however,  upon  which  it  appears  that  much  reliance  can  be  placed,  are 
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those  directei  t  f  relenting  the  jo  aon  troin  srettint,  mta  the  c  rculation,  and  of  these  t}ie  prin- 
cipal consist  in  sucking  the  wound — either  with  a  cupping  gliss  or  with  the  mouth,  which  may 
he  done  without  the  least  danger  the  poison  being  quite  innocuous  when  taken  internally — cut- 
ting out  the  wounded  part  ir  turning  it  with  a  hot  iron  or  with  caustic  applications.  All  tbrae 
remedies  must,  how  ever  he  adopted  immediately  after  the  wound  has  been  received ;  if  any  time 
be  allowed  to  elapse  the  most  di&tre^ing  symptoms  make  then  appearance,  and  if  these  can  be 
[■elieved  by  the  administration  of  medi^'inefc,  which  however  appears  somewhat  doubtful,  the 
patient  generallj  sufters  foi  i  tong  period  from  the  effects  of  the  bite. 

The  Vipenna  aru  divided  into  two  femilies,  the  Ciolahdce,  of  which  the  rattlesnakes  are  the 
types,  and  the  Viperidm,  of  which  the  vipers  are  the  types. 


THS   CROTALID^ 

This  l^tmrly  not  only  contami  the  rattlesn  il  es,  but  a  considerable  number  of  other  ipecies 
distiibufed  throughout  the  warm  pai-ts  of  thp  earth,  they  art  all  particuiailj  distinguished 
by  the  presence  of  a  deep  pit  on  each  aido  ot  the  nose,  situ'ited  beni  ith  and  usuallj  a  little  bo- 
hind  the  nostril  This  pit,  the  purpose  of  which  is  &till  unlcnown,  is  hnod  with  amtU  plates. 
The  head  is  broad  and  flat  scaly  on  tht  crown  and  fuini'Mhed  with  hmall  hhiilds  only  on  the 
sides  and  nose  The  teeth  nre  very  amill,  but  the  poison  fangs  are  exceedingly  lai^e  ind  power- 
ful ,  and  thcie  snakes  must  be  regarded  as  among  the  most  dangerous  ot  the  order  The  belly 
is  covered  with  bioad  shields 

Genus  CROTALU'i  Ciotalvs — This  includes  the  Matilesnakes,  oi  which  there  are  several 
species,  all  belonging  to  the  continent  cf  America  The  Common  or  Northern  Katti-ksnake  of 
the  United  States,  often  called  Banded  Rattlpsnale,  C  durjsiw  is  of  a  yellowish  or  reddish 
brown,  sometimes  of  a  chestnut  black  with  irregular,  rhomboidil,  black  blotches,  heid  large, 
flattened,  and  tnangular,  neck  smiJl,  tail  short,  length  fiom  tbri,e  to  fout  feet,  sometimes 
even  as  much  as  seven  or  eight  Like  the  other  Viperina  they  produce  their  young  alive. 
Upon  the  tail  is  what  is  called  a  ratth,  consisting  of  sevei-^1  homy  enlaigements  loosely  attached 

to  each  other,  and  making  a  loud  rattling 
when  shaken,  and  rubbed  ag^nst 
each  other.     These  rattles  generally  in- 
crease with  the  age,  but  not  regularly 
3ar,  as  is  supposed.     Two  and 
Tie  in  a  year,  and  sometimes  several  of  the  rattles  drop  off; 
a  number.     The  use  of  these  extraordinary  appendages  seems 


even  four  have  been  knowu  to 
they  are  seldom  over  twenty-fi 
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to  be  to  give  warning  of  the  presence  of  the  animal,  which  b  one  of  the  most  deadly  of  serpents. 
"When  suddenly  disturbed,  it  usually  throws  itself  into  a  coU  and  rapidly  vibrates  its  rattles, 
which  can  be  heard  at  tiie  distance  of  a  few  yards;  it  then  springs,  sometimes  four  or  five  feet, 
fixing  its  fangs  in  its  victim.  The  bite  is  usually  fatal  to  man,  if  preventive  means  ai*  not  im- 
mediately applied.  It  is  not  of  a  vicious  dbposition,  never  going  out  of  its  way  to  inflict  its 
deadly  bite,  and  only  raaldng  an  attack  when  intruded  upon.  Sometimes,  though  rarely,  this 
is  done  without  its  wannng  rattle.  It  is  said  tliat  hogs  defy  this  reptile,  and  feed  and  fatten 
upon  it ;  this  is  improbable.  Dr.  De  Kay  states  instances  in  which  swine  have  been  killed  by 
the  bite  of  rattlesnakes.  It  was  formerly  supposed  that  this,  as  well  as  some  other  seipents, 
had  the  power  of  fascination;  thb  is  now  dbcredited.  It  appears  that  birds,  seeing  a  sei'pent 
near  their  nest,  often  flutter  around  the  intruder,  and  sometimes  coming  too  near,  are  suddenly 
snapped  up  by  their  enemy.  Cats  often  catch  birds  that  flutter  around  them  merely  from  agi- 
tation, and  these  animals  have  hence  been  supposed  to  possess  powers  of  fascination. 

The  Common  Rattlesnake  is  found  throughout  the  United  States,  generally  ia  rocky  and  hilly, 
or  mountainous  regions.  It  feeds  on  birds,  rabbits,  squin'els,  rats,  &c.  In  the  autumn  it  retires 
to  some  deep  crevice  among  the  rocks,  or  hole  underground,  and  lies  in  a  torpid  state  till  spring. 
Often  great  numbers  are  found  lying  twined  together  in  heaps;  sometimes  striped  snakes  arc 
mingled  with  them.  In  the  settled  parts  of  the  country  they  are  now  rare ;  but  in  some  wild 
r^ons,  even  at  the  North,  they  are  common.  Dr.  De  Kay  tells  us  that  a  few  years  since,  one 
thousand  one  hundred  and  four  were  killed  in  three  days  by  two  men  on  the  east  side  of  Tongue 
Mountain,  in  Warren  Coonty,  New  York.  They  were  killed  for  their  oil,  which  is  deemed  a 
cure  for  certain  diseases.  Lawson  says,  "they  cast  their  skins  every  year,  and  commonly  abide 
near  the  place  where  their  lost  skin  lies.  These  cast  skins  are  used  in  medicine,  and  the  rattles 
are  esteemed  good  to  expedite  the  birth.  The  gaJl  is  made  up  into  pills  with  clay  for  use,  being 
given  in  pestilential  fevers  and  the  small-pox,"  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  tliat  these  idle 
notions  have  passed  away. 

Other  species  found  in  the  United  States  are  the  Water  It attlb snake,  0.  adamanteits,  six  to 
eight  feet  long,  found  in  the  Carolinas  and  Florida;  the  Oregon  Rattlesnake,  C  Oregomts, 
found  in  the  country  west  of  the  Kocky  Mountains,  and  along  the  Oregon  and  Columbia  Rivers. 
The  G.  horridus  is  a  South  American  species  of  great  size  and  virulence. 

Genus  CEOTALOPHORUS  :  Orotalophoras. — This  includes  several  species  of  inferior  size,  as 
the  Small  Rattlebkake,  (7. mi/mrijts,  common  in  the  Southern  and  Western  States;  the  C. 
terffeminus,  found  in  the  Eocky  Mountains,  and  the  C.  Kirtlandi,  found  in  Ohio  and  Michigan. 

Genus  TRIGONOCEPHALUS :  Trigonocephalus. — This  includes  several  species  which  are 
very  venomous,  but  without  rattles.  The  Coppbk-Head,  T.  eontortrix,  is  thirty  to  forty  inches 
long;  copper-colored  with  reddish-b'rown  blotches  on  the  back;  the  head  lai^e,  and  very  dis- 
tinct from  the  neck;  the  mouth  large,  and  the  fengs  large  and  yellowish- white.  It  is  a  vicious 
reptile  of  sluggish  habite ;  when  approached,  it  raises  its  head  and  darts  out  its  tongue.  Its 
bite  is  dangerous,  often  fetal.  It  feeds  on  field-mice,  fix^,  and  young  birds;  its  haunts  are  in 
low  meadows,  and  mobt  pastures.  It  goes  under  the  popular  names  of  Chrink-Head,  Red 
Adder,  Copper-Belly,  Red  Viper,  Deaf  Adder,  and  Dumb  Rattlesnake.  It  is  found  in  some  of  the 
East«m  and  in  the  Middle,  Southern  and  Western  States.     It  seems  to  be  nowhere  abundant. 

The  Water  Viper,  or  Water  Moccasin,  T.piscivorus,  is  twenty  to  twenty-four  inches  long, 
of  a  dark-brown  color  above  and  leaden-gray  beneath;  length  about  two  feet;  inhabits  damp 
or  swampy  places ;  sometimes  is  found  in  water,  ft'om  which  it  is  never  far  removed.  It  feeds 
chiefly  on  fish.  In  summer,  numbers  of  them  are  seen  hanging  from  low  branches  of  trees  over 
lakes  and  rivers.  It  attacks  every  thing  that  comes  within  its  reach,  and  is  especially  dreaded 
by  the  negroes  on  the  rice  plantations.  It  is  found  m  the  Southern  States  and  also  in  Tennessee, 
where  it  is  called  CottoiMiiouth.  The  T.  atrofuscus  is  two  feet  Icmg,  resembles  the  copper- 
head, and  is  found  in  Tennessee. 

Genus  CRA8PED0CEPHALUS :  Craspedceephalus.— This  includes  several  South  American 
species.  The  C  lanceolatus,  is  five  or  six  feet  long,  and  is  much  dreaded  in  the  West  Indies. 
It  irequents  the  corn-fields,  living  principally  on  the  rats  that  abound  in  them. 
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Geniis  ELAPS:  J<llaps.—Th.i&  includea  the  Ebad  Shake,  H.fulvius  of  Linnajus;  the  form  is 
long  and  slender ;  length  two  feet ;  color  red,  surrounded  with  black  rings  banded  with  yellow ; 
it  haa  erect  poison  tangs,  but  is  mild  and  gentle  ind  is  never  known  to  1-ite  It  is  often  dug  np 
from  the  ground  in  the  fields  of  sweet  potatoes  in  the  Caiolmas 

There  are  several  species  of  Maps  in  South  America  which  are  ■s  enomous,  and  when  their 
haunts  are  invaded  advance  fiercely  upon  the  intrudei  The  £!  lubn  -us  when  disturbed,  rises 
upon  its  tail,  its  head  and  body  almost  perpendicular  and  with  a  m>st  malignant  expression 
threatens  vengeance  upon  the  offender. 

There  are  several  genera  of  poisonous  serpents  m  Asia  bilon^mg  to  thi  (imil^  as  Trimesurus, 
Parias,  Megm-o 


THE  VIPEEID^. 

This  sub-order  includes  the  Vipers  of  the  Old  World,  distinguished  from  the  Crotalidm  by  the 
absence  of  the  pits  in  the  side  of  the  face. 

Genus  PELIAS :  Pelias. — The  Common  Eukopeas  Viper,  P.  Berw!,  in  color  is  yellowish- 
brown,  with  a  line  of  rhomboidal  figures  running  along  the  back,  and  a  row  of  spots  on  each  side ; 
length  about  two  feet ;  it  inhabits  woods,  and  dry  and  stony  districts,  and  feeds  on.  small  quadru- 
peds and  reptiles.  Its  bite  is  poisonous,  though  seldom  fatal.  It  appears  to  be  well  attested  that 
the  female  of  this  species  allows  her  young  ones,  when  suddenly  alarmed,  to  take  refuge  in  her 
body,  by  entering  at  her  mouth.  In  many  cases,  when  the  mother  has  been  killed,  the  young 
which  hiaTe  thiia  retreated  to  her  stomach,  have  been  found,  and  on  being  libeiated  immediately 
resumed  their  natural  activity.  The  eggs  of  this  species  are  covered  with  a  thin  skin,  which  is 
broken  in  the  act  of  parturition,  and  the  young  viper  at  once  assumes  all  the  virulence  of  the 
raca  Bell  tells  us  that  if  a  female  viper,  about  to  bring  forth,  be  killed,  and  the  young  ones 
coiled  up  in  the  e^s,  appearing  almost  like  a  solid  mass,  be  set  at  liberty  by  opening  the  ab- 
domen, they  will  immediately  crawl  about,  and  being  irritated,  will  throw  themselves  into  an 
attitude  of  defense. 
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This  species  is  aibject  to  great  diver'^ities  of  color :  the  Sed  Viper  and  Black  Viper  ai'e 
recognized  aa  common  varieties.  In  the  autumn,  these  reptiles  seek  a  secret  and  secure  place, 
where  they  remain  torpid  during  the  winter,  several  of  them  being  usually  entwined  together. 
They  are  found  in  Europe  from  Sweden  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  are  the  only  venomous 
reptiles  of  Great  Britain.  The  disposition  of  mankind  to  attribute  almost  supernatural  powers 
to  serpents  is  manifested  in  the  history  of  this  species.  Viper  broth  was  anciently  considered  to 
possess  invigorating  qualities;  both  Pliny  and  Galen  speak  of  the  efficiency  of  viper  flesh  in  cur- 
ing ulcers,  elephantiasis,  and  the  diseases  arising  from  a  corrupt  state  of  the  system.  It  was 
generally  served  to  the  patient  boiled  like  fish,  thongh  sometimes  it  was  dried  and  ^ven  in 
the  form  of  a  powder.  Sir  Kenehn  Digby's  beautiful  wife  was  fed  on  capons  fattened  with  the 
flesh  of  vipers. 

Genua  CLOTHO ;  Clolko.—Tliis  includes  the  Puff  AnnER,  C.  ariefans;  it  is  short  and 
thick,  with  a  malignant  aspect  and  most  deadly  venom ;  found  in  Southern  Africa.  A  man  has 
been  known  to  die  of  the  bite  of  this  serpent  in  an  hour  and  a  horse  in  two  hours. 

Oenus  ACANTHOPHIS :  Acantkophu. — This  includes  the  Death  Adoer,  A.  tortor—A  species 
very  much  diffused  in  Australia,  and  greatly  dreaded  by  the  inhabitants  on  account  of  the  mor- 
tal wounds  it  inflicts.     Death  is  sometimes  said  to  ensue  from  its  bite  in  less  than  a  quarter  of 

Genu$  CERASTES :  Cerastes. — The  Cerastes  or  Horned  Viper,  C.  Hasselquistii,  among 
the  numerous  species  of  viper,  is  one  of  the  most  noted.  It  is  eighteen  to  thirty  inches  long, 
and  has  a  small,  horn-like  process  over  each  eye,  which  is  directed  forward  when  the  animal 
is  excited.  It  is  very  active,  and  springs  two  or  three  feet  upon  its  victim,  inflicting  a  deadly 
woHud.  It  is  found  in  the  dry  and  sandy  deserts  of  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Arabia.  Some  natu- 
ralists regard  this  as  lie  Asp  which  Cleopatra  employed  to  cause  her  death,  in  order  to  avoid 
being  taken  to  Rome  by  her  conqueror,  Octavius,  and  forming  part  of  the  retinue  in  his  triumph. 
There  are  several  other  species  in  Africa  resembling  the  Cerastes. 
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.  siiiail  species  of  i.._. 
serpent  found  in  the   European 
Alps. 

THE   HOODED   SNAKES. 

The  Hooded  Snokes,  of  which 
lorp  aro  several  species,  are  av- 
anged  with  tlie  Co/ubrina  by 
omo  naturalists,  but  as  theJi' 
unom  is  of  the  most  deadly 
nature,  we  fcliall  follow  Cuvier  and 
place  them  with  the  Vipeiina. 
In  these  the  skin  about  the  neck 
B  loose,  and  the  ribs  of  that 
part  of  the  body  are  capable  of 
being  extended  and  raised,  so  as 
to  dilate  the  skin  iato  a  sort  of 
disk,  which,  from  its  resemblance 
to  a  hood,  has  given  them  tbeir 
popular  name. 

Genm  NAIA:  A^am.— Tbis 
includes  the  Naia  Haje  of  Africa,  probably  the  Asp  or  Aspic  of  Cleopatra ;  its  color  is  black- 
ish-brown, with  a  sbining,  slaty  hue  around  the  head.  Its  bite  is  very  deadly,  and  poison  is 
distilled  from  its  fangs  when  it  is  irritated.  One  species,  the  SpUtinff- Snake,  has  the  power  of 
ejecting  its  venom  to  the  distance  of  a  few  feet,  TTie  jugglers  of  Grand  Cairo  have  the  art  of 
taming  tbe  Haje,  and  teaching  it  to'  dance  for  the  amusement  of  the  people,  fii'st,  no  doubt,  de- 
priving it  of  its  fimgs.  The  habit  this  aeipent  has  of  erecting  itself  when  approached,  led  the 
ancient  Egyptians  to  regard  it  as  tbe  guardian  of  the  places  it  inhabited.  Hence  they  made 
it  the  emblem  of  tbe  divinity  which  they  supposed  to  protect  the  world,  and  accordingly  sculp- 
tured it  in  their  temples,  on  each  side  of  a  giobe.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  ju^Icrs  of 
Egypt,  at  the  present  day,  are  accustomed  to  throw  this  serpent  into  a  state  of  catalepsy  by 
pressing  the  nape  with  the  fingers.  In  this  ease  it  becomes  stiff  and  immovable,  like  a  rod. 
Probably  tbe  magicians  of  Egypt,  in  the  contest  with  Moses  before  Pharaoh,  according  to 
Esodua  vii.  9—1 2,  only  performed  this  trick. 

Other  African  species  of  Naia  are  tbe  iV.  HamacJtales  and  N.  rkomheato,  both  resembling  tlic 
preceding,  and  found  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hopa 

The  Cobra  di  Capbllo,  that  is  Adder  of  the  Hood,  is  a  name  given  by  tbe  Portuguese  to  a 
species  common  in  India  and  Ceylon,  2V.  tripudians.  It  resembles  the  Haje,  but  is  found  from  five 
to  ten  feet  long.  It  is  marked  on  the  back  of  the  neck  with  a  figure  resembling  a  pair  of  spec- 
tacles, whence  it  is  called  the  Spectacle-Snake,  and  Serpent  a  lunettes  by  the  French.  It  is  an 
active  and  deadly  species,  but  the  jugglers  of  India  teach  it  to  dance  and  keep  time  to  music ; 
tbey  also  handle  it,  probably  having  first  extracted  its  fangs.  Tbe  Hindoos  have  many  super- 
stitions respecting  this  serpent,  and  even  beUeve  that  the  Deity  sometimes  assumes  its  form.  In 
some  of  tbe  temples  it  is  an  object  of  worship,  being  carefully  fed  with  milk  and  sugar  by  the 
priests.  When  thus  treated  it  becomes  quite  tame.  It  seems  to  have  a  love  of  musie,  and  will 
often  come  out  of  its  hole  to  listen  to  a  tune  on  the  pipe  or  flageolet,  played  by  the  anake-chann- 
ers.  These  persons  are  often  employed  by  the  people  of  India  to  rid  their  houses  of  tbese  ser- 
pents, which  is  done  by  enticing  them  out  of  their  holes  by  their  music,  and  killing  them  as  soon 
as  they  appear.  In  a  wild  state,  this  species  is  an  object  of  general  dread.  The  mungoos,  or 
moongus,  a  species  of  ichnenmon,  is  its  deadly  enemy,  and  often  destroys  it.  The  following 
account,  recently  furnished  by  a  British  ofiieer  in  Hindostan,  gives  a  tlirilling  picture  of  an  in- 
cident of  tbia  nature : 

"A  short  time  anterior  to  the  recent  mutiny  in  India,  I  commanded  a  little  detachment  of 
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latin  itantn  tC  Jip  il>  U  N  ithem  Gicari  rrora  !  mii^  once  b  Hi  U  m  Df  m 
sideratle  importaicc  it  has  dwin  He  I  to  ft  i  cry  mien  r  i  ink,  and  the  1  lltoit  rt  one  pen  d  ot 
couaiderable  strength  no^  presents  notliing  but  a  meager  tkelcton  of  ifo  past  celebntv  Tiwei 
mg  high  aboTe  the  httk  esplanade  on  which  tlie  humlle  range  of  barra«ka  -which  shdtered  the 
detachment  ivaa  raised,  the  mountain  was  accessible  at  only  one  point,  where  a  winding  track — 
the  remains  of  a  flight  of  stone  steps  now  in  complete  dilapidation — formed  a  steep  ladder,  up 
which  I  have  often  toiled  at  early  dawn,  eager  to  watch  the  rising  snn  from  the  topmost  piD- 
nacle — a  sight  that  amply  repaid  me  for  the  fatigue  of  half  an  hour's  climbing.  There,  crnmb- 
VoL.  n.— 60 
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ling  piecemeal  beneath,  tlie  foot  of  time,  lay  mouldering  an  ancient  building  of  Moorish  arclii- 
tecture,  still  suggesting,  by  its  extensive  ruins  and  palatial  structure,  recollections  of  the  Mahom- 
etan prowess  which,  so  far  back  aa  1741,  had  wr^ted  the  province  of  CondapiJly  from  the  hands 
of  the  Hindoos, 

"A  long  but  sleepless  night  in  sultry  March  had  fevered  my  blood,  as  one  morning,  ere  yet  a 
single  individual  was  stirring  about  our  quarters,  I  strolled  toward  the  mountain  gorge,  and  had 
stumbled  almost  to  the  top  of  the  steep  acclivity  before  the  faint  flush  of  dawn  had  roused  the 
sentinel,  whose  call  awoke  the  solitary  pair  of  musicians  of  onr  party,  a  drummer  and  fifer,  to 
sound  the  riveilli.  In  ten  minutes  more  I  stood  panting  on  the  summit  of  the  rock,  gaaing 
tliirstily  on  the  scene  beneath  me,  where  Asiatic  beauty  winded  slowly  before  me,  like  a  glori- 
ous river,  whose  changeable  waters  the  eye  tii'ed  not  of  drinking.  I  had  no  fear  of  thief  or 
Thug,  for  a  late  excursion  in  the  district  behind  me  had  assured  me  of  safety ;  but  nevertheless 
I  started  violently  when,  from  the  branches  of  a  stately  peopul  tree  tliat  grew  close  by,  a  dark 
figure,  that  seemed  of  human  piwpori^ions,  leaped  with  a  jibbering  cry  upon  the  ground. 

"I  had  no  great  reason  to  he  alarmed,  for  I  saw  not  a  man,  but  a  monkey — one  of  those  long- 
le^ed,  brown  monkeys,  with  whito-streaked  faces,  that  abound  among  these  heights,  and  which, 
probably  little  less  startled  than  myself,  receded  as  I  advanced,  jibbering  its  dissatisfaction  at  my 
intrusion.  At  the  foot  of  the  peepul  tree,  throwing  up  its  rich  white  petals,  that  shed  around  a 
sweet  but  sickening  odor,  grew  a  magnificent  plant  of  the  datura;  and  as  I  stooped  to  pluck  it, 
a  rustle  in  the  underwood  beyond,  followed  by  an  acute,  shai'p  seroam,  which  I  ascribed  to  my 
friend  tlie  monkey,  arrested  ray  hand.  I  had  judged  correctly;  but  I  had  underrated  the  num- 
ber of  my  early  companions.  With  a  spring  that  brought  it  almost  to  my  feet,  making  me  in 
my  turn  retreat,  the  monkey  lay  moaning,  and,  as  I  thought,  violently  convulsed  among  the 
grass ;  nor  did  I  at  the  moment  perceive,  what  indeed  I  discovered  with  a  degree  of  horror,  that 
around  its  body  was  twisted  a  gorgeously-spotted  snalto — the  cobra  di  capello!  I  wish  I  could 
describe  the  maddened  contortions  of  the  monkey,  as,  writhing  beneath  the  str^ning  colls  of  the 
reptile,  it  rolled  on  the  grass  in  vain  efiorts  to  rid  itself  of  its  deadly  assailant.  Tlie  piteous  gaze 
of  its  eyes,  m  they  wistfully  looked  np  into  my  face,  was  eloquent  with  a  summons  for  help 
which  I  was  by  no  means  inclined  to  resist.  Whether  the  snake  had  bitten  it  or  not  I  conld 
not  guess,  for  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  it  were  merely  playing  with  the  animal — that  fatal  game 
which  the  cat  plays  with  the  mouse!  But  I  shouted,  and  thi'ew  a  stone,  and  then  seizing  a 
withered  branch  that  lay  on  the  ground,  I  advanced  to  the  charge.  The  monkey,  which  at 
another  time  would  have  fled  at  my  approach,  now  remained  perfectly  motionless,  as  if  it  awaited 
certain  succor.  But  the  serpent,  aroused  to  the  cognizance  of  an  assailant  by  a  smart  blow  on 
the  head,  instantly  inflating  its  horrid  crest  into  that  hood-like  form  which  renders  it  so  appall- 
ingly hideous,  gave  vent  to  a  loud  hiss  that  seemed  brimful  of  passion. 

"  Ag^n  and  again  I  struck  at  it ;  nor  was  it  without  a  cold  thrill  through  my  veins  that  I  saw 
it  disengage  itself  from  the  monkey ;  but  far  from  attempting  to  make  its  escape,  as  I  conjectured 
it  would  do,  it  turned  itself,  half  erect,  toward  me,  and  with  a  fluttering  hobble — like  the  hop 
of  a  bird  whose  wings  have  been  broken — it  leaped,  with  forked  tongue  protruded,  right  in  my 
very  path  I  There  was  no  time  for  thought !  My  stick  was  neither  strong  nor  long.  I  could 
see  the  venomous  eyes  bum  like  fire,  and  the  colors  of  its  swelling  neck  glow  more  deeply,  as  it 
prepared  to  spring  again  ;  and  I  was  fairly  on  the  point  of  making  my  retreat,  by  plunging,  at 
all  hazards,  down  the  rock  behind  me,  when  a  shrill,  chirruping  cry,  somewhat  like  that  of  a 
guinea-pig,  was  heard,  and  suddenly  an  elegant  little  creature,  which  at  the  moment  I  was  well 
nigh  ready  to  spiritualize  into  a  good  genius,  sprang  upon  the  serpent  with  a  bound  of  lightsome 
ferocity,  which  reminded  me  of  the  swoop  of  a  kite  upon  a  water-rat. 

"  It  was  a  mungoos !  And  now,  indeed,  a  combat  took  place  which  fixed  me  to  the  spot  with 
mute  admiration;  but  not  very  long.  Once  or  twice  it  seemed  to  rae  that  the  mungoos  was 
bitten,  but  it  might  not  have  been  so,  for  the  velocity  of  their  movements,  as,  clinging  together, 
the  snake  and  its  foe  rolled  over  and  over  among  the  long  grass,  prevented  minute  observation. 
It  is  asserted  that,  when  bitten  by  a  snake,  the  ichneumon  retires  for  a  moment  to  eat  of  some 
unknown  plant,  capable  of  rendering  null  the  viperine  venom ;  but  on  this  occasion  nothing 
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of  the  sort  occurred.  The  mungoos  left  not  the  conflict  for  a  breathing-space ;  and  at  the  end 
of  about  ten  minutes,  the  cobra  di  capello  lay  dead,  torn  and  mangled  piecemeal  by  the  little 
animal,  which  frisked  and  danced  about,  with  a  puiTing  sound,  in  a  perfect  frenzy  of  enjoyment 

"As  I  held  out  my  hand,  actually  believing,  in  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment,  that  it  would 
approach  to  receive  my  caresses,  tlie  mungoos,  giving  a  bright,  quick  look  at  me,  stamped  its 
tiny  feet  briskly  on  the  rehes  of  the  serpent,  as  if  in  scorn  of  its  victim,  and  disappeared  among 
the  brushwood.  I  had  forgotten  the  poor  monkey.  I  found  it  stretched  out,  stiff  and  -stai'lc, 
among  the  datura  flowers.     The  mungoos  had  come  too  late  I" 

There  appear  to  be  several  other  species  of  this  venomous  genus  in  India  and  the  contiguous 
islands,  as  the  A''.  Bungarut  of  Java  and  Sumatra ;  the  iV,  Bungaroides,  a  somewhat  smaller  spe- 
cies, found  in  the  same  countries ;  the  N.  porphyrica  and  N.  eurttt,  natives  of  Australia,  &c. 

Genus  HAMADEYA8:  Hamadryas. — To  this  belong  several  species  of  hooded  serpents,  re- 
sembling the  cobra  di  capeflo,  one  of  which  is  the  Sunkb  Choar  or  Great  Hooded  Tree-Snake 
of  India,  H.  ophiophagus  ;  their  poison  is,  however,  less  active,  though  generally  fatal.  They  are 
said  to  feed  on  other  serpents ;  it  is  probable  that  the  accounts  given  of  very  lai^  cobi-as,  meas- 
uring from  ten  to  fifteen  feet,  refer  to  species  of  hamadryas. 

There  are  several  other  genera  of  Viperidfe,  according  to  Dr.  Gray,  as  Daboia,  JEckis,  and  Sepedon. 
Some  belong  to  Asia,  but  the  greater  part  to  Afi'ica. 

THE  COLUBEINA 

Nature  seems  to  have  delighted  in  the  foi  m  f  the  serpent  tor  it  is  not  onlj  multipliud  exceed 
ingly  throughout  the  warm  parts  of  the  eaith  but  these  animals  are  gtcatly  diversified  in  theii 
endowments.  Some  are  of  enormous  size  and  powt,i  otheia  are  not  larger  than  a  withc  the 
mo^it  vivid  colors,  green,  rod,  and  yellow  aie  lc«t  vel  on  >:ome  while  others  aie  of  sombei 
black  or  brown,  many  have  poisonous  fangs,  and  infliU  death  by  their  bite  others,  and  much 
the  lai^r  number,  are  harmless  The  Colubnna  especially  are  numeious,  and,  comprising  ser 
pents  of  lery  different  attnbutes,  ha^e  heei  tetv  diffeiontly  arrtngc  I  bv  i 
attempting  to  follow  any  ot  these  sjstems  we  shall  i  ly  present  huef  descnptio 
the  most  mteresting  groups  beloneing  to  this  division 


TUE  HI  DBID  B    OE  SE  \  SNAKE'* 


These  are  confined  to  the  seas  of  Asia,  and  the  Asiatic  and  Polynesian  Islands,  seldom  even 
ascending  the  mouths  of  rivers.  It  is  said,  indeed,  that  they  cannot  live  in  ii-esh  water,  but 
this  is  probably  a  mistake,  as  they  are  air-breathing  animals,  and  visit  the  shore,  where,  in  feet, 
they  deposit  their  eggs.     They  ai'c  often  seen  at  sea  asleep,  and  are  then  easily  cantured.     They 
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are  exceedingly  venomous,  and  are  much  dreaded  by  tlie  Sahennen,  in  whose  nets  they  ai-e  not 
unfrequently  caoght.     They  rarely  exceed  four  feet  in  length. 

Genus  PELAMIS:  Felamis. — This  includes  the  Bicolobbd  Sba-Snakb,  P.  bicolor,  found 
along  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  Tahiti,  where  its  flesh  is 
eaten  by  the  natives.     Another  species,  the  P.  omala,  is  found  in  the  region  of  Borneo. 

Tbe  Babded  Sba-Snake,  Chersi/drus  granulatus,  inhabits  the  bottoms  of  saline  creeks  and 
ditches  in  Java;  it  is  exceedingly  venomous. 

There  are  several  other  genera,  according  to  Dr.  Gray,  as  the  Lapemis,  Aturia,  Microcephalopkis, 
Enhydrina,  Hydrophis,  Chitulia,  ICerilia,  ifee^  found  along  the  coasts  of  Asia,  and  of  the  Asiatic 
Islands. 

THE  FBBSH-WATEE  SNAKES. 

These  are  more  namerous  than  the  preceding  group,  the  species  being  distributed  over  all  the 
tropical  regions  of  the  earth ;  they  are  especially  abundant  in  India,  China,  the  Asiatic  Isles,  the 
West  Indies,  and  South  America.     Several  species  are  common  in  the  United  States. 

Genus  CEllBEUUS:   Cerberus. — This  includes  the  Karoo  Bokadam  of  India,  O.  dnereus;  it 

is  three  and  a  haJf  to  four  feet 
long,  its  body  covered  with  im- 
bricated scales;  coiordarkgray 
above;  dark  yellow  beneath. 
It  has  no  poisonous  organs ; 
found  in  India.  There  are  other 
species  of  Bokadam  in  Borneo, 
the  Philippine  Isles,  and  Aus- 
tralia. 

Genus  TE0PID0NOTU8 : 
Tropidonotiis. — The  animals  of 
this  genus  possess  the  power  of 
elevating  the  ribs,  and  thus  flat- 
ten the  body ;  tliey  are  consequently  able  to  swim  we!! ;  some,  in  feet,  live  mostly  in  the  water ; 
others,  though  living  on  the  land,  are  more  or  less  aquatic.  The  species  best  known  in  this 
country  is  the  Common  Water-Snake,  T.  sipedon,  from  two  and  a  hiilf  to  four  feet  long ;  body 
robust,  color  variable,  hut  usually  dark  brown  above,  sides  mahogany  color,  beneatli  white,  varied 
with  reddish.  It  generaJly  hves  in  water,  and  is  often  seen  along  the  borders  of  rivei-s  and  lakes, 
sometimes  coiled  upon  a  stick  on  the  margin.  It  is  of  a  sullen,  threatening  aspect,  but  is  entirely 
harmless.  It  feeds  on  ftiags  and  flshes,  and  is  often  called  the  Water-Adder.  It  is  foimd  in  the 
Middle  and  Eastern  States  and  in  Ohio ;  probably  its  range  is  still  mora  extensive. 

The  Tropidonotus /asciatus  resembles  the  preceding;  it  lives  most  of  its  time  in  the  water,  or 
about  the  banks  of  ponds  and  rivers,  feeding  upon  frogs  and  other  small  reptiles.  It  swims  with 
great  rapidity,  and  hundreds  of  them  may  be  seen  darting  through  the  water  in  all  directions, 
constantly  protruding  their  tongues  as  if  to  feel  the  objects  before  them.  It  is  a  hold  species, 
and  is  often  seen  in  summer  on  the  lower  branches  of  trees  overhanging  tbe  water ;  found  in  the 
Southern  States. 

The  Coppeb-Bblly,  T.  eryihro^aiter,  is  four  feet  long,  brownish  red  above,  and  bright  copper 
color  below ;  habits  like  the  preceding ;  found  in  the  Cai-olinas. 

The  T.  taxispilotws  is  a  lai^  water-snake,  foand  in  South  Carolina  and  Geoi^ia.  The  T. 
niger  b  a  rare  species,  fonnd  in  New  England.  The  T.  rigidus  is  found  from  Pennsylvania  to 
Mississippi. 

The  Common  Striped -Snake,  T.  sirUdis  of  Holbrook,  T.  taenia  of  De  Kay,  is  two  to  four  feet 
long,  color  greenish-brown,  with  three  light^colored  stripes  along  the  body,  the  colors  varying 
in  shade ;  tbe  twl  is  short  and  rapidly  slopes  to  a  point.  It  is  one  of  our  most  common  species, 
and  is  found  from  Canada  to  the  Southern  States;  vast  numbers  are  devoured  by  hawks  and 
owls.  It  is  abundant  in  Ohio,  where  it  is  eaten  by  hogs,  and  also,  it  is  said,  by  fowls,  ducks,  and 
turkeys.     It  feeds  on  frogs,  toads,  and  the  smaller  quadrupeds ;  it  is  timid,  and  seeks  retreat 
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from  man;  when  irntatwl,  it  brandislies  its  tongue  in  a  threatening  manner.  It  is  notvi 
but  if  taken  in  the  Land  it  will  aomotimes  bite,  inflicting  ft  troublesome  though  not  dangerous 
wound.  It  takes  to  the  water  readily  in  pursuit  of  its  prey,  and  chiefly  aifccts  low  marshy 
places,  though  it  is  sometimes  found  in  elevated  districts.  It  ia  often  met  with  in  gi-eat  numbers, 
and  sometimes  in  company  with  rattlesnakes  under  peat  moss,  at  a  Bufficient  depth  to  protect  it 
from  the  frost.  It  passes  ander  the  various  names  of  Green  Garter-Snake,  Stone  Garter,  Swamp 
Garter,  Water  Garter,  arid  Striped  Adder. 

Tliere  are  some  other  species  of  this  genus  in  tho  United  States,  as  the  TELLOW-BELLiEn 
Hnakb,  T.  leberis,  two  to  three  feet  long ;  found  in  the  Middle  States ;  and  the  Small  Brown 
Snake,'  T.  De  Kayi,  ahout  fifteen  inches  long,  of  a  reddish-brown  color,  and  living  in  or  near 
water ;  found  in  Massachusetts  and  Louisiana. 

THE   TKEE-SNAKES. 
Til  re  aiP  mai  y  seq  Pnts    f  icij     1      ler  form,  -nhiLli   wlidi.  hung  mor     lt  h'ib  on  the  land 
fiiqucntl^  ascend  trets,  espLLully  m  pur 
(.uit  of  thLir   ptey      They  are   geneially 
nimble,  harmless,  and  beautiful  species 

'The  ■nhole  oi  the  seipcuta  compiM 
mg  these  genera  hie,"  says  Mr  Bell,  "in 
woods,  entwining  themsdvea  among  the 
iirinches  of  trees,  and  glidmg  w  ith  f,reat 
I  ipidity  and  elegance  from  one  to  anotlici 
These  habits,  combined  with  the  griceftil 
'■lendernesa  of  thtii  form,  tho  beintiful 
rai  tallio  1  eflection  from  tho  surface  m 
some  species,  and  the  bnght  and  ehangi 
able  hues  m  others  place  them  among  tin 
most  mterestmg  of  the  SLipent  tub 
Their  food  consists  of  large  insects,  young 
buds,  ind  so  forth,  which  the  extraoidi 
mil  size  of  the  head,  the  TMdth  of  thi 
gipe,  and  the  gieat  dihtabihty  of  the 
nt,ck  and  body,  enable  them  to  swallon, 
notwithstaudmg  the  small  si/e  of  tln.«(, 
pirts  in  a  state  of  rest  In  i  spicimui  in 
m}  possession,  the  length  ot  which  is  foni 
fnpt  nine  inches,  the  diametei  ot  the  neck 
IS  haidly  two  lines  "\'VIien  the  skin  is 
<li«fended  tither  by  food  or  dnnng  mspira 
tiiin,  the  sciles  arc  separated  fiom  each 
other,  and  the  sl  m,  which  la  of  a  diffi.rcnt 
cokr,  becomes  Msihle  m  thi,  mtersticta, 
producing  a  eunoiis  retn,uliti.d  appeal 
lUce  Notwithstanding  the  poisonoila 
mark  was  iffixed  by  Linn39us  fo  i\n,  onlj 
specie*'  ot  Drytnua'knov.n  to  linn  Coluber 
TBE  GOLDiii  THEs  sxaKE.  mycterizang,  it  is  well  ascertained  that  thej 

are  all  of  them  perfectly  harmless ,  and  it  is 
asserted  of  that  spLcie-,  th  it  the  thildrt,n  an  in  the  habit  of  taming  and  playing  with  them,  twin- 
ing them  round  tlieir  necks  and  arms,  and  that  the  snakes  appear  pleased  at  being  thus  caressed ' 
Genus  DRYINUS  Dryums—To  this  belongs  tho  Goldejt  Tree  Shake,  J)  auratus,  foui  to 
five  feet  long,  color  j  ellowish  ^ray,  gleaming  with  a  p^e  golden  hue,  ind  dotted  with  whitish 
and  black ;  native  of  Mexico.     There  are  several  other  American  species. 
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Omus  LLPTOPHIb  Leplopkis. — Of  this  there  are  several  species,  noted  for  a  slender  body 
and  a  1  i)§  sic  der  ti  L  The  Ribbon-Snake,  L.  murita,  is  two  feet  long;  color  brown;  body 
marked  with  tl  ee  yellowish  stripes.  It  is  exceedingly  nimble,  climbs  trees,  feeds  on  toads,  frogs, 
an  1  inieuts  and  is  f  und  in  the  New  England,  Middle,  and  Western  States.  There  are  several 
varieties. 

The  Gbeen  &NAKB  L  mstivus,  three  feet  long ;  bright  golden^^ireen  above,  and  yellowish-white 
beneath  t  s  eis  ly  ta,me  1  so  as  to  eat  from  the  hand ;  found  in  some  of  the  Middle  and  South- 
ern States 

TI  e  FuBPLE  Leptophis  L.  purpurascms,  is  of  a  violet  color,  passing  into  green,  with  a  golden 
luster.     Found  m  India.     One  or  two  similar  species  are  met  with  in  Australia. 

Qmus  DIP8A8 :  Dipms. — This  includes  several  species,  also  noted  for  the  elendemess  of  their 


form;  the  head,  howe\er,  la  very  laige  in  proportum  to  the  bodi  The  Dipsas  i-yanodcm, 
which  may  serve  as  in  example  ol  tlie  genu^  is  harmle'is,  aiborcil  in  its  habits  md  found  m 
India 

Genua   PENDROPHIS:    Dendrophw.—Tiwi  includes   the  B.    ahxtulla,    four  to    five  feet 
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long,  witli  an  elongated  snout,  and  a  head  much  larger  than  the  hody ;  found  both  ii 

and  Africa. 

Genvs  HER r ETON :  Herpeton. — Thi^  includes  &  \ei\  turioas  s^eai^a,  M.  tentacula-tus,  thu 
muzzle  of  which  is  furnished  with  two 
"oft  prominences,  covered  with  scales,  the 
use  of  ivhich  is  not  ascertained,  Tlie  tail 
s  lonft  and  pointed;  littie  is  known  of 
th    habits  of  this  species. 

i  INL  SNAKE,  COACH-WHIP  SNAKE,  Ac 
(?e«(aPIT0OPHI8:  Pituopku.—Th.K 
includes  the  Pihe  or  Bull-Snake,  P.  me- 
lanoleucus,  seven  to  eight  feet  long ;  body 
milky  ■nhite,  clouded  with  black  oblong 
blotches  abdomen  pale  cream-color ;  feeds 
on  rabbits,  squirrels,  and  birds ;  common 
from  Maryland  to  Florida.  It  is  the  largest 
species  in  the  United  States,  except  the 
Gophtr  Snake. 

Omui,  P8AMMOPHI8:  Psammopkis. 
- — To  this  belongs  the  Coach- Whip  Smakb, 
P  JloffiUiformis,  &VG  to  seven  feet  long; 
glo'isj  black  above,  bluish-slate  beneath. 
It  IS  rPDiarkable  for  the  swiftness  of  its 
motions  feeds  on  young  birds,  and  de- 
ispmbles  whip-cord;  found  in  South  Caro- 


whi  h  1 


lives  its  name  from  the  formation  of  the  toil 
liaa,  Georgia,  and  Florida. 

Genua  CORONELLA:  Coronella — This  includes  se\er-il  species.  The  Chain-Snake,  0. 
ffeiula,  is  three  and  a  half  to  four  feet  long  the  ground  color  rich  raven-black,  beautifully  marked 
with  twenty-two  white  transverse  bars  It  In  es  in  moist  places,  and  feeds  on  moles,  small  birds, 
and  liaards ;  common  in  the  Carolinas, 

The  Coronella  Sayi,  color  bluish-black,  tinged  with  violet  above,  has  each  plate  and  scale 
marked  with  a  milk-white  spot ;  length  four  feet ;  is  found  along  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi. 

The  C.  rkombo-maculata,  of  a  chestnut-brown  above,  salmon-color  beneath,  is  thirty  inches 
long,  and  found  in  Georgia  and  Alabama. 

The  O.doliala  is  a  very  small  but  brilliantly  colored  species,  fifteen  inches  long;  scarlet, 
marked  with  black  tings,  above;  beneath  white;  found  in  Carolina  and  Georgia. 

Genua  HELICOPS :  Helicops. — This  includes  two  species,  the  H.  mythrofframmus  and  ff. 
abacuruSf  both  beautiful  species,  and  found  in  the  Southern  States. 

Genm  BRACHYOREHOS :  Brachyorrhm. — This  includes  the  B.  atnmim,  ten  to  twelve 
inches  long ;  light  chestnut-brown  above,  salmon-color  below ;  found  in  the  Atlantic  States  from 
New  Hampshire  to  Florida;  also  in  Mississippi  and  Louisiana. 

Genua  EHINOSTOMA :  Rhinostoma. — This  includes  the  Scarlet  Snake,  R.  coccinea,  eighteen 
inches  long ;  body  bright  vermilion,  marked  with  black  bands ;  found  in  the  Atlantic  Southern  States, 

Genus  HETERODON  :  Helerodon. — The  animals  of  this  genua  have  the  power  of  flattening 
tlie  head  and  body  even  more  than  those  of  the  genus  Tropidinotus,  and  in  which  respect  they 
approach  the  Cobra  di  capello.  To  this  belongs  the  Hog-Nosb  Snake,  H.  dmus,  fourteen  to 
fifteen  inches  long ;  the  nostrils  lateral,  and  near  the  snout ;  color  light  gi"ay,  with  a  triple  series 
of  dusky  or  black  spots,  varying  in  form  and  size ;  found  about  the  sea  islands  of  Georgia  and 
South  Carolina. 

The  Black  Viper,  H.  niger,  has  nostrils  like  the  preceding ;  eighteen  inches  long ;  color  black 
above ;  beneath  bluish-slate  color ;  lives  in  pine-barrens,  and  is  harmless,  but  its  hiss  is  said  to 
be  frightful ;  is  found  in  the  Southern  States. 
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The  H.  2  lityrkmoi   also  call  i  JI)  i  S  tui.e  la  tl  irt>  iiches  lon^       oi  r   rtn  ^i  ty  >i  biownisL- 

ycUow;   lives  ji    mo    t  jlaces  ml  let  1«  "-n  t  ■iJs   insects   ant  siniU   reptiles     fcund  in   New 

Hampshire    Massachubett    a    i  the  'W   stera  H  itcs      It  is    omet  mc3  c  11   i  De  f  Adder  and 
Buckwheat  Viie 


Genus  COLUBER:  Coluber. — This  includes  a  great  number  of  non-venomons  apeciea.  The 
Common  Snake  of  Europe,  C.  natrix,  sometimes  called  Minffed  Snake — the  Coulewvre  of  the  French 
— frequents  woods,  bogs,  and  other  sheltered  situations  in  the  vieinity  ot  water  If  is  a  hand- 
some  species,  three  feet  long,  the  female,  as  in  all  ophidians,  being  longer  tlian  the  male ,  above 
it  is  of  a  pale  ohve-color,  spotted  with  hiaek  on  the  sides ;  beneath  whitish  It  preys  on  insoctsi 
worms,  small  birds,  mice,  and  frogs,  the  latter  constituting  its  chief  sustenance  In  pursuit  of 
these  it  often  takes  to  the  water.  It  deposits  its  eggs  in  warm,  moist  situ'ition'',  where  they 
are  often  found  attached  together  in  the  form .  of  a  neeklace  When  exeited  it  emits  an 
intolerable  odor.  This,  as  well  as  otlier  serpents,  changes  its  skin  once,  nnd  sometimes  three 
or  four  times,  a  year.  ■  It  is  easily  tamed,  and  can  be  taught  to  cat  from  the  hand  of  one  who 
takes  care  of  it.     It  is  common  in  most  parts  of  Europe, 

There  are  several  other  species  of  Coluber  in  Europe :  the  lai^;est  is  the  C.efa/jAis,  found  m  Italy, 
the  south  of  France,  &c. ;  it  is  six  feet  long,  and  is  supposed  by  Cuvier  to  be  the  Boa  of  Pliny. 

The  Blaoic  Snake,  C.  constrictor,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  our  American  non-venom- 
OHS  serpents,  and  is  common  from  Canada  to  Mexico.  It  is  of  i-ather  a  slender  form,  shining  black 
above,  and  slato-color  beneath ;  medium  length  fonr  feet,  sometimes  as  much  as  six  feet.  It  feeds 
on  frogs,  toads,  birds,  and  small  quadrupeds.  It  is  a  bold,  active,  wild,  and  untamable  animal. 
It  climbs  trees  with  facility  in  search  of  eggs  and  young  birds.  Audubon  gives  a  description 
of  a  sceiie  of  this  kind  which  ho  witnessed,  in  which  a  black  snake  attacked  a  nest  of  the  brown 
thrush,  but  was  vigorously  repulsed  by  the  parents,  assisted  by  some  of  their  feathered  kindred. 
Its  haunts  are  in  dry,  busby  woods ;  it  generally  retreats  from  man,  but  sometimes  will  make 
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a  stand,  and  with  gleaming  eyes  brandish  its  tongue,  seeming,  liko  a  forked  flame,  to  threaten 
tlie  intruder.  If  a  person,  under  such  circumstaaces,  takes  to  flight,  the  serpent  will  often  give 
chase,  and  sometimes,  it  is  said,  has  coiled  itself  around  tlie  legs  of  the  fugitive,  and  brought 
him  to  the  ground.  It  is  said,  also,  to  kill  its  prey  by  coiling  around  it  and  crushing  it  to  death, 
as  is  done  by  the  boa-conatrictor ;  this  does  not  appear  to  be  correct,  but  as  the  snake  has  been 
found  coiled  around  the  feet  and  bodies  of  children,  many  fearful  stories  of  its  attempts  to  strangle 
them  have  been  told.  There  is  a  popular  idea  that  there  is  a  variety  of  great  swiftness,  which  fre- 
quently gives  chase  to  man,  to  which  the  name  Bacer  has  been  ^ven.  This  is  no  doubt  a  mistake. 
The  power  of  fescinating  birds  has  been  attributed  to  the  black  snake,  but  without  foundation.  The 
following  vivid  account  of  a  deadly  battle  between  two  serpents,  one  of  this  kind  and  the  other 
a  common  water-snake,  is  furnished  by  an  English  emigrajit,  who  had  settled  in  the  West: 

"  As  I  was  one  day  sitting,  solitary  and  pensive,  in  this  prinoitive  arbor,  my  attention  was  en- 
gaged by  a  strange  sort  of  rustling  noise  at  some  paces  distant.  I  looked  all  around  without  dis- 
tinguishing anything,  until  I  climbed  up  one  of  my  gi'cat  hemp-stalks,  when,  to  my  astonishment, 
I  beheld  two  snakes  of  a  considerable  length,  the  one  pursuing  the  other  with  great  celerity 
through  a  hemp-stubble  field.  The  a^ressor  was  of  the  black  Mnd,  six  feet  long ;  the  fugitive 
was  a  water-snake,  nearly  of  equal  dimensions.  They  soon  met,  and,  in  the  fury  of  their  first 
encounter,  appeared  in  an  instant  firmly  twisted  together;  and  while  their  united  tails  beat  the 
ground,  they  mutually  tried,  with  open  jaws,  to  lacerate  each  other.  What  a  fell  aspect  did 
they  present  I  Their  heads  were  compressed  to  a  very  small  size ;  their  eyes  flashed  fire ;  but, 
after  this  confiict  had  lasted  abont  five  minutes,  the  second  found  means  to  disengage  itself  from 
the  first,  and  hurried  toward  the  ditch.  Its  antagonist  instantly  assumed  a  new  posture,  and, 
half  creeping,  half  erect,  with  a  majestic  mien,  overtook  and  attacked  the  other  again,  which 
placed  itself  in  a  similar  attitude,  and  prepared  to  resist.  The  scene  was  uncommon  and  beauti- 
ful ;  for,  thus  opposed,  they  fought  with  their  jaws,  biting  each  other  with  the  utmost  rage ;  but 
notwithstanding  this  appearance  of  mutual  courage  and  fuiy,  the  water-snake  still  seemed  desirous 
of  retreating  toward  the  ditch,  its  natural  element.  This  was  no  sooner  perceived  by  the  keen- 
eyed  black  one,  than,  twisting  its  tail  tmce  round  a  stalk  of  hemp,  and  seizing  its  adversary  by 
the  throat,  not  by  moans  of  its  jaws,  but  by  twisting  its  own  neck  twice  round  that  of  the  water- 
snake,  he  pulled  it  back  from  the  ditch.  To  prevent  a  defeat,  the  latter  took  hold  likewise  of  a 
stalk  on  the  bant,  and,  by  the  acquisition  of  that  point  of  resistance  bocmie  i  mitch  for  his 
fierce  antagonist  Strange  was  this  to  behold :  two  great  snake  t  n^ly  adl  g  t  th  g  d 
mutually  fastened  together  by  means  of  the  writhings  which  lash  dthmt  ahth  al 
stretched  at  their  full  length;  they  pulled,  but  pulled  in  Tain;  a  Inthenn  t  fg  tt 
exertion,  that  part  of  their  bodies  which  was  entwined  seemed  t  ly  II  1  il  th  t 
appeared  inflated,  and  now  and  then  convulsed  with  strong  und  1  t  n  raj  dly  f  11  g  leh 
other.  Their  eyes  appeared  on  fire,  and  ready  to  start  out  of  their  heads.  At  oni,  time  the  con 
fliet  seemed  decided :  the  water-snake  bent  itself  into  great  folds,  and  by  that  operation  rendered 
the  other  more  than  commonly  outstretched ;  the  next  minute  the  new  struggles  of  the  blaek 
one  gained  an  unexpected  superiority ;  it  acquired  two  great  folds  likewise,  which  necessarily 
extended  the  body  of  its  adversary,  in  proportion  as  it  had  contracted  its  own.  These  efforts 
were  alternate ;  victory  seemed  doubtfiil,  inclining  sometimes  to  one  side,  sometimes  to  the  other, 
until  at  last  the  stalk  to  which  the  black  snake  was  listened  suddenly  gave  way,  and,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  accident,  they  both  plunged  into  the  ditch.  The  water  did  not  extinguish  their 
vindictive  rage,  for  by  their  i^tations  I  could  still  trace,  though  I  could  not  distinguish  their 
attacks.  They  soon  reappeared  on  the  surface,  twisted  together  as  in  their  first  onset ;  but  the 
black  snake  seemed  to  retain  its  wonted  superiority  ;  for  its  head  was  exactly  fixed  above  that 
of  the  other,  which  it  incessantly  pressed  down  under  the  water,  until  its  opponent  was  stifled 
and  sank.  The  victor  no  sooner  perceived  its  enemy  incapable  of  further  resistance,  than,  aban- 
doning it  to  the  current,  it  returned  to  the  shore  and  disappeared." 

The  Coluber  obsoletus  is  five  feet  long;  the  anterior  half  of  the  body  black  above,  with  a  line 
of  red  spots ;  the  posterior  part  lead-color ;  beneath  white,  tinged  with  yellowish-red.  Common 
in  the  vicinity  of  Council  Bluff. 

Vol.  II.— 51. 
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Tlie  Corn-Snakb,  C.  ffuttatus,  is  four  feet  long ;  ligiit  brown,  Tvitli  a  reddish  tinge,  above ; 
along  the  back  a  row  of  squarish  brick-colored  spots  ;  beneath  silver-white,  with  irregular  black 
squares.  It  conceafc  itself  during  the  day,  and  comes  forth  early  in  the  morning,  or  at  evening, 
being  often  seen  along  the  road-sides.  It  is  gentle  and  familiar,  and  lives  in  the  neighborhood 
of  settlements.     Found  ia  North  Carolina. 

The  MrLK-SsAKB,  C.  eximius,i&  three  to  four  feet  long;  ground  color  white  above,  with  a 
series  of  dusky  blotches,  bordered  with  black,  sometimes  giving  the  animal  the  appearance  of 
being  banded  with  black  and  white ;  the  abdomen  is  silver-white.  It  ia  a  very  handsome  species, 
of  a  gentle  disposition ;  feeds  on  field-mice  and  insects.  It  approaches  the  habitations  of  man 
without  fear,  and  is  hence  sometimes  called  the  Houae-SnaJcc.  It  frequents  dairies  and  cellars 
where  milk  is  kept,  and  hence  derives  its  common  poptdar  name.  It  is  found  in  New  England 
and  the  Middle  States,  and  the  Western  States  north  of  latitude  a'?". 

The  Indioo  or  Gophbr  Snake,  C.  Couperi,  is  from  eight  to  twelve  feet  long ;  color  bluish-black 
above ;  slate-color  beneath ;  an  active  and  powerful  species,  perfectly  harmless,  but  sometimes 
assuming  a  bold  and  threatening  demeanor.  It  ia  often  found  occupying  a  hole  with  a  species  of 
tortoise  called  Gopher,  whence  one  of  its  popular  names.  Common  in  the  diy  pine-hills  south  of 
the  Alatamaha.     It  ia  the  largest  known  species  in  the  United  States. 

The  Grass  or  Grbbn  Snake,  C.  vemalis,  is  a  small  species,  twenty  inches  long,  bright  green 
above  and  yellowish-white  beneath.  It  lives  in  meadows  of  high  grass,  feeds  on  crickets  and 
grasshoppers,  is  perfectly  harmless,  and  may  be  handled  with  impunity.  It  is  common  in  the 
Southern  New  England  and  the  Northern  Middle  States. 

The  Bing-Shakb,  0,  punctalus,  ia  twelve  or  fourteen  inches  long ;  color  grajdsh-black  above ; 
reddish-yellow  beneath ;  found  in  the  Atlantic  States  from  Maine  to  Florida. 

Tlie  Pilot  Black  Snake,  0,  AUeffkaniensis,  six  feet  long,  resembles  the  common  black  snake, 
and  is  said  even  to  exceed  that  agile  species  in  swiftneaa.  Dr.  De  Kay  thinka  this  has  given  rise  to 
the  current  idea  already  alluded  to,  of  a  variety  of  the  common  black  snake,  on  which  the  appel- 
lation of  Bacer  has  been  bestowed.  This  species  is  found  along  the  Alleghany  Mountains  as  far 
south  as  Vir^nia, 

The  Chickbn-Shakb  C  qianv  ttat  s  s  four  an  1  a  h'Jf  to  fi^  e  1  et  1  g  of  a  gieen  sli-clay 
color  above,  with  four  1  ngt  dmal  1  ro  vn  ba  la  beneath  yellows!  It  lie]  e  ts  the  r  cinity 
of  houses,  and  is  chaige  1  n    1  dcvo     ng  ch  eke  s      B     nd  fro     North  C  irol  na  to  Flonda 


'w  come  to  the  1 
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already  alluded  to  the  disposition  of  mankind  to  bestow  idolatrous  worship  on  serpents.  That 
sudi  creatures,  endowed  with  powers  which  in  a  semi-civilized  state  of  society  must  operate  pow- 
erfully on  the  mind ;  moving  with  freedom  alike  on  the  land,  in  the  water,  or  among  the  trees ; 
at  once  wily,  daring,  and  irresistible  in  their  attack,  graceful  in  their  movements  and  splendid  in 
their  coloring — that  they  should  be  both  dreaded  and  admired,  and  become  the  objects  of  super- 
stitious reverence,  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at.  Tlie  ancient  Mexicans  regarded  the  Boa  as 
sacred ;  they  viewed  its  actions  with  religious  horror ;  they  crouched  beneath  the  fiery  glance  of 
it«  eyes ;  they  trembled  as  they  hstened  to  its  long-drawn  hiss,  and  from  various  signs  and  move- 
ments predicted  the  fate  of  tribes  or  individuals,  or  drew  conclusions  of  guilt  or  innocence.  The 
supremo  idol  was  represented  encircled  and  guarded  by  sculptured  serpents,  before  which  were 
offered  human  sacrifices : 

"  On  a  blue  throne,  with  four  huge  silver  snakes, 
As  if  tha  keepers  of  the  sanctuary, 
Circled,  witii  stretching  neck  and  fangs  displaj'd, 
Mexitli  sate ;  another  graven  aniifce 
Belted  with  scales  of  gold  his  monatt^r  bulk." 

Often,  however,  the  divinity  was  represented  in  the  form  of  a  huge  serpent  with  a  human 
victim  in  his  coils,  or  half-ingulfed  in  his  horrid  jaws;  and  tlie  priests  had  tainc  boas  of  great 
size,  with  which  they  were  femiliar,  and  which  they  suffered  to  twiue  around  them,  thereby 
inspiring  the  people  with  wonder,  fear,  and  servile  obedience.  Southey,  in  his  poem  of  Madoc, 
Las  vividly  depicted  such  an  exhibition  and  its  effects.  Keolin,  the  priest  of  the  snake-god,  is  a 
prisoner  in  the  hands  of  Madoc  and  his  party,  when 

"Forth  (mm  the  dark  recesses  of  the  cavo  Astounded  at  the  powerful  reptile's  bulk, 

The  serpent  came:  the  Iloamen  at  the  sight  And  that  strange  sight.     His  girth  was  as  of  mac, 

Shonledi  and  they  vfho  held  the  priest,  appall'd.  But  easily  could  he  have  overlopp'd 

Relaxed  their  hold.     On  came  the  mighty  snake,  Goliath's  helmed  head;  or  that  huge  king 

And  twined  ia  maay  a  wreath  round  Neolin,  Of  Baaan,  hugest  of  the  Auakim. 

Darting  aright,  aleft,  his  sinuous  neofc,  What  then  was  human  strength  if  once  iavolv'd 

With  searching  eye  and  lifled  jaw,  and  tongue  Within  those  dreadful  coils!     Tlie  multitude 

Quivering ;  and  hiss  as  of  a  heavy  shower  Fell  prone  and  worshipp'd," 
Upon  the  summer  woods.    The  Britons  stood 

The  manner  in  which  these  huge  serpents  attack  their  prey,  doubtless  contributed  to  the 
awful  impressions  of  their  powers.  Mr.  Eroderick  thus  describes  the  killing  and  devouring  of  a 
rabbit  by  a  boa  in  the  Tower  Menagerie  of  London,  and  it  may  be  remarked  that  tiiis  illustrates 
the  mode  of  proceeding  with  all  these  larger  serpents: 

"A  large  buck  rabbit  was  introduced  into  the  cage.  The  snake  was  down  and  motionless  in 
a  moment.  There  he  lay  like  a  log,  without  one  symptom  of  life,  save  that  which  glared  in  the 
small  bright  eye  twinkling  in  hb  depressed  head.  The  rabbit  appewed  to  take  no  notice  of 
him,  but  presently  began  to  walk  about  the  cage.  The  snake  suddenly,  but  almost  impercep- 
tibly, turned  his  head  according  to  the  rabbit's  movements,  as  if  to  keep  the  object  within  the 
range  of  his  eye.  At  length  the  rabbit,  totally  unconscious  of  his  situation,  approached  the  am- 
bushed head.  The  snake  dashed  at  him  like  lightning.  There  was  a  blow — a  scream — and 
instantly  the  victim  was  locked  ta  the  coils  of  the  serpent.  This  was  done  almost  too  rapidly 
for  the  eye  to  follow  :  at  one  instant  the  snake  was  motionless  ;  in  the  next  he  was  one  congeries 
of  coils  round  his  prey.  He  had  seized  the  rabbit  by  the  neck  just  under  the  ear,  and  was  evi- 
dently exerting  the  strongest  pressure  round  the  thorax  of  the  quadruped ;  thereby  preventing 
the  expansion  of  the  chest,  and  at  the  same  time  depriving  the  anterior  extremities  of  motion. 
The  rabbit  never  cried  after  the  first  seizure ;  he  lay  with  his  hind-legs  stretched  out,  still  breath- 
ing with  difficulty,  as  could  be  seen  by  the  motion  of  his  flanks.  Presently  he  made  one  des- 
perato  stru^le  with  his  hind-legs;  but  the  snake  cautiously  applied  another  coil  with  such  dex- 
terity as  completely  to  manacle  the  lower  extremities,  and  in  about  eight  minutes  the  rabbit  was 
quite  dead.  The  snake  then  gradually  and  carefully  uncoiled  himseK,  and  finding  that  his  victim 
moved  not,  opened  his  mouth,  let  go  his  hold,  and  placed  his  head  opposite  to  the  fore  part  of 
the  rabbit.     The  boa  generally,  I  have  observed,  begins  with  the  head;  but  in  this  instance  the 
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serpent,  liaviti^  begun  witli  the  tjre  leg--,  was  longei  m  gorging  his  prey  th-rn  Udual,  and  in  coa- 
aeqnence  of  the  difiiinlty  presented  by  the  awLward  position  of  the  rabbit,  the  dilatation  and 
secretion  of  lubricating  matter  wtie  exceasne  The  serpent  lir*t  got  tbe  forelegs  into  his 
month;  be  then  soiled  himself  round  the  rabbit,  and  appealed  to  drdw  out  the  dead  body 
through  his  folds ;  be  then  began  to  dilate  his  jaws,  and  holding  the  rabbit  fiinily  in  a  coil  as  a 
point  of  resistance,  appeared  to  exercise  at  intervals  the  whole  of  his  anterior  muscles  in  pro- 
truding his  stretched  jaws  and  lubricated  mouth  and  throat,  at  first  against,  and  soon  after  grad- 
ually upon  and  over  his  prey.  The  curious  mechanism  in  the  jaws  of  serpents  which  enables 
them  to  swallow  bodies  so  disproportioned  to  their  apparent  biilt,  is  too  well  known  to  need 
description ;  but  it  may  be  as  well  to  state  that  the  symphysis  of  the  under  jaw  was  separated 
in  this  ease,  and  in  others  which  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  observing.  When  the  prey  was 
completely  ingulfed,  the  serpent  lay  for  a  few  moments  with  his  dislocated  jaws  still  dropping 
with  the  mucus  which  had  lubricated  the  parts,  and  at  this  time  he  looked  quite  sufficiently  dis- 
gusting. He  then  stretched  out  his  neck,  and  at  the  same  moment  the  muscles  seemed  to  push 
the  prey  further  downward.  After  a  few  efforts  to  replace  the  parts,  the  jaws  appeared  much 
the  same  as  they  did  previous  to  the  monstrous  repast." 

Of  the  actual  size  of  the  larger  serpents  we  have  various  accounts.  Livy,  the  ancient  historian 
of  Rome,  tells  us  of  a  serpent  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  long,  which  was  met  with  by  tlie 
Roman  army  under  Regulus,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Bagrada,  in  Africa,  near  Utica,  and  which 
devoured  many  of  the  soldiers.  It  was  finally  slain  by  military  engines,  which  hurled  heavy 
stones  upon  it.  Its  carcass  was  so  enormous,  that  when  it  decayed,  it  tainted  the  whole  atmo- 
sphere, and  compelled  the  army  to  remove  its  encampment  to  a  distance.  The  story  is  told 
with  so  much  particularity  that  we  cannot  reject  it.  Another  account  is  furnished  of  a  ser- 
pent sixty-two  feet  in  length  which  not  many  years  since  attacked  a  sailor  in  a  boat  on  the  coast 
of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  was  killed  by  the  crew.  At  the  present  time,  it  appears  that  ser- 
pents of  iVom  twenty  to  thirty  feet  are  not  uncommon  in  the  tropical  portions  of  Asia,  Africa, 
and  South  America. 

Genua  PYTHON" :  Python. — This  includes  the  largest  known  serpents,  which  are  found  only  in 
India  and  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago.  They  frequently  ascend  trees,  and  lie  upon  the 
branches  in  a  position  which  enables  them  readily  to  drop  upon  any  unfortunate  animals  that 
may  pass  their  station ;  and  both  these  and  the  boas  are  said  often  to  cling  by  the  tail  to  some 
tree  growing  in  the  water,  where  tliey  float  upon  the  surfece  nearly  at  full  length,  lying  in  wait  for 
creatures  that  may  come  to  the  water  to  drink.     They  prey  upon  animals  of  such  bulk  as  would 
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seem  to  render  their  swsillowmg  tliem  a  matter  of  impossibility ;  yet,  according  to  some  writers, 
they  can  destroy  and  gorge  a  buffalo;  but  specimens  capable  of  such  feats  of  voracity  appear  to  be 
rarely  met  with,  although  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  good-sized  Python  will  easily  swallow  a  goat  or 
calf  The  victim  is  destroyed  by  powerful  compression,  effected  by  the  saalce  coiling  its  body 
round  it,  and  then  gradually  tightening  the  folds.  In  this  manner  the  body  of  the  animal  is 
reduced  to  a  state  fit  for  being  swallowed,  and  this  operation  usually  takes  a  considerable  time. 
After  being  thus  gorged  with  its  meal,  the  serpent  retires  to  some  sheltered  retreat,  where  it  lies 
in  a  torpid  state  for  some  weeks ;  nor  does  it  resume  its  activity  till  the  digestion  of  its  enor- 
mous repast  is  complete,  and  hunger  returns  to  rouse  it  ^ain  to  action. 

There  appear  to  be  two  species  of  Python,  in  both  of  which  the  female  places  her  eggs  in  a 
group,  and  encircles  and  covers  them  with  her  body,  an  instance  of  which  took  place  in  the 
Garden  of  Plants  of  Paris  a  few  years  since,  where  a  pmr  of  these  animals  were  kept.  The  TJlar 
Saw  AD,  P.  reticulatui,  is  distinguished  by  the  four  front  upper  labial  plates  being  pitted ;  the 
frontal  plate  simple ;  the  head  has  a  narrow  longitudinal  brown  stripe.  It  is  ono  of  the  most 
brilliant  species  of  the  whole  family,  its  entire  body  being  covered  with  a  gay  lacing  of  gold  and 
black  It  is  a  native  of  Hindostan,  Ceylon,  and  Borneo.  Several  stuffed  specimens  are  in  the 
Biitish  Museum,  and  a  living  one  in  the  gardens  of  the  Zoological  Society.  It  is  s^d  to  increase 
till  it  is  more  than  thirty  feet  in  length,  and  stout  in  proportion.  The  powers  of  such  a  gigantic 
reptile  mtiat  be  enormous,  and  it  is  stated  that  this  serpent  is  able  to  manige  a  buffalo.  Nor 
are  there  wanting  horrible  instances  of  man  himself  having  iallen  1  prey  fo  these  monsters,  in 
modem  times.  We  are  told  that  a  Malay  proa  was  auchored  tor  the  ni^ht  under  the  island  of 
Celebes.  One  of  the  crew  had  gone  on  shore  to  search  for  betel  nut  and  is  supposed  to  have 
fallen  asleep  upon  the  beach  from  weariness,  on  his  return.  In  the  dead  of  the  night  his  com- 
panions ou  board  were  roused  by  dreadful  screams ;  they  immediately  went  ashore,  but  they  came 
too  late ;  the  cries  had  ceased,  and  the  wretched  man  had  breathed  his  last  m  the  folds  of  an 
enormous  serpent,  which  they  tilled.  Tliey  cut  off  the  head  of  the  snake,  and  carried  it,  together 
with  the  hfeless  body  of  their  comrade,  to  the  vessel.  The  right  wrist  of  the  coi-pse  bore  the 
marts  of  the  serpent's  teeth,  and  the  disfigured  body  showed  that  the  man  had  been  crushed  by  the 
constriction  of  the  reptile  round  the  head,  neck,  breast,  and  thigh.  The  serpent  which  attacked 
the  sailor  in  a  boat  on  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  of  which  we  have  just  spoken,  was  of  this  speeies. 

The  Rock-Snakk,  P.  molurus,  is  generally  known  by  the  name  of  the  Boa  Qonstrictor,  though 
it  is  strictly  a  python.  It  grows  to  a  great  size,  and  resembles  the  preceding  in  its  habits. 
Specimens  of  this  have  frequently  been  seen  in  the  menageries.  It  is  a  native  of  Hindostan 
and  other  parts  of  Asia,  and  also  of  Java. 
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Genus  HORTTJLIA :  Hortulia.—Oi  this  is  tho  Natal  Rook-Snakb,  H.  Natahnsis,  which 
attains  an  enormous  size. 

The  Guinea  Kock-Snaeb,  H,  Sehm,  resemhles  the  preceding;  it  is  found  in  Western  Africa, 
and  ia  the  Fetish  Serpent  worshiped  by  the  natives  of  Guinea.  The  Botal  Eooe-Snake,  Jt. 
reffia,  is  an  inhabitant  of  Gambia  and  the  contiguous  country. 

Genus  EPICRATE8 :  Hpicrates. — This  includes  several  species,  known  under  the  general  name 
of  Ahoma.  The  Tamacuilla  Hujlia  or  Aboma,  M.  cenekria,  appears  to  be  the  serpent  worshiped 
by  the  ancient  Mexicans.  It  is  of  gigaatie  size,  and  has  its  haunts  in  marshy  places  in  the  tropical 
parts  of  South  America ;  it  suspends  itself  by  the  tail  to  some  branch  of  a  tree  overhanging 
the  water,  allowing  the  head  and  body  to  float  upon  the  snrface.  In  this  situation  it  waits 
patiently  till  some  animal  comes  near,  when  it  darts  upon  it,  crushes  it  in  its  folds,  and  devours 
it  at  leisure. 

The  Brown  Aboma,  H,  maurus,  resembles  the  preceding,  and  is  a  native  of  Venezuela, 

Genus  XIPHOSOMA :  Xiphosoma. — This  includes  a  single  species,  the  Bojobi  or  Geebn 
Boa,  This  is  a  large  and  formidable  serpent,  whose  bite  produces  lock-jaw,  and  is  therefore 
often  fatal     It  is  a  native  of  tropical  America. 

Genus  BOA:  Boa. — Of  this  there  are  four  species,  all  of  which  have  been  described  as  the 
£oa  Constrictor.  The  true  Boa  Comstrictob,  5.  constrictor,  appears  to  be  confined  to  Guiana 
and  Braail.  Some  authors  consider  it  as  the  sacred  serpent  of  the  Mexicans.  It  is  a  gigantic 
species,  and  frequently  devours  deer,  goats,  and  other  quadrupeds  of  laige  size. 

Genus  ETJNEOTES:  Hunecles. — This  includes  the  Asacokoa,  S.  murinus,  though  it  is 
proper  to  observe  that  the  term  Anaco  da  like  that  of  Boa  Constrictor  has  been  popularly  ap- 
plied to  all  the  more  powerful  serpents  This  species  is  brownish,  v  th  a  double  series  of  biack- 
ish-biown  blotches  down  the  back  the  lateral  s[  oti  a  e  annular  and  o^cellated.  When  young 
it  feeds  on  mice;  at  maturit}  it  le^ours  goats  sheep  Ac  Its  pi  vm  lal  name  signifies  TJew- 
Swalloieer.     It  ia  found  m  Venezuela,  ■where  it  is  called  Calebra  de  igua 

There  are  still  many  othei  genera  an  1  sj  ecies  belong  ng  to  the  great  family  of  Boidte. 
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Class  IV.    BATRACKIA. 

In  descending;  from  the  higher  to  the  lower  forms  of  hfe,  we  now  r ome  to  i  i_hsa  wlm  h,  whih 
still  preserving  the  vertebrate  organization,  has  certain  curious  modification'!  ot  stiucture,  show 
ing  an  approach  to  the  fishes,  and  in  some  cases  blending  the  fish  and  the  quadiuped,  and  eien 
presenting  the  same  species  as  a  fish,  having  a  tail  and  breathing  by  means  of  gills  in  infancy, 
and  afterward  rising  at  maturity  to  the  dignity  of  four  l^s,  and  breathing  the  vital  air  by  means 
of  liings.  Though  many  or  most  of  these  animals  live  in  the  slime  of  ponds,  rivers,  and  ditches, 
and  are  little  esteemed  by  mankind,  they  present  innumerable  instances  of  admirable  contrivance 
in  adapting  them  to  their  sitnations,  and  these  are,  perhaps,  the  more  striking  as  they  are  fre- 
quent deviations  from  the  systems  which  nature  has  followed  in  the  higher  forms  uf  existence 
and  those  with  which  we  are  most  familiar. 

The  Batrachia  are  divided  into  five  very  distinct  orders :  the  Annra,  of  which  the  Frog  is  the 
type,  and  in  which  the  tail  is  wanting  in  the  ftiUy  developed  animal ;  the  Urodela,  including  the 
Salamanders  and  Tritons,  breathing  by  lunga  alone,  and  reta,ining  the  tail  in  the  perfect  state ; 
the  Amphipnewitct,  including  the  Sirens,  having  two  or  foar  legs,  and  permanent  gills ;  the 
Apoda,  with  a  vermiform  body  and  no  'egs;  and  the  Lepidota,  having  a  fish-like,  scaly  body, 
fom'  simple  limbs,  and  permanent  gills. 

Though  differing  in  many  important  respects,  all  these  animals  agi'ee  in  having  a  large 
mouth,  the  tongue  usually  of  large  size,  the  intestinal  canal  short,  the  Hver  large ;  they  all 
possess  lungs,  but  during  their  young  or  larval  condition  they  are  fiimished  with  branchiie,  in 
some  cases  these  being  persistent  through  life.  The  heart  is  composed  of  three  chambers — a 
single  muscular  ventricle,  and  two  membraneous  auricles;  but  in  some  species  the  partition  be- 
tween the  latter  is  imperfect.  The  arterial  bulb  is  surrounded  by  a  distinct  muscular  coat,  as  we 
shall  see  in  the  Ganoid  and  Selachian  fishes ;  and  from  the  continuation  of  this,  the  arteries 
running  to  the  branchiae  and  lungs  are  given  off. 

The  Batrachia  are  all  strictly  oviparous  animals,  although  in  some  species  the  e^s  are  retained 
in  or  upon  the  body  of  the  parent  until  the  young  have  attained  a  certain  degree  of  development- 
As  a  general  rule,  the  ova  are  impregnated  hy  the  male  at  the  moment  of  their  leaving  the  abdo- 
men of  the  female  ;  the  e^s  are  united  by  a  glutinous  matter  into  masses  or  long  chains,  which 
may  he  constantly  seen  floating  in  the  waters  frequented  by  these  animals.  They  are  essentially 
inhabitants  of  the  warm  parts  of  the  earth,  and  abound  particularly  in  tropical  countries. 
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The  1111111818  of  thia  or  Jer  tlie  name  of  ■which  signifies  tailkss,  have  a  short,  squat  body,  four 
legs  the  limder  ones  the  longest,  a  lai^e  mouth ;  the  skin  nated  and  extremely  dilatable,  in  some 
c^sea  foroisheil  ■with  gl-jnis  which  secret*  an  acrid  liquid;  the  eyes  large  and  prominent; 
the  upper  law  nsually  armed  with  small  hooked  teeth ;  the  tongue,  though  sometimes  wanting, 
generally  t  hige  size  the  spinal  column  short,  consisting,  as  a  general  rule,  of  eight  verte- 
brse  Ihe  halits  are  vanous,  many  living  habitually  in  the  water,  while  others  only  vbit  that 
eleraLut  f  r  depositing  their  ova,  which  give  origin  to  tadpoles,  the  development  of  which  we 
shall  hereafter  niti  p  "^  e  shall  describe  these  animals  under  three  heads :  EANinjE,  or  Frogs, 
Blfomd^     \  To  d    ind  Pipin^,  or  Surinam  Toiids. 


THE  KANID^. 

The  Frogs  form  the  highest  group  of  the  Batraohian  clasa.  They  are  active  creatures,  feeding 
on  insects  and  worms.  Those  which  live  upon  the  ground  in  tlie  neighborhood  of  standing 
water,  and  pass  a  considerable  portion  of  their  lives  in  the  water,  have  their  toes  pointed,  and 
those  of  the  hinder  feet  united,  almost  to  the  tips,  by  a  membrane. 

QenMH  RANA:  Bana. — This  includes  the  Common  Frog  of  Eueopb,  R.  temporaria,  a  very 
abundant  and  well-known  animal.  It  is  constantly  to  be  found  hopping  about  in  " 
hood  of  water,  especially  in  damp  evenings.  It  generally  deposits  its  e^;s  in  the  water  ii 
month  of  March ;  they  are  enveloped  in  a  mass  of  gelatinous  matter,  within  which  the  eg^  are 
seen  gradually  to  increase  in  size  for  a  month  or  five  weeks,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  young 
tadpoles  may  be  seen  moving,  When  ready  to  enter  upon  their  aquatic  existence,  they  eat  their 
way  through  the  surrounding  jelly,  and  thus  escape.  In  the  course  of  six  or  eight  weeks  the 
four  legs  are  fully  formed ;  the  tail  then  gradually  disappears,  and  the  young  frog  usually  quits 
the  water  immediately.  In  this  way  they  often  suddenly  make  their  appearance  in  prodigious 
numbers  in  particular  spots,  giving  rise  to  the  popular  superstition  of  "frog  rains;"  and  in  some 
cases  it  is  s^d  that  the  little  creatures  have  been  taken  up  and  carried  to  a  distance  by  high 
winds,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  districts  in  ■which  they  afterward 


The  production  of  the  young  of  these  animals  is  so  curious  as  to  require  a  more  detailed 
description.  The  ova  of  the  female  are  deposited  in  a  jelly-like  mass  at  the  bottom  of  the  water, 
being  impregnated  by  the  male  at  the  time  of  their  passage.     The  development  of  the  young  is 
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1  npid  iicoiiimg  to  the  tempeiitim,,  the  ^Pattr  tlie  heat  the  r 
'lie  inne\eil  engraving  lUu^trites  tho  profits  ot  the  joun^j  anmul 


Figure  1  represents  the  embr^  o  as  it  appears  several  days  aftei  the  e^  is  deposited  Figure 
2  gives  an  outhiit  ot  its  toim,  the  ^rrow.  it  the  side  ot  the  head  show  the  cunetita  of  water 
which  are  seen  to  flow  to  the  hrani,hi»  by  the  hieithing  ot  the  young  animaJ  A  short  period 
brings  it  to  tht  form  repiesented  in  Nos  3  and  4,  the  latter  representing  tlie  hLsd  Figure 
5  shows  the  form  of  the  tadpole  when  first  hatched  which  usually  fikea  place  about  tour  weeks 
after  the  depositing  of  the  egg  Figures  6  7,  8,  show  vanous  stages  of  its  dcielopment;  the 
latter  representing  the  tadpole,  cilled  poUyioog  by  tlie  boyij  of  New  England  tliia  for  some  time 
now  undei^oes  little  change  of  form,  but  inereises  in  size  At  length  the  hinder  legs  bud,  and 
are  gradnallj  developed,  as  seen  in  No  9 ,  the  foio  legs  are  ere  long  produced  in  a  simihr  man- 
ner. The  tail  begmt  now  to  dimmish,  as  seen  in  No  10,  and  is  finally  absorbed  into  the  body 
and  disappears  Tlie  tadpole,  ^shich  for  a  time  was  hLe  a  fish,  and  breathing  by  branehiaa  or 
gills,  and  feeding  on  the  vegetable  food  of  fishes,  is  now  a  frog  breathes  the  air  by  true  lungs, 
and  betakes  itself  to  the  land,  where  it  pursues  the  avocations  of  its  new  and  higher  life. 
IS  it  before  swam  by  means  of  a  tail,  it  now  leaps,  and  as  before  it  ate  only  roots  and  grass, 
becomes  a  hunter  of  insects  and  worms.  This,  or  a  very  similar  process  of  reproduction 
n  to  aU  the  species  of  this  family. 

The  common  frog  is  said  to  be  five  years  in  attaining  its  full  size,  and  its  life  is  supposed  to 
extend  to  twelve  or  fifteen  years.  It  passes  the  winter  in  a  state  of  torpidity,  either  in  holes  in 
the  earth,  or  bm-ied  in  the  mud  at  the  bottom  of  ponds,  without  the  possibility  of  feeding  or 
breathing.  The  voice  of  the  frog  is  a  peculiar  hoarse  cry,  well  tnown  as  croaking.  In  the  males 
there  is  a  large  sac  on  each  side  of  the  neck,  which  is  inilated  with  air  during  the  civaalting,  and 
probably  serves  to  increase  the  sound. 

The  species  of  fix>gs  are  very  numeroiis,  and  distributed  very  widely  over  the  globe ;  they  are 
especially  abundant  in  tropical  countries.  Their  habits  are  generally  very  similar  to  those  of 
the  common  frog.  Notwithstanding  the  popular  notion  to  the  contrary,  frogs  are  said  by  Bell 
to  be  found  in  Ireland,  though  they  were  probably  introduced  from  England  more  than  a  century 
ago.  Of  the  European  species,  tie  most  celebrated  is  the  Edible  Froo,  B.  eaculmta,  which  is 
exceedingly  common  in  standing  water  on  the  continent,  although  in  England  it  appears  to  be 
rare.  It  is  rather  larger  than  the  common  frog,  and  its  nocturnal  croakings  are  so  loud  and  dis- 
agreeable, that  temporary  dwellers  in  the  neighborhood  of  ponds  frequented  by  it,  are  often  pre- 
vented from  sleeping  by  its  clamorous  chorus.  It  is  this  species  that  is  most  approved  of  on  the 
continent  for  culinary  purposes.     It  is  very  extensively  used  in  France. 
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Among  the  numerous  frogs  in  this  country  we  need  but  notice  the  moat  remarkahlo  species. 
The  Bull-Pkoo,  R.pipieng,  sis  to  twelve  inches  long,  is  notorious  for  its  loud  croakings,  often 
heard  for  a  mile.  It  is  entirely  aquatic,  though  it  commonly  rests  on  the  banks  of  the  lakes  and 
rivers  it  inhabits.  In  the  tadpole  state  it  feeds  on  vegetable  substances;  when  adult,  it  devours 
insects,  crawfish,  and  small  fisL  It  is  generally  distributed  throughout  the  Union,  The  Large 
NoETHBBN  Bull-Frog,  R,  Horiconenaia,  is  found  in  Lake  Geoi^. 

The  SpBDie  ^B.oo,Ji.fontmalU,'is  three  to  four  inches  long ;  brilliant  green  above,  belly  pearly 
white ;  lives  in  the  vicinity  of  clear  pools  and  clear  running  streams ;  feeds  on  water-insects 
and  others;  is  the  earliest  to  appear  in  spring;  found  in  the  Northern  and  Middle  States, 

The  Maesh  Frog,  It.  palustris,  is  a  beautiful  and  active  species,  but  the  flesh  has  a  disagree- 
able odor.  It  is  used  for  flsh-bait,  and  is  called  the  Pickerd-FS-og  ;  also  the  Tiger  axii.  Leopard- 
Frog,  on  account  of  its  markings.     It  is  three  inches  long  :  found  from  Miune  to  Vii^nia. 

Other  northern  species  are  the  Shad-Froo,  It.  kalecina,  and  the  Wood-Froo,  R,  sylvatica. 

Genus  SCAPHI0PTJ9 :  Scaphiopus. — This  includes  the  HBRMrr  Spade-Foot,  S.  solitarius, 
haying  the  teeth  of  a  frog  and  the  parotid  glands  of  a  toad.  It  is  two  inches  long ;  lives  in 
small  holes,  which  it  excavates  in  damp  earth  ;  feeds  on  insects ;  found  from  Masaachusette  to 
the  Carolinas. 

In  the  Southern  States  there  are  several  genera  of  Kanidse,  the  species  of  which  abound  in  the 
swamps,  ponds,  and  rivers.  The  clamor  of  these  in  the  spring-time,  as  evening  approaches,  affords 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  concerts  that  can  be  conceived.  The  mingling  of  the  voices,  some 
loud  and  hoarse,  some  fine  and  piping,  some  slow,  and  some  fast,  produces  a  strange  and  not  un- 
pleasing  harmony,  proceeding  from  discord  and  confusion.  Some  of  the  performers  in  the  sere- 
nade, as  if  anxious  to  obtain  applause,  send  forth  their  jigging  and  jerking  melodies  high  above 
the  general  din,  and  he  must  be  a  stem  man  who,  on  hearing  them  for  the  first  time,  fails  to 
break  out  into  a  hearty  laugh. 

THE  BUFOKID^. 

The  Toads  have  a  well-developed  tongue,  which  distinguishes  them  from  tlie  frogs;  the  body 
is  thick  and  heavy,  and  is  covered  with  glandular  warts,  which  secrete  an  acrid  juice ;  this  is 
to  dt^s,  and  renders  them  reluctant  to  attack  these  animals;  but  they  are  not  venom- 
poisonous.     The  toads  are  unlike  the  frogs  in  being  without  teeth.     They  generally  come 
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abroad  at  evening  in  search  of  insects,  which  they  catch  by  dsrting  out  their  long  tonguca  with 
the  quickness  of  lightning.  They  swallow  their  food  alive,  and  often  their  sides  may  be  seen  to 
twitch  with  the  tickling  caused  by  a  large  beetle  stru^hng  in  the  stomach.  During  winter  they 
lie  in  a  torpid  state,  concealed  in  holes  and  under  stones.  In  the  spring  the  female  deposits  her 
e^3  in  immense  numbers,  which,  insteajl  of  being  inclosed  in  a  gelatinous  mass,  as  in  the  frogs, 
are  inclosed  in  a  similar  substance,  but  in  long  strings  lite  necklaces.  These  are  drawn  out  of 
the  body  of  the  female  by  the  hind-feet  of  the  male.  The  process  of  development  is  similar  to 
that  of  the  iri^s. 

Cfenus  BTIFO :  Bufo. — This  includes  the  Common  Toad  op  Eukopb,  B.  vulgaris :  it  is  a 
harmless  animal,  though  its  ungainly  appearance  haa  made  it  the  subject  of  general  aversion. 
When  it  is  about  to  feed,  it  remains  motionless,  fixing  its  eyes  intently  on  its  insect  prey ;  when 
the  latter  moves,  the  toad  shoots  forth  its  long  tongue,  quick  as  thought,  and  rarely  fails  to  secure 
the  prize.  It  is  well  known  that  toads  can  live  for  a  long  time  without  food,  and  it  has  been 
supposed  also  without  air.  Instances  have  occurred  of  these  animals  having  been  found  imbed- 
ded in  indurated  clay,  the  solid  trunks  of  trees,  and  even  in  rocks,  where  it  was  believed  they  had 
remained  for  years,  perhaps  for  ages ;  yet,  on  being  liberated,  came  fiilJy  to  life.  The  general 
opinion  of  scientific  naturahsts  is,  that  these  accounts  are  either  untrue  or  inaccurate.  They 
believe  that  toads  may  subsist  for  a  long  time,  perhaps  for  years,  with  veiy  little  food  or  air, 
and  that  they  may  have  been  found  apparently  inclosed  in  solid  substances,  but  that  in  point  of 
fact  there  was  some  crack  or  crevice  through  which  they  obtained  air  and  small  insects  sufficient 
to  support  life. 

The  Nattbr-Jack  Toad  of  Europe,  S.  calatnita,  resembles  the  preceding  in  appearance :  there 
are  also  other  foreign  species,  among  which  is  the  Aocouoheub  Toad,  B.  (Aslelricans,  which  not 
only  assists  the  female  in  excluding  her  e^s,  but  attaches  them  afterward  to  his  own  hind-legs, 
where  the  young  are  developed  until  they  arrive  at  the  tadpole  state,  when  he  visits  the  water 
and  they  escape.     This  species  is  common  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris. 

The  Common  Ambilican  Toah,  B.  AmericaiMis,  closely  resembles  the  common  toad  of  Europe, 
and  is  found  in  the  Northern,  Middle,  and  "Western  States.  In  the  South  there  are  three  or 
four  species ;  the  B.  cognatua  is  found  sdong  the  Upper  Missouri. 
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Genus  HYLODES :  Myhdes. — To  this  belongs  Pickering's  Htlohes,  H.  Picheringi  ;  brown 
above,  the  color,  however,  apparently  varying  at  the  will  of  the  animal ;  feeds  on  small  flies ; 
length  of  head  and  body  one  inch ;  including  the  legs  three  inches.  It  is  found  on  the  leaves 
of  Indian  com,  and  in  grape-houaea  under  the  leaves  of  plants,  during  the  heats  of  summer ; 
ranges  from  Maasachusetta  to  Pennsylvania, 

The  CbickbtHylodbs,  ff.jiry//ws — nailed  Peeper  sad  Cricket-J^roff  in'Nov!  York,  sjiA  Savarmah- 
OrickH  at  the  South — is  a  lively,  noisy  species,  frequenting  moist  wooded  places,  and  ia  often 
seen  on  aquatic  plants.  It  is  never  found  on  trees,  and  cannot  adhere  to  the  under  side  of 
smooth  surfaces.     The  H.  ocularis  is  a  small  species  found  at  the  South. 

Genus  IIYLA :  Hyla. — This  includes  the  Northbrn  Trbe-Toab,  H.  versicolor,  two  inehea 
long;  body  robust,  eyes  laige,  color  chang- 
ing from  gray  to  green  at  the  will  of  the 
animal.  It  feeds  on  insects,  and  lives  almost 
exclusively  on  trees,  and  during  damp 
weather  is  particularly  clamorous.  The  toes 
terminate  in  round  pellets,  which  operate 
like  a  boy's  auclcer,  and  enable  it  to  adhere 
imooth  aurfaces,  as  the  leaves  and  bark 
of  trees,  even  with  its  back  downward.  It 
shy,  and  takes  long  leaps,  and  often 
alightson  perpendicular  objects.  It  poaaeases 
great  ventriloquial  powers,  and  freqnently 
deceives  the  ear  of  a  person  who  is  in  pur- 
suit of  it.  This,  with  ita  changes  of  color, 
which  assinailate  it  to  the  complexion  of. 
the  object  on  which  it  rests,  renders  ita  cap- 
ture difRcult.     Found  from  Maine  to  Virginia,  and  in  some  of  the  "Western  States. 

The  Squirrel  Trbb-Toad,  R.  squirella,  is  of  a  brownish  or  light  ash-color,  and  is  found  under 
]c^  and  the  bark  of  decayed  trees.     It  is  a  southern  species.     Length,  one  inch  and  a  quarter. 
The  E.femoralis,  H.  delitescens,  and  H.  viridis  are  found  m  the  Southern  States. 

THE    PIPID^. 

This  family  includes  the  genus  PIPA  :  Pipa,  of  which  the  Surinam  Toad,  P.  Americana,  is 

a  noted  example.     This  ia  without  a  tongue,  and  of  a  hideous  appearance.     At  the  breeding 

season  the  back  of  the  female  exhibits  a  number  of  small  pits ;  into  these  the  male  collects  the 
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cg^  laid  by  the  female  in  tlie  edge  of  the  water,  and  presses  them  down ;  they  ai-e  then  covered 
by  a  natural  operculum,  and  there  they  are  hatched,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  free  larvse  of  the 
other  Batrachiana.  Notwithstanding  the  hideous  aspect  of  this  species  of  toad,  the  people  of 
Guiana  and  Surinam,  where  it  is  found,  feed  upon  it, 

OKDEli  2.    TTEODELA. 

The  term  Vrodela  signifies  having  a  tail,  and  ia  descriptive  of  the  animals  of  this  order ;  it 
includes  two  femihes,  the  first  bearing  the  general  name  of  Salamabdbid^  which  are  usually 
divided  into  two  groups,  the  aquatic  salamanders,  called  Tritons,  and  the  teiTestiial  saJamanders 
or  True  Salamanders;  the  other  ianilly  consists  of  the  Amphiumid^.  Wo  can  only  notice  a  few 
prominent  species. 

THE  SALAMANDRTD^. 


Genus  TRITON'  Triton— Thv^  includes  svcral  -pcii 
time  in  tht  watci  and  generally  h\c  on  iquatie  insecta 
state,  special  ot  them  relied  up  tot;ethei  like  ■»  ball  and 


they  reach  their  perfectio 
Europe.     The  other  speci< 


-  whii'h  spend  a  great  pirt  of  their 
In  the  wmtei  they  he  m  a  torpid 
ic  upyiiiff  some  hole  m  the  giound 
The  O  o  M  M  o  N  "WiRTi  New  t  of 
Europe  T  cristiltn — the  Grusse 
Wasser  Salamander  of  Gcimany 
Salttt  jndre  of  the  Frencl — is  sue 
inches  1  ng  and  is  common  m 
liige  ponds  and  ditches  where  it 
fe  ds  voraciously  on  aquatn.  insects 
ind  ther  small  inunils  a^  tadpoles 
HP  vts  ic  It  swims  chiefly  by  its 
tall  The  female  deposits  her  e^s 
one  bj  one  on  different  leaves  m 
the  water  erelongtliey  aiehatched 
and  in  their  various  stages  of  develop 
iient  display  the  firms  as  ripre 
sentcd  m  the  anneiipJ  engraving 
ifter  pas^iing  through  several  tians 
formations,  m  which  they  have  had 
KEWTs.  *^®  appearance  and  functions  of  fishes, 

at  length,  toward  the  close  of  autnmn, 

e  at  the  dignity  of  reptiles.     This  species  if 

Lgh  similar  metamorphoses. 
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The  Strait-lipped  Wabtt-Newt,  T.  Sibronii,  resembles  the  preceding,  and  was  till  le 
founded  with  it.     Common  in  Europe. 

ThoTlGEaTniTO"    "f"   f<^"'.W„„»    ;=«lv+no,:.„cr,in/.lio=l,^r„y   K/i^,-  vf,V,..=t    ^i.li.irlrlca],  and  SmOOtll  ", 

fore-feet  short,  wit  ly  found  in  de- 


cayed hollow  trees  ;  met  with  in  Western  New  YorL    Other  species  are  the  Crimson-s 
Tetton,   T.  faillepunctatiis — sometimes  called  ^vet — three  to  four  inches  long;  found  in  the 
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brooks  of  New  York  and  neighboring  states ;  the  Ddsky  Triton,  T.  niger,  five  to  six  inches 
long;  found  in  wet  and  springy  places  near  running  streams ;  habitat  as  the  preceding;  the 
Gray-spotted  Triton,  T.  porphyriiicui,  seven  inches  long,  exceedingly  active,  coneeahng  itself 
under  rocka  and  stones  in  moiat  places ;  found  in  the  State  of  New  York  and  vicinity.  The  T. 
inr/ens  is  eleven  inches  long  and  found  in  the  region  of  New  Orleans :  the  T.  Jeffersoni  is  seven 
inches  long,  and  found  in  Pennsylvania. 

&mus  LISSOTRITON:  lAssotriton. — To  this  belongs  the  Smooth  Usv/t,  L.  punctatus,  called 
£!ft  and  ^vet  in  England.  It  is  three  and  a  half  inches  long,  the  skin  smooth  as  a  frog's ;  it  lives 
in  ponds  and  ditches  anJ  is  de^ouied  ii  gieat  |atte!yfihofar  skih  The  Pal- 
mated  Smooth  Newt  i  x^l    pes  resembles  f  I  o  j  re  e  ling    b  th  are  E  r  pean  species. 

There  are  several  other  geneia  ot  Tnton  i  d  ft  rent  parts  t  tl  e  wurll  Tlieir  tenacity  of 
life  is  wonderful     some  of  the  species  may  be  nmtilited  and  y  1  rej  roduoe  the  lost  members. 


The  Land  Salamanders,  unlike  the  Tritons,  are  ovo-viviparous,  though  the  young  at  first  in- 
habit tlie  water  and  undergo  metamorphoses  till  they  arrive  at  the  mature  state  which  fits  them  for 
living  upon  land,  where  they  haunt  cool  and  moist  places,  being  not  unfrequentJy  found  about 
fallen  timber  or  old  walls.  Their  food  principally  consists  of  insects,  wonns,  and  small  molluscous 
animals.  In  the  winter  they  retire  to  some  hollow  tree  or  hole  in  an  old  wall,  or  even  in  the 
ground,  where  they  coil  themselves  up  and  remain  in  a  torpid  state  till  the  spring  agMn  calls 
them  forth. 

Genus  8ALAMANDRA :  Salamandra. — This  includes  the  Spotted  Salamander,  S.  macu- 
losa, distributed  over  Central  Europe,  and  Northern  and  Western  Asia,  and  the  subject  of  many 
ancient  superstitions.  It  is  six  to  seven  inches  long,  and  feeds  on  flies,  worms,  snails,  and  beetles. 
The  body  is  covered  with  warty  glands,  which  secrete  a  milky  fluid  of  a  glutinous  and  acrid 
nature  like  that  of  tlie  toad,  and  which,  if  not  capable  of  affecting  the  larger  and  more  highly- 
organized  animals,  appears  to  be  a  destructive  agent  to  some  inferior  species.  Thus  Lanrenti 
provoked  two  gray  lizards  to  bite  a  salamander,  wliicb  at  first  attempted  to  escape  from  them, 
but  being  still  persecuted,  qected  some  of  this  fluid  into  their  mouths ;  one  of  tlie  lizards  died 
instantly,  and  the  other  fell  into  convulsions  for  two  minutes,  and  then  expired.  Some  of  this 
juice  was  introduced  into  the  mouth  of  another  lizai'd ;  it  became  convulsed,  was  paralytic  on 
the  whole  of  one  side,  and  soon  died.  This  power  is  the  only  foundation  for  the  long-cherished 
notion  that  the  Salamander  was  one  of  the  most  venomous  of  animals.  Nicander,  in  his  Alein- 
pharmaca,  gives  an  appalling  picture  of  the  symptoms  produced  by  its  bite.    Tlie  Romans  looked 
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on  it  with  horror,  as  most  doatnictive ;  and  eocsidered  it  as  deadly  a  part  of  the  poisoner's  labo- 
ratory as  aconite  or  hemlock  Hence  came  a  proverb,  that  he  who  was  bitten  by  a  salamander 
had  need  of  as  many  physicians  as  the  aniroal  had    [    t  d    n  tber  more  hopeless:  "If  a 

salamander  bites  you,  put  on  your  shroud." 

Not  only  was  its  bite  considered  fatal,  and  the  Im  trat  of  the  animal  itself,  taken 
internally,  believed  to  be  deadly,  but  any  thing  that  t  1  h  d  touched  was  said  to  become 
poisonous.  Thus,  if  it  crept  over  an  apple-tree,  it  was  pp  1  ti  poison  all  the  fruit  with  its 
saliva ;  and  even  herbs  on  which  the  fluid  fell  were  bel  d  t  ff  t  those  who  tasted  thorn  with 
vomiting.  These  fables  had  taken  such  strong  hold,  that  it  web  thought  worthy  of  record  in  the 
"  Acts  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Curiosities,"  that  a  man  tad  survived  after  eating  a  salamander, 
which  his  wife  had  put  into  his  food  in  hopes  of  thereby  becoming  a  widow.  But  the  grand 
absurdity  was  tlie  belief  that  the  salamander  was  incombustible — an  idea  which  had  no  other 
foundation  than  that  a  copious  secretion  of  the  fluid  above  named,  might  damp  the  flames.  An- 
other fable  was  that  the  saliva  of  the  salamander  was  a  depilatory,  andof  such  power  as  to  remove 
even  the  most  luxuriant  tresses.  Its  heart  was  worn  as  an  amulet,  and  was  used  ia  medicine  as 
a  cure  for  leprosy;  it  also  was  supposed  to  have  the  iaculty  of  transmuting  quicksilver  into  gold. 


Hie  species  of  salamander  in  the  United  States  are  numerous.  The  Yellow-bellied  Sala- 
MABBER,  S.  symmetrica,  is  three  inches  long,  reddish-brown  above ;  it  is  found  under  stones 
and  decayed  wood ;  common  from  Maine  to  Florida.  The  Violet-colored  Salamandeb,  S. 
mb-violaeea,  is  five  to  seven  inches  long ;  bluish-bla«b,  with  bright  yellow  spots;  habits  noc- 
turnal, living  under  rocks,  stones,  and  decaying  trees;  found  fi-om  Maine  to  Maryland.  The 
Red-backed  Salamandeh,  S.  erythronota,  three  and  a  half  inches  long,  runs  rapidly,  is  seen  among 
the  leaves  in  moist  wooded  districts,andconcealBitself  under  stones  and  decayed  trees;  found  from 
Northern  New  York  to  South  Carolina.  The  Painted  Salamandbr,  S.  picta,  four  and  a  half 
inches  long,  dart  slate  above;  inhabits  shallow  streams;  found  from  Massachusetts  to  Penn- 
sylvania, Tlie  Salmon-oolobed  Salamander,  S.  salmonea,  five  and  a  half  inches  long,  color 
reddish-brown  ;  found  in  New  York  and  the  New  England  States.  The  Blotched  Salamander, 
S./asciala;  eolorgray,  with  bluish-black  blotches;  length  five  inches ;  fonnd  from  Massachusetts 
to  Carolina,  also  in  Ohio.  The  Long-tailbd  SALA^fANDBR,  S.  longicauda,  length  six  inches ; 
found  in  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio.  Tlie  Granulated  Salamander,  S.  granulata,  six  to  seven 
inches  long,  greenish-slate  color;  found  in  Pennsylvania.  The  Striped-baciibd  Salamander, 
S.  bilineata,  three  inches  long,  brownish-yellow ;  found  from  New  York  to  Pennsylvania,  and  also 
in  Ohio.  The  Red  Salamander,  S.  rubra,  four  and  a  half  inches  long,  red,  with  numerous  black 
dots ;  a  common  species  in  the  Middle  States.  The  Scarlet  Salamander,  S,  coccinm,  two  to 
six  inches  in  length,  bright  scarlet ;  found  in  Western  New  York.  The  Blue-spotted  Sala- 
MAKDBB,  S.  glutinosa,  four  to  six  inches  long,  bluish-blajjk ;  found  from  Massachusetts  to  Penn- 
sylvania, and  also  in  Ohio. 

There  are  several  other  species  of  these  curious  little  aniuials  in  the  Middle,  Southern,  and 
Western  States. 
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THE  AMPHIUMIDiE. 

This  femily  includes  several  very  curious  animals  iiaving  a  persistent  tail,  and  tour  small  logs 
sometimes  armed  with  claws;  there  are  no  external  branchiie,  and  the  lungs  are  well  developed. 
Tliev  arc  partial  to  the  mud  of  shallow  waters  ind  are  chiefly  found  in  the  United  States, 

Oenas  AMPHIUMA  Ampkmma  —In  these  the  body  is  eel-shaped,  legs  feeble  and  rndi- 
mentary,  with  two  or  three  jointless  toes ; 
no  ribs ;  two  rows  of  teeth  in  the  upper  and 
one  in  the  lower  jaw.  The  A.  means  is  dark 
browD,  one  to  three  feet  long;  found  froni 
South  Curolinato Mexico,  The  A.  trydacly- 
Jv/m  IS  similar  to  the  preceding, 

ffenMs    MENOPOMA :    Menopoma. — To 
this  belongs  the  Allbghany  Hell-Bknder, 
.   M  AUeffhaniensis.    It  is  one  to  two  feet  long, 
I  dark  slate  color,  feeds  on  worms,  crawfish, 
I  fishes,  aod  aquatic  reptiles.     It  is  very  vora- 
'  cious,  and  nothing  it  can  master  is  spared. 
IS  dreaded  by  the  fisherman,  and  is  believed 
to  be  poisonous ;  the  popular  notions  of  it  are 
expressed  in  the  various  names  of  Mud  Devil, 
Ground  Pui>py,  and  Tounff  Alligator.    It  in- 
habits the  Ohio  and  its  tributaries,  and  also  the  Alleghany  river. 


ORDER  3.    AMPHIPNETJSTA. 

In  this  the  animals  have  a  naked  sldn,  an  elongated  body  produced  into  a  permanent  tail,  and 
the  limbs  more  or  less  developed.  They  have  also  permanent  branchial  organs,  which  project 
from  the  sides  of  the  neck.     They  are  divided  into  two  families,  the  SirbbidjB  and  Proteid^. 

THE   SIEENH)^. 
the  body  Ls  long  and  somewhat  cylindrical. 

(?ej  MS  SIREN:  Sire™.— TotliisbeJongs the 
S  lijcethnaoi  South  Carolina  and  Florida; 
two  feet  long  black  above  and  dusky  beneath. 
It  IS  of  an  eel  like  form,  lives  in  the  muddy 
watpr  of  the  nee  swamps,  and  feeds  on  worms 
and  insects  There  are  several  smaller  spe- 
cies in  the  same  regions. 

THE  PEOTEED^. 
These  have  a  compressed  tail,  large  branchias 
and  four  legs. 

Genus  HYPOCHTHON :  Hypochthm.— 
To  this  belongs  the  Pkotsus  of  Euuope,  H.  anguinus,  a  foot  long,  and  of  the  size  of  a  man's 
finger ;  it  is  generally  flesli-color,  but  sometimes  white  ;  the  eyes  are  small  and  hidden  beneath 
the  skin,  the  legs  four,  small  and  weak.  It  swims  easily,  with  a  leech-like  undulation  of  the  body. 
It  is  found  in  the  muddy  waters  of  certain  caves  in  Carinthia,  Austria,  several  hundred  feet 
below  the  surface.  The  eyes  are  useless  for  vision ;  when  in  captivity  this  creature  avoids  the 
light  and  seeks  dark  places. 

Genus  MENOBRANCHTJS :  Memhranchus. — To  this   belongs   the  Banded  Proteus,  M. 
lateralis,  one  to  two  feet  long,  body  cylindrical  and  smooth,  color  brownish,  spotted  with  black; 
Vol.  II.— 53. 
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1  the  western  waters  of  New  York,  and  i 


those  of  Ohio.     It  is  popularly  called  the 
Big  Water  lAzard. 

Genus  SIREDON :  Siredon.—To 
tliis  belongs  the  Axolotl  of  Mexico, 
S.  pisdforme,  ten  to  fifteen  inches 
long,  of  a  brownish  or  grayish  color, 
spotted  with  black.  On  each  aide 
"  the  nock  there  is  a  large  aper- 
are,  within  which  there  are  branchial 
rches:  tliere  are  also  projecting 
ranched  gills  attached  to  the  oper- 
ula  or  flaps,  which  close  these  ori- 
cet  It  is  common  in  the  Lake  of 
I  XI  o  and  also  in  the  lakes  of  the 
1 1  nng  moufitaina.     It  is  cook- 


11 

eels,  and  is  regarded  as  a 

t 

luxury.      It  was  S' 

0  plentiftd 

tth 

t  me  of  Cortez'  in 

vasion  that 

he  IS 

■la  d  to  have  fed  his 

i  army  up- 

on  it 

The  ten 
b  dy    1 
a     ft 
exa  tly    e 

1        nth 


ORDEIU.    APODA. 

n  Apoda  signifies  without  feet.     The  animals  belonging  to  this  order,  in  the  form  of  the 

ly        mble  large  earth-worms ;  they  are  totally  destitute  of  limbs,  and  covered  with 

a  k  n,  which  is  annulated  and  wrinkled,  and  contains  numeroiis  minute  homy  scales, 

3  mbl  ng  those  of  fishes.     They  form  a  single  family,  the  CwcilndcE,  that  is,  Biind- 

all  1  in  consequence  of  the  minute  size  and  occasion-d  absence  of  the  eyes,     They 

t    p   al  r^ons  of  both  hemispheres,  where  they  borrow  in  marshy  ground  like  earth- 

pu       t  of  the  larvte  of  insects,  upon  which  they  feed      The  spLCie   generally  measure 

t    t       feet  in  length;  but  Cuvier  states  that  he  possessed  the  sLekton  of  a  Cfecilia 

than  six  feet  in  length,  and  contained  two  hundred  and  twentj  iivc  veitcbrse. 


ORDER  5.    lEPIDOTA. 

The  name  of  this  order  signifies  small-footed ;  the  animals  belonging  to  it  have  a  fish-like 
form,  covered  with  scales  laid  over  each  other,  like  those  of  fishes;  the  legs  are  simple  styliform 
organs.     The  organization  is,  however,  rather  that  of  the  Batrachia  tlian  that  of  the  fishes. 

Three  species  are  known ;  they  are  found  in  the  fresh  waters  of  the  hot  regions  of  South 
America  and  Africa-  The  South  American  species,  Lepidosiren  paradoxa,  is  between  two  and 
three  feet  in  length;  another  species,  the  L.  annectens,  about  a  foot  long,  is  found  in  the  river 
Gambia.  During  the  dry  season  these  creatures  bury  themselves  in  the  mnd  ;  and  one  of  them 
is  s^d  to  make  itself  a  sort  of  nest  in  which  to  pass  the  period  of  torpidity.  In  these  burrows 
they  await  the  return  of  the  wet  season,  which  recalls  them  to  their  aquatic  life.  The  Gambian 
species  is  said  to  pass  nine  months  of  the  yeai'  in  its  torpid  state. 
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Class    V.    PISCES. 


We  have  now  come  to  tlie  flfth  and  last  Class  of  the  Vurtebrata  | 
We  have  seen  how  this  form  of  structure  has  been  variously  i^ 
adapted  to  many  kinds  of  animals  that  live  upon  the  land,  and  those  which  spend  a  great  part 
of  their  time  in  the  air;  we  have  also  noticed  the  curious  modifications  suited  to  animals  that 
live  in  the  water  yet  breathe  the  vital  air,  aa  well  as  those  which  are  amphibious  and  partake 
somewhat  of  the  two  modes  of  respiration,  by  branchite  and  lungs.  But  we  now  approach  a 
class  of  innumerable  species,  to  which  the  oceans,  seas,  lakes,  and  rivers  are  a  perpetual  home — 
those  which  live  in  the  water  and  perish  aa  speedily  when  taken  irmn  it,  as  the  air-breathing 
animals  would  on  being  Immersed  in  it ;  those,  in  fact,  which  breathe  exclusively  by  means  of  water 
instead  of  air, 

A  Fish  may  be  defined  as  a  Vertebrate  animal  breathing  through  the  medium  of  water,  by 
means  of  branchise,  or  gills,  haying  one  auricle  and  one  ventricle  to  the  heart,  cold  red  blood, 
and  extremities  formed  for  swimming.  In  considering  fishes,  perhaps  the  most  important  thing 
which  offers  itself  to  our  attention  is  the  breathing  apparatus,  called  the  hranchim.  They  are 
situated  on  each  side  of  the  neck,  and  consist  of  numerous  lamiufe  fixed  on  arches.  These 
lamiuie  are  covered  with  innumerable  blood-vessels,  and  are  so  constructed  as  to  present  a  con- 
siderable surfiice  to  the  water,  so  that  the  blood  may  receive  a  sufiicient  portion  of  the  oxygen 
contained  in  that  element.  As  the  water  in  contact  with  the  gills  becomes  deteriorated,  it  is 
necessary  that  a  constant  current  be  caused  to  flow  over  them.     In  most  fishes  this  if 
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by  tlieir  taking  the  water  iu  at  the  inouth.  and  expelling  it  from  under  the  gill-covers.  The 
blood,  which  is  constantly  sent  to  the  bvanchi^  from  the  heart,  is  diatiibute<l  by  means  of  the 
arteries  to  every  part  of  liie  body,  whence  it  returns  to  the  heart  by  means  of  the  veins. 

As  the  breathing  apparatus  in  the  fish  is  suited  to  aquatic  habits,  so  likewise  is  every  part  of 
its  atrQcture.  The  body  is  generally  of  an  elongate,  oval,  compressed  form,  covered  with  scales 
directed  backward,  and  furnished  with  fins,  thus  being  beautifully  adapted  for  swimming.  Many 
fishes,  moreover,  have  an  air-bladder  filled  with  air,  situated  immediately  beneath  the  spine,  by 
the  dilatation  or  compression  of  which  their  specific  gravity  is  said  to  be  varied.  The  thoracic 
part  of  the  body  is  thrown  forward  toward  the  head,  so  that  the  fishes  may  be  said  to  liave  no 
neck,  and  thus  the  hinder  part  of  the  body  is  more  free  and  fitted  for  motion.  The  limbs  are 
formed  into  fins,  the  fore-legs  constituting  what  are  termed  the  pectoral  fins,  and  the  posterior 
estremities  the  ventral;  besides  these  fins,  ordinary  fishes  are  furnislied  with  one  or  two  dorsal 
n  anal  fin,  and  a  caudal  fin,  or  tail. 


All  these  fias  are  not  always  present,  nor  when  present  are  they  always  in  the  same  relative 
positions ;  both  the  absence  of  certain  fins,  and  the  peculiar  position  of  these  oi^ns,  afi'ord 
characters  in  the  classification  of  fishes.  Tlie  fins  consist  of  a  thin  elastic  membrane  supported 
by  rays.  The  rays  are  of  two  kinds :  those  which  consist  of  a  single  bony  piece,  usually  hard 
and  pointed,  are  termed  spinous  rays;  and  when  they  are  formed  of  numerous  portions  of 
hone  united  by  articulations,  and  frequently  divided  longitudinally  into  several  filaments,  they 
are  called  jleaAble  rays.  The  principal  organ  of  motion  is  the  tail ;  the  dorsal  and  ventral  fins 
apparently  serve  to  balance  the  flsh,  and  the  pectorals  to  arrest  its  progress  when  required. 

The  bones  of  fishes  are  of  a  leas  dense  and  compaet  nature  than  in  the  higher  order  of  animals ; 
in  some,  indeed,  they  are  wholly  cartilaginous.  The  skeleton  may  in  general  he  divided  into 
four  chief  parts — the  Vertebral  Column,  the  Head,  the  Respiratory  Apparatus,  and  the  Limbs.  The 
Vertebral  Column  consists  of  vertebra)  which  are  concave  at  each  end  and  pierced  in  the  middle; 
and  when  jomed  together  the  hollow  space  between  each  two  is  occupied  by  a  gelatinous  sub- 
stance, which  pisj.es  fiom  one  space  to  the  next  through  the  hole  in  each  bone.  This  hole  is 
usually  very  small,  but  m  some  it  ia  so  laige  that  the  bones  of  the  vertehrse  are  mere  rings. 
To  the  vertebrae  are  attached  the  Ribs ;  in  feet  the  ribs  are  the  main  support  of  all  the  other 
bones.  The  Head  vanea  more  in  form  than  in  any  other  class  of  vertebrate  animals.  The  same 
bones  as  those  found  m  other  oviparous  animals  are  almost  always  traceable.  The  gills  are  fur- 
nished with  an  Opeiculum  or  Gill-cover,  on  each  side,  the  function  of  which  is  to  close  the 
aperture  in  case  of  need,  and  thus  protect  those  delicate  and  important  oi^ans.  There  arc  several 
bones  adapted  to  this  particular  oiganization. 

The  teeth  in  fishes  are  entirely  osseous,  and  are  usually  of  a  simple  spine-like  form.     The 
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Seaks  are  composed  ot  t  I   ta  bl       1     n        ts  texture,  and  the  other  of  a 

harder  and  bone-like  natu  tl  y  a  g  e  ally  atta  h  d  to  tl  k  ii  by  the  anterior  edge,  and  con- 
sist of  numerous  concentn  lam  se  teJ  hj  th  ki  tl  m  Hest  of  ■nhich  are  first  formed. 
Certain  scales,  forming  a  ntmn  u  n  a  Iij,htly  wa  d  hue  from  the  head  to  the  tail  of 
the  fish,  are  pierced  in  n  a  th  nt  nd  t  niish  1  th  a  tube  through  ■which  a  i.limy 
matter  is  poured,  whicl  sen  to  lutncat  tl  b  ly  f  th  an  mal.  This  series  of  tubes  forms 
a  line  visible  on  the  sides    f  th   b  dy  and  wh   h      t     n  J  the  literal  line. 

The  structure,  form  and  p     t  f  th         1       f  fi  1  ry  variable,  and  have  furnished 

M.  Agassia,  in.  his  eel  b  at  d  .fl   A     A  I     J*  J/       les,  with  characters  for  a  new 

classification  of  these    n  m^ 

As  regards  the  sens  th  ga  f  h  h  a  as  al  pi  i  upon  the  head,  those  of  Taste 
and  Touch  appear  to  h  b  t  1  ghtly  d  1  p  d  n  fi  h  "\M  en  we  find  the  tongue  thickly 
covered  with  teeth,  as        ften  th  and    sel  aa  an     g  n    t  prehension,  and  when  we  con- 

aider  the  rapid  manne   mhihthfd  all        Itw  uld    ertainly  appear  that  tlieir  sense 

of  taate  is  very  slight  The  sense  of  touch  it,  piobably  most  developed  in  the  cirrhi  attached  to  the 
mouth  of  those  which  possess  them.  The  longfilaments  with  which  the  fins  of  some  fishes  are  fur- 
nished also  perhaps  serve,  through  the  sense  of  touch,  to  indicate  the  vicinity  of  weeds,  or  other 
objects  in  the  water.  The  Syes  are  difierently  situated  in.  the  various  species  of  fishes,  in  accord- 
ance with  their  habits ;  for  the  most  part  they  are  placed  laterally,  and  in  some,  those  that  live 
at  the  bottom  of  the  water,  we  find  them  directed  upward.  In  some  of  the  species  of  sharks 
they  are  situated  at  the  end  of  an  elongated  lateral  process  on  each  side  of  the  head.  The  Siffkt 
in  fislies  is  acute ;  the  range  of  vision,  h  P    1>  ^ly  somewhat  limited.     The  eyes,  which 

are  furnished  with  a  spherical  lens,  are  g  n  lly  la  g  but  in  some  species  they  are  very  small, 
while  others  are  deatitut*  of  fliem.  Al  1  ffh  h  h  appear  not  to  possess  certain  portions 
of  the  auditory  apparatus  observed  in  ammal  tab  gher  grade,  they  nevertheless  have  the 
sense  of  Hearing  in  some  degree.     Th        a  for  the  belief  that  the  sense  of  Smell  in 

fishes  is  tolerably  acute  ;  their  olfaetory  a  i  large  size,  and  disposed  over  a  consider- 

able extent  of  surface. 

By  fiit  the  greater  number  of  fishes  are  of  carnivorous  and  predacious  habits,  attacking  and 
destroying  indiscriminately  all  the  weaker  inhabitants  of  the  water,  such  as  insects,  worms,  Crus- 
tacea, and  moUusca,  and  devouring  with  avidity  the  smaller  individuab  of  their  own  class.  As 
there  is  no  instinct  to  restrMn  the  community  of  fishes,  so  there  is  no  moral  law  to  regulate  it. 
Appetite  and  might  are  the  only  measures  of  conduct  ahke  with  the  shark  and  the  minnow. 
There  are  a  few,  however,  which  feed  upon  vegetable  substances,  and  we  find  the  stomach  modi- 
fled  accordingly,  aa  in  other  animals. 

The  Sexes  of  fishes,  if  we  except  the  sharks  and  rays,  ofi'er  no  very  decided  external  characters 
by  which  they  may  be  distinguished ;  as  in  the  higher  animals,  however,  observes  Mr  Tarrell, 
"the  respiratory  oi^ns  occupy  more  space  in  the  males  than  in  the  females,  and  on  the  other 
liand,  the  abdomea  is  larger  in  the  females  than  in  the  males ;  the  males  maj  theielore  be  known 
from  the  females  by  their  somewhat  sharper  or  more  pointed  head,  the  greater  length  of  the 
gill-cover,  and  the  body  from  the  dorsal  fin  downward  being  not  so  deep  comj  ared  with  the 
whole  length  of  the  fish." 

The  reproductive  organs  of  fishes  are  in  the  generality  of  the  species  of  a  more  simple  nature  than 
is  observed  in,  the  higher  orders  of  the  Vertebrata,  consisting,  toward  the  season  of  producing 
their  young,  of  two  elongated  oval  lobes  of  roe,  one  on  each  aide  of  the  body,  placed  between  the 
ribs  and  the  intestinal  canal ;  the  lobes  in  the  female,  called  liard  roe,  contain  a  very  large  num- 
ber of  roundish  grains,  called  ova  or  eggs,  which  are  inclosed  in  a  delicate  membraneous  tunic  or 
bag,  reaching  to  the  side  of  the  anal  aperture,  where  an  elongated  fissure  permits  egress  at  the 
proper  time.  In  the  males  the  lobes  of  roe  are  smaller  than  in  the  females,  and  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  two  elongated  massc!  of  fdt,  which  are  called  soft  roe  or  milt ;  they  remain  firm,  how- 
ever, till  the  actual  season  of  spawning,  when  they  become  by  degrees  more  and  more  fluid,  and 
the  whole  is  ultimately  voided  by  small  portions  at  a  time,  under  slight  abdominal  pressure.  The 
artificial  breeding  of  fishes,  now  extensively  practiced  in  Europe  and  America,  is  founded  upon 
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this  economy  of  the  nature  of  these  animals,  the  eggs  of  the  female  being  taken  t«  any  desired 
locality  and  placed  in  the  water,  and  strown  with  the  milt  of  the  males. 

At  the  season  for  depositing  the  spawn,  which  varies  with  almost  every  gemis,  some  species 
repwr  to  the  gravelly  shallows  of  rivers,  and  others  to  the  sandy  bays  of  the  sea.  This  move- 
ment is  called  by  fishermen  ^^ going  to  kill,"  or  "roading ;"  other  species  resort  to  bunches  of 
weed'  The  objeit  of  that  remarkable  instinct  in  fishes  which  uiduces  many  species,  aa  the  her- 
nngs,  pdchard^,  mackerel,  &c.,  to  perfonn  long  migrations,  is  doubtless  to  secure  proper  places 
in  which  to  deposit  their  spawn.  The  shad  thns  ascends  oni  rivers  in  the  spring,  and  the  salmon 
in  like  manner  not  only  passes  up  the  streams,  but  often,  with  an  astonishing  perseverance  and 
vigor,  shoots  up  cascades  and  waterfells  which   might  be  supposed  to  present   insuperable 


In  many  instances,  when  ready  to  deposit  her  spawn,  a  female  is  accompanied  by  two  males, 
one  on  each  aide — a  provision  of  nature  which  seems  intended  to  secure  the  impregnation  of  the 
latest  quantity  of  ova ;  and  beside,  the  range  of  the  inflaence  of  the  male  fluid  is  enormously  in- 
creased by  diflTusion  in  water.  The  adhesive  nature  of  the  surface  of  each  egg  supplies  the  means 
of  attachment  to  any  of  the  various  suhstancps  near  which  it  may  happen  to  be  left-  the  time 
required  for  the  appearance  ot  the  young  fioh  is  ^ery  vanalle  dependmgupcu  th;,  spLac!  and  the 
season  and  ifi  temperature  Th  young  fish  is  first  apparent  as  i  line  wound  rounl  the  central 
\itellme  portion  of  the  egg  and  ultimately  escapes  by  rupturing  the  external  capsule  with  its 
tail  The  spawning  appeals  to  take  pli^^e  onh  one  a  year  Many  fishes  however  aie  what  is 
called  o^o  viviparous    that  is  to  sa\    the  n^a  are  letamed  ivithin  the  oviduct  until  the  complete 

evolution  ot  the  embryo.  The 
mode  in  wlich  the  impregnation 
■  the  01  a  is  effected  in  tht,se  cases 
n  t  exactly  known  Fishes  ap- 
ihvaj  s  to  sekct  •shallow  water 
tl  c  deposition  ot  their  ova ;  hut 
n  1  this  they  do  not  generally 
1  1  it  any  care  for  their  offspring- 
1 1  howe*  er  form  a  sort  of  nest 
th  protection  of  their  e^s  and 
and  in  some  instances,  the 
1  remains  as  a  gnaid  over  the 
I  til  they  have  acquired  suffi- 
t  strength  and  agility  to  ven- 
forth  into  the  woild.  The 
1  stieklebacka  common  in 
1  h  furnish  an  inteiesting  ex- 
i  ample  Dt  the  exercise  ot  this  in- 
stmct  Similar  mstances  of  care 
for  the  plice  where  the  oi  a  are  de- 
posited are  furnished  by  the  Eu- 
ropean rHer  bullhead  and  the 
lump-sucker  Instances  of  attach- 
nent  between  the  parent  fishes  are 
Jso  known  among  a  few  species. 

The  number  of  fishes  in  the  va- 
riou''  waters  of  the  e  irth  surpasses 
ill  human  conception   E^erypond, 
■iver  ind  hi  e  is  well    s  the  ocean  eovenng  three  fourth=i  of  the  surface   >f  our  globe, 
1  ith  the        reitur  s.      Sich  ire  the  provisions  (f  niture  to  maintain  and  mulriply 
fishes,  that  streams  which  are  dr  cd  up  dunng  the  hot  seison  are  s)on  afkr  supplied  with  abund- 
mce  of  these  creatures,  owing  no  doubt,  to  the  hitching  of  e^s  which  have  been 
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the  sand,  and  are  viviiied  when  the  water  returns.  Excluding  the  mfu'iorn,  fi^kii  ii  it  e\eij 
size,  from  tLe  shark  to  the  minnow.  Some  of  them  mote  in  shoals,  which  strctih  oat  loi  mile'*, 
and  surpass  in  numbers  all  human  calculation.  Not  even  the  m^nid  insects  of  the  earth  and 
the  air,  upon  the  grasses,  amid  the  flowers,  on  the  leaves  (f  the  forests  at  all  appioacli  in  num 
bers  the  varied  inhabitants  of  the  sea.  Every  part  of  then  element  is  occupied  sjme  habitually 
living  oo  the  surface,  some  in  raiddle-water,  and  some  on  the  bottom  a  hundred  fathoms  deep, 
these  kinds  being  tecbnieally  called  Surface,  Mid-water,  and  Ground  Swimnvts  "We  have 
no  measures,  no  examples,  upon  the  land,  of  such  teeming  animal  life  as  i"  found  in  the  sea 
Shoals  of  fishes  are  often  met  with,  so  crowding  the  witeis  as  to  cause  obstiuction  to  biafs 
Eight  millions  of  pilchards  have  been  drawn  ashore  at  a  single  draught  '*  Who  will  attempt  to 
calculate  the  numbers  of  these  creatures,  living  story  above  story  far  fi\e  hundred  tcet  and 
extending  over  a  surface  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  square  miles  3  There  are  species 
suited  to  every  temperature;  the  golden  carp  thrives  at  80°  of  Farenheit;  some  species 
exist  in  hot  springs  at  120°,  and  Humboldt  saw  fishes  thrown  up  alive  and  in  apparent  health 
fi;om  volcanos  along  with  water  and  vapor,  at  210° — two  degrees  only  below  the  toiling  point ! 
On  the  other  hand,  perch  and  eels  are  often  transported  in  a  frozen  state,  and  on  being  thawed, 
are  instantly  restored  to  life  and  activity.  A  gold-fish,  frozen  solid  in  a  marble  basin,  and  ap- 
pearing crystalized  with  ice,  if  gently  thawed  out,  resumes  his  pleasures  and  duties  as  if  nothing 
had  happened. 

Fishes  not  only  afford  the  chief  resource  for  food  to  innumerable  species  of  birds,  and  even  of 
qnadrupeds,  but  they  are  of  vital  importance  to  man.  In  his  savage  state  they  often  become  his 
principal  means  of  subsistence,  and  to  civilized  society  the  fisheries  rise  to  the  importance  of 
national  interests,  protected  by  fleets,  r^;ulated  by  legislation,  and  made  the  subject  of  solemn 
international  compacts.  Fishes  contribute  not  only  to  the  solid  necessities  of  man,  but  even  to 
his  luxuries  and  his  amusements.  They  have  their  pla«e  in  religion,  and  reconcile  the  members 
of  "  The  Church"  to  its  Friday's  fests  and  the  long  penance  of  Lent.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
water,  the  epicure  gloats  over  his  turbot.  Ilia  sole,  and  his  John  Doree,  and  on  tliis,  over  the 
sheep's-head,  the  tautog,  and  the  attihawmeg.  Fishes  have  their  literature:  Izaalt  Walton  is  as 
much  a  classic  as  Will  Shakspeare,  and  Frank  Forester  as  Ben  Fi'anklin.  Despite  Dr.  John- 
son's definition  of  an  angler,  "a  pole  and  line,  with  a  fool  at  one  end  and  a  worm  at  the  other," 
there  are  tens  of  thousands  who  find  a  calm  delight  in  strolling  with  hook  and  line,  along  the 
nooks  and  crannies  of  the  sea,  or  the  winding,  singing,  and  sauntering  brooks  of  the  land;  nay, 
the  pensive  fisher  may  often  be  moved  to  ecstasy  when  his  skill  is  called  into  exercise  by  some 
crafty  trout  or  dashing  sahnon.  The  professed  searfisher  of  our  country,  who  sets  his  sharp  canvas 
in  the  teeth  of  the  gale,  and  stretches  away  for  the  cloudy  and  tempestuous  regions  of  the  Grand 
Banks,  or  hugs  more  closely  the  capes  of  Cod  and  Montaug,  casting  his  line  into'  the  inky  waters, 
and  drawing  thence,  as  providence  may  decree,  cod,  haddock,  and  halibut — as  well  as  the  raee 
of  fishermen  upon  the  coasts  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  still  further  north  along 
the  borders  of  Denmark  and  Norway — looking  like  amphibia,  and  graving  the  storm  and  the 
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tempest,  and  with  their  dredges  and  trawling-nets  raking  the  ro\igh  bottoms  of  those  rocky  coasts, 
and  drawing  thence  turbot,  soie,  bleak,  ray,  ling,  and  a  multitude  of  other  uncouth  but  stilt  coveted 
monat«rs  of  the  deep — theae  all  follow  a  profession  whici)  not  only  affords  support  to  the  body, 
hut  feeds  rude  spirits  with  a  fierce  delight. 

The  importance  of  fishes  as  a  source  of  national  wealth,  renders  tlieir  geographical  distribu- 
tion a  matter  of  interest  and  importance.  This  seems  to  be  determined  by  neai'ly  the  same  laws 
aa  those  which  regulate  that  of  other  aquatic  animals.  Climate,  composition  of  the  element  in 
which  they  live — whether  salt,  brackish,  or  fresh — and  conformation  of  the  sea  or  river-bed,  on 
which  the  depth  of  water  depends,  ai'e  the  chief  controlling  influences.  The  leading  distinctions  of 
form  and  color  between  fishes  of  tropical  and  those  of  temperate  regions,  evince  the  influence  of 
climate  ;  the  fact  of  the  fisheries  for  certain  species  commonly  used  for  food  being  invariably  con- 
ducted in  deep  water,  while  others  can  only  be  miuntained  among  shallows,  shows  the  influence  of 
depth ;  the  fact  pointed  out  by  Sir  John  Eichardson  that  the  seas,  marked  by  ranges  of  land  or 
reefs  extendingforgi'eat  distances  under  the  same  climatic  parallel,  are  peopled  by  the  same  species 
of  flshes,  is  an  instance  of  the  action  of  the  combined  influences  of  climate  and  depth.  The  dis- 
tinctncM  as  to  genera  and  species  of  the  greater  number  of  river  and  lake  fish  from  those  inhab- 
iting the  sea,  depends  on  the  second  of  the  three  great  influences  enumerated — that  of  the  com- 
position of  the  element  in  which  they  live.  Great  depths  cut  off  the  range  of  species  even  when 
climatic  conditions  are  similar.  Hence  the  fishes  jf  the  coast  of  the  United  States  are  for  the 
most  pari  distinct  from  those  on  the  European  aide  of  the  Atlantic.  Some  flshes  have  very 
limited  ranges  in  depth  compared  with  others,  and,  generally  speaking,  it  may  be  assumed  that 
those  having  the  greatest  vertical  range — that  is,  range  in  depth — have  also  the  widest  horizontal 
extension,  a  feet  depending  on  the  capacity  of  such  species  for  living  under  a  greater  vaiiety  of 
conditions.  Barriers  of  land,  as  chains  of  mountains,  determining  the  courses  of  rivers,  are  often 
the  boundaries  between  two  distinct  specific  assemblages  of  fresh-water  fish,  and  in  like  manner 
a  very  narrow  strip  of  land  may  divide  two  very  distinct  marine  faunas.  The  distribution  of 
marine  vegetables,  affecting  the  distribution  of  numerous  marine  Invertebrata  which  feed  on 
those  vegetables,  and  in  their  tnrn  serve  to  furnish  food  for  flshes,  will  materially  aff'ect  tlie  dis- 
tribution of  many  species  of  the  latter.  So  also  will  the  presence  of  currents,  and  even  the 
agency  of  man,  assisting  often  unintentionally  in  the  conveyance  of  ova  from  one  country  to 
another.  Distant  regions,  presenting  similar  conditions,  such  as  the  arctic  and  antarctic  seas, 
are  inhabited  by  species  representative  yet  not  identical,  and  presenting  a  genend  aspect  very 
similar,  depending  on  charactei's  of  form  and  color,  &c.  It  is  probable  also  that. the  fishes  inhab- 
iting the  greater  depths  of  tropical  seas  resemble  those  of  temperate  climes,  and  that  those  of  the 
latter  in  like  manner  approach  arctic  forms. 

Considering  the  immense  number  of  fishes,  and  the  almost  endless  diversity  of  their  forms  and 
their  characteristics,  it  is  not  surprising  that  they  should  present  great  difiicultiei  in  their  classi 
fication.  The  arrangement  of  Cuvier,  which  we  have  given  in  outline  in  the  Introduction  to 
this  work,  was  the  leading  one  for  a  time,  but  it  has  been  modified  by  more  recent  naturalists. 
As  we  can  only  give  a  very  brief  description  of  prominent  species,  we  shall  notice  tliem  under 
five  orders,  as  follows:  the  Selackia,  the  Gawndca,  the  Teleoslea,  the  Oycloitomata,  and  the 
Lepiocavdia, 

ORDER  1.    SELACHIA. 

This  order  derives  its  name  from  the  Greet  selackos,  a  shark,  and  includes  the  Sharks  and 
Rays,  and  corresponds  with  the  typical  species  of  Cuvier's  Chondri^terygious  fishes.  The 
skeleton  is  entirely  of  a  cartilaginous  nature ;  th    t    th  bl     being  in  the  Sharks,  which  are 

the  most  active  and  predacious  members  of  the      d  d    gly  sharp,  compressed,  and  occa- 

sionally serrated  at  the  edge ;  in  the  Hays  they  m  t  m  h  b  t  the  same  trenchant  character ; 
in  other  cases  they  are  arranged  in  mosaic,  and  1 11  tl  the  teeth  form  broad  pavement- 
like plates.  They  are  never  inserted  into  the  ja  b  t  tained  in  their  position  by  the 
strong  skin  of  the  gums.     The  fins  arc  variously  disposed ,  the  skin  is  sometimes  quite  naked, 
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and  sometime*  miiltp  1  ■nilh  *;  itterel  spinps  or  mmute  grains  o^cr  ihe  iiliole  tjlj  The 
briiBihife  are  distinguiihed  from  these  of  othci  fishes  by  their  structure,  being  arranged  -o  ts  to 
allow  the  water  used  m  respiMtion  to  pass  off  throujfh  sepaiite  eitem^  iperture"!  M">stof 
the  specKS  pioiiuce  Jiving  >oiing,  which  ■ire  developed  in  'm  enlarged  pirtion  of  the  oviduit 
All  lie  eeneiallj  of  large  size,  and  are  inhabit'inti  ot  the  sea  though  several  ape  les  frequent 
the  estuanea  tormed  by  largo  nvera.  We  shall  notice  them  under  the  heads  of  Cfi  mtendce, 
Squalidtx,  and  Jlaiida 

THE  CHIM^RIDyE. 


Genus  CIIIM.i431A :  Ckimmra.—'Fheas  animals  have 
lave  two  dorsal  fins,  the  anterior  one  being  situated  ovt 


;,  and  Crustacea. 
Vol.  II.— 54 


)me  resemblance  to  the  sturgeons;  they 
the  two  powerful  pectoral  fins;  the  anal 
fin  is  long  and  narrow,  and  the  tail 
h  ctcrocercal.  The  best  known  epe- 
i^ics  is  the  Northbbn  ChimjEra  or 
Sea-Cat,  C.  monslTosa,  sometimes 
called  King  of  the  Herrings.  It  is 
three  to  four  feet  long,  of  a  silvery 
color,  spotted  with  brown ;  feeds 
on  herrings,  the  shoals  of  which  it 
follows,  and  also  on  other  fish, 
the  European  seas,  and  occasionally  on  the  British  coast. 
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Its  flesh  is  indifferent  food.     A  species  resembling  this,  found  in  the  south  seas,  is  the  C'allo- 
rhynckus  Awstralin. 

THE  SQUALID^  OE  SHAKES. 

These  are  at  once  distinguished  hy  their  elongated,  spindle-shaped  bodies,  their  branchial  ap- 
ertures placed  on  the  sides  of  the  neck,  and  their  pectoral  fins  of  the  ordinary  form  and  position. 
The  symmetrical  tail  is  large  and  fleshy,  furnished  with  powerful  fins,  which  render  it  a  most 
efficient  agent  in  progression;  the  nose  is  usually  conical  and  pointed,  the  mouth  lai^e,  and 
armed  with  most  formidable  cutting  teeth,  and  the  upper  surface  of  the  head  is  frequently  fur- 
nished with  a  pair  of  spiracles,  although  these  apertures  are  often  wanting.  This  group,  in  which 
the  female  is  gci      ""      '      ' 


rally  the  largest,  includes  several  fs 

t^rallmm.^-ThSs,  includes  nearly  a 


1  only  notice  the  prominent 


end  hang  to  the  sea  weed  and  pre^  tnt  the  eggs  from  being  w. 
fish  ultimately  escapes  by  an  openmg  at  the  end  where  the  h 


a  dozen  species,  generally  called  Dog- 
Fiskes.     While  most  other  sharks 
bring  forth  their  young  alive,  these 
re  remarkable  for  producing  e^s 
n  horny  eases,  the  shape  of  which 
is  represented  in  the  annexed  en- 
graving.   These  are  deposited  by 
the  female  shark  near  the  shore ; 
the   convoluted  tendrils   at  each 
ashed  into  deep  water.    The  young 
is  situated.     The  cases  of  these 
popularly    called    Mermaid's 
F-arses,  Sea-Furses,  Sailor's  Purses,  &c, 
and  are  of  a  pale  yellowish,  horny  color. 
The  Large  Spotted  Dog-Fish,  S.  cal- 
ulus — often  called  Bounce  and  Rock  Dog- 
Fish  in   England — the  Squale  Panthere 
of  the  French,  is  two  to  three  feet  long, 
haunts  deep  water,  and  feeds  on  small 
fish  and  Crustacea.     Found  on  the  British 
coasts. 

The    Small    Spotted    Doo-Fibh,    S. 

canicala — called  Morgay  in  Scotland — is  about  two  feet  long,  of  a  slender  form ;  common  on  the 
British  shores ;  lives  in  deep  water,  and  feeds  voraciously  on  fish  and  Crustacea ;  takes  the  bait 
freely,  and  is  troublesome  and  injurious  to  the  fisheries  on  account  of  its  numbers  and  voracity. 

The  Black-mouthed  Doo-Fish,  S.  melanostomum,,  is  two  to  three  feet  long,  and  is  found  in 
European  seas ;  common  in  the  Mediterranean, 

Genus  CARCHARIA8  :   Carcharias. — This  includes  about  twenty  species  of  true  sharks,  sev- 
eral of  which  are  large  and  formidable.     The  White  Shark,  C,  vulgaris,  has  the  body  elongated, 

swims  with  great  ease,  measures 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet,  is  ex- 
ceedingly voracious,  and  has  been 

I  nown  to  swallow  the  entire  body 
i  ■i  mm      It  often  follows  ships 

ff  r  diTs,  feeding  on  the  ofial  that 

II  thrown  overboard.  It  is  occa- 
sionally caught  by  the  sailors,  who 
have  a  mortal  dread  of  it.  In  the 
stomach  of  these  creatures  a  curi- 
ous assortment  of  articles  is  some- 
asket,  even  including  the  si 


e  the  contents  of  a  lady's 
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were  found,  and  in  another  an  entire  bull's  hide.     Upon  the  latter  a  sailor  remarked  that  the 
fish  had  swallowed  a  bull,  but  could  not  digest  the  hide  !     Tkia  species  is  common  throughout 
the  Atlantic,  especially  the  tropical  portions  of  it,  and  is  the  scoui^  of  the  Mediteixanean. 
The  Fox-Shauk  or  Threshbk,  C.  vvlpes,  is  twelve  to  eighteen  feet  long,  the  tail  neaily  as  long 

as  the  body ;  it  uses  this  mem- 
ber for  attacking  other  animals 
by  its  powerful  strokes.  It  is 
.  said  even  to  attack  the  whale  in, 
this  manner.  It  pursues  shoals 
of  mackerel,  mossbunkers,  and 
shad,  and  devours  them  in  great 
numbers.  It  is  common,  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic, 

Other  species  are  tlie  Bute 
Shark,  C.  ceruleus,  noted  for  its  affection  for  its  young ;  four  to  six  feet  long :  the  Dusky  Shark, 
0.  obscuTvs,  and  the  Ground  Shark,  C.  littoralis,  five  to  eight  feet  long ;  all  found  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic. 

Genus  LAMNA  :  Lamna. — To  this  belongs  the  Porbeagle,  L.  Cornuhica,  six  feet  long,  and  de- 
riving its  name  from  a  resemblance 
n  to  the  porpoise.  Common 
.  The  Beaumaris 
Shark,  L  Monensis,  is  seven  to 
ten  feet  long,  and  found  on  the 
British  coasts  It  is  considered  by 
some  as  onlj  ^  variety  of  the 
preceding 

The  Maokebbl  Porbeagle,  L. 

punctata,  is  six  to  ten  feet  long, 

and  is  often  called  Mackerel  Shark, 

from  its  habit  of  pursuing  shoals  of 

mackerel.     It  produces  a  kind  of  oil  much  valued  by  curriers ;  found  along  the  coasts  of  New 

York,  and  more  abundantly  on  those  of  Massachusetts,     The  Long-tailed  Porbeaglb,  L.  caudaia, 

three  to  eight  feet  long,  and  is  found  on  the  coast  of  Long  Island. 

Oenus  GALEU8:  Oaleua. — This  includes  the  Penny  Dog,  &.  vxdgaris,  called  Tope  and 
Miller's  Dog  in  England,  six  feet  long,  voracious  and  destructive ;  it  yields  a  valuable  oil ;  is 
abundant  on  the  coast  of  England  in  summer. 

Qemts  MU8TELU8  :  Musieltis. — To  this  belongs  the  Smooth  Hound,  M.  Icevis,  noted  for  the 

smoothness  of  its  skin ;  si 


long,  tecds  on  Lrustacei  and '.caweel       d      f  1       tl 
(?fm«s  SELACHUS     Sd<^ha^—£     th     b  1     gs  tl 

to  thirty  two  feet  m  length ,  one  of  tl     la  g    t  f  th 

habit  of  basking  lazily  in  tlie  sun;    n  E  ^land  t  is      i 

It  is  often  seen  gliding  along  with  its  d      al  fi  n  1  npp 

been  taken  for  the  sea-serpent     Itisnt       a  uoc 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 


called  Sai/-moutked  Dog  ;  two  to 

fliieo  feet  long;    takes  bait,  but 

IS  less  rapacious  than  other  spe- 

common    on    the  British 

The  American  HouNn-FisH, 
3f  cams,  called  Dog-Fink  by 
oui  fishermen,  is  two  to  four  feet 
1  ore=  of  Long  Island. 
B  oKiMo  Shark,  S.  maximus,  twenty 
a  k  family  ,  it  derives  its  name  from  a 
I  t  les  called  Sun-Fish  and  Sail-Msh. 
J  V  out  of  water,  and  has  occasionally 
in  erous.     Found  in  the  northern  seas 
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Genus  SPlNAX":  Spinax. — This  includes  the  Picked  Doo-Fish,  S.  acantkias,  one  to  three 
feet  long;  as  it  is  exceedingly  voracious,  and  the  species  numerous,  it  is  one  of  the  principal 
scavengei's  of  the  seas.  It  is  caUed  Spinous  Dog-Fish  uy  De  Kay.  Found  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic, 

Genm  SCYMNU8:  Scymnus. — To  this  belongs  the  Gbbbnland  Shark,  S.  6(W«n&,  fifteen 
to  twenty  feet  long,  six  to  eight  feet  in  circumference ;  the  mouth  large,  the  color  ashy^-ay.  It 
is  a  great  enemy  to  the  whale,  biting  lumps  aa  big  as  a  man's  head  out  of  its  body  even  while 
living.  It  gorges  itself  upon  such  whales  as  it  finds  dead ;  it  does  not  appear  to  attack  mankind. 
Its  heart  is  small,  beats  about  six  times  in  a  minute,  and  pulsates  for  some  hours  after  being  taken 
out  of  the  body.  It  b  unsafe  to  put  the  hand  into  its  mouth,  even  after  the  head  is  severed  from 
the  trunk  Its  insensibility  to  pain  is  such  that  a  knife  may  be  run  through  its  body  and  the 
auunal  will  still  go  on  gorging  itself  with  food.  Besides  the  flesh  of  whales,  it  devours  various 
kinds  i>t  fish.  It  is  infested  with  parasitic  insects — a  species  of  Lemma — some  of  which  are 
three  ini-hes  long.     It  is  found  in  the  Iforth  Atlantic. 

The  Nurse,  S.  brevipinna,  is  six  to  seven  feet  long,  and  sometimes  called  Sleeper,  from  its 
sluggish  h-»b  -        -         -  ^^  Massachusetts. 

(?ijjui  Z\  lis  belongs  the  Hammeg-hbad  Shark,  Z,  malleus,  having 

a  body  like  other  sharks,  but  with 
a  double  snout  like  a  double-headed 
^  hammer,  and  having  an  eye  in  the 

middle  of  each  extremity ;  it  is 
very  voracious,  and  fi'om  twelve 
to  twenty-five  feet  long.     One  of 
1  them  taken  on  the  coast  of  Long 
j  Island  had  parts  of  the  body  of  a 
n  and  his  clothing,  in  lib  stom- 
ach.    This  species  is  found   on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 
Genus  SQUATIIf  A :  Squatiita.—To  this  belongs  the  Anoel  Fish,  S.  anr/elus,  which  seems  to 
partake  of  the  nature  of  both  sharks  and  rays.     Notwithstanding  its  name  it  is  a  hideous-looking 

creature,  with  two  enormous  pec- 
toral fins,  said  to  have  given  it  its 
name,  fi'om  a  fancied  resemblance 
to  the  wings  of  angels.  It  is  three 
to  four  feet  long,  and  in  Europe 
goes  under  the  various  titles  of 
Monk-Fish,  Monkey-Fiih,  Shark- 
.  Bay,  and  Fiddle-Fish.  Found  on 
®  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

Genus  PKISTIS ;  Prisfts.— To 
this  belongs  the  Saw-Fish,  P.an- 
iiquorum,  fifteen  feet  long,  having 
a  body  like  the  shark,  but  the 
snout  being  extended  like  the 
md  trenchant  teeth  on  both  sides.  This  powerful  weapon  ia 
sometimes  five  or  six  feet  long,  and  with  it  these  fishes  often  attack  whales  and  inflict  dreadful 
wounds. 

THE   EAIID^. 

These  animals  are  of  a  flat  or  depressed  figure,  the  great  breadth  of  the  body  being  produced 
by  the  singular  expansion  of  the  pectoral  fins.  There  is  no  distinct  head;  the  tail  is  long  and 
slender,  and  furnished  with  two  dorsal  or  upper  fins,  and  sometimes  with  the  vestige  of  a  caudal 
fin.     The  mouth  and  branchial  orifices  are  on  the  under  surface.     The  texture  of  the  skin  varies; 
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■8  studded  witk  tuberdea  or  spines,  with  which  latter  the  tail  is  always 
armed.  These  fishes,  some  of  wliich  attain 
to  enormous  dmieniians  are  admiiably 
iJipted  h}  their  form  foi  existing  at  the 
i  ttom  ot  the  water  on  beds  of  sand  or 
mill  "When  disturbed  the;  sluU  ilono;  m 
111  undulatorf  manner,  and  with  a  slight 
motion  ot  the  pectoial  flns  Tliey  defend 
themseh  es  by  lashing  violently  with  the  tail 
I  They  are  verv  \oracious,  feeding  on  fishes 
1  ciustacea,  and  upon  ohelled  oi  naked 
mollusks  Their  teeth  are  flattened  and 
enge  shaped  forming  a  semed  phalanx 
of  points  directed  backward  So  poweiful 
are  the  jaws  that  they  are  capable  of  crush- 
ing the  shell  of  a  crab  with  the  greatest  ease.  The  females  exceed  the  males  in  size,  as  in  the 
sharks :  their  eggs  are  corneous,  and  closely  resemble  those  of  the  dog-fish.  There  are  many 
species  distributed  over  nearly  all  seas. 

Oen-as  TORPEDO ;  Torpedo. — To  this  belongs  the  Electric  Ray,  T,  vulgaris,  called  Cramp- 
Fish  in  England;  it  is  of  considerable  size,  weighing  from  one  to  two  hundred  pounds.  It  is 
remarkable  for  an  electrical  battery  situated  between  the  pectorals  and  head  and  gills ;  this  is 
indicated  by  two  elevations  extending  along  the  back,  and  consists  of  numerous  cells  formed  like 
honeycomb,  this  being,  as  is  the  similar  provision  of  the  Gymnoius  or  Electric  Eel,  amply  supplied 
with  nerves.  On  being  touched  the  animal  imparts  a  severe  electric  shock,  sufficient  Xo  stun 
its  prey.  It  is  found  in  the  European  waters,  and  probably  also  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
There  are  about  twenty  species  of  this  curious  family  in  different  parta  of  the  world,  and  all  sup- 
posed to  possess  electrical  powers.     It  is  SM.d  that  one  species  is  found  on  our  coasts. 


Genus  liAIA  I  Raia. — Thia  mc  udes  tlie  True  Rays,  of  wliicli  there  arc  several  species  which 
feed  on  fishes,  raoHusea,  and  crustar  ea.  The  Bobderbd  Rat,  R.  marginata,  is  two  to  three  feet 
long,  including  the  tail  The  flesh  is  tolerably  good;  common  on  European  coasts.  Other 
species  are  the  Homelyn  or  Spotted  Ray,  R.  maculala  ;    8mai.i/-byed  Rat,  R.  microcellala; 
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Starey  Rat,  Ji.  radiata;   the  Sharp-bosed  Bay,  S.  oxyrhynchus ;  tl 
chagrinea  ;  all  found  in  the  European  waters. 

The  Thornback,  R.  clavala,  is  noted  for  the  excellent  quality  of  its  flesh,  and  is  i 
the  European  coasts.  The  prevailing  color  of  the  upper  part,  which  is  rough  with  small  points, 
is  dark  broivn,  the  under  part  white,  as  is  the  case  with  most  species  of  Eay.  It  is  two  to  thr.ee 
feet  long. 

The  Skate,  E.  batis,  is  often  called  True  Slate,  to  distinguish  it  fiom  the  Thornback  and 
Homelyn,  which  are  also  called  skate ;  ia  not  so  common  as  these,  hut  is  superior  to  either  for 
the  table ;  color  above  grayish  brown ;  under  surface  sooty  w  lute  The  females  of  this  as  well 
some  other  Bays  are  called  Maid  in  England.  It  is  ^eiy  voiat-ious,  and  grows  to  a  lai^  si^e. 
Found  in  the  European  and  American  waters. 

There  are  several  species  of  Ray  found  on  oar  Amerinaji  coast*!  The  Smooth  Skate,  B.  Imvis, 
five  to  six  feet  long,  perhaps  the  same  as  R.  batis  of  Europe,  is  caught  on  our  coasts  and  sold  in 
OUT  markets.  The  Cleabtnosed  Eat,  R.  diapkanes,  is  two  to  thiee  feet  long,  and  is  caught  to- 
gether with  codfish.  Its  flesh  is  not  much  esteemed,  but  is  eaten  by  some  persons ;  common  in 
our  markete  in  March.  The  Pricklt  Rat,  R.  Americana,  is  two  to  three  feet  long,  and  resembles 
the  R.  bails  already  described.  The  Spotted  or  Ocbllatbd  Rat,  B.  ocellata,  grows  to  the 
length  of  two  or  three  feet;  it  is  common  on  onr  coasts,  and  is  often  caught  with  the  hook. 
The  Hbd6b-Hog  Ray,  R.  erirmceus,  is  two  to  three  feet  long,  and  found  on  the  coast  of  New 
Jersey. 

(?mMg  PASTINACA :  Pastinaca. — This  includes  the  Whip  Stino  Rat,  P.  kastata;  has  a 
long  tail,  armed  with  two  or  more  spines.  Found  on  our  coasts.  The  Broad  Stihg  Rat,  P. 
maclura,  is  six  to  eight  feet  long,  and  ten  to  flfteen  feet  wide,  with  one  or  two  spines  on  the  tail, 
near  the  base.     Found  on  the  coast  of  Rhode  Island. 

Genus  TEYGON" :  Trygon. — This  includes  the  Stiug  Rat,  T.  pastinaca,  which  is  found  on 
sandy  ground  in  shallow  water  and  not  far  from  the  land.  Its  tail  is  armed  with  a  sharp  spine 
five  inches  long,  serrated  on  both  edges,  with  which  it  lacerates  its  enemies.  Its  flesh  is  rank 
and  disagreeable ;  widely  distributed  in  the  European  seas.     There  are  several  other  species. 

Genus  MYLIOBATIS :  Myliobatis. — This  includes  the  Whip  Kay,  M.  aqnila,  the  Aigh  de  Mer 
of  Cuvier.     It  derives  its  name  from  its  long,  slender,  flexible  tail ;  and  is  called  Haffle  Ray  from 
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the  wing-like  form  of  the  pectoral  fins.     It  is  three  to  five  feet  long;  has  a  sting  measuring  three 
or  four  inches,  and  is  found  in  the  European  seaa ;  commoa  in  the  Mediterranean. 

Genus  CEPHALOPTERA :  Cephaloptera.—To  this  belongs  the  Ska  Devil,  or  Ocean  Vam- 
piBB,  C.  vampirus,  sixteen  to  eighteen  feet  long,  and  eighteen  feet  wide,  and  occasionally  weighs 
three  or  four  tons.  It  seizes  the  cables  of  smaJl  vessels,  and  sometimes  drags  them  along  with 
great  swiftness  for  several  miles.     Found  on  our  southern  coasts. 

ORDER  2.    GANOIDEA. 

The  term  Ganoidm  is  derived  from  the  Greek  ganoSi  splendor,  and  was  applied  by  Agassiz  to 
a  large  number  of  fishes,  mostly  fossil,  distinguished  by  the  angular  form  of  the  scales,  these  being 
composed  of  corneous  or  osseous  substances,  disposed  one  upon  the  other,  and  covered  by  a  thick 
coat  of  enamel,  and  consequently  resembling  teeth.  As  a  system  more  convenient  for  our  pur- 
pose we  adopt  the  claasiftcation  of  Mttller,  applied  to  the  living  groups  and  divided  into  the  C7jo»- 
drostm,  having  a  cartilaginous  skeleton,  and  the  Holostea,  having  a  bony  skeleton. 

THE  CHONDROSTEA. 
Of  these  there  are  many  fossil  species,  but  of  the  living  there  are  only  two  families,  the 
Acipenseridce  and  the  Spatulaiida: 

ffwas  ACIPENSER :  Ai-ipensei,  inf  hides  'ieveialspicii-i  of  Sturgeon  ;  these  have  an  elongated 

body,  and  a  ftinnel-shaped  and 
protrusibic  mouth,    without 
teeth,  placed  on  the  under  side 
'    of  the  head. 

The  Common  Stuboeon  of 
Europe,  A.  sturio,  is  fi'Om  six 
to  twelve  feet  long ;  one  weigh- 
ing four  hundred  pounds  i=  mentioned  by  Pennant.     It  is  found  in  the  European  seas  and  rivers, 
e^pcually  m  the  north ,  its  flesh  is  delicate  and  is  compared  to  veal.     Henry  L,  of  England, 
dei-laied  it  to  be  a  royal  fish  and  forbade  it  to  be  eaten  at  any  table  but  his  own. 

The  Beluga,  A  huso,  attains  the  length  of  fifteen  feet,  and  weighs  from  one  to  three  thou- 
sand pounds.  Its  flesh  is  not  greatly  esteemed,  but  from  its  air-bladder  an  abundant  supply  of 
isinglass  is  obtained,  in  the  Russian  rivers,  and  also  in  the  Caspian  and  Black  Seas,  where  this 
fish  is  common.  Other  species,  taken  in  lai^e  numbers  in  these  r^ons,  are  the  Steblbt,  A, 
ruthenus,  and  the  Schkrg,  A.  helops.  From  the  female  roe  of  all  these  species  of  sturgeons,  a 
substance  called  caviare  is  obtained,  forming  an  important  article  of  commerce  in  the  countries 
around  the  Mediterranean.  As  a  hundred  thousand  of  the  beluga  alone  are  said  to  be  annually 
taken  in  the  Russian  rivers,  and  as  the  roe  constitutes  olten  one-thiid  of  the  whole  weight  of 
this  fish,  the  extent  of  this  trade  may  be  easily  calculated. 

The  SiiOBT-NosBD  Stcbgboh,  a.  hrevirostris,  found  occasionally  in  the  Hudson  and  other 
American  rivers,  resembles  the  European  sturgeon,  and  may  possibly  be  of  the  same  species. 

The  Lake  Storoeok,  A.  rubicundvs,  four  to  six  feet  long,  is  found  in  lakes  Ontario  and  Erie, 
and  in  the  Ohio  River. 

The  Sharp-bobbd  STuiiGBOif,  A.  oxyrhyyiehus,  is  seven  to  eight  feet  long,  and  is  found  in  the 
American  Atlantic  rivers.  Other  species  are  found  in  the  northern  and  northwestern  rivera  of 
North  America. 

Genua  SPATULARTA :  Spatularia,  Includes  certain  species  found  in  the  great  rivers  of  North 
America,  of  which  the  PAnoLE-FisH,  S./oZmm,  of  the  Mbsissippi,  is  the  type.  In  these  t lie  skin 
is  naked  and  the  nose  prolonged  into  a  thin  leaf-like  append^e,  sometimes  nearly  as  long  as  the 
body. 

THE   HOLOSTEA. 

This  group  includes  several  familicsmostof  which  are  fossil ;  of  the  ^miirf^B,  which  are  clothed 
with  small  homy  scales,  usually  covered  with  a  layer  of  enajnel,   the    Amta  marmorata  is  the  best 
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known  species.  It  inliabits  the  rivers  of  the  warm  parts  of  America,  and  feeds  on  Crustacea.  It 
is  of  small  size,  and  is  of  little  value  for  food. 

Another  family  ia  that  of  the  Polypteridm ;  one  species,  the  Polypterus  hichlr,  haunts  the 
muddy  hottom  of  the  NUe ;  it  is  eighteen  inches  long,  and  has  sixteen  dorsal  fins.  It  ia  esteemed 
an  excellent  fish,     Another  species,  P.  Senegalus,  found  in  the  Senegal,  has  twelve  dorsal  fins. 

Of  the  Lepidosteidce,  the  only  existing  femily  is  that  of  the  JBon)/  Pikes,  found  in  the  rivers  and 
lakes  of  the  United  States.  They  are  of  a  long  pike-like  fonm,  the  jaws  produced  into  a  long 
narrow  snout,  presenting  a  resemblance  to  that  of  the  gavial.     Their  flesh  is  generally  good. 

Genus  LEPIDOSTEUS  :  Lepidoateus,  includes  the  Buitalo  Eay-Pikb,  L.  bison,  two  to  three 
feet  long ;  found  in  Lake  Erie  and  other  lakes  in  that  r^on.  The  Flat-kosed  Kay>Fish,  L, 
platyrhynchus,  is  about  two  feet  long,  and  is  found  in  Florida,     There  are  several  other  species. 


ORDER  3.    TELEOSTEA. 

This  exteniive  and  important  order  derives  its  name  from  two  Greek  words,  tehos,  complete, 
and  osteon,  bone,  and  corresponds  nearly  with  Cuvier'a  great  section  of  Osseous  Fishes,  The 
skull  is  always  ot  a  \  erj  complicated  structure,  and  composed  of  numerous  bones ;  the  gills  are 
1  upon  frea  bony  arches  and  the  water  passes  away  from  them  by  a  single  opening, 
i  by  a  bony  operculum  oi  gdl  cover.  The  mouth  is  always  formed  by  a  pair  of  regular 
jaws,  and  usually  armed  w  ith  teeth  Many  are  covered  with  naked  skins,  but  the  majority  have 
horny  scales  of  various  foinis  We  stall  notice  them  under  six  divisions,  as  follows:  the  Plee- 
loffnatha,  Lophobranchia,  Acantkoptera  Pharynffognatha,  Anacanthina,  and  Pkysostomata. 

THE  PLECTOGNATHA. 
This  term  is  compounded  of  tw  o  Greek  words,  plektos,  united,  and  gnathos,  a  jaw,  and  alludes 
to  the  principil  cbai  ictenstic  of  the  group,  the  firm  attachment  of  the  bones  of  the  upper  jaw  and 
palate  to  the  cranium  Tht  division  includes  many  species,  some  of  which,  arc  of  very  extraor- 
dinary appeaiance  Amon^  them  are  the  TrunJc-Fishes,  of  which  there  are  several  species,  cov- 
ered with  an  infli,\ible  bon\  irmor 


The  Dromedary  Trunk-Fish,  Lactopki-ys  eamelinus,  three  and  a  half  inches  long,  and  Yale's 
Trunk-Fisk,  L.  Yalei,  fourteen  inches  long,  are  found  on  our  coasts.  The  Six-horkbd  Trubk- 
Fisn,  Oslraeion  sej:-eormttus,  is  found  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

To  this  group  also  belong  the  Balistes,  of  which  there  are  several  species,  having  a  thick, 
leathery  skin,  often  beset  with  spines.  They  chiefly  inhabit  warm  climates,  but  one  species, 
the  Ddskt  Balistes,  B.fuUginosus,  twelve  inches  long,  is  found  on  our  coast.  There  arc  also 
several  species  of  tbis  family,  belonging  to  the  genus  Monoeanthus,  and  called  File-Fishes,  com- 
mon in  our  seas.  They  are  of  various  sizes,  from  four  inches  to  two  feet.  One  of  them,  the 
LoHG-FiNNBD  FuE-FisH,  M.  htoceus,  eight  inches  long,  is  called  the  Fool-Fish,  on  account  of  its 
absurd  manner  of  swimming,  with  a  wriggling  motion,  its  body  being  sunk  and  its  mouth  on  a 
level  with  the  surface  of  the  water.  It  is  common  in  New  York  harbor,  and  b  often  taken  in 
nets  set  for  other  fishes. 
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The  fishes  of  the  genera  Diodon  and  Tetraodon,  popularly  called  Sea-Porcupines,  have  a  large 
air-bladder,  which  thej  inflate  by  swallowing  air,  till  they  appear  almost  like  balls.  They 
are  also  covered  with  spines  which  they  erect  at  will.  Several  species  of  Biodon,  called  Bal- 
loon-Fish, are  common  in  our  waters.  They  are  of  very  small  size.  Those  of  the  genus  Telr(b- 
odon  are  called  Puffers :  several  species  are  met  with  in  the  American  seas.  The  Common 
PuFFBK,  T.  turffidus,  which  has  the  various  designations  of  Blovmr,  Toad-Fish,  and  Swell-Fish, 
la  six  to  twelve  Laches  long;  is  abundant  on  our  shores,  and  is  frequently  talien  by  anglers 
g  for  tautog.  When  taken  out  of  the  water  it  will  puff  itself  up  lite  a  distended  bladder ; 
,  spirit  of  cruel  sport,  sometimes  throw  a  large  stone  upon  it  in  this  state,  when,  it 
bursts  with  a  load  explosion.  Several 
other  species  are  known  along  the 
American  coast. 

Pehnant's  Globe  Fibb,  T  Pennarttu, 
13  found  in  Europe  ,  it  occasionally  hap- 
pens thit  this,  is  well  as  other  speues, 
when  they  have  pufied  themsehes  up, 
lose  then  balance  in  tlio  water,  and 
float  about,  belly  upwaid,  m  a  most  help 
less  condition  The  shirp  spines  on 
their  stomachs,  however,  protect  them 
from  their  enemies  Pennant's  Globe 
fish  18  about  eighteen  mches  long,  a 
Dinallei  kind,  fcund  in  the  Inile,  T  hue 
alus,  is  said  to  have  electrical  properties,  and  occasionally  being  diiven  on  shore  it  lies  ind 
becomes  dried,  and  is  used  for  balls  by  the  children  A  i  ery  >im  ill  ipei  lei  of  globe  hah  is  found 
on  our  coast. 

The  latest  speciea  of  this  family  is  tliat  of  the  Sun  Fisn  or  Shobt  8uv  Fish  OHhagmisciu 
mola,  whifh  IS  almost  of  a  circular  form, 
with  long  dorsal  and  anal  fins,  projecting 
like  handles  fiom  it^  hinder  parts  It  at 
tains  ■»  great  size  sometime  is  mnch  as 
foui  oi  fi^e  hundred  pounds'  weight,  ind 
meisuies  four  or  fi^c  feet  in  length  It 
his  a  silvery  appearance,  and  it  ni^ht  is 
highly  phosphorescent,  ^^  hence  it  is  called 
Siin-Fish,  and  m  some  places  Moon  Fish 
Its  flesh  IS  not  good,  but  it  yields  consider- 
able oil  It  16  found  on  'he  twists  of  Eu 
rofe  and  Amenta  It  is  hei'  often  called 
Ifead  Mik 


/ 


and  other  objects.     They  a 
Vol.  II.— 55. 


r-  THE  LOPHOBEANCHIA. 

To  this  division,  so  called  on  account  of 
the  tufted  gills  of  the  species,  belongs  a  single 
family,  of  very  curious  formation,  hearing 
the  name  of  SeaSorse,  one  species  of  which 
is  found  in  Europe — the  Short-kosbd  Sba- 
HoRSE,  Si^ocampus  brevirostris.  These 
animals  have  a  head  of  the  shape  of  a  horse, 
and  a  long  tail  without  any  fin,  but  which 
is  used  by  the  fish  to  lay  hold  of  sea-weed 
1  the  tropics,  and  are  often  brought  home  by  sailors. 
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Mr  Y  rrell  des  hIp  t  osjecimet  suf  the  Short-nosed  8ea-Horse 
taken  m  England  they  were  about  five  inches  long,  and 
l>ein£;  put  mto  a  gUsa  vessel  an  am  about,  their  heads  in  a 
iertcd.1  position  ani  their  tails  readily  grasping  the  sea- 
1  put  into  the  viae  When  the  two  approached  each 
othei  they  >ften  tniiie  1  their  tails  together.  These  little 
fishes  aie  \ory  amu'^ing  in  aa  aquarium. 

ly  IS  the  preceding  belong  the  Pipe- 
Fishes,  which  Iiave  a  long,  eel-like  body,  with  the  jaws 
tube  nearly  cylindrical.     The  e^a  of 
cast  by  her  into  a  sort  of  false  belly  be- 
thej  ire  Iiatched,  and  here  they  occasionally 
take  refuge  like  young  opossums  !     So 
apt  are  they  to  take  to  this  retreat, 
that  if  the  parent  be  canght  and  the 
J  oung  fry  be  shaken  out  of  the  poueh, 
they  will  immediately  return  if  the 
tail  of  the  parent  bo  held  in  the  water. 
There  are  several  species :  the  Great 
PiPE-FisH,  Syngnaikus  ctcus,  which  is 
found  on  the  European  coasts,  ia  twelve 
to  eighteen  inches  long.     It  livea  on 
I  moUusfd,  xnds«imsh»izontally  or  perpendicularly,  in  every  atti- 

THE  AOANTHOPTEEA. 

This  sub  ordpr  \m  liides  those  of  the  Acantkopterygii  or  Spiny-finned  Fislies  of  Cnvicr,  wliich 
have  the  inferior  pharyngeal  bones  distinctly  sepai-ated.  The  rays  of  the  first  dorsal  fin  are 
always  spinous,  and  the  first  rays  of  the  other  fins,  excepting  the  caudal,  are  often  of  tlio  same 
structure.  The  number  of  iishes  belonging  to  this  division  is  very  great ;  we  shall  notice  them 
under  the  following  heads :  Aulostomidm,  Trigilidw  or  Cataphracta.,  Percidv^  Seicenid'^,  Sparid<e, 
Chxtodimtidw,  Teuthid<B,  Scombertdw,  XipMidm,  Coryphcenidfe,  NotacanthidiB,  C'epolidw,  Magi- 
lidw,  AnabatidcE,  ffohiidm,  Blenniidce,  and  Lopkiidce. 


tude  ot  lontortiiin 


THE  AULOSTOMIDJe. 


The  fishes  of  this  family,  whose  scientific 


its  flesh  IS  good ,  length  fiiemehesind  upward, 
piPB-FiBH,  Fistularia  serrata,  and  New  Yonh.  Th 


IS  pipe-moathed,  have  the  bones  of  the  face 
drawn  out  into  a  long  tube,  at  the  extrem- 
ity of  which  is  the  opening  of  tlie  month ; 
lituce  they  are  called  &a-iS«!pes,  Trumpet- 
F'ihi.s,  Bdlovis-Fishes,  &c.  There  are 
several  species,  mostly  inhabitants  of  the 
seas  of  warm  climates.  The  Common 
Trumpet  or  Bellows-Fish,  Ceniriscus  sco- 
lopax,  like  the  rest  of  the  family,  feeds  on 
minute  animals  found  among  scarweed ; 
the  coasts  of  Europe.  The  Tobaooo- 
FisH,  F.  iabacaria,  are  American  species. 


THE  TRIGILIDW  OR   CATAPHRACT.i, 

These  fishes  arc  noted  for  having  the  cheeks  covered  with  bony  plates,  and  the  head  is  usually 
more  or  less  armed  with  spines,  or  furnished  with  membraneous  appendages,  which  often  give 
them  a  singular  appearance.     The  fins  are  usually  greatly  developed. 

Genus  DAGTYLOPTERA :  Dactyloptera.—h\  the  species  of  this  genus,  the  pectoral  fins 
attain  such  a  length  as  to  enable  the  fiali  to  support  itself  in  the  air  for  a  short  time.     There  are 
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is :  the  Common  FLYrse  Gurnard 


a  inuliea  long  ;  it  feiscls  on  crustaoeous 


vill  point  m  t!ie  direction  from  whicli  the  wind 


r  Sea-Swallow,  D.  voUtans,  is  from  six  to  fifteen 
inches  long,  and  is  found  in  the  Mediterranean,  and 
also  in  the  Earopean  and  American  seas.      The 
.talin  h  found  in  the  Indian  seas.     These 
Flying-Fish,  and  perform  nearly  the 
in  the  air  as  the  true  flying-fish,  be- 
longing to  the  genus  Exoc<stiig,  which  we  shall 
descrihe. 
Gmy.s  TRIGLA:  Trigla.—Ta  this  belongs  the 
Red  or  Cuckoo  Gurkard,  T.  cuculus,  twelve  to 
jnimals;  spawns  in  May  or  June;  is  esteemed  for 
food;  taken  in  deep  water  with  a  trawl- 
net  ;  affords  excellent  amusement  in  fish- 
ing with  hand-lines;  common  in  Euro- 
pean and  American  waters. 

The  Sapphiwnb  Qornard,  T.  hhundo, 
is  two  feet  long,  and  is  common  in  the 
Mediterranean  and  other  Euiopean  wa- 
ters; its  flesh  is  good,  though  rather 
dry;  it  is  caught  with  long  lines,  called 
baiters.  In  England  it  has  the  popular 
name  of  Tub-Fii,h  or  Red  Tub. 

Otherspeciea  of  Gurnard  are  tlip  Piper, 
T.  lyra:  Grat  Gurnard,  T.  gumardus, 
and  Bloch's  Gurnard,  T.  Blochii:  all 
found  in  European  waters :  the  Streaker 
or  Banded  Gurnard,  T.  Uncaia- — Prio- 
notus  linealui  of  De  Kay — called  Sea- 
RMn,  Grimter,  &,a.\  common  in  Europe 
and  Ameiica, 

There  arc  two  or  three  American  spe- 
cies belonging  to  the  genus  Prionoius. 
Among  them  are  the  Web-finqbred 
Gurnard,  P.  Carolinun,  twelve  to  four- 
teen inches  long;  found  from  Nantucket 
to  the  Southern  seas:  also  the  Spinous 
Gurnard,  P.  tribulus,  eight  inches  long; 
found  from  New  York  to  Charleston,  and 
probably  exists  in  the  intertropical  seas. 
The  P.punctaius,  twelve  inches  long,  is 
found  in  the  waters  of  the  Antilles. 

Genus   COTTUS:     Cofjus.— This   in- 
cludes the  RiVKB  Bull-IIbai>  or  Miller's 
Thumb,    C  gobio,   four    or   five   inches 
long;  hides  in  the  water  among  loose 
stones ;  feeds  on  the  larvai  of  water-insects,  and 
the  ova  and  fry  of  fishes ;  is  very  voracious,  and 
easily    caught    with   a   hook  baited   with   red 
worm.      It  is  eaten  in  Italy,  and  in  Russia  is 
deemed  a  charm  against  fever;  it  is  also  used  as 
a  weather-vane  in  the  same  country,  it  being 
thought  that  if  suspended  by  a  thread  its  head 
ill  blow.     Common  in  the  European  seas. 
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The  Si 


iTiua,  C.  scorpivi,  is  five  to  eight  inches  long;  is  very 
voracious,  swima  rapidly,  and  is  found  under  stones 
and  seSrweed  along  the  European  shores.  They  are 
I  caught  in  trawl-nets,  but  are  of  no  value ;  on 
account  of  their  sharp  spines  they  are  carefully  hand- 
ed ;  common  in  European  and  American  watera. 

The  Father  Lasheb,   0.  ^wJa^ts— called  Lucky 

Proach  in  Scotland — is  six  to  twelve  inches  long ;  feeds 

on  small  erustaeea  and  young  blennies;  when  touched 

it  sets  out  its  numerous  spines,  and  assumes  a  most 

threatening  appearance.     Found  in  European  waters, 

and  is  common  on  the  British  coasts.     It  will  live  a 

long  time  out  of  water,  but  taken  irom  the  sea  and 

put  into  fresh  water,  it  dies  immediately.     In  Green- 

jnd  it  grows  to  a  large  size,  and  is  much  esteemed 

3r  soup. 

Tlie  FouR-HORNKD  Coirua,  C.  quadricornis,  called 

also  Greenland  Bull-Head  or  Greenland  Sculpin,  is 

THE  FATHER  LASHEE.  ^'^  *"  cigfat  iuches  loug,  feeds  on  young  gobies, 

which  it  catches  by  lying  in  ambush  among  stones 

)r  sea-weeds.     It  is  chiefly  used  as  bait  for  fishing;  common  in  European  and  American  seas. 

The  CoMMon  Bull-Head,  C.  Virginianus,  is  regarded  by  fishermen  with  aversion,  on  account 

of  its  revolting  appearance,  but  it  is  not 

a  bad  article  of  food ;  it  is  common  on 

our  coasts,  and  bears  the  popular  namo 

of  Sculpin,  Sea-Robin,   Sea-Toad,  and 

Pig  Fish,  the  latter  from  its  croaking 

noise  ivhen  drawn  out  of  the  water. 

Other  American  species  are  the  Bra- 
zen Bull  Heah    C  tvneui  -»nd  Sbooth- 
pROWBD  Bull  HE4n    C  Mich  Hii,  &c 
;]       I  I     gs  the   Anit  En  Bull  Head,  A. 
En    pci       notpd   for    I  e  ng    completely 
0  ered   w  th    homy    s  ales      It   has    in 
Engh  d  the  name  of  Poj/e  and  in  Scot- 
Ian  1   the  vj  o  s   t  tie     oi  S  a  Poacher, 
PI    I    and  \oUe      It  s  co         n  on  all 
tl  e    oists  of  E  roj  e  and  (      e  la    1. 

Oen  s  SEE  \STES  Seba  s  —To  this 
belongs  the  Beroylt,  S.JVorvegicus,  some- 
times called  Red  Sea-Perch;  it  is  twelve 
to  twenty-four  inches  long ;  found  in  the 
northern  seas,  south  to  the  coast  of  Maeag- 
chusetts ;  is  tolerable  food ;  the  spines  are 
used  in  Greenland  for  needles. 

(?rawsGASTER08TEL'S:  Gaslerosteus. 
— This  includes  the  Sticklebacks,  of  which 
theie  are  several  species.  They  are  of 
smill  size,  usually  four  or  five  inches  long, 
but  are  very  interesting,  inasmuch  aa  they 
a}  proach  the  birds  in  the  art  with  which 
fh  J  luild  their  nests  and  the  care  they 
tails  pntuch  up  n  the  male,  who  defends  his  domicile 


Genus    ASPIDOPUOE  US      4j    l^l 


take  of  the  effgs  ind  young      Thi  \%\ 
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with  the  greatest  courage,  and  even 
this  is  the  more  remarkable  as  there 
in  his  offspring  than  to  see  that  the 


The  FiFTBBH-spiNBD  STICKLEBACK,  G.  spinacMa, 
long.     It  is  very  voracious,  and 


takes  care   of  the  young  fry  when  they  are   hatched.     All 

are  few  instances  in  which  a  fish  shows  any  further  interest 

in  a  suitable  place.     Another  curious 

fact  in  reg;ard  to  these  fishes  is,  that  under 

the  influence  of  terror  their  skin  turns 

suddenly  pale. 

The  Common  EuROPBAif  Stickleback, 
G.  trachurus,  three  inches  long,  is  found 
both  in  salt  and  fresh  water.    It  so  abonnds 
in  the  sluggish  streams  and  pools  of  the 
Lincolnshire  fens  of  England,  that  it  is 
sometimes  used  for  manure, 
marine  species,  and  is  five  to  eight  inches 
inches  long  being  put  into  a  pail  of  water  with  an  eel 
three  inches  long,   immediately  swal- 
lowed all  but  the  tail ;  it  was  obliged, 
however,  after  a  time    to  disgorge  it 
in  a  half-digested  state.     Common  in 
European  waters. 

There  are  several  species  of  this 
genus  on  our  coasts;  among  them  ai'c 
the  Two-spiHED  Stickleback,  G.  Ua- 
cuUatus,  two  to  three  inches  long;  the 
New  York  Stickleback,  G.  neobor- 
acencis,  nearly  of  the  same  size ;  the 
FouR-spiNBD  Stickleback,  G.  quad- 
racui,  and  the  M\ny-spined  Stickleback,   G.  occidentalis,  both  somewhat  smaller. 

THE   PERCIDJE. 

Tliis  is  a  very  extensive  family,  comprising  many  of  the  fishes  most  esteemed  for  the  table. 
They  have  a  lai^e  mouth  armed  with  numerous  small  teeth,  among  which  a  few  larger  fangs  are 
often  present.  The  fins  are  well  developed,  the  ventrals  placed  either  on  the  breast  or  throat,  and 
the  sliin  clothed  with  ctenoid  scales. 

I  several  species  abounding  in  the  seas  and  fresh 
wateiTi  of  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  Com- 
Perch  of  Europe,  P.  Jluviatilis,  is  one 
Lt  the  best  and  handsomest  of  the  fresh 
water  hshes  of  that  quarter  of  the  globe. 
The  Ambmcan  Yellow  Perch,  P.Jla- 
isverycloselyallied  to  the  preceding; 
it  IS  si\  to  twelve  inches  long,  sides  yellow, 
with  SIX  to  eight  dark  vertical  bands  over 
the  "atuX  It  is  common  in  our  lakes  and 
ponds,  and,  as  it  bites  freely,  is  a  favorite 
with  young  anglers.  It  sometimes  reaches 
a  weight  of  three  pounds  It  is  easily  tranaported  in  water  from  one  place  to  another,  and  has 
been  introduced  into  numerous  lakes  and  ponds  in  the  United  States,  where  it  did  not  originally 
exist.     There  are  several  other  American  species,  all  bearing  a  resemblance  to  the  preceding. 

Genua  LUCIOPERCA :  Ludoperca,  includes  the  Sander,  L.  Sandra,  of  a  more  elongated  form 
than  the  perch,  and  greatly  valued  for  the  table.  It  att^s  the  length  of  three  or  four  feet ; 
found  in  Germany  and  Eastern  Europe. 

The  American  Sander,  L.  Americana,  the  ComvKm.  Pike  or  Pickerel  of  the  great  lakes,  and 
(rften  called  the   Yellov)  Pike  Perch,    Ohio  Perch,    Glass  Eye,  Ohio  Sainton,   &e.,  is  about 


Genus  PEKCA :  Perca.— To  this 
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fourteen  inches  long ;  ia  esteemed  for  the  tabic ;  frequents  rapids  and  falls  near  raill-dams ;  bites 
strongly  at  the  hook,  especially  at  evening.  It  is  very  abundant  in  the  rivers  and  lakes  from 
the  Ohio  northward  to  the  Fur  Countries. 
The  Gray  Pike-Pbrch,  L.grisea,  is  smaller 
than  the  preceding;  found  in  the  same 
waters.  TheCiNADiiN  Sander,  L.  Cana- 
densis, is  fourteen  inches  long,  and  found 
in  the  St.  Lawrence. 

€fenm  ACEBINA:    Jcerina.—To  this 

i  the  Ruffe,  or  Pope,  A.  vulgaris, 

,  European    species,  six  to  eight  inches 

long,  closely  resembling  the   perch,  and 

valued  for  its  flesh. 

Genus  LABRAX:  Lahrax. — To  this 
>ng  the  greatest  delicacies  of  the  table. 
The  Bass  of  Europe,  L.  lupus,  some- 
times called  Sba-Pbbch,  and  Sea-Dace 
in  England,  is  one  to  three  feet  long, 
jnd  has  been  celebrated  from  the  time 
of  Aiiatotle  for  Its  richness  and  flavor. 
It  abounds  m  the  Mediterranean,  and 
ilso  on  the  British  coasts,  w!iere  it  is 
t^Len  with  ttawl-nets,  and  a]so  by  an. 
ghng  at  floo  1  tide  with  a  long  rod  and 

THE   EUBOPEAM   BA^  StrOUg  hne. 

The  species  of  Bass  in  this  country  are 
The  Striped  Sba-Bass,  L.  lineatus,  is  from  one  to  four  feet  long,  brown  above  and 
silvery  beneath.  It  is  taken  by  nets,  as  well  as  the  hook  and  line,  and  affords  excellent  sport. 
Oar  markets  are  well  sapplied  with  it  throughout  the  year.  It  is  distributed  along  our  coasts 
from  Delaware  to  Massachusetts,  and  bears  the  different  names  of  Roeh-Fisk  and  Bar-Fish.  It 
ascends  the  rivers  to  breed  in  spring,  and  often  takes  reftige  in  them  during  the  winter ;  it 
is,  however,  chiefly  caught  between  the  beach  and  the  outer  bar  that  runs  along  the  shore. 
They  are  bold,  ravenous,  and  powerful  fish,  biting  voraciously  at  almost  every  sort  of  bait ; 
soft-crab,  clams,  and  small  Crustacea  are,  however,  generally  preferred.  They  sometimes  attain 
the  weight  of  seventy  pounds.     The  smaller  fishes,  however,  are  most  esteemed  for  the  table. 

There  ai-e  several  other  American  species  of  Bass.  The  Ruddv  Bass,  L.  rufua,  eight  to  ten 
inches  long,  is  common  in  the  markets  of  New  York.  The  Lfttlb  White  Bass,  L.pallidus, 
often  called  Salt-  Water  Perch,  is  five  to  six  inches  long.  The  Small  Black  Bass,  L.  ni/jricans,  is 
six  to  twelve  inches  long;  and  the  Whitb  Lake-Bass,  L.  albidus,  ten  to  eighteen  inches  long. 
The  latter  is  abundant  in  Lake  Eric. 

The  Black  Hunow  or  Black  Bass,  Haro  niffricans,  fifteen  to  twenty  inches  long,  abounding 
in  the  waters  of  Western  New  York  and  in  the  St.  Lawrence,  is  a  fine  species,  giving  great 

sport  to  the  angler,  and  valued  for  the 

The  Black  Sea-Bass,  Cmtropristei 
niffrieans,  is  sis  to  ten  inches  long,  sa- 
vory, and  delicate ;  found  on  our  coasts ; 
abundant  near  Martha's  Vineyard. 

The  Growler,  Gri/stes  salmoides,  six 
to  twenty-four  inches  long,  is  excellent 
food ;  found  along  our  sea-eoasts.  In 
South  Carolina  it  is  called  Trout. 

Genua  SEREANTJS:    Serranus. — 
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Tliis  includes  several  species,  among  which  is  the  Dusky  SEsitAiJca  or  Dusky  Perch,  S.  giffa^, 
common  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  occasionally  found  on  the  shores  of  Northern  Europe ;  it 
weighs  from  twenty  to  forty  pounds;  its  flesh  is  in  some  estimation  as  food. 

The  Stone  Bass,  S.  Couckii,  is  noted  for  following  pieces  of  drift  wood,  which  it  finds  in  the 
sea;  it  is  rare,  hut  is  sometimes  taken  on  the  British  coasts. 

The  Gkopeb,  S.  erythrogaster,  is  two  to  three  feet  long ;  olive-brown  above,  red  beneath.  It 
is  brought  into  the  markets  along  our  Atlantic  coast,  but  its  flesh  is  tough  and  little  prized. 

Genus  CENTRARCHUS :  Gentrarclius.—To  this  belong  a  number  of  small  fishes,  as  the 
Fresh-Water  Bass,  C.  (eneus.  Black  Fresh-Water  Bass,  Cfaeciatus,  &o. 

Genus  TRACHINUS :  Trachinus.— This  includes  the  Great  Wkkver,  T.  Draco,  called  Stiw/- 
Bull,  Setb-Cat,  Chanticleer,  &c.,  in  Eng- 
land. It  is  about  twelve  inolies  long, 
p  water,  and  is  noted  for  in- 
u  fiicting  serious  wounds  with  its  spines  if 
carelessly  handled.  The  flesh  is  good. 
Another  species  is  the  Lesser  Wbbver, 
T.  vipera :    both  are  common  in  Enro- 

;ieril  species,  called  Mullets,  greatly  esteemed 
by  epicures.  In  ancient  Home  enormous 
prices  were  paid  for  them ;  one  weighing  five 
or  sis  pounds  was  sometimes  sold  for  two  hun- 
dred dollars;  the  Striped  Red  Muli-et,  M. 
surmuletus,  weighs  from  two  to  six  pounds; 
's  abundant,  and  again  it  is 
1  the  London  markets 
throughout  the  year.  It  feeds  at  great 
depths,  and  is  aided  in  its  seai-ch  for  food  by 
two  long  feelers  depending  from  the  lower 
jaw.  It  is  generally  taken  with  the  trawl-net.  There  are  other  foreign  species.  The  American 
mullets  belong  to  the  genus  Mugil,  and  will  be  hereafter  noticed. 

Genus  SPHYR^NA :  Spkyrtena.— To  this  belongs  the  Common  Sphyr^ha,  S.  vulgaris :  it 
is  two  to  three  feet  long,  of  a  shiny  bronzed  or  bluish-b!ack  color.  The  fluid  called  £!ssence 
d' Orient,  used  in  the  manufaeture  of  artificial  pearls,  is  prepared  from  the  scales  of  this  fish, 
together  with  the  minute  silvery  particles  of  the  air-bladder.  This  manufaetnre  is  carried  on 
extensively  at  Rome.  The  body  of  the  pearis  is  of  alabaster ;  these  are  dipped  in  the  fiuid,  and 
when  dried  have  all  the  shining  gloss  of  true  pearls. 


This  family  embraces  many  spi 


THE   aCI^SID^. 

of  large,  powerful, 
b  \  clones  tl     Ma     1 


posed  to  be  c'ipable  of  cunnt,  the  wlii' 
were  called  Coltc-&tonei  and  » 


,nd  rapacious  fishes. 

S     g    I    fut       \tetlng  found 

tie  E  ropea       ater    an  J  com 

n    the    Med  terrinean       It 

s    n    shoals    e-ich   utter  ng  ^ 

I,      t  ni,  no   e      It     as  greatly  e 

t         d  by  the  ep      res  of  a  c  ent 

1       e      "tt  hen  ca  ^,1 1  by  the  h  h 

e       ti    st    tjglss   ire    so      o 

1  nt    s      net  mes  to  knock  a  m  n 

down.     The  bones  of  the  ear  are 

lery  large,  and  were  formerly  sup- 

a  they  were  presented.     Hence  they 

s  amulets. 
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Gmus  LEIOSTOMUS :  Leiostomus.— This  includes  the  Sea-Chub  or  Lafayette,  L.  obligum, 
six  to  eight  inches  long;  delicious  for  the  table;  common  on  our  southern,  coast. 

Genus  0T0LITHU8 :  Ololithus. — This  includes  the  Weak  Fish  or  Squbtbauoub,  0.  re^alis, 
one  to  two  feet  long,  sometimes  weighing  thirty  pounds ;  it  is  tolerable  food,  and  is  much  angled 
for  on  oui'  coasts;  found  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Golf  of  St.  Lawrence. 

Genus  COR  VINA :  Corvina. — To  this  belongs  the  Lake  Shkep's-Hbab,  C.  oecala,  twelve  to 
eighteen  inches  long;  is  indifferent  food;  fouud  in  Lake  Erie. 

The  Branded  Corvina,  C.  ocelhta,  one  to  three  feet  long,  is  a  beautiful  species,  and  highly 
relished;  found  on  our  Atlantic  coast.  At  the  South  it  is  called  £ass,  at  New  Orleans,  Eed 
Fish. 

The  Malashbbany,  C.  Riehardsonii,  is  one  to  two  feet  long :  common  in  Lake  Huron,  where 
it  is  greatly  prized  for  food,  and  where  it  is  called  Black  Shbbp's-Head. 

Qenu»  TJMBKINA  :  Umbrina. — This  includes  the  Bearded  Umerina,  U.  vulgaris,  two  to 
three  feet  long,  and  sometimes  weighing  forty  pounds ;  the  flesh  is  white  and  good  :  common  on 
the  coasts  of  France,  Spain,  and  Italy.  The  Kino-Fish,  U.  nebulosa,  Bometimes  called  the  Ber- 
muda TPXiim^,  is  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  long ;  found  along  our  coasts;  abundant  at  the  south. 

Genus  POGONIAS  ;  Pogoniaa. — To  this  belongs  the  Bio  Drum,  P.  chromis,  two  to  four  feet 
long,  and  sometimes  weighing  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds  ;  the  young  are  delicate  food,  the 
old  are  coarse  ;  found  on  the  coast  from  New  York  to  Florida. 

There  are  several  other  American  genera  of  the  family  Scitenidte. 

THE   SPARID^. 

This  family  includes  several  valuable  species,  European  and  American,  all  living  in  the  sea. 
Genus  CHRYSOPHRYS  :  Chrysoplirys.—Thk  includes  the  Gilt-Head,  C.  aurata,  twelve 
inches  long;  abundant  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  found  on  the  coasts  of  Africa 
and  Europe,  from  France  to  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  It  frequents  deep  water  on 
bold  rocky  coasts,  and  is  occasionally 
taken  both  by  nets  and  lines. 

The  AouLEATED  Gilt-Head,  C.aculeata, 
is  twelve  to  twenty-four  inches  long;  found 
on  oar  coast. 

Genus  PAGRUS:    Pagrus.—to  thb 
belong  the  Braize  or  Becker,  P    i  u! 
garis,  very  voracious ;  foun  I  m  the  Euro 
pean  seas;  and  the  Eia  Porgee,  P.  argyrops,  eight  to  twelve  inches  long;  of  CKccUent  flavor, 
e  Ctd  to  Ch  11  lest  n 

fiientts  PAGELLUS  Pagdlus  — 
This  includes  the  SeaBre\m  P 
centrodontus. — This  feeds  on  fish  as 
well  as  sea-weed ;  it  is  not  much  es- 
teemed for  eating;  common  in  the 


Genm  CANTHARUS :  Cantha- 
ras.  —  This  includes  the  Blaok- 
Bream,  C.  griseus,  twelve  to  fifteen 
inches  long,  feeding  like  the  pre- 
ceding; found  in  the  European  seas. 

Genus  SARGUS :  Sargus.—Tlas 
includes  the  Sheep's  Head,  S.  ovis, 
les,  with  brassy  tints  on  the  back; 


from  the  resemblance   of  the  mouth  and   teeth  to  those  of  a  sheep.     It  if 
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taken  with  hook  and 


deep  water  on  our  eoaat-.;  is  t.liy  and  wary,  and  battles  bravely 
when  caught.  It  is  sometimes  taken 
Tvith  the  line  in  the  shallow  hays  of  Long 
Island  Its  flesh  is  in  the  very  first  rank 
witli  epicures.  Its  range  is  from  Gape 
Coci  to  the  Mississippi. 

The  Sand  Porbee,  S.  arenosus,  six 
mihes  long,  is  palatable  food;  caught 
U]  stmcs  on  tlie  south  side  of  Long  Island 
Sound. 

Thu  Rhomboidal  Pobgeb,  :iS'.  rhom- 
boides,  is  three  to  five  inches  long,  and  is 
commoa  on  our  southern  coast. 

THE   CH.iETODONTID^. 

This  is  a  very  numerous  family,  the 
species  being  generally  of  small  size ;  the 
form  is  exceedingly  compressed,  the  body 
wide  and  short,  resembling  that  of  the  flat- 
fishes, though  they  swim  upright  in  the 
water;  the  eyes  are  placed  on  each  side  of 
the  head,  and  both  sides  of  the  body  are 
THs  BUCK  DaKAM.  Similarly  colored.     The  mouth  is  usually 

small  and  furnished  with  bristle-like  teeth. 
They  are  generallj  delicate  and  well  fiavored,  and  are  noted  for  the  brilliancy  of  their  coloring. 

Genus  BKAMA  Biama. — This  includes  the  Ray's  Bream,  .B.-ffiait,  from  one  foot  to  two  feet 
six  inches  long ;  common  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  occasionally  found  in  the  British  seas.  Its 
flesh  is  highly  esteemed.     It  is  the  only  European  species. 

Genus  CHjETODON:   Chcetodon. — This  includes  the  Wandering  Ch..etodon,  C.vagabundus, 

twelve  inches  long,  body  of  a  pale 
yellow  color,  with  numerous  oblique, 
brownish-purple  lines.  Inhabits  the 
coasts  of  Ceylon, 

Qcnus  Chelmob  :  Okelmon. — To 
this  belongs  the  Fly-Shooter,  C.  ros- 
tratui,  inhabiting  the  fi'esh  waters  of 
India  and  the  Asiatic  Islands.  It  feeds 
upon  insects,  and  is  i-cmarkable  for  its 
mode  of  procuring  them.  When  it 
observes  a  fly,  or  any  other  insect  on 
a  weed,  or  hovering  over  the  water, 
it  ejects  a  little  drop  through  its  tu- 
bular snout  with  inch  precision  as 
frequentlj  to  disable  the  little  animil 
so  thit  it  tails  into  the  witer  ind  is 
1  vouied  In  countries  whLrt,  this 
fish  abounds,  A  is  fie^iuently  kept  m 
vessels  it  water  and  affoids  much 
enteitainment  bj  the  dettentj  dis 
played  m  shooting  at  the  Ails  which 
are  placed  on  the  vessel  for  the  purpose ;  it  generally  appio^ches  t  within  five  oi  si\  inches 
before  the  drop  of  water  is  ejected.  A  Javanese  species,  the  TomUs  jaculator,  exhibits  the  same 
Vol.  II.— 56 
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lutli  with  the  lofter  jaw  consiierally  projecting;  it  tiirowa  a 
__^___^^_^  large  jet  ot  water  witli  such  force  and  pre- 

cision IS  almost  invariably  to  bring  down 
a  fly  at  the  distance  of  two  or  tliree  feet. 
The  (JmusEPHlPPUS:  Ephippas.— 
liitiude*  the  Band  ED- Ephi  FPUS,  E./aber, 
five  to  eighteen  inches  long.  It  ap- 
pears occasionally  in  great  numbers  on  our 
I  oasts  during  summer.  The  fishermen  c^l 
it  Three  tailed  Sheep'sSead  and  Three- 
laded  Porffee  In  South  Carolina  it  is 
i-iXlt  d  Artgel  Fish  Its  range  extends  from 
New  Yoik  to  Rio  Janeiro. 

The  Moon  Fish,  E.  gigas,  is  fifteen 
im  lies  long,  and  has  the  same  geograph- 
ical distribution  as  the  preceding.  The 
body  IS  of  an  oblong  oval;  the  scales 
laige  the  teeth  conical,  bristly,  and  in 
numerous  senes  The  color  is  dai'k  bluish 
brown,  mth  metalhi  refer  tions,  the  «ides  of  the  head  ire  tinged  with  lustrous  green, 

0env  PIMPLEPTERITS  PiwulepUrus  ^To  this  belongs  the  Razob-Fish,  P.  Boacii,  six 
inches  Icng  the  tiim  of  thi  bodi  is  oial,  the  color  bu'wniah,  with  faint  longitudinal  hues; 
found  on  our  northern  coiat'i 

THE   TEUTHID^ 

This  includes  a  small  number  of  bshe'i,  all  inhabitants  of  hot  chtnatea,  remarkable  for  having 
the  sides  of  the  tail  armed  either  with  sharp  pnckles  oi  a  latge  curbed  spine.  They  are  also 
noted  as  being  heibivorous  fishes,  and  feeding  on  =ea  weed  TJie  speeies  with  spinous  tails,  if 
incautiously  handled,  mfliot  severe  woundi  on  their  captori  The  Subgbon,  Aeanthui-us  chirur- 
ffKS  a  West  Indian  species,  recened  its  popular  name  fioni  its  dangerous  qualities  in  this  respect. 

THE   SCOMBERID^ 

This  great  family  includes  two  divisions,  all  of  which  live  in  the  sea,  and  are  of  predaceout 
liabits.  In  the  first  division  the  body  is  short, 
broad,  and  compressed,  presenting  a  resemblance 
to  the  Ohcetodontidm.  Jn  the  other  the  form  is 
more  attenuated.  Of  the  first  the  Blcphari^ 
may  be  taken  as  a  type ;  of  the  last,  the  Mach- 

Genus  BLEPIIAEIS:  Bleplmris.—Ttm  in- 
cludes the  Hair-finned  Blbphabib,  B.  erinitui, 
five  to  six  inches  long ;  bluisb-whitc  above,  shiny 
beneath  ;  found,  though  rarely,  on  the  American 
coast. 

Cfeniis  ZEUS;  Zeus. — This  includes  the  John 
DoREB,  Z,  faber ;   average  weight  five  pounds ; 
found  on  the  European  coasts,  and  celebrated  for 
the  delicacy  of  its  flesL      This  fish,  having  a 
THE  BLEPH«Kis.  goldeu  spot  ou  each  side  of  it,  contends  with  the 

haddock  for  the  honor  of  bearing  tho  marks  of 
St.  Peter's  fingers,  each  being  supposed  to  liave  been  that  out  of  whose  mouth  the  apostle  took 
the  tribute-money,  leaving  on  its  sides  in  proof  of  the  identity,  the  marks  of  his  finger  and 
thumb.  There  is  another  origin  assigned  to  the  golden  spots;  an  old  legend  says  that  St. 
Christopher,  in  wading  through  an  arm  of  the  sea,  bearing  our  Saviour,  caught  a  Doree,  and 


,-.<«r^ 
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perpetual  memonal  of  the  fact.  PioLdbly  the  name  of 
this  fish  is  derived  trom  the  French,  wlio 
caJl  it  Jatine  Doree,  i  efernng  to  its  pecu- 
liar golden-yellow  color 

CfeMs  CAPEOS  Ca^ot —-This  in- 
diidps  the  BoAB-FisH,  C.  afer,  six  to  eight 
inthLslong;  found  in  the  European,  seas. 

Ge«us  LAMPEIS:  Lompris.~Thh 
includes  the  Op  ah,  L.  attains,  a  beauti- 
ful and  rave  species,  found  on  the  Euro- 
pL^n  ooasts.  One  was  taten  at  Dieppe 
seveial  years  ago,  four  feet  six  inches  long, 
ind  weighing  one  hundred  and  forty 
pounds. 

(7wM»  CAEANX :  Caranx.~Thm  in- 
'  ludei  the  Scad,  C,  traekums,  fifteen  to 
twenty  inches  long;  caught  in  great  num- 
bers on  the  coast  of  Ireland,  and  com- 
mon on  the  British  coast ;  also  in  the 
Mediterranean,  It  resembles  the  com- 
mon mackerel,  but  is  much  inferior,  and 
hence  is  very  generally  called  Horse- 
Mackerel. 

Genus  OENTEOLOPHUS :  Centro- 
lophus. — This  includea  the  Europban 
Black-Fi9h,  C.  pompilus,  two  to  three 
feet  long,  remarkable  for  its  swiftness 
and  voracity ;  the  color  is  black,  the  body 
covered  with  minute  scales.  It  is  a  rare 
species,  found  in  the  European  seas. 

Genus  SCOMBER:  Scombe}-. —Ilih 
includes  the  Common  Mackerel,  S. 
seomber,  which  is  eaten  both  tresh  and 
salted,  and  is  caught  in  immense  num- 
bers in  Europe  and  America.  It  is  four- 
teen to  twenty  inches  long,  weighing 
from  one  to  two  pounds ;  the  shape  is 
elongated  and  spindle-like ;  the  colors 
brilliant  and  beantifnl.  It  usually  spawns 
during  the  months  of  May  and  June,  and 
it  13  n  hen  approaching  the  shores  in  vast 
shoals  for  this  purpose,  that  they  are 
pnncipally  taken  Tlie  most  common 
mode  in  which  the  fishing  is  carried  on 
m  Englai  d  la  1  j  means  of  long  drift- 
eU  which  often  extend  for  neai'ly  a  mUe 
m  length  des  ending  into  the  water  to  a 
d(,pth  1  ilout  fwei  ty  teet.  These  nets 
art  let  do\sn  iito  the  water  at  nightfall, 
and  left  m  position  all  night,  suspended 
to  a  stout  rope,  which  is  supported  at 
one  eitremitv  by  a  large  buoy,  and  at  the  other  attached  to  the  fishing-boat.  The  meshes  of 
the  net  are  just  Iwge  enough  to  allow  the  fish  to  paM  through  at  the  pectoral  fins,  so  that  when 
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they  have  advanced  thi 


dred  vessels  are  sometimes  engaged  ii 
sand  barrels  are  taken. 
Tlie  Fall  Ma< 


•pcnded  in  th  nit  witliout  the  power  of  escap- 
jng,  either  by  retracing  their  course  or 
]iie^^ing  the  thick  part  of  their  bodies 
thiough  the  obstacle.  In  the  morning 
the  nets  aie  hauled  in,  and  the  fish  de- 
tached from  them,  and  in  this  manner 
vast  quantities  are  taljen.  The  mackerel 
is  also  captfired  by  surrounding  the 
=hoih  with  a  large  deep  net  or  seine, 
which  11  afterward  closed  at  the  bottom, 
oi  hauled  to  the  shore;  and  a  considerable 
nnmb«r  are  taken  with  the  hook  and  line. 
It  i-f  a  \  oracious  fish,  feeding  principally  on 

~^  ■•in  ill  fish  and  the  fry  of  lai^er  epociea. 

'  The  Ambricah  Spbino  Mackerel,  S. 

icinahs  of  Mitthill,  is  probably  the  same 
■■peLies  as  the  preceding,  The  number 
oi  this  taken  in  our  waters  is  immense  ; 
on  the  loasta  of  Massachusetts  two  hun- 
Lerel  fishents,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 


abundant 


I  onr  seas ;  some  authors  regard 
it  as  the  young  of  the  preceding. 

The  Spanisk-Mackbrel,  S.  colias, 
is  greatly  esteemed  for  the  table ;  it 
is  smaller  than  the  spring  mackerel; 
common  in  Eui'ope ;  the  same,  or  a 
very  similar  species,  is  found,  though 
not  abundantly,  on  our  coasts. 

Gmus  THYNNUS:  Tkynnm.— 
This  includes  the  Common  Tunny  op 
EuBOPB  T  vulgaits,  a  large  species, 
four  to  twenty  feet  long,  and  some 
timts  weighing  i  thousand  pounds 
It  IS  lound  m  the  European  seas, 
but  18  most  common  lu  the  Mediter 


uight  m  hrge 


numbeis  Tht,  nets  used 
laige  and  strong,  led  one  of  them 
costs  si\  thou>!and  dollirs  Thii  fish 
has  been  celebrated  for  the  table  since 
and  is  not  uncommon  in  the  markets 
of  our  principal  northern  cities. 

The  BoHiTO,  or  Stripe D-BBLLi ED  Tunny, 
T.  jtelamy^,  resembles  the  preceding  in 
form,  but  is  seldom  moi-e  than  thirty  inches 
long.  It  is  extensively  distributed,  being 
most  common  in  the  tropical  seas,  but  is 
still  met  with  on  the  coasts  of  Europe 
and  North  America.  It  is  said  to  rival 
the  dorado  in  its  perpetual  chase  of  the 
flying-fish.  There  are  one  or  two  other 
also  sometimes  called  Bonito, 
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the  PiLOT-FisH,  iV.  ductor,  noted  for  its 
habit  of  accompanying  ships  for  weeks 
together ;  the  ancients  even  asserted 
that  it  pointed  out  the  proper  course  to 
when  ho  was  at  a  loss  how 
leaving  him  when  he  had 
arrived  in  sight  of  the  desired  haven. 
It  appears  probable;  however,  that  the 
Pilot-Fish  only  attends  the  voyager  for 
the  sake  of  the  numerous  pieces  of  food 
which  are  constantly  being  thrown  overboard;  and  a  community  of  feeling  in  this  respect  may 
perhaps  acconnt  for  the  frequent  association  of  the  Pilot-Fish  and  the  Shark.  It  is,  however,  a 
general  opinion  among  navigators  that  the  Pilot-Fish  really  attends  upon  the  Shark  as  a  guide; 
and  an  instance  has  been  related  in  which  two  of  them  led  a  shark  to  a  baited  hoot  that  had  been 
thrown  out  for  him.  Another  observer,  however,  states  that  he  saw  a  shark,  which  was  inclined 
to  swallow  a  bait  put  out  for  idm,  prevented  ftom  doing  so  by  one  after  another  of  four  Pilot- 
Fishes  which  accompanied  him  ;  and  that  when  at  length  the  shark  had  swallowed  the  tempting 
morsel  and  was  being  hauled  out  of  the  water,  one  of  his  diminutive  friends  clung  to  his  side  for 
some  little  time.  Colonel  Hamilton  Smith  also  states  that  he  had  witnessed  a  similar  circum- 
stance. The  Pilot-Fish  attains  a  length  of  about  a  foot.  It  is  somewhat  of  the  mackerel  form, 
of  a  silvery-gray  color,  bluish  on  the  back,  and  adorned  with  five  dark  blue  bands,  which  go 
round  the  whole  body.  Its  flesh  is  said  to  be  very  good.  It  is  extensively  distributed  through- 
out the  Atlantic,  and  is  said  to  be  occasionally  seen  on  our  coasts. 

The  Nbw  Yohk  Pilot-Fish,  iV.  Novehoraeensis^  resembles  the  preceding,  and  may  be  of  the 


THE  XIPHIIDJE. 


This  family  includes  several  species  called  Swobd-Fisbes. 

Qeniis  XIPHIAS:  Xiphias. — This  includes  the  Common  SwoRn-FiSH,X.  gladius;  it  is  twelve 
to  twenty  feet  long,  and  has  the  upper  jaw  prolonged  into  a  long,  bony,  spear-like  weapon.  It 
is  most  prodaeeoua  in  its  habits,  employing  its  spear  for  the  destrnotion  of  the  laiger  fishes.  It 
is  even  said  to  attack  whales.  Its  activity  and  strength  are  very  great ;  and  it  has  been  known 
to  stiike  at  ships  passing  through  the  water,  and  to  bury  its  weapon  in  their  timbers.  Cuvier 
states  that  a  parasitic  crustacean  buries  itself  in  the  flesh  of  the  sword-fish,  and  torments  it  to 
such  a  d^ree  that  it  will  sometimes  rush  upon  the  shore ;  the  same  cause  of  irritation  may 
e  something  to  do  with  its  suicidal  attacks  upon  such  a  very  unequal  antagonist  as  a 
This  species  is  found  in  European  and  North  American  waters ;  the  seas  of  tropical  climates 
contain  several  othei's.     Their  flesh  is  said  to  bo  exceedingly  good,  especially  when  young. 


TIIE  CORYPH^Nin^. 

cies,  the  Dorado,    Ooryphcei 


This  includes,  among  other  species,  the  Dorado,  Ooryphcena  kippurus,  sometimes  called 
Dolphin,  noted  for  its  beautiful  metallic  tints,  the  swiftness  of  its  course,  and  for  the  per- 
petual war  of  destruction  which  it  wages  against  the  flying-fisL  It  is  about  five  feet  long,  the 
back  bluish,  the  body  yellow,  the  whole  spotted  with  darker  hues.  When  in  the  water  it  pre- 
sents a  splendid  golden  luster,  which  rapidly  vanishes  when  taken  out  of  its  natural  element. 
This  fish  is  common  in  the  tropical  seas  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  BoTiLB-HEADED  DoLPHiN,  0.  ffloUceps,  resembles  the  preceding,  and  has  been  taken  on 
our  coasts. 

THE  NOTACANTHID^. 

This  family  includes  several  species  of  fishes  which  have  an  elongated,  eeblike  form,  the  hinder 
extremity  being  usually  surrounded  \iy  the  same  continuous  fin  that  is  characteristic  of  the  eels. 
The  whole  surfece  is  covered  with  small  cycloid  scales.  Most  of  the  species  inhabit  the  tropical 
regions,  some  living  in  salt  and  some  in  fresh  water.  One  species,  the  Noiacantkus  nasus,  is 
found  in  the  Arctic  Ocean. 
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THE   CEPOHDjE, 


This  family  includes  several  species  of  a 


N^^^S^ii 


ipressed  form,  and  called  Rihbon-Fishes. 
GenuB  GYMNET11TJ8 :  Qynmeirug. 
— -Tliis  includes  Bank's  Gymnbtrus, 
G.  Bankni,  ten  to  twelve  feet  long, 
and  less  than  three  inches  thick.  It  is 
of  a  beautiful  silvery  color,  ■with  a  ievi 
blackish  streaks  and  spots.  It  is  found 
in  the  European  seas. 

Hawken's  Gtmbbtrus,  0.  Hawk- 
enii,  eight  to  ten  feet  long,  depth  ten 
in  ;  found  in  the  European  seas. 

The  Deal-Fibh,  (?.  Arcticus,  is  fonr 
to  six  feet  long,  breadth  eight  inches, 
thickness  one  inch;  found  in  the  North 
Atlantic,  and  has  been  taken  on  the 
British  coasts.  It  is  called  Vaagmaer 
in  Iceland. 

The  Scabbard -Fish,  Lepidopus  ar- 

gyreus,  is  four  to  six  feet  long,  and  swims 

with  great  swiftness :  the  skin  is  smooth, 

except  a  few  scales  in  place  of  the  ventral 

fins  ,  the  flesh  js  said  to  be  good. 

The  Silvery  Hairtail,  Ti-tchiurus  lep- 
tuj  ui,  IS  two  to  four  feet  long,  of  a  shiny  sil- 
\erj  (.iJor,  called  Rihbon-Fisk  on  our  coast 
■ind  Sword  Fthh  m  Jamaica.  Extensively 
distiibutcd  along  the  Atlantic  shores. 

Gsitus  CEFOLA:  Opofo.— To  this  be- 
longs the  Red  Band-Fish  or  Red  Ssakk- 
tiSH  C  rubei,ccrts,  one  to  two  feet  long,  color 
oringe  red ,  moving  in  the  waters  it  appears 
like  1  red  nbbon  This,  as  well  as  other  spe- 
(,!(.«  of  this  fimily,  is  often  found  cast  on  the 
sh  Jici  Vij  titoira'. 

THE  MUGILID^. 

i  family  includes  a  few  species  having 


a  spindic-sliipcd  body,  which  is  covered 
with  large  scales,  they  generally  inhabit 
silt  water,  keeping  about  the  mouths  of 
rivers  ascending  and  descending  with  the 
ebb  ind  flow  of  the  tide. 

Genus  MUGIL    Mugil—'J\\K  includes 
the  EuHOPBAN  Gra     M  M  capita, 

which  is  to  be  1  t  h  ifi  m  the 

other  mullUs     f  tl      g  VuUus 

It  IS  1     nail  fl  !  E  rope 

and  g    atly     te  m  d  f       t    d  I  cacy 
It  IS        y  a  t  (1  f    1      tly  es 

capes  f    n  th    fi  1     m       by  leap  ng 


■   tl 


Tl 


other  Eu  op  an    pec 
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Among  the  American  speoies  are  the  Stbipbd  Mullet,  M.  Uneata-i,  six  to  eight  inches  long; 
found  on  our  coast,  and  esteemed  excellent  food;  the  White  Mullet,  M.  albula,  nine  inches 
long ;  a  pSump,  firm  fish ;  appears  in  our  markete  in  July  and  August,  and  is  in  high  repute  with 
the  epicures :  the  Rock-Mullet,  M,  peirosus,  six  to  seven  inches  long ;  ranges  on  the  coast  from 
New  York  to  Brazil :  and  the  Spotted  Mullst,  M,  Plumieri,  which  resemhlea  the  preceding. 
Genw  ATIIERINA-    itlifrina  — This  includes  the  Sa.kd  Smelt  or  Athekinb,  j^.^cesiyter,  five 

t  inches  long ;  it  is  esteemed  for  the 

]  fahle,  and  resembles  the  common  smelt 

u  flavor;  found  in  the  European  waters. 

The   Dotted    Silvebside,  A.  nolata, 

;liiee  to  four  inches  long,  is  much  es- 

,  teemed  for  food,  and  is  found  on  our  coasts 

from  Massachusetts  to  Cape  Cod. 

The  Gbben  or  Slender  Silvebsidb,  A. 
menidia,  is  four  to  five  inches  long,  and  found  on  the  coasts  of  New  York 

&mus  ANABAS:  Anabas, — To  this  belongs  the  Climeing-Pbech,  A.  scandens,  found  in 
India.  In  this  the  pharyngial  bones  are  formed  to  retain  a  supply  of  water  in  cells,  so  that  the 
fish  is  able  to  quit  the  ponds  and  streams  in  which  it  usually  resides,  for  five  or  six  days,  and  to 
wander  to  a  considerable  distance  over  the  land.  Sometimes  it  wiil  even  ascend  the  trunks  of 
trees  for  a  short  distance,  from  which  circumstance  it  derives  its  common  name.  This  and  some 
other  species  of  the  family  are  irequently  exhibited  by  the  ju^lers  of  India  and  China,  where 
they  are  common.  The  flesh  of  al!  these  species  is  extremely  good,  and  one  of  the  size  of  a  tur- 
bot,  is  stud  to  equal  that  celebrated  fish  in  delicacy  of  flavor. 

THE   GOBIID^ 

of  the  air  bladder  are  for  the  moft  paif  small  keepmg  close 

to  the  shore,  usually  among  locks,  and 

often  attach  themseh  es  by  means  of  their 

disc  like  \entral  fins  to  the  lower  surface 

I  of  rocks  and  other  oljeets      Some  kinds 

e  abundint  m  tidal  waters      The  male 

one  specie   found  in  the  Mediterra- 

ml  ea  a  nest,  and  watches  over  and 

s  the  spawn  with  care  and  courage. 

Genus   GOBIUS:     Gobim.—'nm   in- 

H  or  EcKOPE,  (?.  niger;  it  is  five  to  six  inches  long,  and 

It  la  not  esteemed  for  food. 

-,  G.  minutus,  called  Palewig  in  England,  and  the  Double- 
Spotted  Goby,  G.  biptinclaius,  liotli  European  species.     The  Vabiegatbd  Goby,  G.  alspidotus, 

two  or  three  inches  long,  is  found  on 
our  coasts. 

Genus  CYCLOPTERITS :  Cydop- 
terws. — To  this  belongs  the  Lump- 
Fisii,  0.  lumpus:  also  called  Lamp- 
Sucker  and  Sea-Owl  in  England,  and 
Coek-Paddie  and  Hcn-Paddle  in 
Scotland;  in  France  Lkorne  de Mer. 
It  is  of  a  thick,  massive  form,  and 
often  weighs  as  much  as  six  or  seven 
pounds ;  it  is  of  a  purplish-black  color, 
variegated  with  red  and  brown  above; 
the  belly  is  crimson ;  the  flesh  is  soft 
of  tubercles,  and  the  appearance  of 


These  fishes,  noted  for  the  ahi 


eludes  the  Blace  Goby  or  Eocivtia 
found  on  the  rocky  coasts  (f  Empe 
Other  species  are  the  Spotted  Gobi 


The  back  and  sides 
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the  fish  is  altogether  grotesque.  It  has  a  cup-shaped  sucker,  formed  of  the  ventral  fins,  hy  which 
it  will  adhere  so  firmly  to  a  stone  or  other  substance  in  the  water,  that  it  is  difficult  for  a  man  to 
pull  it  up.  It  feeds  on  jelly-fishes,  and  is  itself  a  favorite  repast  for  seals.  It  is  found  in  the 
Northern  European  and  American  waters.     There  are  several  other  species. 

ffmws  ECHENEIS ;  &heneia. — This  includes  the  Rbmoba  or  Suokihg-Fish,  E.  remora :  it  is 

about  a  foot  long,  and  is  provided  with 

a  powerful  sucfeer  on  the  top  of  its  head, 

I  by  which   it  attaches   itself  to  rocks, 

shijra,  and  even  large  fishes.     In  ancient 

times  it  was  believed  that  the  Ecmora 

had  the  power  of  arresting  the  laigest 

ship  in  her  course,  and  among  other  talcs  of  the  kind,  we  are  told  that  in  the  famous  battle  of 

Actiuni,  Antony's  ship  was  held  motionless  by  one  of  these  fishes,  notwithstanding  the  utmost 

exertions  of  several  hundred  sailors  to  row  it  forward.     Found  in  European  and  North  Ameiiean 

;  most  common  in  the  Mediterranean. 


The  White- 


E   albaaudt 


found  in  the  European  seas,     Mohtaui 
found  on  the  British  coasts 

Qmm  CALLIONiMUfe     Calhonymi 


sixteen  inches  long,  and  is  frequently  found 
attached  to  sharks,  whence  it  is  called  the 
Shark- Sucker.  It  is  occasionally  taken 
on  the  shores  of  Long  Island.  The  Indiam 
Rbmora,  E.  nauerates,  is  two  to  throe  feet 
long ,  found  on  the  North  American  coasts. 
Genus  LTPAKIS:  Liparis.—To  this 
belongs  the  Sba-Snail  or  Uhctuoub 
Sucker,  L.  vulffaria,  four  inches  long; 
SucKiNG-FisH,  L.  Montaguif  is  three  inches  long; 

-This  includes  the  Gewmeous  Dragonet,  C.  lyro,  ten 
to  fourteen  inches  long ;  it  has 
a  smooth  skin,  brilliantly  striped 
and  spotted  with  blue  on  a  yel- 
low ground.  It  occasionally 
takes  a  bait,  but  is  more  fre- 
quently caught  in  nets.  Its  flesh 
is  good.  It  is  found  on  the 
European  coasts;  in  England  it 
is  called  the  Yeilow  Sculpin,a.DA 
in  Scotland  the  Oowdie.  The 
Sordid  Dkaookbt,  0.  dracun- 
ropeoE  waters. 

THE  BLEKNIID^. 

o  this  belongs  the  Sea-Wolf,  A.  lupus,  three  to  seven 
feet  long,  agreeing  with  the  gobies  in 
the  absence  of  the  air-bladder ;  the  dor- 
I  fin  is  very  long,  the  pectoral  fin 
large ;  the  mouth  large  and  armed  with 
1  acute  fangs.  It  feeds  on 
molluscous  animals,  and  easily  crushes 
their  sliells  with  its  powerful  teeth.  It 
is  sometimes  taken  in  nets,  but  mates 
a  desperate  resistance.  Its  flesh  is  good,  and  being  abundant  in  Iceland,  it  is  of  great  importance 
to  the  inhabitants ;  the  flesh  is  salted  by  them ;  the  liver  is  used  instead  of  soap,  and  the  skin  is 
made  into  shagreen  for  bags  and  pouches.  In  England,  sb  well  as  in  this  country,  it  b  called 
Sea-Cat  and  Wolf-Msh;  common  on  the  European  and  American  coasts. 


Genus  ANARRHICAS :  Anarrhicas.— 
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0-enu   BLENNTUSt  Blennius.— This  includes  several  species,  some  of  wliich  produce  living 

young,  which  are  able  to  take  care  of 
themselves  from  their  birth.  They 
live  along  the  rocky  shores  of  the  sea, 
and  are  often  found  in  rock-pools  left 
by  the  retiring  tide. 

The  Shannt,  £.  pholis,  is  a  very 
curious  species,  five  inches  long,  remark- 
able for  creeping  out  of  the  water  with 
their  pectoral  fins  and  hiding  them- 
selves in  holes  among  the  rocks,  where 
they  remain  till  the  return  of  the  tide ; 
it  is  said  they  can  live  out  of  water  for 
thirty  hours ;  they  immediately  die, 
however,  on  being  put  icto  fresh  water. 
Found  on  the  British  coast. 

The  OcBLLATED    Blennt  or  But- 
terfly-Fish, £.  ocellaris,  is  three  to 
four  inches  long,  the  color  pale-brown, 
lives  among  weeds,  and  feeds  on  Crusta- 
cea, common  in  the  Mediterranean. 
Other   European    species    are    the 
ELENNr,  B.  gattoru- 
the  Ceested  Blbnhy,  B,  palmi- 
and   MoHTAOti'a  Blbbny,  B. 
three  species  are 
found  on  our  coasts. 

Geam  MURENOIDES:  Murenoi- 
BoTTBE-FisH,  M.  ffuUota,  so  called  on  account 
of  the  mucous  secretion  with  which  its  sides 
arc  covered;  it  ia  ten  inches  long,  and  ha.s  a 
long,  Bword-shaped  body ;  it  is  found  in  pools 
left  by  the  tide,  and  occasionally  under  stones  or 
sea-weed ;  common  in  Europe.  The  American 
Fian,  Gumiellv,^  m,v,i:ronaius,  resembles 
the  preceding. 

THE  LOPHIIDjE. 

and  a  short,  stout  body,  terminated  by  a  slender  tail. 
They  are  covered  with  a  naked 
skin,  usually  roughened  with  warts 
and  tubercles,  and  can  sustain  a 
considerable  absence  from  water. 

Genvs  L0PHIU8 :  Zopkius.— 
To  this  belongs  the  Fishing- 
Froo,  L.  piscatorius,  three  to  five 
feet  long.  It  has  an  enormous 
armed  with  numerous 
pointed  teeth.  It  is  exceedingly 
voracious,  and  has  been  known  to 
seize  a  cod  just  as  it  was  being 
drawn  out  of  water  by  a  hook,  and 
It  also  has  a  method  of  catch- 


Most  of  those  fishes  havi 


mly  let  go  its  hold 
Vol.  II.— 57 


blow  upon  the  I 
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ing  fish  whii.h  shows  mudi  running  it  hpa  clise  to  the  giound  muJdl  the  h  iti  i  &o  ^s  to 
concea]  itselt,  anil  thea  vibritus  the  htrii}  iil'iment  which  Btands  irect  on  its  head  Tlie  fiihes 
see  the  shming  tip  and  thinking  it  ainnothmg  good  to  eat,  advanie  upon  it  and  are  seized 
by  the  artful  fisherman  beneath.  On  account  of  this  Miatagem  this  iish  i^  ailed  the  Angler 
Its  monstrous  appearance  has  also  j^ivpn  it  the  titles  of  Sea  Devil,  Bellows  Fnh,  Goose  Fisk, 
Monk  Ftsh  <i<.      It  la  net  eattn  hut  when  it  liippens.  t )  be  tapturtd  by  fisheimien  it  is  preaeived 

for  the  vaiious  fishet. 
uandly  found  m  its  ca 
pacioua  stomach  It 
IS  fjund  in  Eurofjean 
and  Ameiioon  Hiiters 

Oeniis  CHIBONEC- 
TEb  Chirmecies  —To 
thibbelongnearly  thiity 
'i[)ccips  of  small  fishes, 
(if  which  the  Gibbous 
Mouse  Pish,  C  gibbus, 
IS  an  American  ex 
iiiiple  It  IS  two  inches 
long,  loloi  pale  blown, 
common  on  the  Amen 
tan  coast  The  O  kia 
Ino  is  a  larger  spicie"", 
fcuud  in  Brazil  On 
the  northern  coasts  of 
Anatraha,  thcie  aiP  fishes  of  this  genus,  so  abundant  and  so  !i\ely  m  jumping  out  of  the  water 
that  the)  hiie  been  mistal  en  foi  flocks  of  birds 

Gentis  1>ATRACI1US  Balrachus — This  includes  the  Common  Toad  Fish  B  tan,  six  to 
twelve  inchea  long,  has  an  enormous  head,  usually  lies  half  buried  in  the  mud  where  it  either 
silently  sucks  m  small  marine  animals,  or  seizes  upon  such  as  may  incautiously  come  within  its 
reach,  common  on  our  coasts  from  Maine  to  Mexico      Its  flesh  is  little  pnzed,  but  if  skillfully 

cooked  IS  very  good  Anothei  species 
in  our  waters  is  the  Two  spinbd  Toad 
Fish,  £  celatvs 

Gmus  MALTH^A:  Malihcea.— 
This  includes  the  Shoet-nosed  Mal- 
iHBA,  M.  nasuta,  six  to  seven  inches 
!  body  is  compressed  in 
I  front,  and  tapering  and  compressed 
I  from  behind  the  pectorals.     The  head 
s  prominent  and  apparently  elevated 
above  the  jaws.     The  surface  is  cov- 
ered with  scaly  discs;   eyes  lateral, 
large,  and  circular ;  mouth  protractile, 
with  minute  card-like  teeth  on  the 
-  *  Jaws;  color  dull  brown.     It  is  a  rare 

TUB  DAT  malthEa.  specios,  havittg  a  range  from  Labrador 

to  the  Caribbean  Sea.  Little  is  known 
of  its  habits.  The  Dotted  Malthea,  M.  notata,  is  three  and  a  half  inches  long;  found  on  the 
American  coasts.  The  Bat  Malthea,  M.  vespertilio,  is  ten  to  eighteen  inches  long,  pale  grayish- 
brown,  snout  elongated  into  a  point;  skin  like  shagreen,  with  long  scattering  tubercles.  It  is 
common,  in  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  is  found  as  far  north  as  Newfoundland.  There  are  several 
other  species  known  near  the  Bahama  Islands. 
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THE  PKAEYNGOGNATHA. 


inlmif  to  Mullci,  eiubi 


•^^fcfc^ 


Hometimes  called  Maikejel  Crwde,  iron 
shallows  for  the  purpose  of  spiwnmg 
Common  in  European  sp'w 

The  Banded  Gar  Fi5H  B  Uuncala, 
i  SGOMBERESOi      f^combu 


o  groups,  wtich  he  calls  the  Malacopterygii 
and  Acatitkapterygii,  the  names  adopted  by 
Cuvier  for  his  primary  division  of  osseoaa 
fishes.     It  contains  several  remarkable  genera. 
Genus   BELONE:    Behne.—'Yo  this  be- 
longs  tlie   Gar-Fish,    B,   vulgaris,  two  feet 
long,  with  the  under  jaw  greatly  produced ;  it 
swims  near  the  surface;    bites  at  a  hoot; 
makes  violent  resistance  when  drawn  up,  and 
emits  a  atrcng  smell  when  just  taken.     It  is 
its  preceding  the  '.hoals  of  mackerel  when  they  visit  the 
[t  11  also  called  Hea  Needle,  Long-Nose,  Horn-Fish,  &c. 


It  is  highly  prized  by  epicures. 
g«  the  Skipper  or  Sadrv  Pike,  S. 
sauruB,  itam  one  to  two  feet  long; 
swims  in  vast  shoals,  and  when  chased 
by  the  porpoises  leaps  to  the  height 
of  11X  or  seven  feet  oat  of  water 
Scmetmes  the  surface  of  tht,  "^ea 
foams  with  tliem,  twenty  thousand 
have  been  sicn  o  it  ji  the  watei  at 
a  time       Fmnd    m   the    European 


Tie  Bl 


;   8   Storeri,  is  ten 
ong;    is  esteemed 


Fly  itg  F  sk 
Fish    E  vol  an: 
to  f      t    n    n  h( 


The  Common 
of  Pennant,  is 
\  long,  and   has 


entral  fi  s  placed  anterior  to  the 
n    1  He  pirt  of  1  e  bodj     it  may  thus  be 
j,u   !  el  fiom  the  rLTiuo-GuRKARD 
f  the  Med  e    a  can    already    noticed, 
h    h  ha.,  the  fins  p  a    d  behind  the  mid- 
He  of  the  body     These  fi  s  are  also  much 
na  ler    n     he   true  fij   ig-fishes.     The 
a  now    n  le      on    leration  belongs 
he  At  ant  c  and   s  most  common  in 
op   a    p  rt  on    though  it  is  occa- 
ly   f    n  1   on    tl      European    and 
\.    er    an    oasts   as  h  gh  as  50°  north 
a  tude      They  ar    often  seen  to  leap  by 
th      andsfom   he  wate      based  by  the  dorilo    ■ind  bon    >s.     They  have 
f  fl  ght  by  beat  ng  the      r  and    is    g     po      t  w  tl  the     w  ngs,  but  only  sail 
along,  "Justa  n  ng  in  1  p  olong  ng  the     course  by  spread  ng  the  gs      They    se  into  the  mr  by 

vigorous  leaps,  often  to  the  height  of  twenty  feet,  and  sometimes  makmg  a  course  of  six  hundred 
feet.  Occasionally  they  have  fellen  on  the  decks  of  ships.  There  are  several  other  species,  two 
or  three  on  our  own  coasts. 

Genus  LABRUS :  Labrus. — This  includes  several  genera,  the  species  of  which  are  widely  did- 


hundrtd^  a 
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trl    tcl      The      reknovntytlien  meaot  Hrassf  7S    k -F   k  and  Old- Wife.    Thej  are  gener- 
ally   t  a  stout  form  and  moderate  size,  and 
tten  of  very  brilliant  colors, 
rte  Eallan  Wrasse,  L.  maculatus,  one 
t  V  D  toet  long,  frequents  deep  gullies  and 
**.  ro  La  n  here  it  shelters  itself  among  sea-weed, 
■  te   Is  on  crabs.     Its  flesh  is  not  much 
esteam  1.     Thisand  several  other  species,  as 
th  Sea  Wife,  Red  Wrasse,  and  Eaibhow- 
W  RA8BB,&c.,  are  common  in  the  European 

G-enii^CEENILABRtrS:  Orenilahrus.— 

This  includes  the  Gilt-Hbad  or  Connob, 

C.  tinea  ;  it  is  six  to  eight  inches  long,  ita 

general  color  being  red  varied  with  green. 

s  sometimes  cdled  the  GoLnEir-MAiD. 

I   Found  in  the  European  seas. 

The  GoLDFiKNY,  0.  Oornuhicus,  is  two  to 
five  inches  long;  found  in  Europe,  but  less 
abundantly  than  most  other  species. 

Gmua  CTENOLAERIJS :  Ctenolabrus. 
— This  includes  the  Common  Berqall,  0, 
ccruleus — Crenilabrua  burgall  of  Storer — 
familiarly  known  on  our  coast  as  Blue-Fish  ; 
it  Boston  it  is  called  £ljie  Perch,  and  by 
Eastern  fishermen  Cunner.  '  It  is  also  some- 
j  times  QiWedJ^ibbkr  and  Ckoffset.  It  is  six 
I  to  twelve  inches  long,  the  color  generally 
blue,  but  varying  in  difi'erent  species,  some- 
tones  being  orange-yellow.  It  is  common 
on  our  coast,  and  its  fleah  being  tolerable, 
oui  Northern  markets  are  well  supplied  with 
it  The  SpOTTBn  Beroall,  C.  uninotatus, 
la  thiee  to  five  inches  long, 
tie  of  the  most  celebrated  of  our  fishes,  the 
i  derived  from  the  Mohicans;  it  is  often  called 
Lsb  b!a  k  color ;  it  is  six  to  eighteen  inches  long,  and  weighs  fi'om  two 
to  ten  and  even,  it  is  said,  to  twenty  pounds.  Its  haunts  arc  along  rocky  shores,  where  it  feeds 
near  the  ground  on  small  crabs  and  moUusca.  It  ia  a  wary  fish,  bites  firmly  at  the  book,  and  is 
tenacions  of  life  when  taken  from  the  water.  The  time  for  catching  these  fish  is  said  by  Dr. 
MitchiU  to  be  thus  rudely  expressed  by  the  people  along  the  coast: 


Cfenus  TATTTOG-V     : 
Tautog,  T  Americana 
Black  Fish,  bcii  g  of  i  bl 


nilhout  fail 
But  when  chestnut  leoTes  aro  long  as  a  span, 
Then  catch  Black-Fish  if  jou  can." 

The  common  bait  is  the  soft-clam.  Frank  Forester  says  the  best  implements  for  this  sport 
are  a  stout  trolling-rod,  with  a  strong  flaxen  line  and  a  reel.  The  books  should  bo  those  known 
Bs  Black-Fish  hooks,  numbers  three  to  ten,  according  to  the  angler's  taste.  This  flsh  is  most 
abundant  on  the  coasts  from  Massachusette  to  Sandy  Hook.  Our  large  city  markets  are  well 
supplied  with  it;  it  is  highly  esteemed  for  the  table. 

Several  other  species  of  this  genus  are  found  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  Red  Sea,  and  on  the 
coast  of  Norway.     One  or  two  other  species  are  also  found  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
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THE  ANAGANTHINA. 

This  term,  from  tlie  Greek,  signifies  mihout  spines,  and  is  descriptive  of  the  group  of  fishes  we 

are  now  to  describe.     Tie  fins  arc  entirely  supported  upon  soft  rays,  and  there  are  other  sti'uc- 

tural  peculiarities  *    We  shall  notice  them  under  four  heads,  Ainmody tides,  Opkidiidw,  Oadidce, 

and  Pleuroncctidce. 

THE   AMMODYTID^. 

This  group  includes  several  species  having  a  naked  skin,  with  a  beautiful  silvery  luster,  and  a  form 
resembling  the  eel     They  are  knowa  by  the  name  of  Sand-JEels,  from  their  habit  of  burying 

themselves  five  or  six  inches  deep 
in  the  sand;  they  are  captured  by 
means  of  iron  hooka  and  rakes, 
with  which  they  are  drawn  out  of 
their  retreats. 

The  Common  Sand-Ebi.  of 
Europe,  Ammodytea  Tobianus,  is 
about  a  foot  loog.  The  Sand- 
Ladbcb,  a.  lancea,  is  five  or  six 
inches  long.  These  are  not  greatly 
esteemed  for  food, 
inches  long ;  the  Banded  Sahd- 
found  on  our  coasts. 


The  Ambkioan  8and-Ebl,  A,  Americanus,  is  six  to  t 
Laitnck,  a.  vittalus,  is  four  to  six  inches  long.     Both  ai 

THE   OPHIDIID^. 

This  gr  np  has  the  body  slender  and  elongate  i  it  being  sometimes  i 
covered  with  minute  B''alea  imbeddel  in  the  skm       Ihey  £ 


iked  and 


qtnatum  is  nine  mohci  long     tolor    ib(ie  ash  f[n> 
where  it  11  called  Litlh  Cmk  by  the  fisheimen 


THE  GADID^. 


all  fi'ihes  inhabiting  the  aea. 
The  Bbabdibss  Ophidium,  O. 
zmbeibe  is  three  or  four  inches 
long  c ^lor purplish  blown  found 
on  the  Fuiopean  p  ist'i  The 
New  ^  ORE  OpiiiDiuu  0  viar- 
occa'.ionally  tdken     n   iur  coasts, 


deriv  ed  tr  im  the  Litm  gadnt,  a  codfish,  this  being  the  typo  of  the  family.  There 
are  several  genera,  embracing,  it  is  said, 
more  than  sixty  species.  In  general 
the  body  is  of  an  elongated  spindle- 
like  form,  produced  behind  into  a  long 
tail ;  the  sldn  is  usually  ftimished  with 
very  small  soft  scales,  which  are  entirely 
inclosed  in  separate  sacs ;  the  median 
fins  are  of  very  lat^e  size,  and  usually 
divided  into  several  portions ;  the  mouth 
is  wide,  furnished  with  numerous  small 
teeth,  and  the  margin  of  the  upper  jaw  is  entirely  formed  by  the  intermaxillary  bones.  The  lower 
jaw  is  frequently  furnished  with  a  single  cirrus,  or  beard,  beneath  its  extremity,  and  the  nose 
sometimes  bears  one  or  two  pairs  of  similar  appendages  ;  the  ventral  fins,  also, 
reduced  to  a  single  ray,  so  as  to  acquire  the  appearance,  as  they  no  doubt  perfc 
cirri ;  and  these  in  some  species  are  of  considerable  length,  and  give 
middle,  which  is  sometimes  longer  than  the  main  stalk. 


the  office,  of 
branch  from  about  the 
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The  Gadidsc  are  active  and  exceedingly  voracious  fishes,  feeding  indiscriminately  upon  almost 
all  tlie  Bmallcr  aquatic  animals.  Yarrell  states,  that  "  thirty-five  erabs,  none  leas  than  the  size 
of  a  half-crown  piece,  have  been  taken  from  the  stomach  of  one  cod."  They  are  neai'ly  all 
marine ;  their  flesh  is  exceedingly  firm  and  well-flavoi-ed ;  and  as  many  of  the  species  occur  in 
the  greatest  profusion,  their  importance  in  furnishing  an  abundant  supply  of  agreeable  and  nutritious 
food  to  the  human  race  is  almost  incalculable.  These  fishes  are  all  talien  by  hook  and  line, 
baited  with  common  raollnsca,  such  as  limpets,  whelks,  &c,  or  with  pieces  of  fish.  For  the  deep- 
sea  fishing  long  lines  are  used.  On  the  British  coasts  these  are  fixed  to  the  bottom  by  means  of 
a  small  anchor,  the  other  end  being  supported  by  a  buoy,  and  the  hooks  are  placed  at  the 
extremities  of  short  lines,  usually  about  six  feet  in  length,  attached  at  intervals  to  the  main  line. 
The  long  lines  are  usually  left  for  about  sis  hours,  or  for  a  whole  tide,  when  they  are  taken  up 
and  examined.  In  the  interval  the  fishermen  are  not  idle  ;  they  carry  on  the  work  of  destruc- 
tion by  means  of  hand-lines,  of  which  each  man  nwuiages  a  pair.  In  this  manner  an  immense 
quantity  of  these  and  other  valuable  fish  are  taken  on  almost  all  parts  of  the  British  coasts.  Nor 
is  the  pursuit  of  these  important  species  less  actively  carried  on  in  our  American  waters.  The 
greatest  cod-fisheries  in  the  world  are  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  where  lai^e  fleets,  chiefly  of 
American,  English  and  French  vessels,  are  employed  during  the  season.  In  spite  of  the  enor- 
mous consumption  constantly  going  on,  the  numbers  of  these  fish  do  not  appear  to  decrease ;  and 
this,  perhaps,  is  the  less  to  be  wondered  at,  when  we  consider  that  the  roe  of  a  single  cod  has 
been  found  to  contain  no  fewer  than  nine  millions  of  ova.  Their  general  spawning  time  appears 
to  be  the  winter,  or  very  early  in  the  spring;  they  are  full  of  roe  and  in  the  greatest  perfection 
during  the  early  winter  months.  Cod-liver  oil  has  of  late  years  become  an  important  article  of 
commerce,  being  esteemed  a  valuable  medicine  in  consumption. 

Genus  MORRHTJA :  Morrhua. — Of  this  the  most  noted  and  valued  species  is  the  Common 
Cod  or  NEwrounnLAND,  M.  vulgaris.  It  is  two  to  four  feet  long,  and  weighs  from  two  to  seventy 
pounds ;  the  general  color  is  greenish-brown  above,  and  silvery-white  beneath.  It  inhabits  deep 
water,  and  is  often  taken  at  the  depth  of  thirty  fathoms.  It  b  common  in  the  Northern  Atlantic, 
and  is  found  on  the  European  coasts  from  Spain  to  Norway,  and  on  the  American  side  from  New 
York  to  Greenland.  It  is  abundant  on  the  coasts  of  the  British  Islands,  and  is  there  taken  in 
immense  quantities;  but,  as  we  have  before  stated,  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland  afford  the 
most  abundant  supply.  The  markets  of  Europe  and  America  are  constantly  supplied  with  these 
fishes  in  the  fresh  state,  but  the  greater  number  are  salted  and  dried,  and  are  distributed  to 
nearly  every  part  of  the  world.  In  this  country  they  are  sent  throughout  the  vast  interior,  not 
merely  to  the  cities  and  larger  towns,  but  to  the  villages  and  settlements  on  the  very  frontiers  of 
civilization.  In  the  remote  districts,  where  there  is  a  snrfeit  of  venison,  wild  turkeys,  and  grouse, 
dried  codfish  rises  to  the  dignity  of  a  cherished  luxury ;  especially  do  the  emigrants  from  New 
England,  early  accustomed  to  this  food  but  now  exiled  to  the  regions  of  the  Far  West,  i 
to  their  dish  of  boiled  cod  and  potatoes,and  wonder  that  they  could  ever  have  left  the  land  fl 
with  such  milk  and  honey  as  this. 

The  Rock-Cod,  M.  Amerkana-^the  ^ew  York  God  of  De  Kay — equals  the  preceding  ir 
Dr.  Storer  mentions  one  of  the  immense  weight  of  one  hundred  and  seven  pounds.     It 


t  down 


greatly  in  color,  but  in  general  resembles  the 


The  Dorse 


Variable  Con,  M.  callarias, 
in  the  Baltic ;  also  found 


1.     It  occurs  on  our  coast  during  the  whole 
year,  going  to  deep  water  in  the  spring. 

The  PooE  or  Power  Cod,  M.  minuta, 
is  four  to  eight  inches  long ;  common  in 
Europe,  but  rare  on  our  coast. 

The  ToM-CoD,  M.  pruinosa,  is  four  to 
twelve  inches  long ;  found  from  New 
York  northwardly.  It  is  very  abundant 
in  autumn  from  the  time  of  the  first 
frost,  and  hence  is  called  FroH-Fieh. 
from  one  to  two  feet  long ;  varies  greatly  in 
tally  on  the  British  coasta. 
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its  flesh  ;  it  swims 

vast  mimbers  are  taken.  This,  as  well 
as  tkc  cod,  has  been  kept  in  salt  pre- 
serves inScotknd,andbotIi  have  thriven 
well.  The  haddocks  speedily  become 
so  tame  as  to  take  food  from  the  hand 
of  their  keeper.  The  commoa  weight 
of  the  haddock  is  about  two  pounds; 
it  is  found  from  this  to  ten  pounds. 
Common  on  the  Northern  European 
and  American  coasts. 

The  Bib,  M.  lusca — also  called  Pout 
and  Whiting-Pout — -is  twelve  to  six- 
teen inches  long,  and  is  found  on  tlie 
Northern  Eoropeao  coasts  ;  its  flesh  is 
excellent 

Tlie  Speckled  Cod,  M.  punctata, 
ia  eighteen  inches  long,  and  is  found 
as  the  above. 

Gmus  MERLANGU8 :  Merlangu8. 
— To  this  belongs  the  Whitikq,  M. 
vulgaris,  well  known  for  the  sui'pass- 
ing  delicacy  and  pearly  whiteness  of 
its  fiesk  It  is  from  twelve  to  twenty 
inches  long,  and  weighs  from  one  to 
four  pounds.  It  is  common  around 
the  British  Islands,  where  it  is  caught 
in  large  quantities  at  nearly  all  seasons 
of  the  year. 

The  Coal-Fish,  M.  carhonarius,  is 
a  largo  species,  weighing  from  ten  to 
thirty  [  u  ds  It  n  ap  dly,  and 
at  no  "T  at  d  pth  It  atl  r  coarse 
food.  It  1  g  ly  n  un  d  by  the 
poor.     It  all  th    North- 

ern Eu  p  an  IS  and  t  \ists  in 
swarm  a  und  tl  O  kn  j  t  is  also 
found  on  our  coasts,  and  is  sold  in  our 
markets  under  the  names  of  Pollack 
and  Black  Pollack. 

The  Greek  Pollack,  M.  leplocepha- 
lus,  is  deep  green  above,  silvery-white 
beneath ;  length,  twelve  to  eighteen 
inches ;  called  Young  Haddock  by  our 
fishermen.  Found  in  our  American 
waters,  though  rarely  taken. 

The  New  York  Pollack,  M.  pur- 
pureas, is  one  to  two  feet  long,  and  is 
abundant  on  the  coast  of  I 


The    Pollack    or    Woiting-Pol- 
"■  LACK,  M.  pollachius,  is  a  frolicsome 

'atcr,  and  biting  keenly  at  the  hook;  it  is  twelve  to  twenty-four 
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inches  long,  and  the  yoang  resemble  the  whiting.     Common  on  the  European  coasts.    Hand-line 

fifihing  for  pollacks  is  called  "  whiffing." 

Genus  MERLUOiUS  :  Merlueiug.—To  this  belongs  the  Hakb,  M.  vulgaris,  two  to  three  feet 
long ;  it  is  a  roving  fish,  found  on  all  the 
European  coasts,  and  on  the  northern 
shore  of  the  Mediterranean ;  it  is  exceed- 
ingly voracious,  and  fourteen  pilchards 
have  been  found  in  the  stomach  of  one 
of  ordinary  size.  They  have  the  trick 
of  the  vulture  in  vomiting  up  their  food 
when  they  are  attacked  and  wish  to  es- 
insiderable  quantities  are  salted  and  dried 

it  long,  and  i 


cape.     It  is  a  coarse  £ah,  and  little  ■ 
and  sent  to  Spain. 

The  AuEKiCAN  Hake,  M.  albidus. 


alued,  though  ( 


sometimes  taken   on   onr 
Smith  says  it  is  taken  off  Cape  Cod  and  sold  under  the  name  of  Slock-Fish\  the  same 
aathor  says  that  when  prepared  for  market  they  are  called  Poor-Johns. 

Genus  LOTA :  Lota. — To  this  belongs  the  Liuo,  Z.  molva,  a  valuable  fish,  taken  in  large 

quantities  on  the  British  coasts, 
and  salted  and  dried,  chiefly  for 
exportation.  The  air-bladders, 
popularly  called  sounds,  are  pre- 
pared separately,  and  with  those 
of  the  codfish  are  pickled  and 
sold.  The  roes,  which  ai-e  of 
large  size,  are  preserved  in  brine  and  used  to  attract  fish.  The  oil  of  the  liver  of  this  fish  is 
used  by  the  poor  of  Great  Britain  for  lamps ;  this  and  cod-liver  oil  were  formerly  in  great  request 
as  remedies  for  rheumatism ;  they  were  taken  in  small  beer  in  doses  of  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  and 
a  half.     This  practice  has  passed  away,  but  cod-liver  oil  has  lately  been  largely  used  as  a  cure 


The  BuRBor  or  Eelfout,  £.  mdgaris,  lives   in   slow-running   rivers,  is  one   to  two  feet  long, 
^A        ,1  conceals  itself  under  stones  like  an  eel, 

and  feeds  on  aquatic  insects  and  young 
fish.  It  weighs  from  one  to  eight  pounds ; 
the  flesh  is  white,  soft,  and  of  good  flar 
vour;  common  in  Europe. 

There  are  several  species  on  our  coast, 
as  the  Plain  Burbot,  L.  inornata,  one 
to  two  feet  long ;  the  Sporran  Bcrbot, 
L.  maculosa,  eighteen  inches  long;  the 
CoMPRKSHBD  BuRBOT,  L.  oompTcssa,  six 
to  eight  inches  long. 

Genus  BROSMIUS :  Brosmius.—lhis 

includes  the  Torsk  or  Tusk,  B.  vulgaris, 

*  one  to  three  feet  long;  is  eaten  but  not 

much  relished.     Found  in  Europe,      The 

fish  called  Ousk  on  our  coasts  closely  resembles  it. 

Genus  PHYCI8:  Phycis,  includes  the  Great  Forebd-Beard  or  Forcbd-IIake,  P.furcatus, 
one  to  two  feet  long,  with  a  long  barbule  hanging  from,  each  chin.  Found  around  Great  Britain, 
where  it  is  called  HakeU-Dame  by  the  fishermen.  The  Lbbbbr  FonKKp-BEARn,  Raniceps  trifur- 
catus,  is  also  a  European  species. 

The  American  CoTthima,  P.  Arnericanus — P./urcalus  of  Storer — is  one  to  three  feet  long; 
sold  in  our  markets  under  the  name  of  Sake  and  Oodling.  The  Spotted  ContiNo,  P .  punetatus, 
ten  inches  long,  is  a  rare  species;  found  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  New  York 
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Genus  MOTELLA :  Motdla. — To  this  belongs  the  Three -bearded  Rocklino,  M.  vulgaris.   It  is 
twelve  to  fifteen  inches  long  frequents 


rocky  g 

take    b   t  hut 


thofl    h 


insects, 
n  t  u  d  fo  food,  aa 
npl  a  antlf  n  a  short 
Tit   of  the  water. 


peiiod   aft 

Founl  n  E 

Kocjv    NG  M  qu  niti        ata,  is  also  a 

Euiopoan  species. 

The  Mackerel  Midge,  M.glauca,  is  a 
beautiful  little  fish,  an  inch  and  a  quarter 
long;  it  diea  instantly  on  being  taken 
out  of  the  water.  From  its  minute 
size  and  the  multitudes  in  which  it  ap- 
peared it  was  formerly  thought  to  be 
produced  by  spontaneous  generation 
from  the  froth  of  the  sea,  or  the  putri- 
faction  of  mirine  substances. 

Tilt    '^ilvery-Gade,  M.  argenteola, 
IS  two  inches  long.     This  and  the  pre- 
Eui'ope. 


THE   PLBUEONECTIDJi:. 

This  term,  derived  from  the  Greek,  pleuron,  side,  and  neJco,  to  swim,  means  fishes  that  swim 
on  the  side,  and  is  applied  to  those  which  are  usually  called  Flatfish.  They  are  very  peculiar  in 
their  appearance  and  form.     They  have  a  broad,  flat  hody,  margined  almost  throughout  by  long 

dorsal  and  anal  fins;  the  head  is 
singularly  twisted,  so  that  the 
eyes  are  both  brought  to  one  side 
of  the  body,  and  this,  which  is  al- 
ways uppermost,  is  usually  of  a  dark 
color,  and  frequently  spotted,  whilst 
the  opposite  is  always  white.  These 
surfaces  are  often  regarded  as  the 
back  and  belly  of  the  fish,  hut  incor- 
rectly; the  gill  openings  and  the 
paired  fins  being  situated  on  both 
surfaces,  the  pectorals  a  little  behind 
the  apertures  of  the  gills,  and  the 
ventrals  in  front  of  those  on  the 
throat.  The  abdominal  cavity  is 
very  small,  and  the  auus  opens  under 
the  throat,  so  that  the  whole  body 
is  nothing  but  an  exceedingly  com- 
pressed, disc-like  tail.  The  mouth  is  small,  and  armed  with  small  teeth,  and  in  most  species  the 
skin  is  covered  with  ttpnoid  '.cales 

The  Flat-fishes  swim  with  the  dark  side  uppermost,  and  with  a  sort  of  undulating  motion  of 
the  whole  hody ;  they  generally  keep  close  to  the  bottom,  where  they  feed  upou  small  fishes,  mol- 
lusca,  worms,  crustarea,  Ac  Some  species  attain  a  lai^  size;  the  Halibut  is  said  sometimes  to 
weigh  as  much  aa  five  hundred  pounds ;  a  specimen,  measuring  seven  feet  six  inches  in  length, 
three  feet  six  inches  in  breadth,  and  weighing  three  hundred  and  twenty  pounds,  was  taken  in 
April,  1828,  off  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  sent  to  the  Edinburgh  market.  The  Turbot  does  not  appear 
Vol.  II.— 58. 
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to  reach  quite  such  gigantic  dimensions;  Yarrell  mentions  one  that  weighed  one  hundred  and 
ninety  pounds,  and  measured  six  feet  across.  One  is  spoken  of  in  the  histoiy  of  Rome  as  having 
been  taken  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Domitian,  of  such  huge  size  that  the  senate  were  con- 
voked to  decide  upon  the  proper  mode  of  bringing  it  to  the  table.     Juvenal  says, 


These  fish  are  caught  either  by  means  of  hoots  and  lines  or  by  the  trawl-net ;  tlie  foi-mer 
metUM  is  employed  during  the  warmer  months  of  the  year.  The  species  most  esteemed  in  Eng- 
land are  the  Turhot  and  the  Soie,  which  are  not  found  in  American,  waters;  but  several  others, 
although  inferior  in  the  quality  of  their  flesh,  are  of  great  importance,  as  they  are  caught  in 
such  numbers  that  they  can  he  sold  at  a  very  cheap  rate.  Of  these  the  best  known  are  the  Plaice, 
the  Brill,  and  the  Flounder. 

All  the  Pleur<mectidce  are  inhabitants  of  the  sea,  although  they  sometimes  ascend  the  hracldsh 
waters  of  tidal  rivers ;  and  the  Flounder  even  appears  capable  of  thriving  in  perfectly  fresh  water- 
They  are  rather  voracious  fishes ;  and,  in  spite  of  their  singular  form,  are  often  very  active  in 
their  hah  its. 

Genus  RHOMBUS :  Rhombus — Pleuronectes  of  De  Kay.  To  this  belongs  the  Tubbot,  R, 
11  England  as  one  of  the  richest  and  best 
h;  seeks  sandy  ground,  and  is  a  great 
ive  to  ten  pounds.  The  English  and 
n  begins  in  April  or  May  and  ceases  in 
s  used,  which  brings  up  not  only  turbots, 
n  the  fishermen  resort  to  the  hook 


1  European  waters,  and  r 
of  fishes;  it  feeds  on  small  fish,  Crustacea,  and  shell-fi 
wanderer,  usually  in  companies ;  the  common  size  is 
Dutch  fisheries  for  turbots  are  veiy  extensive ;  the  seas( 
August.  In  the  early  part  of  the  season  the  trawl-net  is 
but  soles,  plaice,  thornbacks,  &c.  When  the  weather  v 
and  line.  The  hooks  are  baited  with  the  common  smelt.  The  value  of  the  turbot  annually 
imported  into  Great  Britain  from  Holland  is  said  by  Yarrell  to  be  four  hundred  thousand  dollars ; 
the  Danes  are  said  by  the  same  authority  to  supply  sauce  for  these  fishes  at  a  cost  of  seventy 
thousand  dollars,  this  sauce  being  extracted  from  a  million  of  lobsters  caught  on  the  coast  of 
Norway.  These  supplies  are  in  addition  to  the  products  of  the  immense  fisheries  of  the  British 
themselves. 

It  has  been  stated  that  a  species  of  tnrbot  has  been  occasionally  taken  in  Boston  harbor,  but 
this  does  not  seem  to  be  well  establbhed.  Under  the  generic  head  of  Pleuronecles  Dr.  De  Kay 
mentions  a  single  species,  as  follows,  though  denying  the  existence  of  the  well-known  Euro- 
pean turbot  in  the  American  waters:  the  Spotted  Turdot,  P.  maeulatus,  twelve  to  eighteen 

inches  long,  called   Watery  Flounder 
by  Dr.  Mitchill,  and  sometimes  Sand- 
Flounder  among  fishermen.     It  is  deli- 
miwiiBiiii  '^^^  iood,  and   has   been   known  to 

IjjiB^^^T^^^SHSBHS?  .  weigh  twenty  pounds. 

The   Bkill,  R.  vulgaris,  is  found 

i'om    six    to  twelve   pounds,  and   is 

1  the  Brit- 

s  well  as  Dutch  coasts.     It  bears 

I'arious  popular  names  of  Pearl, 

Kite,  Brett,  Ac.     Its   fiesh    is  much 

inferior  to  that  of  the  turbot. 

Mtjllbr's  Topkhot,  R.  hirtus,  seven 
or  eight  inches  long,  is  common  on  the 
British  coasts, 

Blooh's  Topknot,  R.  punciatiis,  is  similar  to  the  preceding,  though  much  less  abundant 
The  Whiff,  R.  megastimia,  is  twelve  to  twenty-four  inches  long,  and  is  very  thin ;  it  is  not 
greatly  esteemed  for  the  table.     Common  on  the  British  and  Dutch  coasts,  and  is  called  Carter 
by  the  Cornish  fishermen. 
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seldom  exceeds  four  or  five  inches  in  length. 
It  is  sometimes  called  Scald-I^k. 
Found  as  the  preceding. 

ffennsSOliEA:  iS'oZea,  includes  the 
Common  Sole  or  Eukopb,  S.  vulgaris, 
ten  to  twenty-six  inches  long,  and 
weighing  from  one  to  ten  pounds;  it 
inhabits  sandy  shores  in  deep  water, 
being  taken  by  the  trawl-net,  and 
not  by  the  hook.  It  feeds  on  testace- 
ous animals,  and  the  spawn  and  fry 
of  other  fishes.  It  is  one  of  the  very 
best  of  European  fishes,  and  is  taken 
in  great  quantities  along  the  coast-,  es- 
pecially in  the  British  islands.  Eighty- 
six  thousand  bushels  of  soles  were  re- 
ceived at  Billing^ate  market,  London, 
in  a  single  year.  The  fiahing-season 
is  from  May  to  November.  The  prin- 
cipal trawling-ground  in  England  is  on 
the  south  coast  from  Sussex  to  Devon- 
shire, This  fish  thrives  well  in  fresh 
water.  Found  in  the  European  seas; 
connnon  in  the  markets  of  London 
and  Paris. 

The  French  or  Lbmon-Sole,  S. 
pegusa,  and  the  Vabieoatbd  Sole, 
MoTMchiTus  linguatulua,  are  other  Eu- 
ropean, though  rare  species. 

Omtts  ACHIEU8:  Ackirus,  in- 
cludes the  New  Toric  Sole,  A.  mollis, 
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t  tw  1  p  1  t  f  (la 
mollusca,crustaci,a,andyoiingfish,  m 
habits  sandy  banks  and  maddy  grounds 
in  the  sea ;  is  sometimes  taken  with 
hooks  and  sometimes  with  spears, 
though  more  generally  with  trawl- 
nets.  It  is  highly  esteemed  as  food.  It  is  common  on  the  European  coasts,  and  is  sometimes 
very  abundant     Enormous  quantities  are  taken  and  consumed  in  Great  Britain. 

The  Common  Flounder  op  Europe,  P.Jlems,  is  found  at  the  mouths  of  nearly  all  the  Euro- 
pean rivers,  and  is  especially  abundant  where  the  bottom  is  soft,  and  muddy.  It  lives  and 
thrives  in  salt,  fresh,, and  brackish  water;    feeds  on  aquatic  insects,  worms,  and  small  fishes. 
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eigha  from  one  to  three  pounds,  and  i 


^^'»2&»' 


-■*?s 


esteemed  tolerable  food.  In  England  it  is  called  Butt 
and  Flook. 

The  Common  Dab  o¥  Eubopb,  P. 
L,,  limanda,  is  eiglit  to  twelve  inclies  long ; 

*       *  feeds  on  Crustacea,  small  fist,  and  ma- 

rine insects;  is  often  caught  with 
^'*^^  pliiice  and  flounder,  but  is  preferred 

to  either  for  the  table.  Found  on  the 
European  coasts;  abundant  in  the 
Lrindon  marliets.  There  are  some 
oilier  sipeciea,  as  the  Smooth  or  Lemon 
Dab,  /*.  micTocepkaliis,  called  Sand- 
Fleuk  in  Scotland;  and  the  Lobo 
Rough  Dab,  P,  limandoides,  called 
Sand-necker  in  Scotland  r  both  found 
on  the  European  coasta  and  somewhat 
rarely  in  British  waters. 

The  Pole  or  Craio  Flokb,  P. 
pola,  is  fifteen  to  twenty  inches  long ; 
color  yellowish-brown ;  found  on  the 
European  coasts ;  rare  in  England. 

Ttere  are  several  species  of  Platessa 
known  on  our  coasts.  The  New 
YoHK  Flat-Fish,  p.  plana,  is  six  to 
eighteen  inches  long;  color  variable, 
but   usually    palo    greenish ;    highly 


i  for  tl 


1  the 


Gmm  HIPPOGLOSSUS :  Hippoglos 


New  York  market,  where  it  is  some- 
times called  Winter-Flounder. 

The  Pigmy  Flat-Fish,  P.  pusilla, 
is  five  inches  long  ;  is  taken  on  out 
coasts,  but  is  little  valued  for  food. 
The  RusTT  Flat-Fish,  P.  ferruginea, 
istwelveto  twenty  inches  long;  rare; 
found  in  deep  water.  The  New  York 
Flounder,  P,  dentata,  also  called 
Toothed  Flat-Pisk,  is  about  twenty 
inclies  long;  is  well  flavored,  and 
common  in  our  markets  under  the 
name  of  the  Sum.mm--Flound(n:  The 
Spotted  or  Oblong  Flounder,  P, 
oblonga,  is  fifteen  to  twenty  inches 
long;  is  common  along  our  sandy 
shores,  and  is  procured  abundantly 
in  September  and  October.  It  is  ex- 
cellent food,  and  like  its  congeners, 
is  tenacious  of  life,  and  can  he  pre- 
served in  good  condition  for  a  long 
time.  The  Lono-toothbd  Floun- 
der, P.  ocellaris,  is  twelve  to  twenty 
inches  long ;  its  fiesh  is  savory ;  found 
on  our  coasts  in  the  summer  months, 
includes  the  Haiibut,  H.  vulgaris.     This  is  a  lai'go 
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;,  sometimes 


ight  feet  m  length   ind  we  gtiig  fiv 


the  inhabitants  of  the  Orknej  s  ol  t 


hull  h  ed 
;  to  the 
gnuni  on  other  flat  fish  and  la 
riDus  Crustacea.  It  u.  abundant 
m  the  ncrth(,m  stis  on  both  sidea 
of  the  Atlantic  the  flesh  is  flim 
hat  dry  and  has  little  flavor 
the  he-ii  ind  fins  are  thp  beat 
pirt'i  This  hsh  IS  common  in 
the  markets  of  Boston  New 
YorL  iLc  The  Greenlandera 
eit  It  !  otl  Ir  sh  and  In  d 
irr'e  juxntity  ^t  oil 


THE  PHYSOSTOMATA. 
We  now  come  to  the  last,  but  still  a  very  extensive  division  of  Teleostea.  The  term  Physo- 
itomala  is  compounded  of  the  Greek  ^^mso,  a  bladder,  and  stoma,  the  mouth,  and  alludes  to  an 
important  and  distinguishing  characteristic,  which  is,  that  in  all  the  species  the  air-hladder  is 
connected  with  the  pharynx  hy  a  sort  of  duct.  Most  of  the  group  are  furnished  with  a  com- 
plete series  of  fins,  which  are  always  entirely  composed  of  soft  rays,  with,  the  exception  of  the 
first  ray  in  the  doraal,  anal,  and  pectoral  fins,  which  are  sometimes  spinous.  The  ventral  fins 
are  sometimes  wanting ;  when  present,  they  are  always  abdominal  in  position — that  is  to  say, 
they  are  situated  on  the  ventral  region,  behind  the  pectorals.  There  is  never  more  than  one 
rayed  dorsal  fin ;  but  behind  this  there  is  occasionally  a  second  adipose  fin.  The  skin  is  some- 
times naked,  and  sometimes  more  or  less  covered  with  bony  plates ;  in  most  cases,  however,  it  is 
thickly  clothed  with  scales,  which  always  exhibit  the  cycloid  character.  The  species  are  exceed- 
ingly ntmierous,  and  inhabit  both  salt  and  fresh  waters.  They  include  among  them  some  of  the 
most  important  of  the  fishes  that  are  sought  for  by  man  as  food,  and  also  the  only  species  of  this 
order  which  possess  electrical  powers.  We  shall  describe  them  under  the  following  heads:  the 
Clupeidce,  Sc<ypelid'e,  Salmonidce,  Galasdidcs,  Esocidce,  Mormyrid€e,  Cyprinidm,  J'ceciliid<e, 
Characinidm,  Sihiridm,  LoricwriidcE,  Amblyopsidte,  Munxnidce,  Gymnotidm,  and  SymbranckidcE. 
The  three  last  embrace  various  kinds  of  Eels,  and  are  called  Apodal  or  FooilesB  Mxhes,  as  they 
have  no  ventral  fins;  the  others  are  called  Abdominal  Fishes,  as  their  ventral  fins  are  placed  on 
the  belly  behind  tho  pectorals. 

THE  CLUPBID^. 


nily  are  all  covered  with  laige  thin  scales ;  the  mouth,  is  wide,  the  dorsal 
i>  adipose  fin      It  inc  ludes  stme  of  tho  moit  impoitdiit  of  all  fishes  iu  an 


The  fishes  of  this 
finlir„/e,  md  tliPic 
economicd  point  of 

Genus  CLUPEA     Cliipea,  includes  th(,  Uerrinc,  C  harengm,  abundant  i 

American  naters  It  is  twelve  or  thir- 
teen inches  long ,  feeds  on  various 
small  hshes,  intlnding  young  herrings ; 
spawns  near  the  first  of  November ;  the 
fishing  seison  begins  twoorthreemonths 
eailier,  drift  nets  being  used  by  the  fish- 
ermen. 

From  the  statements  of  several  ob- 
servers, it  appears  that  the  Herrings  inhabit  the  European  as  well  as  the  American  seas  at  all 
seasons,  keeping  in  deep  water  during  the  winter  and  spring  months,  and  that  the  appearance  of 
the  vast  shoals  at  particular  epochs,  which  has  given  rise  to  the  idea  of  their  performing  long 
migrations,  is  due  only  to  their  seeking  the  shallow  waters  for  the  deposition  of  their  spawn. 
During  their  migrations  for  this  purpose  they  swim  close  to  the  surfece  of  the  water,  and  so 
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enormous  are  the  crowds  of  fish  which  thus,  animated  by  a  common  impulse,  swim  together  in 
the  same  direction,  that  the  sea  for  miles  exhibits  a  silvery  appearance,  from  tbe  glittering  of 
their  brilliant  scales.  The  principal  seat  of  the  herring-fishery  of  Great  Britain  is  at  Yarmouth, 
but  it  is  carried  on  at  many  other  points  along  the  coast.  "Whole  fleets  are  engaged  in  this 
business  during  the  season.  It  appears  that  about  four  hundred  thousand  barrels  are  annuaUy 
taken  and  cured;  if  we  allow  one  thousand  to  a  barrel,  we  shall  have  four  hundred  millions  of 
herrings  annuaUy  taken  by  the  British  fishermen.  The  American  herring-fisheries*  are  chiefly  car- 
ried on  along  the  New  England  coasts,  and  those  of  the  British  provinces.  They  are  of  very 
great  extent,  though  less  than  those  of  Great  Britain.  Herrings  are  commonly  talien  at  night 
by  torch-light. 

Besides  the  preceding,  there  at 
on  our  coast.  Among  them  is  th 
appearing  in  incredible  numbers  o 

The  PiLOHART,  C.  pilchardus,  i 


■hich  a 


o  several  other  species  of  Herring,  t 

!ie  BniT,  C.  minima,  one  to  four  inches  long,  at  some  seasons 
11  the  coast  of  Massachusetts. 

IS  eight  to  eleven  inches  long ;  it  resembles  the  herring,  but  is 

smaller,  and  at  the  saine  time  thicker.    It 

IS  common  on  the  Europi,™  coasts  and 

11  taken  in  immense  numbers  by  the 

I  British      Though  1  ss  i  tIuc  1  than  the 

*  henmg,  they  are  still  -ilwajsin  request, 

especiallj    tor  shipment  to  Spam   ind 

[!>  the  Meditenanean       They  oie  taken 

TUE  piLtuvtD  moiL  or  le'is  at  all  sea  ons,  but  the 

proper  fishing  seison  begins  in  August 

and  continues  till  No\  ember      Tliey  ire  i  aught  by  drift  ntts  and  semes,  and   '  hiefly  dt  night 

The  skill  and  enterprise  displayed  \i\  the  fishLrmen  in  this  as  well,  indeed  is  in  all  other  large 

fisheries,  may  well  escite  admiration      No  leis  than  ten  thousand  persons  are  engaged  m  the 

pilchard  fisheries  of  Great  Britain,  the  cost  of  the  beats,  drift  net",  seines,  A,(,,  is  two  millions  of 

dollars;  a  seine  and  its  outtt  cost  two  thousand  dollars      Ten  thousand  hogsheads,  (.ontaining 

twenty-five  millions  ot  pilchaids,  have  been  landed  at  one  port  in  a  single  day !     Sixty  millions 

^^^^  IS  supposed  to  be  abont  the  average  nnmber 

_  annually  taken  in  Great  Britain. 

The  Sprat,  G.  sprattus,  is  six  inches  long, 
md  inferior  to  the  herring  in  flavor ;  still  im- 
mense numbers  of  it  are  taken  along  the  Eu- 
™  ropein  coasts.     The  fishing  for  them  contin- 

ues through  the  winter  months,  and  four  hun- 
dred British  boats  are  outraged  in  it  f>Dmetimes  the  sprats  are  so  abundant  as  to  be  used  for 
manuring  Ian  i,  and  lliey  h  ii  r   olten  been  sold  as  low  as  sixpence  a  bushel. 

The  Whitebait    C  alha,  is  a  small  fish  abundant  in  the  Kiver  Thames,  and  greatly  valued  by 
the  epicures  ut   London      It  is  a  eonmion  practice  among  the  citizens  of  that  metropolis,  com- 


CBpiHl  Annual    - 

empl.iyoi].  praduet. 

ConDectiout 11,9811,300  61,734,433 

Maine 4flS,910  569,878 

MaasaohuBetta E,6B2,fiS0  B,606,84D 

Hew  York 482,100  494,345 

North  Oorolina 335,115  860,026 

The  interests  of  the  olher  states  in  fisheries  ere  eomparativel}'  trifling.  The  whole  investment  of  the  United 
Stntea  in  fisheries  is  set  down  ot  (8,966,044 ;  the  annual  product,  810,000,182,  The  nnmber  of  "  white  fish,"  that  ia, 
meahaden.Ac&o.,  taken  bj  Connecticut  in  a  year  is  36,946,000;  of  shad,  243,443  barrels;  ondof  other  fiah,  825  bar- 
rels; 70,357  barrels  whalo  oil,  3,240  barrels  of  sperm  oil,  and  271  tons  of  bone.  Maine  takes  iu  a  year,  173,094  quintals 
codfish;  29,685  boxea  herring;  12,681  barrels  mackerel;  and  2,loS  barrels  of  oil.  Massachusetts  takes  215,270  quin- 
tals codfish;  236,463  barrels  mackerel;  1,250  barrels  herring;  187,157  barrels  oil  and  bone.  Sew  York  takes 
25,283,000  fish  of  various  kinds.     The  whole  number  of  vessels  engaged  in  the  fisheries  is  547. 
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habits,  to  o 


.s  lomewhat 


also  those  of  Pan=  but 

The  TwAiTE  8ii AD,  A.  f.nta, 


ixample  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  cabinet  ministers,  and  philosophers  of 
tlie  Royal  Society,  to  go  down  to  Greenwich 
or  BJackwall,  to  enjoy  the  luxury  of  a  meal 
of  ""Whitebait" 

The  Sardine,  C  sardtna,  seems  to  take  the 
place  of  the  herring  in  the  Mediterranean, 
though  it  is  less  than  half  its  size.  It  is  highly 
prized  for  its  flavor,  and  the  fisheries  there  are 
extensive,  though  they  have  fallen  off  of  late 
years.     This  fish  is  also  abundant  on  the  coast  of  Brittany,  in  France. 

Genus  ENGllAULIS  r  Engraulis,  includes  the  K'scrovy,M.  CT!crasico^MS,a6mall silvery  fish,four 
or  five  iuehes  long ;  it  is  taken  in  vast 
r  umbers  m  the  Mediterranean,  where  it  is 
uied  for  preparing  a  well-known  sauce, 
w  hich  v^  sent  all  over  the  world. 

Genus  AL08A:  Alosa. — This  includes 

the  Allice  Shad,  A,  communis,  two  feet 

long,  of  good  flavor,  and  bearing  a  close 

resemblance,  as  well  in  appearance  as  in 

n  England,  but  11  seen  in  the  markets  of  London  and 

tbo^e  of  the  Dutch  cities. 

ir  thirteen  inches  long;  the  flesh  is  dry  and  tasteless; 

nevertheless  it  is  somewhat  extensively 

eaten.    Both  this  and  the  preceding  were 

more  abnndant  in  England  formerly  tJian 

^Mgj II IT- iijonm3iraBiiniiL_.  ^^a^^^    ^^^^  ^^^  ^*  *^^  present  time. 

jgff^kY^        ^Wi^^W^^^^teljJi^^^^  The  American  Shad,  A.  prcestahilis, 

^  *  tT^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  is  one  of  the  most  abnndant  of  our  Amer- 

a  fishes,  and  is  held  by  many  author- 
ities, among  them  Frank  Forester,  as 
"tlie  most  delicate  of  existing  fishes," 
though  its  numerous  sharp  bones  are  an 
lie  to  two  feet  long,  appears  along  our  coasts  in  the  spring,  and 
I  for  the  purpose  of  depositing  its  spawn  along  the  banks, 
n  laige  numbers  by  nets.  They  will  also  talte  the  hook  baited 
with  a  gaudy  fly,  and  afford  good  sport  to  the  fisher.  Those  of  the  New  England  rivers  are 
deemed  the  best,  those  of  the  Connecticut  taking  the  first  rank.  They  are  eaten  fresh,  and 
are  also  extensively  put  down  in  barrels.  When  this  country  was  first  settled  they  were  more 
abundant  than  at  present,  and  afforded  the  natives  a  large  part  of  their  subsistence.  At  that 
period  the  salmon  was  very  abundant  in  the  Northern  rivers,  and  loss  esteemed  than  the  shad ; 
it  was  therefore  customary  for  the  fishermen,  ivho  caught  both  kinds  in  their  seines,  to  require 
the  people  who  came  down  irom  the  country  to  buy  shad,  to  take  a  certain  portion  of  salmon. 

The  American  Alewivb,  A.  tyrannus,  is  eight  to  ten  inches  long,  appears  like  a  small  shad, 
and  was  fonnerly  held  in  New  England  to  be  the  young  of  that  fish.  It  is  taken  in  considerable 
numbers  with  the  shad,  and  has  similar  habits ;  it  is  put  down  in  barrels,  and  commands  a  good 
price. 

Tho  Menhaden,  A.  menhaden — also  called  Mossbimker,  Hard-Head,  Bony-Fish,  and  Si:ippanff 
— is  ten  to  fourteen  inches  long.  It  is  dry  and  full  of  bones,  and  is  not  eaten,  but  on  the  Long 
Island  and  Connecticut  shores,  where  it  is  taken  in  vast  quantities,  is  used  for  manure.  When 
planted  in  the  hills  of  Indian  com,  the  crop  is  doubled ;  it  is  very  remarkable  also  in  regenerating 
old  and  worn-out  grass  lands.  Eighty-four  thousand  of  these  fish  have  been  caught  at  a  single 
haul.     In  Massachusetts  they  are  used  as  bait  for  mackerel,  cod,  halibut,  &c. 

The  Mattowacca,  A.  mattoviacca — sometimes  called  Staten  Island  Herring — is  one  to  two 


admitted  drawback, 
entering  the  rivers. 
At  this  season  they 
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feet  long,  and  is  brought  to  New  York  market  in  the  autumn,  whero  it  is  called  Autumnal  Her- 
ring.    It  is  sometimes  caught  in  Connecticut  river,  where  it  is  called  Wcesick. 

The  Spottbb  Shadihb,  A.  sadina,  is  six  to  twelve  inch^  long,  find  is  found,  thougli  not  abund- 
antly, on  the  New  York  coast. 

THE   SCOPELID^. 


These  present  considerable  resemblance  to  the  salmons,  differing,  however,  in  the  structure  of 
the  upper  jaw,  of  which  the  biting  edge  is  entirely  composed  of  the  intermaxillary  bones.  They 
aro  sometimes  naked  and  sometimes  covered  with  large  brilliant  scales.  They  are  principally 
found  in  salt  water ;  a  few  occur  in  the  Mediterranean,  but  most  inhabit  the  tropical  seas.    Some, 


B  the  liternc^ihii 
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TUE   SALMONID^. 

The  members  of  this  great  family  furnish  some  of  the  most  celebrated  fishes,  whether  regarded 
as  game  for  the  sportman  or  food  for  the  epicure.  They  are  generally  inhabitants  of  the  fresh 
waters  of  the  northern  parts  of  the  world,  a  few  only,  like  the  salmon,  passing  a  portion  of  their 
existence  in  the  sea,  and  ascending  into  the  rivers  in  the  spawning  season.  They  are  exceedingly 
active  and  voracious  fishes,  generally  of  a  slender  form  and  adorned  with  brilliant  colors,  or 
elegantly  spotted.     They  are  usually  of  small  or  moderate  size. 

Genus  SALMO :  Salmo,  includes  the  Salmon,  the  hero  of  the  angler,  the  idol  of  the  coot, 
the  god  of  the  epicure.  There  is  but  one  true  Salmon,  S.  salar,  him  of  whom  Izaalc  Walton  dis- 
courseth  so  learnedly,  and  on  whom  he  beatoweth  the  title  of  "King;"  and  of  wtom  Frant 
Forester  writes  so  eloquently.  He  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  sea,  andis  known  as  well  on  the  western 
as  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  salmon  ia  two  to  four  feet  long,  and  weighs  ten  to  twelve  pounds,  though  it  has  been  taken 
of  eighty  and  even  a  hundred  pounds.  The  form  is  long  and  oval,  the  scales  moderately  thin, 
oval,  and  rather  easily  detached ;  the  teeth  numerous,  sliarp,  and  incurved ;  branchial  rays  twelve, 
color  above  bluish-black,  tinged  with  gray ;  beneath  silvery  white.  It  is  altogether  a  beautiful 
fish,  elegant  in  form  and  model,  and  brilliant  in  coloring. 
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As  we  have  said,  the  sea  13  the  homo  of  the  salmon,  and  the  North  Atlantic  his  ordinary 
range,  but  in  spring  he  enters  the  estuaries  of  our  rivers,  where  he  gathers  in  great  multitudes, 
3  for  some  weeks,  ascending  and  descending  with  the  ehb  aad  flow  of  the  tide.     At 
this  period  they  are   taken  in 
large  numbers  in  our  northern 
icially  in  the  Penob- 
scot, and  even  farther  east,  and 
^e  are  sent  to 
LS  distant  markets.    In  July 
and  August  on  this   continent, 
but  three  months  later  in  Europe, 
they  enter  the  fresh  water,  and 
begin  to  make  their  ascent  for 
the  purpose  of   p  g     -^  tbis  period  they  are  in  their  highest  beauty  and  perfection.    In  order 

to  insure  the  li  t  1  g  f  th  spawn  of  this  class  of  fishes,  it  is  necessary  that  the  water  should 
bo  aerated,  o  hif,!  !y  1  d  with  oxygen,  A  powerful  instinct  teaches  them  to  ascend  up 
the  rivers  wh       th    w  t  broken  by  currents  and  rapids,  and  to  which,  by  mingling  with 

the  atmosph  p  fj  a  d  vitality  have  been  imparted.  There  may  be,  and  doubtless  are, 
other  objects        th  my  of  nature  to  be  attained  by  this  wonderful  provision.     In  these 

vemote  and      It    y  pi  away  from  the  crowded  thoroughfares    of  crabs,  lobsters,  clams, 

oysters,  and  h  h      of  every  form  and  hue,  all  greedy  of  spoil,  their  eggs  may  Lave 

some  chance  f  m  g  t  be  hatched.  Nay,  there  is  even  a  profounder  wisdom  behind  this 
instinct  of  th        Im  1  ti  kindred,  for  by  means  of  it  tlie  inland  country  along  the  borders 

of  the  great  r  rs  n  J  th  1  Us  and  slopes  and  even  the  mountains,  threaded  by  a  thousand  rills, 
far  up  and  aw  f  th  ■Ut  sea,  are  provided  with  a  never-ceasing  supply  of  the  daintiest  of 
food  for  man  b  d       d  b      t  and  that  without  plowing  or  planting. 

To  the  salmon  this  instinct  is  imparted  in  a  degree  suited  to  the  energy  and  daring  of  its  char- 
acter. In  seeking  to  reach  the  small  streams  near  the  sources  of  rivere,  it  dashes  up  swift  cur- 
rents, shoots  over  waterfalls,  leaps  dams,  and  in  fact  surmounts  barriers  which  might  seem  im- 
passable. In  these  efforts  it  sometimes  makes  a  clear  leap  of  fourteen  feet.  If  unsuccessful,  it 
tries  agiun  Mid  again ;  one  has  been  known  to  repeat  its  leaps  for  twenty  times,  at  intervals  of 
about  two  minutes  1  instances  are  on  record  in  which  these  creatures  have  been  dashed  on  the 
rocks  and  killed  by  the  cataracts  while  attempting  to  scale  them. 

When  at  last  arrived  at  the  place  of  spawning,  a  pair  of  these  fishes  are  seen  to  make  a  ftirrow 
by  working  up  the  gravel  ivith  their  noses,  rather  against  the  stream,  for  a  salmon,  as  well  as 
every  other  fish,  is  incapable  of  working  with  his  head  down  stream,  for  the  water  thus  going  to 
his  gills  the  wrong  way,  drowns  him.  When  the  furrow  s  a  le  the  male  and  female  retire  to  a 
little  distance,  one  to  the  one  side  and  the  other  to  the  othei  s  le  ot  the  furrow ;  they  then  throw 
themselves  on  their  sides,  again  come  together,  and  rubb  ng  aa;^  n  t  ei  h  other,  both  shed  their 
spawn  into  the  furrow  at  the  same  time.  This  process  is  not  complete  J  at  once ;  it  requires 
eight  to  twelve  days  for  them  to  lay  all  their  spawn.  Wl  en  they  ha  e  1  me,  they  betake  them- 
selves to  the  streams  and  descend  to  the  sea,  usually  re  a  n  g  seve  al  veeks  in  the  brackish 
waters,  as  they  did  before  ascending. 

Such  are  the  general  habits  of  these  curious  and  interesting  fishes.  Many  of  them  reach  the 
lakes  which  are  the  sources  of  the  rivers  they  ascend,  and  here  some  of  them  remain  and  breed. 
Tliey  pass  up  the  SL  Lawrence  into  Lake  Ontario,  and  even  in  some  instances  into  Seneca  and 
Cayuga  Lakes.  Similar  instances  occur  iu  other  localities,  as  well  in  America  as  Europe.  Uo 
water  is  too  remote  for  them  if  there  is  a  stream  which  leads  to  it.  At  various  periods  the 
salmon  undergoes  considerable  changes,  and  names  significant  of  these  conditions  are  applied. 
The  young  of  the  first  year  is  called  Pini:,  of  the  second,  Smolt,  of  the  second  autumn.  Pearl  or 
Grisle.  After  the  spawning  both  male  and  feroale  are  lean,  lank,  and  unfit  for  food ;  at  this  time 
the  former  is  called  a  Kipper,  and  the  latter  a  Baggit ;  both  are  denominated  Kdts. 

It  is  as  a  game  fish  that  the  salmon  has  attained  that  celebrity  which  ranks  it  with  the  wiW 
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bt  ar  1 1 1 1]  t  \  a  I  it  1  il  v  e  utility,  and  made  specially  for  sport.  It  is  to  all  intents 
and  purpow  a  fish  ot  pre\  ti  this  end  every  part  of  its  frame  is  adapted  by  the  master  hand 
of  nature  The  elongated  torm  ot  liis  body,"  says  Herbert,  "  tapering  fonvard  and  aft  with  the 
m  st  gradually  eurvated  lines  like  the  entrance  and  the  van  of  some  swift-sailing  barque,  enables 
him  to  jjlide  thtough  the  vitt  water  in  which  he  loves  to  dwell,  displacing  its  particles  with  the 
least  retistttice  the  powerful  iiinsi"les  and  strong  branched  rays  of  his  broad  and  vigorous  cau- 
dal fin  serie  as  t  prtpeller  b>  wl  ich  he  can  command  an  immense  degree  of  momentum  and 
velocity  and  ascend  the  shaipcst  lapids.  No  one  who  has  felt  the  arrowy  I'usli  of  a  fifteen 
pound  salmon  when  stru:,k  with  the  barbed  steel,  will  be  inclined  to  undervalue  his  strength, 
his  speed  or  his  agihty  ind  the  numerous  and  astonishing  leaps  which  he  is  capable  of  making, 
to  the  height  of  many  feet  above  the  surface,  either  in  attempting  to  rid  himself  of  his  hook,  or 
in  surmjunting  olstacles  to  his  upward  passage  in  the  shape  of  dams,  flood-gates,  or  cataracts, 
pro\  e  the  exceeding  elasticity  vigor  and  strength  of  his  muscular  system. 

The  prodigious  powei  of  sinew  exhibited  in  the  litlie  and  springy  limbs  of  the  quadrupeds 
of  prey  of  the  fehne  order,  la  not  superior  in  its  degree  to  that  possessed  by  this,  the  veritable 
monarch  of  the  fresh-water  fishes ;  nor  are  the  curved  fangs  and  retractile  talons  more  effieacious 
instruments  to  the  lion  and  the  tiger  for  the  seizure  of  their  victims  than  are  the  fine  rows  of 
sharp  hooked  teeth  with  which  the  whole  mouth  of  the  salmon  is  bristled  fortlie  prehension  and 
detention  of  his  slippery  and  active  prey." 

One  of  the  greatest  charms  of  field-sports  consists  in  breathing  the  flesh  air  amid  the  wilder 
scenes  of  nature.  In  this  respect  fishing,  especially  river-fishing,  has  even  the  advantage  of 
shooting  and  hunting,  for  it  not  only  leads  the  sportsman  amid  the  most  picturesque  scenery, 
consisting  of  wood  and  water  in  every  beautiful  and  fentastic  combination  of  color,  grouping,  and 
movement,  but  it  allows,  by  its  tranquil  pauses,  the  soul  to  drink  deep  of  the  spirit  of  beauty 
ever  haunting  such  places.  Izaalc  Walton  understood  all  this,  and  Herbert  graces  his  vivid  de- 
scriptions of  the  more  active  experiences  of  the  fisherman  with  poetic  fights  and  shadows,  indi- 
cating an  appreciation  of  the  emotions  to  which  we  allude.  We  shall  take  the  liberty  to  quote 
a  passage  from  his  Jasper  St.  Aubyn,  which  afibrds  an  admirable  picture  of  sahnon-fislung  as  ex- 
ercised in  the  highest  style  of  the  craft : 

"  AO  nature  was  alive  and  joyous ;  the  air  was  vocal  with  the  piping  melody  of  blaekbirds  and 

thrushes,  caroling  in  every  brake  and  bosky  dingle The  sliadowy  mists  of  the 

faint  morning  twilight  had  not  been  dispersed  irom  the  lower  regions,  and  were  suspended  stiil 
in  the  middle  air  in  broad,  fleecy  masses,  though  melting  rapidly  away  in  the  increasing  warmth 
and  brightness  of  the  day.  A  still  faint  blue  line  hovered  over  the  bed  of  the  long  rocky  gorge 
which  divided  the  chasm  from  the  open  country,  floating  about  like  the  steam  of  a  seething 
cauldron,  and  rising  here  and  there  into  tall,  smoke-Uke  columns,  probably  where  some  steeper 
culvert  of  the  mountain  stream  sent  its  foam  skyward 

"  Once  at  the  water's  edge,  the  young  man's  tackle  was  speedily  made  ready,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  his  long  line  went  whistling  through  the  air,  as  he  wielded  the  powerful  two-handed  rod  as 
easily  as  if  it  had  been  a  stripling's  reed,  and  the  lai^e  gaudy  peacock-fly  alighted  on  tlie  wheeling 
eddies,  at  the  tail  of  a  long  arrowy  shoot,  as  gently  as  if  it  had  settled  from  too  long  a  flight. 
Delicately,  deftly,  it  was  made  to  dance  and  skim  the  clear,  brown  surfece  until  it  had  crossed  the 
pool  and  Beared  the  hither  bant;  then  again,  agreeable  to  the  pliant  wrist,  it  arose  on  glittering 
wing,  circled  half  round  the  angler's  head,  and  was  sent  fifteen  yards  along,  strjught  as  a  wild 
.  bee's  flight,  into  a  little  mimic  whirlpool — scarcely  larger  than  the  hat  of  the  skilful  fisherman— 
which  spun  round  and  round  just  to  leeward  of  a  gray  ledge  of  limestone. 

"  Scarce  had  it  reached  its  mark  before  the  water  broke  all  around  it,  and  the  gay  deceit  van- 
ished ;  the  heavy  swirl  of  the  surface  as  the  break  was  closing,  indicated  the  great  size  of  the  fish 
which  had  risen.  Just  as  the  wave  was  subsiding,  and  the  forked  tail  of  the  monarch  of  the 
stream  was  half  seen  as  he  descended,  that  indescribable  but  well-known  turn  of  the  angler's 
wrist  fixed  the  barbed  hook,  and  taught  the  scaly  victim  the  nature  of  the  prey  he  had  gorged 
BO  easily. 

"  "With  a  wild  bound  he  threw  himself  three  feet  out  of  the  water,  showing  his  silver  sides,  with 
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the  sea-lic(j  yet  clinging  to  liis  scales,  a  fresh,  sea-rim  fish  of  fifteen,  ay,  eighteen  pounds,  and 


"  On  his  hroad  back  he  strikes  the  water,  but  not  as  be  meant  the  tightened  line ;  for,  as  he  leaped, 
the  practiced  hand  had  lowered  the  rod's  tip,  so  that  it  fell  in  a  loose  bight  below  him.  Again, 
again,  again,  and  yet  a  fourth  time  he  bounded  into  the  air  with  desperate  and  vigorous  soubre- 
sants,  like  an  unbroken  steed  that  wonld  dismount  bis  rider,  lashing  the  eddies  of  the  dark  stream 
into  bright  bubbling  streaks,  and  making  the  heart  of  his  captor  beat  high  with  anticipation  of  the 
desperate  struggle  that  should  follow,  before  the  monster  should  lie  panting  and  exhausted  on  the 
yellow  sand  or  moist  greensward. 

"  Away,  with  the  rush  of  an  eagle  through  the  idr,  he  la  gone  like  an  arrow  down  the  rapids  ; 
how  the  reel  rings,  and  the  line  whistles  from  the  swift-working  wheel ;  he  is  too  swift,  too  head- 
strong to  be  checked  as  yet ;  tenfold  the  strength  of  that  slender  tackle  might  not  control  him 
in  his  first  fieiy  nish. 

"  But  Jasper,  although  young  in  years  was  old  in  the  art,  and  skilful  as  the  craftiest  of  the  gentle 
craftsmen.  He  ^ves  him  the  butt  of  his  rod  steadily,  trying  the  strength  of  his  tackle  with  a 
delicate,  gentle  finger,  giving  him  line  at  every  rush,  yet  firmly,  cautiously  feeling  his  mouth  alt 
the  while,  and  moderating  his  speed  even  while  he  yields  to  his  fury, 

"  Meanwhile,  with  the  eye  of  iutuition  and  the  nerve  of  iron,  he  bounds  along  the  difficult  shore  i 
he  leaps  from  rock  to  rock,  alighting  on  their  slippery  tops  with  the  firm  agility  of  the  rope- 
dancer;  he  splashes  fenee-deep  through  the  slippery  shallows,  keeping  his  line  ever  taut,  inclining 
his  rod  over  his  shoulder,  bearing  on  his  Gsh  ever  with  a  killing  pull,  steering  him  clear  of  every 
rock  or  stump  against  which  he  would  fain  smash  the  tackle,  and  landing  him  at  length  in  a  fine, 
roomy,  open  pool  at  the  foot  of  a  long  stretch  of  white  and  foamy  rapids,  down  which  he  had 
just  piloted  him,  with  the  eye  of  faith  and  the  foot  of  instinct. 

"  And  now  the  great  salmon  has  turned  sulky  ;  like  a  piece  of  !ead  he  has  sunk  to  the  bottom 
of  the  deep,  black  pool,  and  lies  on  the  gravel  bottom  in  the  sullenness  of  despair. 

"Jasper  stooped,  gathered  up  in  his  left  hand  a  heavy  pebble,  and  pitched  it  into  the  pool,  as 
neatly  as  he  could  guess  to  the  whereabout  of  his  game — another,  and  another ! — aha !  that  last 
has  roused  him ;  again  he  throws  himself  clear  out  of  water ;  and  again  foiled  in  his  attempt  to 
smash  the  tackle,  dashes  away  down  the  stream  impetuous. 

"But  his  strength  is  departing;  the  vigor  of  his  rush  is  broken.  The  angler  gives  him  the 
butt  abundantly,  strains  on  him  with  a  heavier  pull,  yet  ever  yields  a  little  as  he  exerts  his 
failing  powers ;  see,  his  broad  silver  side  has  thrice  turned  up,  even  to  the  surface,  and  though 
each  time  he  has  recovered  himself,  each  time  it  has  been  with  a  heavier  and  more  sickly  motion, 

"Brave  fellow  !  his  last  race  is  run — his  last  spring  sprung;  no  more  shall  he  disport  himself 
in  the  bright  reaches  of  the  Tamar ;  no  more  shall  the  Naiads  wreathe  his  clear  silver  scales  with 
river  greens  and  flowery  rushes. 

"T^e  cruel  gaff  is  in  his  side  ;  his  cold  blood  stains  the  eddies  for  a  moment;  be  flaps  out 
his  death-pang  on  the  hard  limestone. 

"  Who-ivhoop  I  a  nineteen-pounder !" 

While,  as  we  have  said,  there  is  but  one  True  Salmon,  there  are  several  other  species  analogous 
to  it,  especially  in  the  rivers  that  empty  into  the  Arctic  seas,  and  those  which  flow  into  the 
Pa«iflc  from  the  northwest  coast.  Richardson  describes  eight  or  ten  such  species,  as  the  Qtiinnat, 
Qiieackts,  Quannick,  Ekewan,  Tsuppttch,  &c.,  of  various  sizes  and  qualities,  the  first  of  which, 
abounding  in  the  Columbia,  appears  greatly  to  resemble  the  Salmo  salar.  Tliese  fishes  are  a 
great  resource  to  the  Indians,  who,  it  is  swd,  gather  them  in  vast  numbers  in  this  region  during 
the  fishing  season,  they  and  their  horses  and  dogs  feeding  on  them  aJid  growing  fat  to  repletion. 
Similar  species  of  various  kinds  doubtless  exist  in  the  watere  of  Kamschatka  and  the  rivers  of 
Siberia, 

The  Mackinaw  Salmon,  S.  ametliystm — also  called  the  Great  Lake  Trout,  and  Namaycush 
by  the  Indians — is  two  to  five  feet  long,  and  is  the  largest  of  the  known  salmonidte,  some- 
times weighing  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds.  It  is  very  voracious,  and  feeds  on  every 
fish  within  its  reach.     It  is  speared  by  the  Indians  by  torch-hght ;  its  fiesh  is  reddish,  and  is 
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eateD,  Bometimes  in  a  trozcn  state,  tv  the  O'uiadian  (ojagois      It  is  found  m  tl      Ijiiat  Lal-ea 
of  the  Northwest  from  Huron  to  68"  north,  and  never  visits  the  sea 

Tlie  SisKAWiTZ,  S  Sukattitz  is  somewhit  shortur  and  stouter  than  the  pioi'eding  inl  lither 
smaller  in  size.  It  is  found  m  Jjake  Supeuor  and  less  ahundantlj  in  Like  Huion  It  is  taken 
at  night  with  the  torch  and  spear,  and  ^ho  by  the  "seine      It  ranks  high  among  the  dehcaiie 


of  the  table.     It  ia  sometimes  called  Nori 

The  Parb  or  Samlet,  S  mfm 
back  by  transverse    !u':Iv\  lirs  lei 


streams,  and  take  any  hait  with  free 

and  are  abundant  in  Great  Britain, 

The 'Salmon- Trotjt   fi  trnfia  i-^ 


tall 


Lake  Trout 

European  waters,  and  being  marked  on  the 
■  oi  \  lung  aalman,  has  bem  hell  bj  many 
peisona  t  be  young  salmon  m  fact 
\  arrell  opposes  this  opinion  and  we 
think  by  eftectn  e  ais^ments  It  appears 
thit  the  maikmgs  which  ha\e  gi\en  to 
the  Parr  the  popular  names  ot  Stand 
linq  and  Fingerhjiff  are  c,omnicn  to  the 
-)  oung  of  all  the  species  of  this  genus  for 
a  time,  but  are  obliterated  by  degrees. 
The  Samlets  spawn  through  the  month 
of  December.  They  frequent  the  trout- 
They  are  from  six  to  eight  inches  long. 


and  ire 


of  the  fishes  that  migrate  from  the  sea  to  fresh  waters 
and  takes  rank  next  the  salmon     the  com 
weij,ht  IS  two   to   four   pounds    but 
sometimes  w(i,,h  twche  to  aeventeen 
piunds      They  aie  leiy  abundant  in  the 
Scotch  rivers,  wlicie  tliej  are  tal  en  with 
nets    sometimes  two  hundred  at  a  haul 
and  witli  the  hool     one  man  sometimes 
taking  thirty  in  a  daj      They  feed  on  files, 
to  Euripi,  and  the  waters  around  the  Gulf  of  &t  Lawrence 


beetlea   IL 

in  North  Amen  a 

The  Common  European  Trout  S  farto  ishaidly]e=s  cekbiated  imoug  sportsmen  of  the 
rod  than  the  salman  It  is  fen  to  thirty  inches  long  the  a\ei\,e  being  about  fiftcm  tho  we]c,ht 
is  one  to  twenty  pounds ;  in  form  and  color  it  is  exceedingly  beautiful.  It  is  an  inhabitant  of 
rivers  and  lakes,  and  is  a  voracious  feeder,  but  is  cautious,  vigilant  and  active,  and  calls  into  ex- 
ercise the  utmost  skill  of  the  angler.  During  the  day  the  lai^e-sieed  fish  move  but  little  from 
their  haunts,  bat  toward  evening,  and  daring  the  night,  they  rove  about  in  search  of  small  fish, 
insects,  and  larvse.     The  season  of  spawning  is  usually  in  October, 

The  Great  Gray  Trout,  S.ferox,  sometimes  called  the  Great  Lake  Trout,  is  found  in  Eng- 
land and  Ireland,  and  especially  in  Scotland,  where  it  is  confined  to  the  lakes,  never  descending 
to  the  sea.  It  ia  taken  with  strong  hooks  and  lines,  being  a  very  powerful  fish.  It  weighs 
from  two  to  fifty  pounds ;  the  flesh  is  not  greatly  esteemed. 

The  Bull-Trout,  S  eriov,  sometimes  cillpd  the  Gray  Trout  or    Whitlinq,  ia  a  ~ 

species,  lesembhng  the  < 

salmon  in  habits  and  appearance, 

i  and  weighing  from  six  to  twenty 

I  pounds     The  flesh  is  not  much  es- 

I  teemed,  but  it  aftords  good  sport 

or  fishermen 

The  American  Ebook-Thout, 
S    fontinalis,    ilosely    resembles 
""  """"  '"■'"  the   common   European   trout  in 

appearance,  size,  habifs,  an  1  qualities,  i  ut  is  still   i  distinct  species      It  is  widely  distributed, 
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found  in  the  Mingutn  Eiver,  ivlimli 
Genus  OSMERUS:   Osmei-us, 


being  found  in  nearly  all  the  clear  running  streams  of  the  United  States  north  of  Virginia,  and  is 
familiarly  known  to  all  American  masters  of  the  rod.  There  are  many  other  varieties,  passing  by 
the  name  of  Silver  Trout,  Black  Trout,  Sea  Trout,  Hucho  Trout,  &c. ;  ali,  however,  are  of  the 
same  species.  The  diversities  in  the  appearance  of  these  fish,  are  mostly  confined  to  color,  and 
are  caused  by  the  different  quahties  of  the  streams  in  which  they  are  hred. 

The  Ked-bbllibd  Tkout — S.  erylkroffaater  of  De  Kay— resembles  the  preceding,  and  ia  prob- 
ably only  a  variety  of  it;  found  in  the  lakes  of  Western  New  York. 

The  Lake-Trout,  S.  confinis,  is  two  to  four  feet  long,  and  ia  common  in  Lake  Ontario  and 
the  lakes  of  Western  New  York  and  Northern  New  England.  It  bears  the  popular  names  of 
Lake-Salmon  and  Salmon-Trout ;  it  is  caught  in  considerable  numbers,  and  in  some  places  is 
so  abundant,  that  one  man  has  taken,  with  the  hook,  five  hundred  pounds  in  a  week.  Cured  in 
salt,  it  is  sold  in  the  Atlantic  markets ;  it  is  also  brought  fresh  to  the  city  of  New  York.  The  flesh 
ia  generally  of  secondary  rant ;  in  some  of  the  smaller  New  York  lakes  it  is  said  to  be  excellent 
The  Northern  Ouarh,  S.  umbla,  is  a  European  species,  and  inhabits  the  northern  lakes  of 

England  and  those  of  Scotland;  it  is 
from  one  to  two  feet  long,  and  is  usually 
caught  by  hooks  trailing  after  a  boat. 
It  IS  believed  to  feed  principally  at 
1  ight.  There  is  another  species  called 
the  Welsh  Cbaer,  S.  salvelinus. 

The  Masamacdsh  or  Hoon's  Chabb, 
5  ffoorfiV,  weighs  two  to  eight  pounds, 
iH  11  red  fleshed,  and  of  delicious  flavor ; 

iptiefe  into  the  eatuarj  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  about  latitude  60°. 
'ludes  the  Smelt,  0.  eperlanus,  common  in  Europe,  called 
Spirliitff  and  Sparling  in  Scotland;  it 
inhabits  the  rivers  the  greater  part  of  the 
year,  that  is,  from  August  to  May.  It 
spawns  about  March  or  April,  and  soon 
after  visits  the  sea  for  about  three  months. 
It  ia  extensively  taken  in  nets,  and  is  in 
great  request  on  account  of  its  peculiar, 
flavor.  It  can  be  propagated  in  ii'esh 
water  ponds,  and  do  not  aiifler  by  the  freezing  of  the  water.  Tiie  average  length  is  seven  inches. 
The  American  Smult,  0  tuideiceni,  is  gn-emah  above,  silvery  below;  length  six  to  twejl;^e 
inches.  De  Kay  says  its  popuKr  name  is  derived  from  its  smell,  resembling  that  of  cucumbers. 
It  abounds  in  streams  connected  with  the  sea,  fiom  the  Hudson  to  Labrador.  It  appears  to 
migrate  along  the  eoist,  from  noith  to  south,  in  November  and  December,  The  New  York 
market  is  chiefly  supplied  from  the  creeks  empt^  lug  into  Long  Island  Sound,  and  fi-om  the  Ilack- 
ensack  and  Passaic  Ruers  m  New  Jersey  Man\  ire  also  brought  from  Massachusetts.  They 
arc  taken  with  liandnpts,  but  bite  well   it  th    Inok      Multitudes  are  caught  in  winter,  through 

in  the  ice,  aa  well  by  nets  as 

Genus  THYMALLUS :  Tkymallui, 
includes  the  Gratlino,  T.  vulgaris, 
found  in  the  livei's  of  Northern  Eu- 
rope having  rocky  or  gravelly  bottoms, 
Itresemblesthe  trout  in  its  habits  and 
Wr  haunts ;  it  weighs  one  to  five  pounds. 

THK    GRAYLING.  J(g  gg^Jj  jg  }i[g],ly   estOemCd, 

Back's  Oravlikg,  T.  mgnifer,  is  a  very  fine  species,  weighing  five  or  six  pounds ;  found  in  the 
waters  of  British  America,  flowing  into  the  Arctic  Ocean.  Its  specific  name,  Signifer — "the 
standard-bearer" — refers  to  the  unusual  size  of  the  dorsal  fin. 
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Genm  COREGONUS  :  Coregonus,  includes  the  Gwymiab,  O.  /era,  a  lake  fish  of  Fortliem 
Europe,  ten  to  twelve  incLea  long;  it  ia 
gregarioua,  and  approaches  the  shores 
ill  vast  shoala  in  spring  and  summer, 
ft  hundred  being  often  taken  at  a  draft. 
They  are  called  Freah-Water  HeiTing, 
and  being  cheap,  are  eaten  by  the 
,  poorer  classes,  though  they  are  insipid. 
Many  are  preserved  by  salting. 

The  Attihawmbo  or  White  Fish, 
C.  albus,  resembles  the  Gwyniad  and 
Vendace  of  Europe,  but  greatly  sur- 
passes them,  being  probably  the  most  delicious  of  all  known  purely  fresh-water  fishes,  Richard- 
son says  one  may  live  upon  it  for  years  withoat  tiring.  Its  average  weight  is  three  or  four 
pounds,  but  it  sometimes  reaehes  twenty  pounds.  It  is  found  in  Chatauque  Lake  in  Western  New 
Yorlc,  in  Erie,  and  Huron,  the  finest  in  the  latter.  Here,  indeed,  it  ia  chiefly  taken,  tliough  it 
exists  in  the  waters  of  the  Northwestern  British  territories.  It  ascends  the  rivers  connected  with 
the  lakes  to  spawn,  in  October.  It  feeds  on  shell-fish,  small  fishes,  and  ii 
ally  taken  with  the  hook. 
The  Otsboo  Bass,  0. 


liovod  in  Scotland  that  this  fish  w 


It  comes  both  fresh  and  salted  to  the  New  York  market. 

to  two  feet  long,  and  is  exceedingly  beautiful,  and  of  ex- 
quisite flavor;  it  is  only  found  in  Otsego 
Lake  jnd  appears  to  he  daily  diminishing, 
riic  Vend  ACE,  0.  Willughbu,  is  a 
iroill  fish,  of  delicate  flavor,  seven  inches 
1  ng  taken  with  nets  in  some  of  the  Scot-- 
tifih  lakes.  In  flavor  it  resembles  the 
smelt  It  spawns  in  November,  when  it 
congregates  in  vast  shoals,  making  a  noise 
like  that  of  the  herrings  as  they  rise  and 
fall  to  and  from  the  surface.  It  is  be- 
introduced  there  from  tl:e  Continent,  by  Quetn  Mary. 

THE   GALIXIID^. 

This  femily,  estabhshed  by  Miiller,  contains  the  single  genus  Gakixias,  placed  by  Cuvier  with 
the  Esocidcs :  they  agree  with  the  salmons  in  their  general  structure ;  the  opening  of  the  mouth 
is  small,  with  middle-sized  teeth  in  both  jaws ;  there  are  also  a  few  stray  crooked  teeth  on  the 
tongue.  The  position  of  the  dorsal  and  anal  fins,  and  also  the  digestive  organs,  are  like  those 
of  the  pikes. 

THE  ESOCID^. 

In  this  family,  which  comprises  the  Pikes,  the  biting  edge  of  the  upper  jaw  is  formed  as  in 
the  Salmonidce,  by  both  the  maxillary  and  intermasillary  bones;  the  mouth  is  furnished  with  a 
most  formidable  apparatus  of  teeth,  almost  all  the  bones  which  assist  in  the  formation  of  that 
cavity  being  thus  aiined.  All  the  known  fishes  of  this  &mily  inhabit  fresh  water,  and  only  occur 
in  temperate  climates.  They  are  of  an  elongated  form,  clothed  with  cycloid  scales,  and  furnished 
with  powerful  fins,  their  whole  conformation  being  eminently  adapted  for  that  rapid  motion 
through  their  native  element,  without  which  their  voracious  propensities  would  stand  but  a  poor 
chance  of  gratification.  The  only  fish  now  placed  in  this  iamily  are  the  true  Pikes,  and  a  few 
small  fishes  forming  the  genus  Umbra,  of  which  one  species  is  found  in  the  rivers  of  Austria. 

Cfenus  ESOX:  Esox,  includes  the  Common  Pieb  or  Pickbrcl  of  Europe  E  lucim;  it  ia 
strong,  fierce,  and  active,  swims  rapidly,  and  occasionally  dirts  along  w  tl    th  ftn       of  an 

arrow.  The  spawn  is  deposited  among  weeds  m  March,  or  early  in  Ap  1  a  1  t  tl  season 
the  spawning  fish  will  be  found  in  warm  creeks  ci  ditches  connected  th  th  1  g  waters 
which  they  generally  inhabit      It  is  common  in  tht  piincipil  Ukes  and  n  f  E       p     and  is 
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abundant  in  the  Britiah  Islands,  thongh  it  is  believed  not  to  have  been  indigenous  there,  but  to 
iiave  been  introduced  from  the  Continent  some  centuries  ago.  The  usual  length  is  from  one 
to  two  feet,  but  there  seems  to  be  almost  no  limit  to  the  growth  of  this  fish.  Its  voracity  is 
proverbial.  Mr.  Jesse  says;  "Eight  pikes  consumed  nearly  eight  hundred  gudgeons  in  three 
weeks,  and  the  appetite  of  one  of  these  was  insatiable.  One  morning  I  threw  to  him,  one  after 
another,  five  roach,  each  about  four  inches  in  iength ;  ho  swailowed  four  of  them,  and  kept  th« 
fifth  in  his  mouth  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  when  it  also  disappeared." 

"Digestion  in  the  pike  goes  on  very  rapidly,  and  they  are  therefore  most  expensive  fish  to 
maintain.  In  default  of  a  sufiieient  quantity  of  other  fishes  to  satisfy  them,  moor-hens,  ducks, 
and  indeed  any  animals  of  small  size,  whether  alive  or  dead,  are  constantly  consumed ;  their  bold- 
ness and  voracity  are  equally  proverbial.  Dr.  Plot  relates  that  at  Lord  Gower's  canal  at  Trent- 
ham,  a  pike  seized  the  head  of  a  swan  as  she  was  feeding  under  water  and  gorged  so  much  of  it 
as  killed  them  both;  the  servants  perceiving  the  head  of  the  swan  under  water  for  a  longer  time 
than  usual,  took  the  boat,  and  found  the  pike  and  swan  both  dead,  Gesaer  relates  that  a  pike 
in  the  Rhone  seized  on  the  lips  of  a  mule  that  was  brought  to  drink,  and  that  the  beast  drew  th» 
fish  out  before  it  could  disengage  itself.  Walton  was  assured  by  his  friend  M.  Segrave,  who  kept 
tame  otters,  tliat  he  had  known  a  pike  in  extreme  hunger,  fight  with  one  of  his  otters  for  a  carp 
that  the  other  had  caught,  and  was  then  bringing  out  of  the  water ;  and  with  the  old  adago 
adds,  '  It  is  a  hard  thing  to  persuade  the  belly,  because  it  has  no  eara.' 

"A  woman  in  Poland  had  her  foot  seized  by  a  pike  as  she  was  washing  clothes  in  a  pool,  and 
the  same  thing  is  said  to  have  happened  at  Killingworth  pond,  near  Coventry.  The  late  head- 
keeper  of  Richmond  Park  was  once  washing  his  hand  over  the  sides  of  a  boat  in  the  great  pond 
in  that  park,  when  a  pike  made  a  dart  at  it,  and  he  had  but  just  time  to  withdraw  it."     Mr.  Jesse 
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adds,  "that  a  gentleman  now  residing  in  Weybridge,  in  Surrey,  walking  ouo  day  by  the  aido  of 
the  river  Wey,  near  that  town,  saw  a  lai^e  pike  in  a  shallow  creek.  He  immediately  pulled  off 
his  coat,  tucked  up  his  shirt-sleeves,  and  went  into  the  water  to  intercept  the  return  of  the  fish 
to  the  river,  and  to  entieavor  to  throw  it  out  upon  the  bank  by  getting  his  hands  under  it. 
During  this  attempt,  the  pike,  finding  he  could  not  make  his  escape,  seized  one  of  the  arms  of 
the  gentleman,  and  lacerated  it  bo  much  that  the  marks  of  tlie  wound  are  still  visible." 

Pliny  considered  the  pike  as  the  longest-lived,  and  likely  to  attain  the  largest  size  of  any  fresh- 
water fish.  Pennant  refers  to  one  that  was  ninety  years  old ;  but  Gesner  relates  that  ia  the 
year  1497  a  pike  was  taken  at  Hailbran,  in  Stiahia,  with  a  brazen  ring  attached  to  it  on  which 
were  these  words,  in  Greek  characters:  "I  am  the  fish  which  was  first  of  all  put  into  this  lake 
hy  the  hands  of  the  Governor  of  the  Universe,  Frederick  the  Second,  the  5th  October,  1230." 
liis  fish  was  therefore  two  hundred  and  sixty-seven  years  old,  and  was  said  to  have  weighed 
three  hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  The  skeleton,  nineteen  feet  in  length,  was  long  preserved  at 
Manheim  as  a  great  curiosity  in  natural  history.  The  lakes  of  Scotland  have  produced  pike  of 
fifty-five  pounds'  weight ;  and  some  of  the  Irish  lakes  are  said  to  have  afforded  pike  of  seventy 
pounds;  "but  it  is  observed,"  says  honest  Izaak  Walton,  " that  such  old  or  very  great  pikes 
have  in  them  more  of  state  than  goodness ;  the  smaller  or  middle-sized  pikes  being  hy  the  most 
and  choicest  palates,  observed  to  be  the  best  meat." 

The  flesh  of  the  pike  is  of  good  quality,  and  those  of  the  Medway,  in  England,  when  feeding  on 
the  smelt,  acquire  excellent  condition,  with  peculiarly  fine  flavor.  In  Lapland,  and  some  other 
northern  countries  of  Europe,  large  quantities  of  pike  are  canght  during  the  spawning  season, 
being  then  most  easily  taken,  and  are  dried  for  future  use. 

In  North  America  there  are  several  species  of  this  genus,  some  of  them  very  rpmarkable.  The 
Common  American  Pike  or  Pickeebl,  E.  fticvlafus,  is  from  one  to  three  feet  long,  and  is 
found  in  most  of  the  lakes,  ponds,  and  rivers  «i  the  Middle  and  Eastern  States.  It 
abundant  in  the  numerous  bright,  limpid  lakes  of  New  England,  and  is  there  taken  i 

numbers.  In  habits  it  agrees  with 
the  European  species;  it  not  only 
Is  on  fish,  but  on  frogs,  water-rats, 
.  even  young  water-fowl.  When 
introduced  into  a  piece  of  water  it 
soon  makes  almost  every  other  spe- 
cies scarce,  except  the  perch,  whose 
liony  spines  protect  it  even  from  this 
wolf  of  the  waters.  It  is  taken  in 
3  ways,  though  perhaps  most  commonly  with  hook  and  line,  having  a  small  floating  buoy 
and  living  bait  Frank  Forester  says :  "  I  infinitely  prefer  trolling  with  the  gorge-hook  to  fishing 
either  with  the  common  snap  or  what  is  here  called  the  soekdollager  hook,  which  last  I  regard 
as  a  great  and  dangerous  humbug!"  This  fish  is  taken  in  considerable  numbers  in  winter,  by 
cutting  through  the  ice.  Its  weight  is  two  to  five  pounds ;  sometimes  oven,  though  rarely, 
twelve  pounds. 

The  Long  Island  or  VAKiEn  PiCKEitEL,  E.  faidatus,  is  common  in  the  tront-ponds  and  clear 
running  brooks  of  Long  Island ;  it  resembles  the  common  pike,  but  is  not  more  than  half  its  size, 
rarely  exceeding  a  pound  in  weight.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  very  largo  scales.  This  fish  is 
found  in  New  Jersey,  and  generally  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

The  Gbeat  Northern  Pickbrsi,  S.  htcioidcs,  is  an  exceedingly  fine  species,  wcigjiiiig  from 
four  to  ten,  and  even  up  to  seventeen  pounds.  The  back  is  of  a  rich  blackish-green.  It  is  bold  and 
voracious,  and  talies  any  sort  of  bait  in  spinning  or  trolling ;  it  is  captured  in  winter  by  baits  set 
through  the  ice,  and  is  an  essential  resource  to  the  Indian  hunter  when  the  chase  fails  him.  It 
devours  fishes  of  every  variety,  even  its  own  species  and  the  thorny  perch,  rats,  rcptiles,  water- 
fowl, indeed  any  living  thing  that  comes  within  its  reach.  It  is  found  in  the  great  lakes  and 
rivei-s,  from  Lake  Snpeiior  to  the  St.  Lawrence. 

The  Mascalongh,  a  term  said  to  be  derived  from  the  Canadian  French,  Masque  allonge.,  and 
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referring  to  the  long  mask  or  snout  of  the  fish,  £1.  cstor  the  hiiest  larg  ft  -u  d  most  excellent 
food  of  all  the  pike  family,"  is  found  only  in  the  great  lake^  tud  watLrs  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
basin.  It  is  common  in  Lakes  Erie,  Ontario,  and  Huron  Its  length  is  two  to  four  feet,  and  it 
sometimes  weighs  sixty  pounds.  It  is  hoJd  and  voraciou=i  ei  en  1  uj  end  its  kindred,  and  is  taken 
with  dead  bait  played  with  spinning  tackle,  and  even  by  a  Lait  tf  tm  oi  red  cl  th,  made  to  play 
quickly  through  the  water.     It  is  also  often  taken  with  the  seine. 

There  are  still  many  other  species  of  pike  in  different  parts  of  the  world. 

THE   MOEMTRIDJ! 

These,  very  hvi      n      1  o  ly  f    nd         1      N  1    an  1  Senegal :  they  have  a  small  elec- 

trical organ  in  the     1  th       d    tl  e  fl    1       ex  ellen 


\'^ 


THE  CYPRINID.^. 

This  family,  which  includes  the  Carps,  also  embraces  the  greater  portion  of  all  the  fresh-water 
Sshes  of  temperate  climates.  They  are  distinguished  by  a  small  mouth  and  powerful  teeth, 
though  not  set  in  the  jaws.  The  body  is  usually  compressed,  and  always  clothed  with  scales, 
sometimes  of  very  large,  sometimes  of  very  small  size;  the  head  is  small;  the  dorsal  fln  singie. 
The  fishes  of  this  family  are  found  in  great  abundance  in  all  the  fresh  waters  of  Europe.  Many 
of  them  are  much  sought  after  by  anglers,  but  rather  for  the  sake  of  sport  than  for  the  goodness 
of  their  flesh,  which  is  usually  watery  and  insipid.  In  former  times,  however,  when  the  trans- 
portation of  marine  productions,  in  a  fresh  state,  to  great  distances  from  the  coast  was  attended 
with  greater  difficulties  than  at  the  present  day,  these  fish  were  r^arded  as  of  some  importance, 
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especially  as  n  change  fiom  the  salt-fish  diet  to  which,  many  good  CathoUcs  were  condenmcd 
(luring  Lent.  The  Cyprinidm  feed  principally  upon  aquatic  plants  and  worms ;  but  a  few  of 
_  them  seem  occasionally  to  prey  upon 

small  fishes. 

Genus  CYPRINUS :   CypHnus,  in- 
cludes the  Common  Carp  of  Eukopb, 
C  i-arpio:    it  is  ten  to  forty  inches 
;,  and  aometimes  attains  the  weight 
1  hundred  pounds ;   the  general 
color  13  rich  oUye-brown  above ;  yel- 
lowish-white   beneath.      It    inliahits 
moat  of  the  freah  water'i  of  Europe, 
lakes,  ponds,  and  rivers,  generally  pre- 
ferring sfili  water.      It  is  kept  and 
cultivated  in  numeroi  ■  ^  icially  in  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Great  Britain,     It  was  first 

introduced  into  the  latter  country  about  three  centuries  ago;  it  has  also  been  introduced  into 
this  country  with  complete  success,  though  on  a  limited  scale.     It  is  in  season  for  the  table  from 
October  to  April.     A  carp  has  been  Itnown  to  live  to  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  years. 
The  Goin  Carp,    0.  auratus,  often  called  GoU-Fish  and  SHBer-Msh,  as  it  asRumef.  both 
colors,  is  originally  from  China,  the  most 
\'     '  beautiful  species  being  taken  from  Late 

Che-Kyang.     Every  person  of  fashion  in 
'  that  country  is  said  to  teep  them,  either 
in  porcelain  vessels  or  in  the  basins  that 
decorate  the  courts  of  Chinese  houses. 
The  elegance  of  their  form  and  colors,  and 
their  playful  and   graceful   motions,  to- 
-fli^  gi'ther  with  their  tameness  and  fecility 
of  production,  and  what  is  exceedingly 
rare  in  fishes,  a  seeming  affection  for  each 
other,  have  made  them  favorites  every- 
the  fountain.     Though  they  can  hear  high  as  well  as  low 
n  water  at  a  temperature  of  about  eighty  degrees. 

Gmus  BARBU8:  Barhus.—'^h.is 
incindes  the  Barbel,  B.  vulgaris, 
said  to  be  so  called  on  account 
of  the  barbs  or  wattles  about  its 
mouth;  it  is  common  in  the  warm 
and  temperate  parts  of  Europe,  being 
abundant  in  the  Rhine,  Elbe,  and 
Weser;  also  in  some  of  the  English 
rivers.  They  are  shy  of  observation, 
but  are  said,  when  supposing  them- 
«ehes  unnoticed,  to  show  considerable 
playfulness.  They  grow  to  the  size 
jf  fifteen  pounds,  and  in  some  places 
arc  caught  in  large  numbers  for  food. 
In  cold  weather  they  become  torpid, 
and  may  be  taken  by  the  hand. 

Genus  GOBIO :   ffoSw.— This  in- 

ludes  the  GmJGEON,  G.Jluviatilu:  it 

is  common  in  Europe,  and  is  found  in 

slioals,  leeds  on  woi-ms,  aquatic  insects  and 


streams  which  llo\ 


r  gravelly  S' 
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tkeir  larvte,  and  molluscous  animals.  It  is  small,  raraly  exceeding  eight  inches  in  length,  and 
affords  excellent  aport  to  young  anglers.  It  spawns  in  May,  among  stones  in  shallow  water.  The 
Thames  fishermen  take  great  numbers  in  casting  nets.  The  Niabara  Gudbeon,  G.  eataraela, 
found  near  the  Falh  ol  NiigiD  is  five  incJies  long. 

Genus  TIKCA:  7inci,  inclule?  the  Tebch,  T,  vulgaris,  found  in  most  European  lakes  and 
rivers.  It  is  exceedingly  tenacious  of  life ; 
loves  f >u.l  and  weedy  water ;  thiives 
even  wheie  the  mud  la  of  an  tntoierably 
fetid  odor,  and  so  black  aa  to  color  the 
fiA  with  its  own  mky  hue.  It  is  easily 
-'^"'"^  piopigated,  and  is  esfcLmed  a  useful  fish, 
the  flesh  being  tolerably  good.  It  spawns 
ibout  the  middle  of  June. 
,„;^  Genus  ABEAMIS  :    Abramw,  includes 

the  Bream,  A.  hrama,  an  inhabitant  of 
the  lakes  and  rivers  of  Europe  generally. 
It  is  veiy  abundant  in  the   larger  lakes 
ind  quiet  rivers  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
1  *nd     It  swims  in  slioals ;  feeds  on  worms, 
with  other  softrbodied  animals,  and  some 
VI  getable  substances.     Its  flesh  is  inaipid, 
but  the  breeding  of  it  is  encouraged  to 
t  L 1  pike  and  other  voracious  fishea.     In 
Iri-lan  1  it  grows  to  the  weight  of  twelve 
^  ind  fourteen  pounds ;  one  pound  is  the 
'     ^     common  weight. 
*■  The  Variboatbd  Bream,  A.  versicolor, 

vf  an  American  species,  of  a  silvery  color, 
\aiedwitb  blue,  green,  and  golden.  It 
IS  five  to  seven  inches  long,  and  common 
in  the  rivers  and  ponds  of  New  York  and 
1  is  savory,  and  it  is  caught  by  young  fishei-mcn  in  considerable  niim- 
ts  of  New  York.  It  is  sometimes  called  Yellow-bellied  Perch, 
a  when  a  flaw  of  wind  ruffles  the  surface  to  dart  by  hundreds, 
and  often  thousands,  to  the  top  of  the  water.  The  Common  Pond-pish,  Pomotis  vulgaris,  abun- 
dant in  all  parts  of  the  country,  shares  with  this  the  title  of  Bream,  and  also  the  popular 
desiEtnation  of  Pumpkin  seed 

Gentit  LELTOISLUS     Zturiwv  ,  includes  the  Ids,  i.  idas,  inhabiting  large  rocky  lakes,  from 

which  it  seeks  its  way  into  the  rivers 
to  spawn  in  April  or  May.  It  feeds 
on  worms  and  herbage,  and  the  flesh 
is  of  good  flavor.  It  is  common  in 
Northern  Europe. 

The  RoAOH,  L.  rutilus,  is  abund- 
ant in  the  I'ivers  of  tlie  temperate 
parts  of  Europe.      It  is  gregarious, 
and  feeds  like  tlie  preceding.     It  at- 
tains the  weight  of  one  to  two  pounds. 
In  the  proverb,  "sound  as  a  roach" 
the  last  word  is  to  bo  pronounced  rock.     The  English  also  say  sound  as  a  trout.     The  Italians 
have  a  similar  proverb — healihi/  as  a  fish  ;  and  the  French  say,  as  hale  as  a  gardon,  the  latter 
being  their  name  for  the  ide. 

The  Dace,  L,  vulgaris,  also  called  Dare  and  Dart,  feeds  on  womis  and  other  soft  substances ; 


New  England.  It; 
bers.  It  is  often  si 
and  also  Wind-Fish,  a 
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bait  for  pike  in  trolling,  on  account  of 
its   silvery  brightness.       It  is  com- 

the  deep,  clear,  quiet  strcMns 
of  Italy,  France,  and  Uermany ;  it  is 
also  met  with  in  Great  Britain. 

The  Gbainibg,  L.  Lancastriensis, 

le  tound  m  the  lakes  and  iiyers  of 

pirts  of  Europe;  in  its  habits 

and  food  it  lesemblea  the  trout,  and  is 

fished  for  with  artificial  flies      The 

ige  weight  IS  half  a  pound      The 

excellent 
The  Chub,  L  cepkalut,  frequents 
deep  places  in  the  quiet  paits  of 
streams,  shulttmig  itself  usually  under 
1  bush  or  tree  that  may  acieen  it 
fiom  view  It  feeds  on  woiras  and 
insects  m  their  \aiious  stages  It  is 
commonly  caught    by  dibbmg,  that 

fly  or  bait  drawn  along  on  tto 
auriaco  of  the  ivator  It  spawns  in 
April  or  May  wughs  one  to  five 
pounds,  and  though  a  coaisa  fi'sb,  is 
tsteemed  pilatabL  when  bioiled  w  itb 
the  scales  on  Tlie  chub  is  common 
in  the  nver  Thame'!,  at  London,  and 
13  there  much  angled  for,  the  bait 
being  cockchafers  dibbed  along  on 
the  fiui'fece,  which  gnes  thmi  an 
action  as  if  they  had  f  iUcn  into  the 
water  and  were  struggling  to  escape 
Though  a  shy  fish  it  is  said  tin,  chub 
cannot  resist  a  coi.k(,h<iter  thus  pre 

rsente  1  to  it 
The    Red  Eye    or   Rudd    L    eiy- 
thropkihalmus,  is  a  \Lrj  common  fith 
4;  m  Em  ope ,  it  is  of  biilhant  colors, 

^•^^  lud  \eiy  tenacif  us  of  lift ,  it  feeds  on 
^^^  worms,  molluscous  animals,  insects, 
md  some  vegetable  matters  Its 
weight  is  one  to  two  pounds.  It  is 
tolerable  food,  and  is  much  used  for 
bait  for  pike.  It  breeds  freely,  with- 
out any  oaro  bestowed  upon  it,  on 
which  account  it  is  cultivated  as  food 
for  trout,  perch,  and  pike. 

The  AzuRiNi!  or  Blue  Roach,  L, 
ceruleus,  is  a  small  fish,  seldom  ex- 
ceeding a  pound  in  weight ;  the  flesh 
is  firm,  and  of  good  flavor.  It  is 
hardy,  tenacious  of  life,  and  spawns 
in  May ;  found  in  Great  Britain,  and 
also  in  some  of  the  Swiss  lakes. 
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known,  small  species,  ml  al  itin^  mai  j  ut  the 
rivers  of  Ehirope  it  is  tolei-^blc  fuo  1 
and  atforda  amusement  to  y  ung  fly 
fi&heF8.  It  rises  eagerly  to  almost  any 
id  bports  incessantly  on  the  surface 
of  the  water  of  a  fine  da3  Mr  J  ^  saj  s 
they  appear  to  be  alwayn  e  tleas  and 
always  happy.  Nevoiihel  i,  the  nt 
tines  are  frequently  foimd  to  be  pa  tl} 
occupied  by  a  species  of  tape-  o  "m  The 
innur  surface  of  the  scales  of  th  hsl  as 
w  oU  as  that  of  the  roach,  dace,  and  white- 
hnt,  IS  used  as  a  silvery  pigment  for  ^ving 
luster  to  artificial  pearls.  Formerly  this 
w  la  m  great  request,  and  a  quart  of  these 
'.I  *lea   was   sold  for  from  five  to  twentv 

dLll  ^1-3 

'  The  following  species  of  Leudscus  are 

'  di  scnhed  hy  Dr.  De  Kay  as  found  in  the 

nicrs  and  lakes  of  New  York  and  the 
vicmity.  the  Black  NoaEO  Dace,  Z.  aftonnsu),  one  to  three  inches  long:  the  Spawn-Eatbh, 
L.  Hudsonius,  three  to  six  inches  long:  the  Rnn-FiK,  L.  comutus,  sometimes  called  Red  Dace 
and  Rough-Head,  three  to  six  inches  long:  the  Roach-Dace,  L. pulckelluH,  a  beautiful  species, 
ten  to  fonrteen  inches  long;  common  in  New  England,  where  it  is  called  Cousin  Trout:  the 
Shining  Dace,  L.  nitidas,  two  to  six  inches  long;  called  White  Dace  and  Shiner  at  Lake  Cham- 
plain:  the  Black-headed  Dacb,  L.  atromaeulatwi,  six  to  twelve  inches  long;  sometimes  called 
Lake-Chub  and  Lake-Dace:  the  Bat  Shiner,  i.  cAri/soptewis,  four  to  six  inches  long;  a  beau- 
tiful species,  caught  in  New  York  Bay :  the  Silvery  Dacs,  L.  argenteus,  six  inches  long ;  com- 
mon in  New  England:  the  Banded  "Dkce,  L,vitiaius,ts\(i  to  four  inches  long:  the  Cobpo- 
saalen,  L.  corporalis,  ten  to  fifteen  inches  long ;  found  in  the  Hudson,  Oneida  Lake,  &c. :  and 
the  Pigmy  Dacb,  L.  pygmceus,  one  inch  long,  &c. 

The  Minnow,  L.phoxinus,  is  one  of  the  smallest  of  European  fishes,  seldom  exceeding  three 
inches  in  length;  it  inhabits  rivers,  brooks, 
and    canals,    is    exceedingly    prolific,    and 
;   spawns  in  June.     It  is  the  fish  on  which  a 
young  angler  usually  takes  his  first  lessons; 
ixtensiveJy  employed  aa  bait  for  pike, 
trout,  and  laige  perch.     The  name  Minnow, 
•  ^  ^^^  and  also  that  of  Minim,  which  is  common, 

are  said  to  be  derived  from  the  Latin,  mini- 
mus, having  reference  to  the  extreme  mi- 
nuteness of  the  fish. 
Dr.  Do  Kay  describes  among  American  Minnows  the  following;  Teahspabbnt  Minnow,  Hy- 
drargira  diaphano,  three  to  five  inches  long;  back  hrown-olivc,  sides  delicate  blue,  lower  parts 
white;  found  in  Saratoga  Lake,  where  it  is  used  for  bait:  the  Barred  Missow,  If.  multifasciata, 
three  inches  long;  found  in  the  same  locality;  possibly  the  young  of  the  preceding:  and  the 
Champlain  Minnow,  S".  atrkada,  three  and  a  half  inches  long.  Frank  Forester  says  that  wo 
have  not  in  this  country  the  Minnow  proper  of  Europe,  but  many  species  of  the  Mydrargira.,  or 
American  minnow,  "  which,  as  live  bait  for  pike,  perch,  and  cat-fish,  are  not  to  he  equalled. 
They  are  generally  known  as  Killy-Jkh."  The  Big  Killifish,  Fundulus  viridescens,  abounds  in 
salt-water  creeks  in  the  neighborhood  of  New  York ;  it  is  popularly  called  Minny  and  Dig-MUie. 
The  Striped  Killipish,  F._fasciatus,  is  found  in  the  same  localities. 

&enus  8TILBE :  Stilbe,  includes  the  New  York  Shiner,  S.  chryaoleucas,  a  beautiful  little 


« 
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this  woik  that  these  speciea  which  reside  eonsti 
of  ground  fish  hai  e  i  low  atindard  of  i 


Q  every  pond  and  stream  throughout  the  temperate  parts  of  North  Ameiica.  It 
is  commonly  associated  with  the  little  Pobd-Fish,  or  Sun-Fish,  Pomotis  vulgarh,  already  men- 
tioned, and  the  Yellow  Pbrch,  P.flavescens. 

Oenui  COriTIS  Cobit  s  includes  the  Loach,  C.  barbaliila,  sometimes  called  Beardie.  It 
feeds  on  worms  aad  aquatic  insects, 
spawns  in  March  or  April,  delights  in 
small,  shallow,  clear  streams,  and  has  the 
habit  of  lurking  under  stones.  It  is  noted 
for  having  six  barbales  about  the  moath. 
Yarrell  remarks  that  "  fishes  thus  prorided 
are  known  to  feed  at  or  near  the  bottom 
of  the  water,  and  it  has  been  stated  in 
10  near  the  bottom  as  to  acquire  the  name 
a  high  degree  of  muscular  in'itability.  In 
the  animals  poasLSsmg  this  dutation  of  the  power  of  muscular  contractility,  as  the  eels,  flat-fish, 
and  many  others,  there  is  reason  to  believe  there  exists  also  great  susceptibility  of  any  change 
that  occurs  in  tlie  electrical  relations  of  the  medium  in  which  they  reside ;  the  restless  move- 
ments of  eels  and  other  ground-fish  during  thunder,  receive  at  least  a  probable  explanation  in  the 
belief  that  no  alteration  in  the  weather  tak  pla  w  th  nt  me  previous  change  in  the  elec- 
trical state  of  the  atmosphere,  which  by  qu  1  ty       q  a  bty  may  affect  the  water. 

"The  Chinese,  who  breed  and  rear  gr  t  q  ant  t  f  g  Id  p,  find  that  thunder  does  them 
harm,  and  even  sometimes  kills  them.  Inn  t  ay  thtlbtrsla  thnnder,  and  are  apt  to 
cast  their  claws  after  a  loud  clap.  The  ft  t  nay  b  f  d  t  pasmodic  action  of  the 
muscles,  induced  by  electrical  influence.     It  fi  h       f    PP     t    lab  t  h  as  snrfeco-swimmera 

and  ground-fish,  are  put  together  into  tl       am       *«  1    f  ivat      a  d  a   1    ht  galvanic  dischai^e 
be  passed  through  the  fluid,  the  ground  fish       th  tl     1        t  d  g  f    espiration,  will  be  the 

most  agitated," 

Genu$  LABEO :  Laheo,  includes  several  American  species  with  fieshy  lips,  often  crenated.  They 
are  of  little  value  for  the  table.  The  Chdb-Sucker,  L.  deffans,  is  eight  inches  long;  dark  bluish 
above,  beneath  whitish,  with  pink  suffusions  along  the  abdomen;  little  esteemed  for  food,  but 
common  in  the  New  York  market  in  autumn.  The  Bbilliaht  CHtrs-SuCKBR,  L.  oblongus,  is  six 
to  twelve  inches  long;  a  beautifQl  species,  appearing  in  our  markets  in  December.  It  is  famil- 
iarly known  under  the  name  of  Chub.  The  Loho-pinnbd  Chub-Suck eb,  Jj.  cyprinus,  is  twelve 
to  twenty  inches  long;  resembles  the  carp  of  Europe,  and  is  popularly  called  Carp;  found  in 
the  rivers  of  Western  New  Jersey,  and  in  the  Susquehannah,  The  Gibdous  Chub-Sucker,  L. 
gihbosus,  is  seven  to  twelve  inches  long ;  common  in  the  fresh-water  streams  of  New  York.  The 
Round-backed  Chub-Suckkb,  L.  esopus,  is  ten  to  twelve  inches  long;  found  in.  the  interior  of 
New  York. 

Oenus  CATOSTOMUS :  Catostmnus,  includes  only  American  species,  having  thick,  fieshy 
lips,  which  are  crenated  or  plaited ;  the  lower  lip  is  pendant.  The  Common  Suckeh,  C.  communis, 
is  twelve  to  fourteen  inches  long;  the  head  is  smooth  and  scaleleas;  the  scales  of  the  body  reticu- 
late ;  body  dart  purplish  above,  with  pink  and  metaliic  tints  on  the  sides,  frequently  with  a 
resplendent  golden  hue  esitending  over  the  abdomen ;  beneath  white.  The  flesh  is  insipid,  but 
it  is  common  in  the  New  York  markets. 

The  Oneida  Suckkk,  G.  Orteida,  is  tvialve  inches  long;  dark  blue  above,  bene rth  whitish ; 
common  in  Oneida  Lake,  where  it  is  called  Mullet  and  Sucker.  Tlie  Horned  Suckeb,  C  tuber- 
culatuSf  is  seven  to  ten  inches  long;  common  in  the  New  England  aud  Middle  States,  and  is 
called  Barbel,  Dace,  and  Horned  Dace.  The  Pale  Sucker,  0.  pallidus,  is  nme  to  ten  inches 
long;  it  is  a  common  species,  abundant  near  Peeltskill.  The  Mullet  Sucker,  O,  aureolua,  is 
twelve  to  eighteen  inches  long;  is  indifferent  food;  goes  by  the  names  of  Mullet,  Golden. 
Mullet,  and  Bed  Horse.  De  Kay  says  he  has  seen  them  fuU  of  worms  in  August  and  Sep- 
tember. Common  in  Lake  Erie.  The  Black  Sucker,  G.  nigricans,  is  thirteen  to  twenty  inches 
long,  and  is  common  in  Lake  Erie,  where  it  has  the  whimsical  name  of   Shoemaker.      It  is 
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found  in  Now  England,  The  Large-scaled  Socksb,  C.  viacrolepidotus,  is  found  in  tlie  Dela- 
ware liiver.  Tliese  species  are  doubtless  more  widely  distributed  than  we  have  indicated  in  the 
particular  deacriptions ;  there  are  also  several  other  species. 

THE  P,^CILIID,ffi. 

These  fistes  ao  closely  resemble  the  carps  that  they  were  fonnerly  included  witli  them  as  of 
the  same  family.  They  are  small,  scaly  fish,  inhabiting  the  fresh  waters  of  warm  climates.  The 
beat  known  species  is  the  Four-eyed  Loach,  Anableps  tetropkthalwMS,  of  Guiana, 

THE   CHAEACIKID-S;. 

These  seem  to  be  intermediate  between  the  OypHnidm  and  the  Salmonid<s.  They  are  found  in 
rivers  and  lakes  of  tropical  countries,  and  some  attain  a  large  size.  A  few  are  very  voracious : 
the  Serrasalmones  are  said  to  seize  upon  water-fowl,  and  even  to  attack  men  while  bathing. 


THE  SILURID^. 


This  family  includoM 


,  tlie  skins 
sa  covered 
about  the 
for  the   most   part 


fishca,  often  of  considerabh 
usually  naked,  or  more 
with  bony  plates 
head.     They  are 
confined  to  the 
warm  countries. 

Genus  SILURUS :  Silurus,  iuclndes 
the  Sly  Silurus  or  Sheat-Fish,  S. 
fflanis,  found  in  tlie  livers  of  Central 
Europe,  and  in  those  of  A&ia  and 
Africa,  and  also  in  the  lakes  of  Swit- 
zerland. It  sometimes  attains  the 
length  of  six  feet,  and  the  weight  of 
three  hundred  pounds.  It  is  a  slow 
and  sluggish  fish,  lying  in  wait  for  its 
prey  in  holes  and  muddy  bottoms.  It 
18  very  voracious,  and  has  been  known 
to  devour  children ;  the  body  of  a  woman  haa  also  been  found  in  one  of  them.  Its  flesh  is 
white,  and  relished  by  oiany  persons. 

Genus  MALAPTEEURUS;  Malapterurus,  includes  the  M.  ekclricus^  ten  to  fifteen  inches 
long;  found  in  the  Nile  and  Senegal  Rivers,  and  has  electrical  properties,  though  in  no  great 
degree. 

Cfmm  PIMELODUS :  Pimelodus. — This  includes  several  remarkable  American  species,  gen- 
erally called  Cat-Fish.  The  Gbbat  Lake  Cat-Fish,  P.  nigricans,  is  two  to  four  feet  long,  and 
weighs  from  six  to  twenty-five  pounds;  color  deep  olive-brown;  prefers  muddy  bottoms,  and 
is  usually  taken  with  the  apear.     Found  in  Lake  Erie.     Its  fleah  is  little  valued. 

The  Common  Cat-Fish,  P.  catus,  is  sis  to  ten  inches  long,  nearly  black  above,  pearly-gray 
beneath.  It  is  armed  with  sharp  spines,  which  frequently  inflict  a  smarting  wound  on  the  hand 
of  the  incautious  angler.  This  is  a  common  species  in  all  the  Atlantic  States ;  it  is  frequently 
caUed  Horn-Pout,  Bull-Pout,  and  Minister. 

The  Great  Huron  Piuelobb,  P.  palUdus,  often  called  Channel  Cat-Fish,  attains  a  weight  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  The  skin  is  smooth,  thick,  and  lubricated  by  a  mucous  secretion  ; 
the  color  is  dingy  greenish-brown.  The  flesh  is  rich  and  gelatinous,  and  resembles  that  of  an 
eel.     It  is  a  greedy  biter,  and  takes  almost  any  animal  biut. 

Dr.  Kirtland  has  named  several  other  species,  found  in  the  waters  of  Ohio,  and  there  are  still 
others,  some  of  great  size,  in  the  Mississippi  and  other  Southern  and  Western  rivers.  It  is  said 
there  arc  thirty  species  of  cat-fish  in  the  interior  waters  of  the  United  States. 
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&enus  GALEICHTHY8  r  Galeichik^s.—This:  includes  the  Oceanic  Cat-Fish,  G. 
one  to  two  feet  long,  found  on  oiir  coasts ;   its  fleali  is  said  to  Ije  excellent. 

THE   LORICABIID^. 
This  family   includes   several  Soutli  American  species,  which   have   tho  wholo  liody  t 
with  an  armor  of  bony  plates.     They  are  nearly  allied  to  the  SJlurJdffi. 

THE   AMBLYOPSro^. 

This  family  includes  a  single  species,  the  Blind  Fish,  Amhlyopsis  speltmis,  found  m 
lake  or  stream  in  the  great  Mammoth  Cave  of  Kentucky.     It  is  three  and  a  half  inches  long,  the 
d  with  opaque  akin,  or  entirely  wanting.     The  anus  is  situated  on  the  throat  in  front  of 
The  young  are  brought  forth  alive. 


tail 


THE  MUEiEHIDJ!. 

Having  described  the  abdominal  species  of  the  Phy^ostomiti  we  n  n  cjme  to  the  apodal 
species.  The  fii^t  family  is  the  Mur(m),id<^,  wliich  includes  the  common  Eels  Thcst  Jiaie  an 
elongated  form,  and  a  soft,  thick,  slimy  skin;  the  scales  are  verj  minute,  and  irabcddel  m  the 
thick,  fat  cuticle  so  as  only  to  be  seen  when  thia  is  dried  The  gill  orifices  ire  small,  and  car- 
ried far  back,  ao  that  the  branchiie  are  protected,  on  which  account  these  animals  can  li\  e  a  con 
siderable  time  out  of  water.  They  are  averse  to  cold,  and  are  not  found  lu  high  noithern  coun 
tries.  Many  species  of  eela  constantly  inhabit  the  sea ,  others  generally  live  in  rivers,  lakes, 
and  ponds,  and  usually  make  two  annual  migrations,  one  in  the  autuma  to  the  hiackish  waters 
of  the  estuaries  of  rivers,  and  one  in  spring,  when  they  return  to  the  fresh  waters  In  winter 
they  lie  concealed  in  the  mud,  but  are  often  taken  in  this  condition  bj  spears      The  leproduction 
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of  eels  has  been  a  matter  of  dispute :  Aristotle  believed  them  to  spring  from  mud ;  at  a  later 
day  they  were  supposed  to  be  bred  in  turf;  another  idea  was  that  the  hair  of  the  tails  of  stal- 
lions, deposited  in  water,  would  turn  into  eels.     For  a  long  period  they  wei-e  supposed  to  be 


viviparous,  but  they  are 
other  fishes. 

(?«».«!  ANG"D"ILL\ 


now  known  to  breed  by  b 
Aiiquilla   includes  the  Sh^' 


3  produced  from  i 


their  positio 


I  Eel  of  Europe,  A.  acutirostris : 
it  is  from  one  to  four  feet  long, 
and  weighs  from  one  to  tiventy- 
live  pounds.  This  species  feed 
frogs  and  fish,  and  are  most 
active  at  night.  They  occaaioii- 
a]ly  quit  the  water  and  glide 
over  the  meadows  when  moist- 
ened with  dew,  as  well  to  change 
s  to  obt«n  food.  The  young  grow  to  tho  length  of  a  foot  the  first  yeai-.  This 
eel  of  Europe,  and  is  found  in  most  of  the  rivers  of  the  milder  parts ;  its  abundance 
in  the  rivers  of  England  is  astonishing :  in  the  Thames  eighteen  hundred  young  ones  have  been 
calculated  to  pass  by  a  given  point  in  a  minute.  The  flesh  is  very  savory,  and  extensively  con- 
sumed. 

Another  European  species  is  the  Broad-nosed  Eel,  A.  lalirostris,  which  is  nearly  as  common 
as  the  preceding,  but  seldom  weighs  over  five  pounds.  The  Snib,  A.  medioroslris,  resembles  the 
common  eels,  but  is  less  abundant.     Found  throughout  Europe. 

Tho  Common  New  York  Eel,  A.  tenuirostris,  is  one  to  two  feet  long,  and  seema  to  be  the 
American  representative  of  the  sharp-nosed  eel  of  Europe.  It  is  greenish-olive  above,  yellow 
b.eneatL  It  is  very  savory  and  abundant,  being  caught  in  our  bays  and  creeks  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year.  In  spring  it  is  taken  in  large  willow-baskets,  called  eel-pots,  and  by  torch-light  in 
tho  evening  with  spears.  In  the  winter  it  is  speared  through  holes  broken  in  the  ice,  being 
at  this  time  in  a  torpid  state.  It  is  very  voracious,  feeding  on  water-insects,  small  insects, 
and  any  kind  of  animal  matter.  It  often  moves  from  one  creek  to  another  by  crawling  over 
the  land.  The  Silver  Ml  is  thought  by  De  Kay  to  be  only  a  variety  of  this ;  the  Common  Eel 
of  Massachusette  and  New  England  is  also  probably  of  this  species. 

The  Beaked  Eel,  A.  roatrata,  is  eighteen  to  twenty-four  inches  long,  and  found  in  the  waters 
of  "Western  New  York. 

The  Sea-Eel,  A.  oceanica,  is  from  two  to  five  feet  long;  has  very  thick  and  fieshy  lips;  re- 
sembles the  conger  eel;  found  on  our  coast. 

The  Bull-Head  Ebl,  A,  macroeephala,  has  the  head  lai^ 
above  it  is  oUve-yellow,  beneath  white;    found  in  Saratoga 
tottiensis,  is  two  feet  long,  and  found  on  the  northern  coast. 
Genus   CONGER:    Conger,  includes  the  Conger  Eel,  O.  i 


:o,  the  eyes  large  and  pTOiiiinent ; 
Lake,     The  Boston  Eel,  A.  Bos- 


biit  being 

abundant 

The   A 


U  chea]         la    cly  used  ly  the   poorer  el asse; 
the  Lr  ti  h  ai  d  French  coasts, 

noer  Eel   C  occ  denlalis,  resembles 


o  differcnue  of  construction  in  the  teeth.     It  is  found  < 


lijaris:  it  varies  in  length  from 
three  to  ten  feet,  and  in  weight 
from  five  to  one  hundred  and 
thirty  pounds.  It  is  a  most  vo- 
racious fish,  feeding  often  on  the 
young  of  its  own  species;  from 
the  stomach  of  one  that  weighed 
twenty-five  pounds,  Mv,  Yarrell 
took  three  dabs  and  a  young 
conger  three  feet  long.  The 
flesh  is  not  in  much  estimation. 
Common  in  the  European  waters; 

the  preceding,  but  is  said  to  have 
I  our  coasts,  and  i; 
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Clous  iniiml,  snipping  at  v\y  thing 
nar  it,  when  <  ■iptuud 
Oeniii  MURjENA  Muresna,  m 
■  eludes  the  Mukena,  Jf  Helena,  a 
celcbntod  species,  common  m  all 
paits  of  the  Meditenaneau,  and  oc 
casionallj  met  witL  on  the  coasts 
ot  Great  Eiitaiu  It  11  four  to  six 
feet  long,  and  lues  in  ficsh  01  'alt 
water;  its  flesh  is  white,  and  of  good 
flavor.  It  was  greatly  esteemed  by 
the  ancient  Eoraans,  who  kept  lai^e 
supplies  of  it  in  their  niimerons  vi- 
varia, Julius  Cajsar,  in  one  of  his 
triumph-  ih-ti  ibntid  si\  th  iu-ind  of  tLeae  hshes  among  his  friends. 

THE  GYMNOTID^. 
&(mus  G-YMNOTUS  :  Gymnotus,  includes  the  Electrical  Eel,  G.  clntricus,  which  fi-eqiiouts 
the  ponds  and  inarshy  places  of  South  America,  This  fish  possesses  a  most  wonderful  power 
of  communicating  an  electrical  shock  to  any  thing  with  which  it  comes  in.  contact ;  and  this  is 
said  to  be  sufficiently  strong  to  knock  down  a  man,  and  deprive  him  of  the  use  cf  a  limb  for 
some  hoars.  It  attiuns  a  length  of  Ave  or  six  feet,  and  as  the  nppaTa,tus  from  which  the  elec- 
tricity is  evolved  extends  throughout  tlie  greater  part  of  its  body,  it  may  readily  be  imi^ncd 
that  the  discharge  of  such  a  battery  mnst  be  formidable.  The  apparatus  ia  composed  of  four 
longitudinal  bundles,  placed  one  on  each  aide  of  the  doi'sal,  and  one  on  each  side  of  the  ventral 
region  of  the  body.  These  bundles  ai*  composed  of  ii  m  1  t  lo  of  ho  o  t  1  parallel  plates, 
whieh  are  intersected  by  transverse  vortical  plates,  tlio  q  id  -a  gi  1  r  ca  aU  tl  1  formed  being 
filled  with  a  gelatinous  matter.  The  whole  apparatus  is  1  b  rally  s  ppl  1  tl  crvos,  and  may 
be  considered  to  represent  an  exceedingly  complicated  gilvan  c  b  tte  y  So  po  crful,  in  fact,  is 
the  current  of  electricity  evolved  by  it,  that  it  can  deco  pow  cl  e  n  cal  o  po  ds,  and  magnet- 
ize steel  needles.  It  appears  t'lat  the  anterior  portion  of  the  apparatus  ^  o  t  c,  and  the  pos- 
terior negative;  and  that  those  parts  of  it  only  which  are  in  contact  with  an  object  are  impli- 
cated in  the  production  of  tJie  current.  Nevertheless,  it  is  said  that  the  animal  can  make  use 
of  it  in  benumbing  small  fishes  at  some  distance  from  it  in  the  water.  The  Indiana  of  South 
America,  when  they  wish  to  capture  this  flsh,  commence  their  operations  by  driving  r,  number 
of  horses  and  mules  into  the  ponds  inhabited  by  them ;  the  eels,  alarmed  r.t  tho  disturbance,  im- 
mediately attack  the  intruders  upon  their  quiet  domain,  nsually  applying  their  entire  length  to 
tho  bellies  of  tho  nnfortunate  quadrupeds,  and  thiir,  giving  the  fnU  effect  of  the  v.holc  olectiical 
apparatus.  Some  of  the  horses  soon  become  disabled,  and  failing  down  in  the  water,  are 
drowned ;  tho  others,  being  driven  back  by  tho  shouts  and  whips  of  the  Indiiin?,  continue  tho 
conflict  until  the  powers  of  the  gymnoti  are,  for  the  time,  exhausted.  These  then  endeavor,  in 
their  turn,  to  escape  from  the  scene  of  warfare,  and  for  this  purpose  approach  the  shore,  whcro 
another  enemy  awaits  them :  tho  Indians,  armed  with  hai'poona  attached  to  long  cords,  strike  at 
aU  that  como  within  reach,  and  by  jerking  them  rapidly  out  of  water,  so  as  to  keep  the  cord 
from  getting  wet,  contrive  to  secure  their  booty  without  receiving  any  shock. 

Several  other  species  of  this  iamily  are  fonnd  ia  the  waters  cf  South  America,  but  none  of  them 
appear  to  possess  electrical  properties.  Mr.  Wallace  found  ten  apecles  in  the  smaU  streams  near 
the  sources  of  the  liio  Negro  and  Orinoco :  he  says  that  tlioy  are  all  eaten,  but  that,  owing  to  tho 
number  of  forked  bones  which  they  contain,  they  are  bat  little  esteemed.  The  Indians  informed 
him  that  a  rostrated  species,  common  in  the  rivers,  has  a  very  singular  and  ingenious  manner  of 
obtaining  its  nourishment.  They  state  that  its  principal  food  consists  of  ants  and  white  ants, 
insects  which  are  exceedingly  abundant  in  those  regions,  and  that,  to  procure  them,  it  approaches 
the  shore  and  lays  its  tail  upon  the  ground.     The  ants,  attracted  by  the  sliiny  matter  with  which 
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this  tempting  morsel  is  covered,  soon  crawl  tliickly  upon  it,  wlieii  the  flsh  siiddonly  dives  into  the 
water,  leaving  its  prey  struggling  on  the  surface,  from  wliich  it  can  pick  them  off  at  its  leisure. 

THE  SYMBRANCHID.^. 

In  this  family  the  branchial  apertures,  instead  of  being  placed  at  the  side  of  the  head,  as  in  the 
two  preceding  families,  unite  to  form  a  single  opening,  often  divided  by  a  longitudinal  partition, 
in  the  throat.     Ttey  are  all  iuliabitants  of  tropical  countries,  and  live  in  fresh  water. 


ORDER  4.    CYCLOSTOMATA. 

This  order  contaii  ^  i  numbet  ut  apecies  of  an  elongated,  cylindrical,  and  somewhat  woi'm-like 
character,  of  whith  the  Lamprtt/s  ai'e  well-known  esamplea.  In  respect  to  their  skeletons 
and  some  other  parta  of  their  oijfinization,  they  are  of  the  lowest  I'ank  in  the  scale  of  verte- 
brate d  animals. 

(JewMsPETROMlZDN-  Petromyzmt,  includes  the  SBA-LAMPRBr,  P.  marinus,  which  is  ovip- 
arous, spawns  late  in  the  spring,  and  is 
usually  about  two  feet  long.  The  color 
is  yellowish  marked  with  brown.  Like 
the  sharks  and  rays  it  is  without  an  air- 
bladder  ;  to  prevent  itself  from  being  car- 
ried about  by  currents  of  water,  it  fre- 
quently attaches  itself  to  stones  by  the 
mouth,  whence  it  is  called  Stone-sucker. 
I  It  feeds  on  soft  animal  substances,  and  b 
found  in  the  rivers  of  Europe  not  far  from 
the  sea.  It  is  highly  esteemed  for  tho 
table.     There  are  other  speciea. 

The  Amempan  8ba-Lampkby,  P.  Aine- 

ij  anus  le  emhles  the  preceding,  though 

it  11  largei   and  sometimes  reaches  three 

^cet  m  length      It  is  t-ilien  in  oui    baj  ^  and  creel  s  in  April     it  a  cenda  rivers  and  constructs 

conical  heips  ot  stones  wheie  tlie  spawn  is  deposited      The  flesh  la  „rcat!y  relished. 

Theio  arc  i  ^erd  bpoiies  of  rivei  fwipie)  i.'-  well  in  Eurrpc  aa  America. 

Germs  AMMOCCETES    Ammoea/(s  mclndes  tho  Plain  Mud  Lampbey,  A.  unicolor,  common 

m  the  United  States.  It  b  popularly 
called  the  Lamper-Bel,  and  is  used 
for  h  h  biit. 

Gnta^    MTXINE:    Mixine,    in- 
cludts  tho  Myxine  of  Europe,  M. 
'    (//uttrit/MioilAnnwna,  Gastrobriinchu) 
us  ot  other  authors,  called  Glu- 
tinous Haq  and  Borer  in  Eugiund- 
The  body  in  long  and  eel-like,  and 
the     1  oleton  is  reduced  to  a  mere 
cartihgirons    tube.      It   pours    out 
snch  an  abundance  of  ^Intinous  mittti  tiomtheporps  of  the  lateral  Lnc,  that  tho  water  in  the, 
vases  in  which  it  is  kept  seems  to  be  converted  into  jcliy. 


ORDERS.    LEPTOCAKBIA. 

This  includes  a  single  small  fish  which  rarely  attains  a  length  of  over  two  inches,  called  tho 
AmpkioxtM  lanceolatiis.  It  is  of  a  worm-like  form,  the  vertebral  column  represented  by  a  gelat- 
inoQS  cord,  which  supports  the  axis  of  tho  nervous  system.     The  brain  and  spinal  marrow  appear 
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to  lie  one.  ITie  head  bears  a  pair  of  eyes ;  the  mouth  is  destitute  of  jaws,  but  is  surroimdod  by 
B,  number  of  cai-tilaginous  points.  The  circQiatioa  of  the  blood  is  effected  entirely  by  the  con- 
tractiio  force  of  the  ai'teiies  ;  the  blood  itself,  unlike  that  of  all  other  yertebrata,  is  perfectly  color- 
less. This  creature  lives  in  sandy  ground  at  a  depth  of  between  ten  and  twenty  fathoms  water. 
It  is  very  tenacious  of  life,  subsisting  for  hours  out  of  water;  it  dialiiies  the  light,  and  bears 
handling  without  injnry.  It  has  been  frequently  taken  on  the  Britbh  coasts,  and  has  excited 
great  curiosity  by  its  anomalous  structure. 

Fossil  Fisobs. — The  remains  of  extinct  fehes  are  exceedingly  abundant  in  various  parts  of 
the  world.  These,  with  the  existing  races,  have  been  grouped  by  M.  Agasaiz,  in  his  celebrated 
work,  Recherphes  sw  les  Poissons  Fossiles,  in  four  divisions,  the  Placoides,  &anoides,  Ctenot- 
des,  and  Cycloides,  these  being  severally  distinguished  by  the  structure  of  their  scales.  The 
term  Placoides,  including  the  sharks,  rays,  &c.,  is  derived  from  the  G-reok^^aa;,  a  plate  or  slab, 
and  is  applied  to  the  first  of  these  groups  on  account  of  the  irregularity  which  the  solid  tegu- 
mentary  parts  present.  The  Ganoides,  from  the  Greek  ganos,  splendor,  and  embracing  the  silur- 
id£e,  sturgeons,  &c,,  are  distinguished  by  the  angular  form  of  their  scales.  In  the  Ctenoides,  in- 
cluding the  flat  fishes,  percidse,  &c.,  named  from  the  Greek  ctmos,  a  comb,  the  scales  consist  of 
laminaa,  whose  posterior  and  fi-ee  margin  is  pectinated.  In  the  Cycloides,  including  the  bass, 
cod,  salmon,  carp,  &c,  and  named  from  the  Greek  cyclos,  a  circle,  the  scales  consist  of  simple 
laminte,  with  the  posterior  margin  smooth. 

The  number  of  species  of  extinct  fishes  in  the  British  Islands  alone,  noted  by  M.  Agassiz,  ia 
over  five  hundred.  Some  existing  species  have  no  representatives  in  the  older  strata.  The  moat 
ancient  of  the  finny  races,  in  a  geological  sense,  are  the  Placoid  fishes. 

The  Artificial  Propaqatiob  of  Fishes. — It  has  been  long  known  that  the  eggs  of  fishes  could 
be  taken  and  transported  from  one  place  to  another,  and  thei'e,  being  placed  in  water  suited 
t    ti  1 1  h  t  1        1  p    d        tl  rifty  offspring,     Tho  Cliinese  have  practiced  this  for  ages, 

I  tl  t  E  1    t  d  it  on  an  extensive  scale,  in  this  manner  not  only  stocking 

t  lllCv  dt  m  th  ous  kinds  of  fish,  but  also  their  vast  artificial  reservoirs. 
M  1        nat      1  ts  h  1  g  m   vhat  feilher,  having  discovered  the  mode  by  which  the 

gffs     ffih  f        Jtclthtis,by  strewing  the  ova  of  the  female  with  the  milt  of 

th    m  1       N    att     pt  1    w  \\  oars  to  have  been  made  to  take  practical  advantage  of  this 

fact,  and  to  render  the  lu'tificial  breeding  of  fishes  a  general  system  of  national  economy,  till 
within  a  few  years.  In  1800  the  attention  of  the  French  Oovemment  was  called  to  the  opera- 
tions of  two  illiterate  but  ingenious  flshenuen,  Messrs.  Gehin  and  Keray,*'  in  the  little  village  of 
Eresse,  on  the  eastern  borders  of  France,  among  the  Vosges  Mountains,  who,  as  it  appeal's,  of 
themselves,  and  without  iostniction,  conceived  and  put  in  practical  operation  the  artificial  breed- 

•Tliehisioryof  theproeeedingaof  Giliiii  and  Eemy  is  thus  given  in  Mr.  Frj's  excellent  and  interesting  wofl: :  "As 
long  ago  a.9  1841,  they  oommeiioed  to  observe  osirefully  the  hiibits  of  the  truut,  mid  in  the  month  of  Notamber  of  that 
year,  during  ttfull  moon,  they  passed  night  and  duy  on  the  bank  of  a  river,  never  for  an  instant  losing  sight  of  these 
flsb,  and  watching  most  intently  all  their  preparations  for  laying  and  preserving  tiieir  eggs. 

"Tho  results  of  their  obsorvatione  mero  these: 

"  The  trout  Gomo  together  in  a  shoal,  and  choose  a  current  w'lSh  a  gravelly  bottom  03  tho  best  place  to  lay  their 
e^s.  They  dig  in  it  a  round  hole,  sometimes  of  the  depth  of  several  inches  by  three  feet  in  diiunetor:  they  place 
in  the  middle  of  this  spnoo,  parallel  with  tho  current,  a  lino  of  stones,  the  size  of  which  varies  with  tho  siio  of  the 
fisb. 

"Tho  female  then  posses  over  tholino  of  stones,  pliding  over,  nihbing  against  or  resting  upon  them.  Tliis  she  does 
i^ain  and  again,  somo  tivcoty  or  thirty  times,  till  her  eggs  ura  all  laid  in  the  crevices  of  the  gravel. 

"IVhen  tlio  female  hag  done  this,  the  male,  in  the  same  itiaoner,.  by  passing  over  and  pressing  upon  the  gravel,  omits 
the  milt,  or  soft  roe,  which  covers  and  fecundates  tho  e^a;  tlion  with  tail,  fins,  head,  and  belly  he  works  aivay  till 
ho  manages  to  cover  tho  eggs  with  gnivol. 

"Sow  a  second  fomalo  commences,  audia  tho  same  manner  lays  her  eggs  in  a  parallel  lliiewith  and  against  tho  first 
row.     When  tlie  fecundation  ia  complete,  which  is  generally  ia  about  (iiteen  days,  according  to  Ihe  number  offish,  all 

ba  found  near  by. 

"Mr,  Gfihin  believes  that  their  maaon-work  ia,  ia  a  manner,  cemented  by  a  slimy  si 
tbe  stones,  while  incessantly  rubbing  over  and  pressing  agiunst  them  in  heaping  them 
destroy  the  monnds  so  formed  by  soratohing  apart  tlie  material  with  bis  Angers. 

"  The  eggs  rumain  in  this  tray  for  a  rooaUi  or  two,  wbils  the  procaas  of  incubation  ; 
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ing  of  fishes.  The  celebrated  naturalist  Milne  Edwards,  a  member  of  the  French  Institute,  was 
appointed  by  the  government  to  examine  the  proceedings  of  those  persons,  and  after  an  elabor- 
ate investigation,  he  made  a  report  fully  verifying  their  success.  The  attention  of  M.  Coste,  Pro- 
fessor in  the  College  of  France,  had  been  drawn  to  this  subject,  and  investigating  it  with  admi- 
rable sagacity,  lie  published  his  views,  thus  spreading  before  the  world  all  the  facta  necessary  to 
the  actual  and  practical  culture  of  fishes.  The  question  of  priority  of  discovery  between  various 
parties  has  given  rise  to  some  controversy,  the  result  of  which  seems  to  be  that  Messrs.  GSliin  and 
Remy  are  entitled  to  the  credit  of  having  commenced,  as  early  aa  1842,  the  artificial  fecundating 
of  the  e^^,  and  breeding  fishes  from  them,  this  being  the  true  point  of  discovery.  That  this 
could  bo  done  was  of  course  known  to  naturalists  so  accomplished  as  Milne  Edwards  and  Pro- 
fessor Coste,*  and  when  they  found  it  to  be  not  only  practicable,  but  practiced  with  positive 
success,  they  added  the  lights  of  science  to  the  discovery,  thus  establishing  and  extendmg  its 
utility.  The  experiments  of  Professor  Coste,  especially,  were  of  the  greatest  practical  importance, 
and  the  results  of  his  investigations  being  published,  speedily  disseminated  the  knowledge  which 
had  been  acquired,  over  the  world.  In  France  the  government  founded  an  establishment  at  Hun- 
ingen,  in  the  department  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  which  went  into  operation  in  1852,  and  has  been 
entirely  successful  in  breeding  fishes ;  being  a  government  establishment,  it  supplies  eggs  of  the 
best  varieties  to  every  department  of  France.  The  actual  product  of  fishes  by  artificial  breed- 
ing in  France  at  the  present  time  is  great,  and  promises  to  be  of  the  utmost  national  importance, 

In,  England,  Mr.  Boccius,  a  civil  engineer,  appears  to  have  been  employed  in  the  artificial 
breeding  of  fishes  as  early  as  1841,  that  is,  a  year  prior  to  the  first  attempts  of  G6hin  and  Remy, 
and  being  successful,  had  as  early  as  1842  hatched  in  various  streams  as  many  as  two  millions 
of  troQt.  In  1853  the  breeding  of  salmon  was  commenced  at  Stoitnontfield,  near  Perth,  in  Scotr 
land,  and  the  results  were  truly  marvelous.  In  May,  1854,  about  two  hundred  thousand  smolts, 
which  had  been  hatched  in  the  ponds,  were  put  into  streams  connected  with  the  sea.  At  this 
time  they  were  about  seven  inches  long,  and  weighed  half  an  ounce  to  two  ounces.  In  August 
they  returned,  and  having  been  marked,  were  easily  recognized.  It  was  found  after  an  absence 
of  two  months  they  had  increased  to  three,  five,  seven,  and  even  nine  pounds  in  weight  I 

The  fact  that  trout,  salmon,  pike,  and  other  fishes  may  be  thus  artificially  bred,  and  with  enor- 
mous profit,  is  well  established  by  these  and  many  other  experiments  in  different  parts  of  Europe. 
Experiments  have  been  made  in  this  countiy,  especially  by  Ilobert  L.  Pell,  Esq.,  at  Pelham, 
Ulster  County,  New  York,  and  by  Dr.  T.  Garlick  and  Prof.  H.  A.  Ackley,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and 
indeed  by  many  others,  verifying  the  general  results  which  we  have  stated  as  having  been  ob- 

whioh  Mr,  G61iin  could  not  preoisely  delermine,  the  little  fish  appear  about  the  aise  of  pins,  come  out  o{  their  cells 
between  the  interstices  of  the  gravel,  and  seek  in  the  tranquil  waters,  near  the  shore,  a  place  of  safety. 

"  Having  thus  discovered  nature's  secrets,  it  remained  to  disooter  a  mode  of  rendering  them  practically  useful, 
and  not  until  after  many  failurea  did  Gfihio  and  Remy  hit  upon  a  sure  process,  incontestably  superior  even  to  that 
of  nature  herself.    This  may  be  deemed  loo  hold  an  assertion,  but  a  moment's  reflection  will  prove  its  truth." 

*  The  discovery  and  practice  of  the  artifloial  breeding  of  fishes  dale  back  as  far  hb  1783,  when  the  results  of  thirty 
years'  research  OQ  the  part  of  a  German  Darned  Jacob!,  were  published  in  Hanover.  In  this  memoir,  it  appears  that 
the  author  proceeded  upon  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  habits  of  trout,  salmon,  Ac,  and  imitating  them,  be  actually 
hatched  and  propagated  fishes  ia  nearly  the  same  manner  as  was  aftervrard  done  by  G6hin  and  Remy,  Professor 
Oosle  and  ottiers.  The  knowledge  of  these  facls,  certiuiily  in  the  possession  of  scientific  men,  still  appears  to  have 
lain  praoticnlly  dormant  for  nearly  acentuiy;  but  in  1837,  Mr.  Shaw,  and  soon  after  Mr,  Boccius,  commenced  making 
experiments  in  England,  probably  instigated  by  the  discoveries  of  Jaoobi.  They  ware  entirely  successful,  end  the 
result  has  been  the  ootunl  breeding  of  fishes  in  Great  Britiun  to  avery  large  extent.  The  operations  of  Gfibin  and 
Kemy  began  at  a  later  date,  that  is,  in  1842;  but  they  proceeded  without  instruction  from  any  extraneons  source,  and 
though  not  the  first  to  discover  and  put  in  practice  this  new  art,  they  were  real  inventors,  and  in  consequence  of  the 
enlightened  and  energetic  following  up  of  then:  system  by  the  Freach  government,  have  been  the  means  of  a  rapid 
dissemination  of  knowledge  on  the  subject  throughout  the  civilized  world. 

It  appears  by  the  late  work  on  JHseieultinre,  by  Eugfene  NoBl,  that  in  the  Eimyolopiiie  Xirnndk,  published  in  Paris, 
in  1S43,  a  note  was  added  lo  the  article  Organogenie.,  by  Dr.  Serres,  in  which  the  following  passage  occurs ;  "  The 
physiologist  can  put  in  a  vase,  eggs  not  fecundated,  and  in  another  zoosperma ;  in  pouring  the  latter  upon  the  former, 
he  creates  animals  at  will."  Here  seemed  a  general  philosophic  statement  of  the  principle  of  the  system  of  which 
we  are  treating. 

It  may  be  added  that,  according  to  the  authority  of  M.  Coste,  it  was  by  recourse  lo  this  method  of  multiplication 
that  Messrs.  Agassii  and  Vogbt  procured  all  the  embryos  necessary  for  their  stodies  on  the  development  of  the  Palii. 
a  species  of  salmon  in  the  Swiss  lakes,  the  anatomical  history  of  which  these  two  naturalists  published  in  1312, 
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tained  in  Europe.*  The  stocking  of  barren  or  impovcrislied  I'ivirs,  likes  ind  p>nds  by  fishes 
artificially  hatched,  may  he  considered  as  not  only  a  possibility  in  this  countt^,  but  as  a  means 
of  easy  and  certain  supply,  demanding  the  attention  of  patriots  and  statesmen 

We  cannot  here  enter  into  an  account  of  the  various  methods  adopted  foi  the  brooding  of 
fishes,  but  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  work  on  this  subject  by  W  H  Fry,  Esq ,  published  by 
Appleton  &  Co.,  1854,  and  tho  still  more  recent  publication  by  Dr.  Garlict,  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  We  may  state,  however,  thiit  the  now  art  of  propagation  has  been  successfully  applied  in 
Europe  to  the  production  of  salmon,  trout,  shad,  pLke,  carp,  bream,  barbel,  tench,  and  pereh,  and 
in  this  country  to  several  of  theso  species.  It  is  ascertained  that  all  these  fishes,  fillecl  with  roc,  and 
near  their  spawning-timc,  may  be  transported  for  hundreds  of  miles ;  the  eggs  of  the  female  may 
he  pressed  out  by  tlie  hand,  and  the  milt,  extracted  in  the  same  mannci',  sti'own  over  them ;  thus 
prepared,  they  may  he  put  in  artificial  or  natui'al  enclosures,  with  beds  of  gravel,  and  loft  to  he 
hatched.  The  particular  devices  employed  are  various,  hut  they  are  all  simple.  Some  of  the 
establishments  in  England  and  France  are  on  a  large  scale,  and  the  product  is  truly  astonish ing.f 

to  of  the  City  of  New  York,  for  ISoT,  p.  4S9,  w[ll  be  found  an  inter- 
ericnn  llslies  und  tub-breeding,  by  ivhich  it  nppeura  that  ba  has  met 
adirg  of  various  species.  The  experimeuts  of  Dr.  Garliclt  and  Pro- 
fessor Acitley  haro  beeu  chioHv  modo  on  thefiabea  of  Lake  Erie  andtha  Tioioilj.  Thair  msthod  of  proceeding  appears 
to  be  alike  practical  aud  succeseful.  The^  seem  specially  to  uote  tbe  follcwiug;  Gsbes  as  suitable  for  artificial  prop- 
agation ;  the  13i.ACit  Bass,  Otyttte  nigricans  of  Agasaia,  or  Cmtrarchus  /atcUitua  of  Do  Kay ;  tho  Lahqe-iiouthed 
Bass,  G.-augattoma ;  thoWmTEBAsaoiiWiirrBpEECii,  Zairai  ■mmW.iRmtus;  tbe Ohass Bass,  Oenirandmihsmaiintlias ; 
Rook  Bass,  O.  ffijtras ;  aud  tho  Qmvnwn  Pujlxivl,  I'sSoiB  I'emh,  Saa-Ftth,  and  Uommtm  Ed. 

t  Wo  find  tho  following  i:i  tho  papers,  April,  1G3D : 

"  A  romarkablo  account  baa  boon  latoly  given  by  Dr.  Cloquet  to  tbe  Paris  Sooioto  d'Aeeliniation,  of  the  results  of 
ml  attempt  to  keep  Bolmon  in  freab-wntcr  ponds  baring  no  oommunicotion  with  the  sea.  Tho  experiment  was  made 
near  Si  Cloud,  where  JI.  Coate  has  suoeessfully  carried  on  pisciaultural  operations  on  a  very  extensive  aoalo.  Tbe. 
pond  chosen  for  the  esperiment  in  question  is  of  email  extent,  aud  is  suppliod  by  a  small  stream  of  ftcsh  water, 
sufficient  to  form  a  cascade.  Three  years  ago  the  pond  was  entirely  emptied  and  cleaned  out.  In  April  and  May, 
1855.  severs!  thousand  salmon,  only  two  months  old,  were  placed  in  tho  pond  with  trout,  and,  uotwilbstanding  the 
voracious  nature  of  tbe  latter  Hsb,  the  salmon  have  prospered  ho  well  that  a  few  weeks  ago,  in  the  presence  of  the 
emperor,  who  takes  great  interest  in  tbe  artiaoial  propagation  of  flab,  no  leas  than  fonr  hundred  pounds'  weight 
of  salmon  was  caught  by  one  haul  of  a  net.  This  result  is  very  snrpriaing,  but  M,  CoHte  states  tbat  bo  was  fiir  more 
astonished  to  find  that  tbe  female  aatmon  were  full  of  eggst  He  adds  that  be  saw  sereml  egga  so  highly  dei'cloped 
that  they  were  on  tbe  point  of  being  emitted.     Tiiea  "        ■  ■  -   '         ■'  «...        ..       ....  ... 
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We  now  tekc  leave  of  the  Vertebrate  DiTisioti  of  the  Animal  Kingdom,  and  enter  upon  an- 
other, formed  upon  altc^ether  a  different  type.  We  have  jtist  quitted  the  fishes,  properly  so 
called,  but  we  have  not  yet  done  with  the  sea,  their  home.  Notwithstanding  the  infinite  num- 
ber of  swimming  fishes,  there  ia  still  abundant  room  in  the  ocean  and  its  accessories— bays, 
sounds,  gulfe,  rivers,  and  lakes — for  another  race  of  beings,  infinitely  diversified  in  form,  and 
countless  as  the  leaves  of  the  forest. 

The  MoUusca,  onr  present  theme,  bear  the  general  name  of  Skell-Jish,  though  they  do  not  em- 
brace all  that  is  included  in  tliat  title.  Lobsters,  erabs,  prawns,  and  many  other  creatures  that 
live  in  the  sea,  belong  to  another  division;  we  now  treat  of  oysters,  clams,  cockles,  snaib,  mussels, 
and  a  variety  of  others,  which  produce  the  beautiful  and  diversified  shells  which  ornament  the 
cabinet  of  the  concholt^st.  Though  the  study  of  these  might  seem  little  likely  to  afford  amuse- 
ment, we  may  remark  that  it  is  precisely  here  in  this  almost  hidden  and  lost  division  of  the 
animal  kingdom,  that  we  shall  meet  with  some  of  the  most  interesting  and  instructive  surprises. 
Every  living  creature  has  a  history  of  its  own ;  each  has  characteristics  by  which  it  may  be  kno*vn 
from  its  relatives ;  each  has  its  own  territory,  its  appropriate  food,  and  its  duties  to  perform  in 
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the  economy  of  Datorc.  An  account  of  tlieso  is  their  natural  history,  and  tliis  is  lilicly  to  prove 
interesting,  somewhat  in  proportion  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  creatures  themselves,  and  the 
novelty  of  the  revelations  which  their  powere,  instincts,  and  habite  unfold. 

Throughout  all  the  classes  of  animals  we  have  described,  we  have  found  an  iatemal  bony  skel- 
eton, forming  the  foundation  for  the  whole  strncture  of  the  body — iimbs,  flesh,  muscles,  and 
nerves.  In  the  MoUusca  the  bodies  are  soft,  and  instead  of  having  an  internal  bony  support, 
they  are  mostly  protected  by  a  hard  external  shelL  These  soft  bodies  are  enveloped  in  a 
muscular  sldn,  which  natui'alists  call  the  mantle,  and  it  is  this  which  by  slow  degrees  seeret«e  and 
supplies  the  shell.  In  some  species  the  shell  is  of  oue  piece,  and  is  o&W^  univalve ;  in  otherethe 
shell  is  double,  the  two  parts  being  united  by  a  hinge;  this  is  called  bivalve.  The  snail  is  a 
univalve,  the  oyster  or  elam  a  bivalve.  Other  shells,  on  account  of  their  structure,  are  called 
mullivalve.  Many  shells,  as  that  of  the  oyster,  are  deposited  in  layei's,  a  fine  membrane  inter- 
posing between  each  layer ;  they  are  therefore  called  membraneous  shells.  Most  membraneous 
shells  are  lined  with  a  brilliant  enameled  substance,  called  nacre;  mother  of  pearl  is  the  na«re 
of  the  pearl  oyster.  That  of  the  fresh-water  mussel  is  a  beautiful  azure.  The  other  sti-ueture  of 
shells  is  caUed  porcellanecms,  because  they  look  like  porcelain  or  china.  The  common  cowry  is 
a  well-known  instance  of  a  porcellaneous  shell.  Some  shells  arc  so  transparent  as  to  resemble 
glass,  and  are  therefore  called  vitreous. 

Starting  with  these  simple  definitions,  let  us  take  a  general  survey  of  the  field  of  inquiry  which 
hes  before  us.  We  begin  with  the  infancy  of  these  animals,  and  we  may  remark  that  at  this 
point  in  their  lives,  the  various  kinds  of  MoUusca  ai-e  more  alike  both  in  appeai-anee  and  habits 
than  in  after-life;  the  young  fry  of  the  aquatic  races  are,  indeed,  almost  as  different  from  their 
parents  as  the  caterpillar  from  the  butterfly.  The  analogy,  however,  is  reversed  in  one  respect ;  for 
whereas  the  adult  shell-fish  are  often  sedentary,  or  walk  with  becoming  gravity,  the  young  are  all 
swimmers,  and  by  means  of  their  fins  and  the  ocean-currents,  they  travel  to  long  distances,  and 
thus  difiiise  their  races  as  far  as  suitable  climate  and  conditions  are  found.  Myriads  of  these  little 
voyagers  drift  from  the  shores  into  the  open  sea  and  there  perish ;  their  tiny  and  fragile  shells 
become  part  of  a  deposit  that  is  forever  increasing  over  the  bed  of  the  deep  sea,  at  depths  too 
great  for  any  living  thing  to  inhabit. 

Some  of  these  tittle  creatures  shelter  themselves  beneath  the  shell  of  their  parent  for  a  time; 
many  can  spin  silken  threads  with  which  they  moor  themselves,  and  avoid  being  drifted  away. 
They  all  have  a  protecting  shell,  and  even  the 
young  bivalves  have  eyes  at  this  period  of 
their  lives  to  md  them  in  choosing  an  appro- 
priate locality.     After  a  few  days,  or  even  less, 
of  this  sportive  existence,  the  sedentary  tribes 
settle  down  in  the  place  they  intend  to  occupy 
during  the  remainder  of  their  lives.     Tlie  tuni- 
cary cements  itself  to  rock  or  sea-weed ;  the 
ahtp-worm  adheres  to  timber,  and  the  pholas 
1   and  lithodomus  to  limestone  rocks,  in  which 
jj,  they  soon  excavate  a  chamber  which  renders 
g  their  first  means  of  anchorage  unnecessary. 
I  The  mya  and  razor-fish  burrow  in  sand  or 
0  mud;  the  mussel  and  pinna  spin  a  byssus; 
the  oyster  and  spondylus  attach  themselves 
by  spines  or  leafy  espansions  of  their  shell ; 
the  brachiopoda  are  all  fixed  by  similar  means, 
and  even  some  of  the  gasteropods  become 
voluntary  prisoners,  as  the  hipponyx  and  ver- 
metus. 

Other  tribes  retain  the  power  of  fra^^lmg  it  will  ind  shift  their  quai-tei-s  periodically,  or  in 
search  of  food  j  the  river-mussel  drag=i  itself  slowly  along  by  protruding  and  contraeting  its  flexible 
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foot ;  tJie  cockle  and  triijonia  Iiai  p  the  foot  bent,  enabling  theni  to  make  short  leaps ;  the  scallop 
swims  rapidly  by  openiiiE;  and  shutting  its  tinted  valves.  Neatly  al!  the  gasteropods  creep  like 
the  euail,  though  some  are  much  more  active  than  others ;  the  pond-snails  can  glide  along  the 
surface  of  the  water,  shell-downward;  the  nueleobrauches  and  pteropods  swim  in  the  open  sea. 
The  cuttle-fishes  have  a  strange  mode  of 
walking,  head-downward,  on  their  out- 
spread arms;  they  can  also  swim  with 
their  fing,  or  with  their  webbed  arms,  or 
by  expelling  the  water  forcibly  from  thoir 
branchial  chamber;  one  species  of  cakr 
mary  can  even  strike  the  surface  of  the 
sea  with  its  tail,  and  dart  into  the  ah'  like 
the  flying-fish. 

By  th(«e  means  the  mollusca  have  spread 
themselves  over  every  part  of  the  habit- 
able globe;  every  region  has  its  tvibe, 
every,  situation  its  appropriate  species ; 
the  land-snails  frequent  moist  places,  or 
woods,  or  sunny  banks  and  rocks,  climb 
trees,  or  bnrrow  in  the  gi'ound.  The  air- 
1  rpithir  _,  1  111  1>5  In  u  1 1  fresh  water,  only  coming  occasionally  to  the  smlace ;  and  the  auriculas 
live  on  the  =  a  ahore  oi  m  salt  marshes.  In  the  sea  each  zone  of  depth  has  its  moilusoous 
fauna.  The  Imipet  and  periwinkle  live  between  tide-marks,  where  they  are  left  dry  twice  a  day ; 
the  trochi  an  1  purpuite  are  found  at  low  water  among  the  sea-weed ;  the  mussel  afiects  mnddy 
shores  tho  c  okli,  rejoic  s  in  extensive  sandy  flats.  Most  of  the  finely-colored  shells  of  the  tropics 
are  found  m  shallow  water,  or  among  the  breakers  Oyster-banks  ai'e  usually  in  three  or  four 
fathom  water  seal!  ip  banks  at  twenty  lathoms  Deepest  of  all  the  tercbratulse  are  found,  com- 
monly at  fifty  iathoms  and  sometimes  ■it  one  hundred  fathoms,  even  in  polar  seas.  Tlie  faiiy- 
hke  pteropoda,  the  oceanic  snail,  and  multitudes  of  other  floating  molluscs,  pass  then-  lives  on  the 
open  Bca  foreicr  out  of  sight  of  land,  while  the  hsiopa  and  scyllffia  follow  tho  gulf-weed  in  its 
voyages,  and  feed  upon  the  green  delusive  banks. 

The  food  of  the  mollusca  is  either  vegetable,  infusoi-ial,  or  animal.  All  tho  land-snails  are 
vegetable-feeders,  and  their  depredations  are  but  too  well  known  to  the  gaidener  and  farmer ; 
many  a  crop  lias  been  wasted  by  the  ravages  of  the  small  gray  slug.  They  have  their  likings, 
too,  for  particular  plants :  most  of  the  pea-trihe  and  cabbage-tribe  are  favorites,  but  they  hold 
white  mustard  in  abhorrence,  and  fast  ov  shift  their  quarters  while  that  crop  is  on  the  ground. 
Some,  like  the  cellar-snail,  feed  on  cryptfigamic  vegetation,  or  on  decaying  loaves;  and  the  sings 
are  attracted  by  fiingi,  or  any  odorous  substances.  The  round-mouthed  sea-snails  are  nearly  all 
vegetarians,  and  are  consequently  limited  to  the  shore  and  the  shallow  watere  in  which  searweeds 
grow.  Beyond  fifteen  fathoms,  almost  the  only  vegetable  production  is  the  nuilipore;  but  here 
corals  and  horny  zoophytes  take  the  place  of  algie,  and  afford  a  more  nutritious  diet. 

The  whole  of  the  bivalves,  and  other  headless  shell-fish,  live  on  infusoria,  or  on  microscopic 
vegetables,  brought  to  them  by  the  current  which  their  ciliary  apparatus  perpetually  excites ; 
such,  too,  must  he  the  sustenance  of  the  magilus,  sunk  in  its  coral  bed,  and  of  the  calyptriea, 
fettered  to  its  birth-place  by  its  calcareous  foot. 

The  carnivorous  tribes  prey  chiefiy  on  other  shell-fish,  or  on  zoophytes,  since,  with  tho  excep- 
tion of  the  cuttle-fishes,  their  organization  scarcely  adapts  them  for  pursuing  and  destroying 
other  classes  of  animals.  One  remarkable  exception  is  formed  by  the  stylina,  which  lives  para- 
sitically  on  the  star-fish  and  sea-urehin;  and  another  by  the  testacelle,  which  preys  on  the  com- 
mon earth-worm,  following  it  in  its  huiTow,  and  wearing  a  buckler,  which  protects  it  in  the  rear. 
Most  of  the  siphonated  univalves  are  animal-feeders ;  the  caiiion-eating  stromb  and  whelk  con- 
sume the  fishes  and  other  creatures  whose  remains  are  always  plentiful  on  rough  and  rocky 
coasts.  Many  wage  war  on  their  own  relatives,  and  take  them  by  assault ;  the  bivalve  may  close, 
Vol.  ri.— 62 
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and  the  operculated  nerite  retire  into  liia  home,  hut  tiie  enemy,  with  rasp-like  tongue,  armed 
with  silicious  teeth,  files  a  hole  through  the  shell — vain  shield  where  instinct  guides  the  attaclc ! 
Of  the  myriads  of  small  sheila  which  the  sea  heaps  up  ia  every  sheltered  nook,  a  large  proportion 
will  be  found  thus  bored  by  the  whelks  and  purples;  in  many  fo^il-shell  beds,  nearly  half  the 
bivalves  and  searsnails  are  perforated — the  relics  of  antediluvian  banquets. 

This  is  on  the  shore,  or  on  the  bed  of  the  sea;  far  away  from  land  the  carinaria  and  firola 
pursue  the  floating  aealephe ;  and  the  ai^onaut,  with  his  relative  the  spirula,  both  carnivorous, 
are  found  in  the  high  seas  in  almost  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  The  most  active  and  rapacious 
of  all  are  the  calamaries  and  cuttles,  who  vindicate  their  high  position  in  the  naturalist's  system 
by  preying  even  on  fishes. 

As  the  shell-fish  are  great  eaters,  so  in  their  turn  they  afiiird  food  to  many  other  creatures — 
fulfilling,  the  universal  law  of  eating  and  being  oaten.  Civilized  man  still  swallows  the  oyster, 
and  with  some  the  snails  are  still  reckoned  a  dainty  dish ;  mussels,  cockles,  and  periwinkles  are 
in  great  esteem  with  children  and  the  other  unaophistieated  classes  of  society ;  and  so  are  scallops 
and  tlie  haliotis,  where  they  can  be  obtained.  Two  kinds  of  whelk  are  brought  to  the  British 
markets  in  great  quantities;  the  arms  of  the  cuttle-fish  are  eaten  by  the  Neapolitans,  and  also 
by  the  East  Indians  and  Malays.  In  seasons  of  scarcity,  vast  quantities  of  shell-fish  arc  con- 
snined  by  the  poor  inhabitants  of  the  European  coasts.  Still  more  arc  regularly  eoUceted  for 
bait;  the  eaJamary  is  much  used  in  the  cod-fishery  off  Newfoundland,  and  the  hmpet,  whelk, 
and  clam  on  various  coasts. 

Many  wild  aoimals  feed  on  shell-fish;  the  rat  and  the  raccoon  seek  for  them  on  the  sea-shore 
when  pressed  by  hunger;  the  South  Ameiican  otter  and  the  crab-eating  opossum  constantly 
resort  to  salt  marshes  and  the  sea,  and  prey  on  the  mollusca ;  the  great  whale  lives  habitually  on 
the  small  floating  pturopods ;  sea-fowl  search  for  the  littoral  species  at  every  ehbing  tide ;  while, 
in  their  own  element,  the  marine  kinds  are  perpetually  devoured  by  fishes.  The  haddock  is  a 
great  conchologist,  and  some  good  northern  sea-shells  have  been  rescued,  unbroken,  from  the 
stomach  of  the  cod ;  while  even  the  strong  valves  of  the  cyprina  are  not  proof  against  the  teeth 
of  the  cat-fish.  Many  species  fall  a  prey  even  to  animals  much  their  inferiors  in  sagacity :  the 
star-fish  swallows  tlie  small  bivalve  entire,  and  dissolves  the  animal  out  of  its  shell ;  and  the 
bubble'Shen,  itself  predacious,  is  eaten  both  by  star-fish  and  searauemone.  The  land-snails  afford 
food  to  many  birds,  especially  to  the  thrush  tribe;  and  to  some  insects,  for  the  luminous  larva 
of  the  glow-wonn  lives  on  them,  and  some  of  the  laa'ge  predacious  beetles  occasionally  kill  slugs. 

The  greatest  enemies  of  the  Mollusca,  however,  are  those  of  their  own  nation ;  scarcely  one- 
half  the  shelly  tribes  graze  peacefully  on  sea-weed,  or  subsist  on  the  nutrient  particles  which  the 
sea  itself  brings  to  their  mouths ;  the  rest  browse  on  living  zoophytes,  or  prey  upon  the  vege- 
table feeders. 

Yet  in  no  class  is  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  stronger,  nor  the  means  of  defense  more  ade- 
quate ;  their  shells  seem  expressly  givea  to  compensate  for  the  si  n  ss  f  tl  n  n  nt  and 
the  dimness  of  their  sens^.  The  cuttle-fish  escapes  from  atta  k  by  w  nm  ng  back  a  d  and 
beclouding  the  water  with  an  inky  discharge  ;  and  the  sea-har     [  ut  wh  n        tated,  a 

copious  pnrple  fluid,  formerly  held  to  be  poisonous.     Others  r  ly    n  pass    e  tan      or  in 

concealment  for  their  safety.     It  has  been  frequently  remarked  that        Uu  hi    the  hue 

and  appearance  of  the  situation  they  frequent;  thus,  the  limpet  mn     ly         gr  wn  with 

balani  and  sea-weed,  and  the  ascidian  with  zoophytes,  which  form  an  effectual  disguise ;  the  lima 
and  modiola  spin  together  a  screen  of  grotto-work.  One  ascidian,  ji.  cochUgcra,  coats  itself  with 
ahell-sand,  and  the  earrier-trochns  cements  shells  and  corals  to  the  mai^n  of  its  habitation,  or 
so  loads  it  witli  pehbles,  that  it  looks  like  a  little  heap  of  stones. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  instincts  of  the  shell-fish  are  of  a  low  order,  being  almost  limited 
to  self-preservation,  the  escape  from  danger,  and  the  choice  of  food.  Their  history  offers  few 
of  those  marvels  which  the  entomologist  loves  to  relate.  An  instance  of  something  like  social 
feeling  has  been  observed  in  a  Roman  snail,  who,  after  escaping  from  a  garden,  returned  to  it  in 
quest  of  his  fellow -prisoner  ;  bat  the  accomplished  naturalist  who  witnessed  the  circumstance, 
hesitated  to  record  a  thing  so  unexampled.     The  limpet,  too,  if  we  may  trust  the  observations 
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of  Mr.  Robert  of  Lyme  Kegia,  England,  is  fond  of  home,  or  at  least  possesses  ,i  knowledge  of 
topography,  and  returns  to  the  same  roost  after  an  excursion  with  each  tide.  Professor  Forbes 
has  iiuQiortalized  the  sagacity  of  the  razor-fish,  who  submits  to  bo  salted  in  his  hole  rather  than 
expose  himself  to  be  caught,  after  finding  that  the  enemy  is  lying  in  wait  for  him. 

Wo  have  spoken  of  sheil-fish  as  articles  of  food,  but  they  have  other  uses,  even  to  man ;  they 
are  the  toys  of  children,  who  hear  in  them  the  roaring  of  the  sea;  they  are  the  pride  of  collec- 
tors, whose  wealth  is  in  a  cone  or  wentle-trap  ;*  and  they  are  the  ornaments  of  barbarous  tribes. 
The  Friendly  Islander  wears  the  orange-cowry  as  a  mark  of  chieftainship,  and  the  Now  Zealander 
polishes  the  eleachus  into  an  ornament  more  brilliant  than  the  pearl  ear-di-op  of  classical  or 
modem  times.     One  of  the  most  beautiful  substances  in  nature  is  the  shell-opal,  formed  of  the 


*  Formerly,  the  study  of  shells,  called  Conclology,  was  a  very  fashionable  pnrsait.  At  that  period  e 
prices  were  paid  for  Boma  particular  shells.  A  Carinoria  shell  onoe  brought  five  hnndrBcl  dollars ;  it  is  now  worth 
twenty  cents.  In  1701  a  weuUe-trap  sold  fbc  two  hundred  dollars;  in  ITOS,  for  one  hundred  dollars  ;  it  may  now  be 
hod  for  one  dollar.  The  prices  of  other  shells  have  varied  in  a  similar  manner.  Conehology,  tating  cognizance 
only  of  the  shells,  and  not  of  the  inhabitants  tbat  produced  them  and  lived  in  them,  was  not  a  scieotiflc  study  any 
more  than  that  of  collecting  old  Chinaware.  It  is  the  swhsOtution  of  Bcieotlfic  neology  for  mere  shell-fancying, 
togelher  with  the  frequency  of  reinoie  voyages,  which  has  made  shells  more  common,  and  bna  wrought  such  a 
change  in  the  value  of  these  articles.  Many  of  them,  however,  are  intrinsically  beautiful,  and  will  always  he  objects 
of  interest  and  value. 
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s  of  the  ammonite.  The  forms  and  colors  of  shells,  as  of  all  other  objects  answe  some 
particular  pai^ose,  or  obey  some  general  law ;  but  besides  this,  there  is  ii  ch  that  see  as  speei  Jly 
intended  for  our  study,  aud  calculated  to  call  forth  enlightened  admiral  Thus  the  t  nts  ot 

many  sheila  are  concealed  during  life  by  a  dull  externa!  coat,  and  the  pearly  hills  of  tl  (-  naut  1  is 
are  seen  by  no  other  eyes  than  ours.  Or,  descending  to  mere  utility,  ho  many  tracts  of  coast 
are  destitute  of  limestone,  but  abound  in  shell-banks,  which  may  be  bum  d  into  1  me ,  or  m 
shell-sand,  for  the  use  of  farmers. 

Not  much  is  known  respectiog  the  individual  duration  of  shell -fish,  though  their  length  of  life 
must  be  very  variable.  Many  of  the  aquatic  species  are  annuals,  fulfilling  the  cycle  of  their 
existence  in  a  single  year;  whole  races  are  entombed  in  the  wintry  tide  of  mud  that  grows 
from  year  to  year  in  the  beds  of  rivers,  lakes,  and  seas ;  thus,  in  the  Wealden  clay  of  England 
layer  above  layer  of  small  river-snails  are  found,  alternately  with  thin  strata  of  sediment — the 
index  of  immeasurably  distant  years.  Dredgers  find  that  while  the  adults  of  some  shell-fish 
can  bo  taken  at  all  seasons,  others  can  be  obtained  late  in  the  autumn  or  winter  only,  those 
caught  in  spring  and  summer  being  young,  or  half-grown  ;  and  it  is  a  common  remai'k  that  dead 
sheila,  of  some  species,  can  be  obtained  of  a  much  larger  size  than  any  that  we  iind  alive,  because 
they  attain  their  full  growth  at  a  season  when  our  researches  are  suspended.  Some  species 
require  part  of  two  years  for  their  full  development ;  the  young  of  the  doris  and  eolis  are  bom 
in  the  summer  time,  in  the  warm  shallows  near  the  shore ;  on  the  approach  of  winter  they  retire 
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to  deeper  water,  aud  in  tiie  foUowing  spring  return  to  tlie  tidal  rocks,  attain  their  full  growth 
early  in  the  suimner,  and  after  spawDing-time  disappear. 

The  land-anails  are  mostly  biennial;  hatched  in  the  summer  and  autumn,  they  are  half-grown 
by  the  winter-time,  and  acquire  their  full  growth  in  the  following  spring  or  summer.  In  con- 
finement, a  garden-snail  will  live  for  six  or  eight  yeai's;  but  in  their  natural  state  it  is  probable 
that  a  great  many  die  in  their  second  winter,  for  clusters  of  empty  shells  may  bo  found,  adhering 
to  one  another,  under  ivied  walls,  and  in  other  sheltered  situations ;  the  animals  having  perished 
in  their  hybernation.  Some  of  the  spiral  searshella  live  a  great  many  yeai-a,  and  tell  their  age  in 
a  very  plain  and  interesting  manner,  by  the  number  of  f     g  th         h  1      th  t         t 

the  ranella  and  murex  depends  on  the  regular  reoarren        f  th  m     ts,     1    h  ft 

the  same  intervals  in  well-fed  individuals,  as  in  their  1       ft       t     L     1     1      Tl     an  m      t 
appear,  by  their  whirls  or  periodic  mouths,  to  have  Id      d         t        dgwgfmy 

Many  of  the  bivalves,  like  the  mussel  and  cockle,    tt        th      f  11  g    wth  i  Th 

oyster  continues  enlaiging  his  shell  by  annual  shoots,  if  fi      yea  1  th  t 

grow  outward;  but  very  aged  specimens  may  be  found      p       lly  f     d    t  t         tl     h  11 

an  inch  or  two  in  thickness.     The  giant-clam,  tridacna,  wf     h    ttains       I    g  tl    t  p    ta 

and  sculptors  have  made  it  the  cradle  of  the  sea^odd  ss,mtnjy  llgfy 

living  in  the  sheltered  lagoons  of  coral  islands,  and  not  d  thbtth  Ig" 

up  around,  until  it  is  often  nearly  buried  by  them;  but  ■dth     gh  th  ms  t    b  -t 

limit  to  its  life,  though  it  may  live  a  century  for  all  th  t        k  y  t  th    t  m    w  11  p    b  bly 

come  when  it  will  be  overgrown  by  its  neighbors,  or  ch  k  1      th     d         t 

The  fresh-water  moliusca  of  cold  climates  bury  them    I        1       g  w    t  th  1    f  th 

ponds  and  rivers ;  and  the  land-snails  hide  themselves  m  the  ground,  or  beneath  moss  and  dead 
leaves.     In  warm  cliiaatea  they  become  torpid  during  the  hottest  and  driest  part  of  the  year.* 

The  permanency  of  the  shell-bearing  races  is  effectually  provided  for  by  their  extreme  fecund- 
ity ;  and  though  exposed  to  a  himdred  dangers  in  their  early  life,  enough  survive  to  repeople 
tlie  land  and  sea  abundantly.  The  spawn  of  a  single  doris  may  contaia  six  hundred  thousand 
eggs;  a  river  mussel  has  been  estimated  to  produce  three  hundred  thousand  young  in  one  sea- 
son, and  the  oyster  cannot  be  much  less  prolific.  The  land-snails  have  fewer  enemies,  and,  for- 
tunately, lay  fewer  eggs. 

Finally,  the  Mollusoa  exhibit  the  same  instinctive  care  with  insects  and  the  higher  animals  in 
placing  their  eggs  in  situations  where  they  wUl  be  safe  from  injury,  or  open  to  the  influences  of 
air  a'nd  heat,  or  surrounded  by  the  food  which  the  young  will  require.  The  tropical  bulimi 
cement  leaves  together  to  protect  and  conceal  their  lai^e,  bird-like  c^s;  the  slugs  bury  theirs 
in  the  ground;  the  oceanic-snail  attaches  them  to  a  floating  raft;  and  the  argonaut  canies  them, 
in  her  frail  boat.  The  homy  capsules  of  the  whelk  are  clustered  in  groups,  with  spaces  peiTad- 
ing  the  interior  for  the  free  passage  of  sea-water;  and  the  nidamental  ribbon  of  the  doris  and 
eolis  is  attached  to  a  rock,  or  some  solid  surfjice  from  which  it  will  not  be  detached  by  the 
waves.  The  river-mussel  and  cyclas  carry  their  parental  caro  still  further,  and  nurse  their  young 
in  their  own  mantle,  or  in  a  special  marsupium,  dedgned,  like  that  of  the  opossum,  to  protect 
them  until  they  are  strong  enough  to  shift  for  themselves. 

In  the  Introduction  to  this  work  (Vol.  I^  pp.  21,  22)  we  have  given  a  brief  view  of  the 
structure  and  physiology  of  the  Mollusca;  inviting  the  reader's  attention  to  the  facts  there 
given,  we  now  proceed  to  describe  some  of  the  more  interesting  species  of  this  great  division  of 
Animated  Nature,  arranging  them,  according  to  the  Classiflcation  in  Vol.  I^  pp.  27,  28,  in  seven 
classes:  Cephalopoda,  GaaUropodu,  Pteropuda,  Palliubranchiata,  LamellibrLincMala,  Tamcata, 
and  Bryozoa. 

*  Seelntrodiicl.lon  to"RMi™e/ifcii'?/  IVeiiiiM  ph.  lifwM  and  Fossil  SMls,by  S.  P,  WoodwuTil,"  Lcnioa,  ISai,  from 
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Class  I.    CJEPHAI.OI*0»A. 

Thia  terra  is  derived  from  two  Greek  words,  kephal'',  a  head,  and  poui,  a  foot,  and  refers  to  the 
fact  that  the  animals  of  this  class  have  the  legs  arranged  around  the  head,  and  may  therefore  be 
called  head-footed.  These  legs,  it  ia  true,  are  also  arms,  and  being  furnished  with  rows  of  suck- 
ing-cups, enable  these  animals  to  maintain  a  firm  grasp  of  any  object  on  which  they  lay  hold. 
They  breathe  by  means  of  branchite  connected  witJi  a  funnel  or  siphon,  through  which  the  water 
passes  off.  This  arrangement  answers  a  double  purpose,  for  by  expelling  the  water  vigorously 
through  this  siphon,  they  propel  themselves  rapidly  along,  this  being  their  common  mode  of 
swimming.  They  thus  move  backward,  their  eyes,  however,  being  so  situated  as  to  command  a 
view  of  the  objects  ia  their  couree.  Some  species  possess  fins,  and  some  use  their  arms  to  aid 
them  in  swimming.  In  all  the  body  ia  inclosed  in  a  sac-like  mantle,  generally  of  thick,  leathery 
akin,  covered,  however,  with  a  delicate  cuticle,  which  in  some  species  displays  the  most  brilliant 
colors.  They  are  all  oviparous.  This  class  b  divided  into  two  orders,  the  Dibranchiata  and 
Tetrabranchiata, 

ORDU  1     DIBEANCHIATA. 

two,  and  the  Latin  branckice,  gills,  signifies  (uiimala 
eat  number  of  fossil  as  well  as  living  species,  dis- 
a  structure  of  body  which  enables  them  not  only  to 

ep  with  tlie  head  downward,  upon  the  bottom  of  the 
sea.  Theshellisgenerally 
internal,  and  oiten  merely 
rudimentary ;  if  external 
it  is  not  chambered-  The 
arms  are  eight  or  ten  in 
number,  and  furnished 
with  sucking-discs,  and 
the  body  is  often  sup- 
plied with  a  pair  of  fins. 
They  are  divided  into  two 
sections,  the  Octopoda  and 
Dccapoda. 

THE  OCTOPODA. 

Tlicsoarc  furnished  with 
eight  arras  or  legs ;  two 
of  which,  in  one  genus, 
enable  the  animals  to  form 
shells,  to  which,  however, 
the  body  is  not  attach- 
ed ;  others  aro  naked, 
having  a  slight  trace  of  aa 
internal  shell.  They  are 
for  the  most  part  exceed- 
ingly active  and  I'oraci- 
otis,  and  prey  with  avidity 
upon  Crustacea  and  fisliea. 
ITiey  are  provided  with 
a  sac  containing  a  black 
md  render  it  offensive,  by 


and  acrid  fluid,  which  tkey  eject  into  the  water  s 
means  of  which  they  escape  from  their  ei 
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Genus  AEGONAUTA :  Argonauta. — This  includes  the  celebrated  Paper  JN"autilu3  or  Ab- 
ooRAUT,  A.  argo.  This  is  a  tind  of  pouipe  or  cuttle-fish,  without  any  intei-nal  skeleton;  it  has 
eight  anus,  provided  willi  suckers ;  two  of  them  are  expanded  into  broad  membraneous  webs,  with 
which  the  little  animal  grasps  its  shell  when  it  is  swimming,  and  by  means  of  which  it  forms 
and  secretes  its  shell.  Formerly  these  were  supposed  to  he  sails,  which  it  spread  to  the  breeze, 
and  by  means  of  which  it  sailed  over  the  sea.  This  idea,  which  has  often  been  introduced  in 
the  poetry  of  ancient  and  modem  times,  is  now  known  to  be  erroneous.  The  shell  of  the  ai^o- 
naiit  is  deeply  grooved,  and  is  very  thin,  transparent,  and  so  flexible  when  wot  that  the  sides  may 
be  pressed  together.  The  form  is  exceedingly  beautiful,  being  somewhat  boat>«liaped,  and  the 
little  creature  floats  in  it  in  such  a  manner  that  some  authors  have  supposed  the  art  of  navigation 
was  derived  from  it.  When  the  creature  sinks  to  the  bottom  it  crawls  upon  its  legs,  carrying  its 
house  on  its  back,  like  a  snail. 

The  Argonaut  has  no  muscular  attachment  to  its  shell,  whence  it  was  formerly  supposed  that 
the  animal  took  up  its  residence  in  a  cast^ 
off  tenement,  as  does  the  hermit-ci-ab  ;  the 
,  is  now  well  ascertained  that  its  shell 
I  is  formed  by  the  membranes  above  men- 
j  tioned,  which  have  the  power  of  accreting 
the  substance  of  which  they  are  composed. 
It  h^s  been  discovered  that  if  the  shell  be 
biokenithe  animil  will  set  to  work  with  its 
two  b^nds  or  trowels  to  mend  it;  that  it 
will  not  only  close  up  cracks,  but  supply 
paits  that  AiP  broken  away,  with  the  same 
matciial  as  that  which  composed  tho  origi- 
nal fabnc  In  repairing  its  shell  it  will 
even  take  advantage  of  pieces  of  shell  that 
come  m  its  way,  and  solder  Ihora  in  to  fill 
np  a  crevice.  It  appears  that  tho  little 
animal  is  cstremoly  sensitive,  and  Gomo- 
times  in  fright  it  becomes  separated  fi'om 
tho  shell,  and  consequently  tlica;  it  how- 
ever occasionally  qnits  its  tenement  vohin- 
tariiy,  and  again  resumes  it.  "When  in  its 
shell  there  is  a,  considerable  vacuum  at  the 
bottom. 

We  are  indebted  for  some  careful  and 
curious  obsorvationa  on  this  intercKtiug 
species  to  Madame  I'ower,  who  resided  at 
Messina,  and  for  several  years  devoted  her- 
self to  tho  study  of  those  animals.  Inoi-der 
to  determine  whether  tho  shells  really  were 
produced  by  these  creatures,  she  placed  twenty-six  of  Ihem  in  a  vessel  and  broke  the  shells  in 
different  ways.  Slio  had  the  satislaction  of  seeing  them  immediately  proceed  to  cover  the  broken 
parts  with  the  sails,  and  by  wrinkling  them  upon  the  parts,  close  the  fractures.  Tho  fii'st  day 
tho  new  substance  was  thin  and  delicate  as  a  cobweb,  but  it  thickened  and  hardened  gradually, 
until  in  about  thirteea  days  it  had  become  perfectly  firm,  and  shelly  as  the  unwounded  part,  though 
somewhat  more  opaque. 

The  Argonaut  is  a  native  of  various  seas,  but  it  is  most  common  in  the  Moditeri-anean,  and 
especially  in  the  vicinity  of  Messina;  here  it  is  found,  even  in  the  port,  all  the  year,  but  is  most 
abundant  in  autumn,  and  in  the  muddy  parts  of  the  bay,  where  the  boats  lie  thickest.  When 
on  tho  snrfece,  if  they  observe  any  person,  they  fold  the  sail-arms  over  tho  shell,  dispose  the  row- 
ing arms  within  it,  and  sink.     If  they  happen  to  be  beneath,  when  alarmed,  they  eject  their  ink. 
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to  g»iii  time  t     hide  themithea  in  t 
ink  h^^^  wa-i  emptied   \iouW,  if  '.till  | 


mad      Those 


Mered  with  the  aails      When  calm  and  qmet, 


rtidiments  of  iTi''  iima  and  suckera,  the  sail  aim 
;  the  first  ve'li^e  of  a  'Jiell  was  seen  very  tliii 


the  eiges  of  Madame  Power,  after  the 
er  from  the  funnel,  then  shriat  within  the 
and  unconscious  of  heing  observed,  they 
would  exhibit  their  many  beauties,  rowing 
along  with  their  ariDE,  their  full  siuls  tinged 
with  elegant  colors,  resting  their  extremi- 
ties on  the  two  sides  of  the  shell,  or  em- 
bricing  it  with  them.  "When  pressed  by 
hunger  they  would  come  almost  to  the  snr- 
face,  and  when  Madame  Power  offered 
them  food,  they  would  snatch  it  out  of  her 
hands  and  greedily  devour  it.  The  eggs 
ate  111  e  millet-seeds,  perfectly  transparent, 
attached  by  filaments  of  brilliant  gluten  to 
a  coaimon  stem  of  the  same.  Three  days 
atter  the  eggs  had  been  discovered,  the 
httL  poulpes  were  observed  in  the  shell  of 
the  parent,  \vithoiit  any  shell,  like  small 
woims  Soon  after  they  began  to  show 
buds  with  two  i-ows  of  points  on  them,  the 
appeared  first  by  several  days.  On  the  sixth 
and  flexible      The  eggs  are  found  in  the  in- 


3  the  shell 


juggested 


e  have  de 
1  King 


o  shell, 


tenor  of  the  spite  of  the  parent,  thejoung  between  the  roof  of  fht  spue  tnd  the  mintle  the 
infant  shell  seems  to  be  first  deposited  in  the  end  of  its  parents  spue  whose  foim  it  thus 
assumes,  but  afteraniiile  it  oames  on  the  pro^'ess  without  aid  Tvoorthiee  Lggn  aie  de 
veloped  at  a  time,  when  the  young  aie  ahout  three  quarters  of  in  inch  in  kngth  they  i 
close  themselves  in  tlie  spire  of  the  parent,  where  they  remain  four  days  to  acquiri 
three  daj  s  moie  they  remain  nndei  the  body  of  the  old  one  ind  aie  then  ejected 

It  IS  a  very  cunous  fact  that  all  the  argonauts  hitheito  found  are  females  when 
posed  that  the  males  are  of  a  different  form,  and  without  shells      It  has  been  indeed  t 
that  the  Heeloeotyles,  hitherto  regarded  as  parasitic  wonns,  are  really  m'ile  argonauts 

Four  species  of  argonaut  aie  known  all  however,  closely  resembling  this  vhich  v 
scribed    they  inhabit  the  open  sea  throughout  the  waiui  parts  of  the  globe      Captain 
took  several  from  the  stomach  of  a  dolphin  caught  eighteen  hundied  miles  from  Hn  1 

Genua  OCTOPUS :  Octopua.—Thm  includes  the  Eight-armbd  Ccttle-Fibh,  0.  vulgar 
ciently  called  Polypus,  which  has  been  abbreviated  into  the  popular  title  Poulpe. 
and  no  skeleton,  but  has  two  conical  pieces  of  homy  substance  imbedded  in  the  back,  one  on 
each  side.  The  body,  which  has  a  globular  form,  is  a  soft,  jelly-like  substance,  covered  with  a 
thick,  dark-colored,  leathery  skin.  The  arms  or  legs  are  eight  in  number^  and  are  veiy  long, 
sometimes  having  an  expanse  of  iive  feet ;  but  even  in  a  specimen  of  this  size,  the  head  and  body 
would  not  be  over  a  foot  long.  The  animal  moves  with  its  head  either  up  or  down ;  when  it 
walks  on  the  ground  or  on  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  it  is  in  the  latter  position.  {See  p.  498.)  The 
arms  are  each  furnished  with  one  hundred  and  twenty  pairs  of  sucking-cups,  making  nearly  two 
thousand  in  all;  by  means  of  these  they  are  able  to  Kiatntmn  a  powerful  grasp  upon  their  prey; 
indeed  the  ai'ms  may  sooner  be  wrenched  off  than  forced  to  loose  their  hold.  If,  however,  they 
are  thus  torn  asunder,  they  are  soon  replaced  by  spontaneous  growth.  The  arms  of  this  species 
are  esteemed  good  food  tiy  some  of  the  people  around  the  Mediterranean,  where  it  is  common. 

The  eye  of  the  euttJe-fish  is  large  and  exceedingly  keen- sighted ;  the  whole  body  of  the  crea- 
ture is  phosphorescent  in  the  dark,  and  the  eyes  shine  like  those  of  a  cat.  The  mouth  is 
placed  in  the  space  inclosed  by  the  arms  ;  it  consists  of  a  thick  circular  lip  around  an  orifice ;  be- 
neath this  lip,  and  partially  appearing  through  the  orifice,  is  a  beak  like  that  of  a  parrot,  except- 
ing that  the  short  mandible  is  the  uppermost ;  those  mandibles  do  not  cover  bone,  but  their 
interior  is  filled  with  a  fibrous  substance  of  great  strength  and  solidity.     The  muscles  in  which 
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the  jaws  are  imbedded,  and  by  wliich  they  are  woried,  are  extremely  powerful;  the  jaws  are, 
in  fact,  capable  of  stripping  off  the  armor  from  crabs  and  lobsters,  and  of  cutting  up  the  flesh  of 
fishes.  Within  the  mandibles  is  a  fleshy  tongue,  invested  with  a  papillose  membrane  of  delicate 
texture,  and  also  armed  with  recurved  horny  papillfe,  so  that  the  tongue  by  its  vermiform  action, 
is  easily  enabled  to  transmit  the  food  into  the  gullet,  which  passes  through  a  ring  in  the  cranid 
cartilage,  dilates  into  a  spacious  crop  with  glandular  walls,  whence  a  short  canal  leads  to  a  strong, 
muscular  gizaatd,  lined  with  a  leathery  skin.     Li  this  gizzard  the  food  is  ground  to  pulp. 

In  addition  to  its  other  extraordinary  endowments,  the  cuttle-flsh  is  supplied  with  an  ink- 
bag  enfolded  in  the  mass  of  the  liver,  containing  the  substance  caJled  sepia,  and  formerly  used, 
it  is  said,  by  the  Chinese,  in  making  Indian-ink.  The  creature  has  the  power  of  ejecting  thia 
through  its  siphons  placed  on  the  left  side  of  the  abdomen,  so  as  to  render  it  an  effectual  means 
of  defense.  Powerful  as  it  is,  however,  for  the  destruction  of  various  kinds  of  sea  animals,  it 
1  strength  to  itself^  such  as  the  grampus,  the  cachalot,  &c.  When  its 
e  of  these  huge  monsters  approaching,  it  ejects  a  quantity  of  its  inky  fluid 
into  the  water,  which  immediately  spreads  around  into  a  dark  cloud;  while  the  enemy  is 
floundering  about,  bewildered  and  astonished,  in  this  murky  fog,  the  nimble  cuttle  darts  away 
and  conceals  himself  in  the  mud  at  the  bottom,  or  the  safe  fissure  of  some  neighboring  rock. 

The  use  of  this  ink-battery  as  a  means  alike  of  defensive  and  offensive  warfare,  is  evinced  by 
an  anecdote  of  a  British  officer,  who  on  a  certain  occasion,  had  gone  ashore  to  collect  shells,  hap- 
pening to  be  attired  in  a  pair  of  snow-white  pantaloons.  As  he  was  walking  about,  he  suddenly 
came  upon  a  cuttle-fish,  snugly  harbored  in  the  recess  of  a  rock.     For  a  moment  the  two  stared  at 
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each  other  with  mutual  surprise  ;  after  a  time  the  officer  advanced  a  little,  when,  qnick  as  thought, 
the  poulpe  discharged  a  spray  of  ink,  and  taking  good  aim  at  the  snowy  pants,  spattered  them 
with  indelihle  st^s,  which  rendered  them,  ever  after,  unpresentable. 

This  species  seems  to  he  widely  distributed  in  almost  all  seas.  In  tho  North  Atlantic 
it  is  usually  of  small  size,  but  in  the  Mediterranean  it  is  sometimes  so  large  as  to  weigh  a  hundred 
pounds;  the  body  of  one  baa  been  seen  of  the  size  of  a  barrel,  aaid  with  arms  as  thick  as 
those  of  a  man.  In  the  tropic^  seas  they  are  said  to  be  much  lai^r,  and  so  fierce  as  sometimes 
to  attack  boats  anil  drag  them  under  water.  We  are  told  that  in  the  Indian  waters,  such  things 
have  actually  happened,  and  in  certain  localities  the  boatmen  always  keep  themselves  supplied 
■  with  axes  to  cut  off  the  arms  of  these  monsters,  in  case  of  an  attack.  Their  remarkable  spirit, 
as  weil  as  their  strength,  is  evinced  by  an  adventure  which  Mr.  Beale,  an  Englishman,  had 
with  one  of  them  among  the  rocks  of  the  Bonin  Islands,  where  he  had  gone  ashore  to  seek  for 
shells.  As  ho  was  moving  about,  he  was  suddenly  arrested  by  seeing  at  his  feet  a  most  extra- 
ordinary looking  animal,  crawling  toward  the  sur^  which  it  had  only  just  left.  It  was  creeping 
on  its  eight  legs,  which,  from  their  soft  and  flexible  nature,  bent  considerably  under  the  weight 
of  its  body,  so  that  it  was  lifted  by  the  efforts  of  its  tentacula  only  a  small  distance  from  the 
rocks.  It  appeared  much  alarmed  at  seeing  him,  and  made  every  effort  to  escape.  Mr.  Beale 
endeavored  to  stop  it  by  pressing  on  one  of  its  legs  with  his  foot;  but,  although  he  used  con- 
siderable force  for  that  purpose,  its  strength  was  so  great  that  it  several  times  liberated  its  mem- 
ber in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  he  could  employ  on  the  wet  and  slippery  rocks.  He  then  laid  hold 
on  one  of  the  tentacles  with  his  hand  and  held  it  firmly,  so  that  it  appeared  as  if  the  limb  would 
be  torn  asunder  by  the  united  efforts  of  himself  and  the  creature.  He  then  gave  it  a  powei-ful 
jerk,  wishing  to  diseng^e  it  from  the  rocks  to  which  it  clung  so  forcibly  by  its  suckers.  This 
effort  it  effectually  resisted;  but  the  moment  after,  the  apparently  enraged  animal  lifted  its  head 
with  its  large  projecting  eyes,  and  loosing  its  hold  of  the  rocks,  suddenly  sprang  upon  Mr.  Beale's 
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arm,  and  clung  to  it  by  means  of  its  suckers  with  great  power,  endeavoring  to  get  its  beak, 
whicli  could  now  be  seen  between  the  roots  of  its  arms,  in  a  position  to  bite.  A  sensation 
of  horror  pervaded  his  whole  frame,  when  he  found  that  this  hideous  animal  had  fixed  itself 
so  fiimly  on  his  arm.  Its  cold,  slimy  gi-asp  was  extremely  sickening;  and  ho  loudly  called  to 
the  captain,  who  was  at  some  distance,  to  come  and  release  him  from  his  disgusting  assailant. 
The  captain  qnickly  came,  and  taking  him  down  to  the  boat,  during  which  time  Mr.  Beale  was 
employed  in  keeping  the  beak  of  the  octopus  away  from  his  hand,  soon  released  him,  by  destroy- 
ing his  tormentor  with  the  boat-knife,  which  he  accomplished  by  cutting  away  portions  at  a  time. 
There  are  several  other  species  of  this  genus;  among  them  is  the  0.  mosckaius,  found  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  having  a  strong  musky  smell.  The  species  of  the  genus  Eledone,  have  only 
a  single  row  of  suckers  on  each  arm.  In  these  the  head  and  body  are  even  shorter  and  rounder 
than  in  the  0.  vulgaris. 

THE  DECAPODA. 

These  animals  resemble  the  preceding,  but  instead  of  eight  arms  or  tentacles,  they  have  ten, 
two  of  them  usually  much  longer  than  the  others;  they  are  retractile,  of  a  cylindrical  form, 
and  provided  with  suckers  at  the  extremity.  Some  are  furnished  with  an  interna!  bony  support, 
and  some  have  a  chambered  shell. 

Genus  SEPIA :  Sepia. — This  includes  the  Common  Europbah  Cuttj.e-Fish,  S.  officinalis,  which 
s  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  long;  the  skin  smooth,  whitish, 
d  with  bi  own  and  purple ;  it  has  an  internal  support 
%  cdcareous  nature,  and  formed  in  laminss;  this  is  the  well- 
•uttk-fi'ih  hone,  used  for  cage-birds,  and  also  for  mafe- 
when  rtdaced  to  powder,  it  is  employed  as  a  mould 
torlme  r-tstings      The  eyes  of  this  species  are  strong  and  hard, 
■Mid  when  extracted,  of  a  brilliant  pearly 
tint ;  in  some  parts  of  Southern  Europe,  they 
are  worn  as  necklaces  instead  of  pearls.    It 
18  exceedingly  fierce  and  voracious,  and 
from  its  depredations  on  the  ijshes  inclosed 
y  nets,  is  a  source  of  great  annoy- 
Dus  loss  to  the  fishermen. 
From  its  wanness  and  agility,  however,  it 
is  difficult  of  capture      A  wnter  on  this 
subject  says    "  We  well  remember  in  our 
J  luth,  going  fai  out  with  an  old  fisher- 
mm  of  Dawlish  to  visit  his  fioating  nets, 
whii-h  he  had  laid  for  the  pilchaids.     As 
we  looked  down  mto  the  clear  blue  water, 
iij*  '  \  y       ^^''  '^"'il*^  *'*s  *!"'*  ^'"'  number  ot  fish  en- 

\     ^  \  i|  I      jf  tint;led  was  great ,  but  to  the  gieat  dis- 

1  omfiture  of  the  fisherman,  who  was  elo- 
quent on  the  occasion,  almost  every  other 
fish  was  locked  in  the  embraces  of  a  cuttle- 
fish, plying  his  parrot  like  mindible'i  to  'ome  purpo-w.  The  fisherman,  who  seemed  to  i-egard 
these  unbidden  guests  as  an  incarnation  ot  all  evil,  carried  a  capacious  landing-net,  but  so  quick 
was  the  sight  of  these  Cephalopods  so  leady  were  they  in  lotting  go,  and  agile  in  darting  back 
and  sideways,  clear  of  the  net,  thit  though  the  greedy  creatures  held  on  to  the  last  moment,  the 
fisherman  did  not  secure  above  thiee  out  of  the  ciowds  that  had  spoiled  his  haul." 

Thit  species  is  common  on  the  coasts  ot  Europe,  and  is  abundant  around  the  British  shores. 
Theie  aie  se\erd  other  species  distributed  in  various  seas. 

Genua  LOLIGO  i^/'i/o— Thii  icclud.s  several  species,  called  Squids,  and  also  Calamaries, 
from  the  shipe  of  thi  bonj  phti.  of  the  bicl,,  which  usembles  a  quill-pen,  calamus  in  Latin,  and 
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hence  popularized  into  eidamary.  They  are  also  sometimea  called  Sleeve-Fish,  fi'om  their  resem- 
blance in  shape  to  the  sleeve  of  a  coat.  These  animals  have  an  elongated  form,  with  broad  fins  at 
the  apex  of  the  body.  They  are  exceedingly  active,  and  are  common  in  the  Atlantic,  as  welt  as 
other  seas.  They  are  of  various  brilhant  colors,  vivid  red,  deep  blue,  violet,  brown,  and  orange, 
and  tlicse  tints  are  constantly  changing  at  tliewill  of  the  anioiaL 


The  Pen-Fish  or  Common  Calamabt,  L.  wlgiwh,  is  the  best-known  species  of  the  genus ; 
the  body  is  somewhat  pellucid,  (rf  a  greenkh  hue,  changeable  to  dirty  brown  ;  thp  eyes  are  laige 
and  lustroiis,  of  an  emerald  green,  phosphoric  and  fiery  in  a  high  degree.  It  is  common  in  the 
European  seas,  and  was  known  to  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans.  It  is  distinguished  as  a 
species  by  the  fins  forming  a  lozenge  at  the  extremity  of  the  sac.  It  is  a  very  prohfic  animal, 
and  the  eggs  are  of  a  very  singular  and  curious  appearance:  they  are  deposited  in  the  form  of 
numerous  lengthened  groups,  radiating  from  a  common  center,  and  spreading  e^ery  way  into  a 
circular  form ;  each  egg  is  of  a  glassy  transparency,  and  the  young  animal  may  be  veiy  distinctly 
observed  in  each,  many  days  before  the  period  of  exclusion.  These  groups  of  the  e^  of  the 
calamary  are  often  seen  swimming  on  the  surface,  and  are  occasionally  thrown  on  shore;  the 
whole  group  sometimes  measures  more  than  a  foot  in  diameter,  and  from  its  general  appearance, 
unless  closely  inspected,  is  often  mistaken  for  a  species  of  medusa  or  sea-blubber.  These  clusters 
are  found  to  contain  thirty  to  forty  thousand  eggs  each.  The  pen-flsh  is  a  good  swimmer,  and 
crawls  head  downward  on  its  oval  disk.  Shells,  and  sometimea  sea-weed,  have  been  found  in  its 
stomach. 

The  Loligo  punctata  is  four  to.six  inches  long,  and  lite  the  rest  of  the  family,  has  ten  arms ; 
the  body  is  cylindrical  and  tapering,  and  about  three  inches  in  length,  being  covered  with  reddish 


rounded  spots  of  v 

it  with  water;  it  is  tbei 


TIic  usuaJ  mode  of  progression  is  by  dilating  the  body  and  filling 
n  suddenly  contracted,  and  tlie  water  forcibly  ejected,  so  as  to  propel  the 
animal  backward  with  great  rapidity, 
shooting  like  an  arrow  throngh  the  water. 
It  feeds  greedily  on  small  shell-fish  and 
ft  crabs,  of  which  it  devours  great  num- 
i.  This  species  is  very  common  on 
our  coasts.  Lesueur  notices  six  otlier 
species  from  Massachusetts  to  South 
Carolina.  One  of  these,  the  L.  hrenipinna,  is  a  small  species,  the  body  three  to  four  inches  long, 
beak  prominent  and  homy ;  the  long  arms  slender,  and  terminating  in  a  point 

Genus  SEPIOLA :  Sepiola. — ^Of  this  there  are  several  species  in  the  Atlantic,  Indian,  and 
Pacific  Oceans.     They  arc  two  to  four  inches  long. 
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Genus  OMMASTREPHE8 :  Ommastrephes. — This  includes  the  Saghttatbd  Calamaries — 
called  Sea-Arrows  by  the  sailors— two  inches  to  nearly  a  foot  long.  Of  these  there  are  more  than 
a  dozen  species,  irequenting  the  open  sea  in  all  climates.  They  are  to  a  great  extent  tiie  food  of 
the  dolphins  and  cachalots,  as  well  as  the  albatrosses  and  penguins.  One  species  is  very  ex- 
tensively used  as  bait  for  the  codfisherios  of  Newfoundland,  and  is  more  successful  than  any 
other.  To  procure  this  squid,  men  go  out  in  boats  in  July  and  August  to  a  certain  part  of  the 
harbor  of  SL  John's,  where  the  aninaal  is  always  naore  abundant  than  at  any  other  spot;  they 
are  provided  with  squid-jiggers,  a  formidable  apparatus  consisting  of  about  a  dozen  hoolts,  three 
inches  long,  so  soldered  together  in  the  shank  that  the  points  radiate  in  all  directions.  These 
are  not  billed,  but  dropped  into  the  watei,  one  hue  in  each  hand,  and  ire  jerked  up  and  down 
with  a  unifoim  motion  To  see  fiom  the  shore  a  line  of  boats  with  a  hundred  and  iifty  men 
standing  side  bv  side,  all  with  their  elbows  see  sawing  together,  is  quiti,  amusing  The  animals 
are  hooked  of  course  in  any  part  of  the  body  and  when  diawn  up  from  the  water,  their  hrat 
impulse  ift  to  eject  their  copious  stream  of  mk  This  i^  done  in  about  a  quaitei  of  a  minute 
after  leaving  the  natei,  and  the  fishermen,  from  long  hatit,  are  sufficiently  expeit  to  take  them 
from  the  jigger  and  thion  them  into  the  boat  befoie  they  perform  this  action,  oi  to  hold  them 
in  such  A  manner  that  the  funnel  shall  point  outward,  and  the  hquor  be  discharged  into  the  sea, 
A  slight  warning  is  given,  however,  by  a  contriction  of  the  animal  tht,  moment  previous  A 
novice  at  the  employment  la  sure  to  be  giievou'sly  dehled  An  amusing  anecdote  is  cuiient  m 
respect  to  a  young  English  captain,  making  some  pietensions  to  fashion,  ■who  had  been  decoyed 
by  some  rogues  of  fishermen  to  accompany  them  one  moinrog  on  a  squid  jigging  excursion 
Utterly  unconsuons  of  any  peculiarity,  he  went,  and  the  wicked  fellows  Buffered  him  with  much 
complacency  to  draw  np  the  first  squid :  but  lo  I  in  taking  it  from  the  hooks  a  torrent  of  ink  was 
pouied  \  ei  his  fit  c  frilled  shirt,  and  white  waistcoat,  descending  in  long  streams  even  to  his 
boots  li  II  1  II  I  t  J  bi.  observed,  that  this  votary  of  the  Graces  henceforward  relinquished 
squid-jigging  to  more  congenial  souls. 

It  seems  to  be  a  species  of  this  genns  which,  under 
the  name  of  Flying- S quid,  is  mentioned  by  Mr,  F. 
D.  Bennett  as  numerous  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  where  it  is  considered  a  luxury  by  all 
classes,  and  when  fresh  and  well  cooked,  is  excellent 
food,  in  consistence  and  fiavor  no^  unlike  a  lobster's 
claw.  This  species  has  the  power  of  taking  flying 
leaps  out  of  its  native  element ;  Mr.  Bennett  aays 
that  in  latitude  28°  to  81°  north,  and  longitude  154° 
to  161°  west,  flying-fish,  and,  nearly  allied  to  these 
in  their  movements,  flying-squids,  were  also  nu- 
merous During  a  ealm  the  latter  appeared  in 
larger  flights  uian  they  had  ever  been  befoi-e  wit- 
nessed, persecuted  probably  by  the  albicores ;  they 
lose  from  the  sea  in  large  flocks,  leaping  over  its 
smooth  surface,  much  in  the  same  manner,  and  to 
the  same  height  and  distance  as  the  flying-flsh. 
Many  of  them  were  captured  by  birds  during  their 
leaps,  and  one  individual,  in  making  a  desperate  ef- 
fort to  escape  some  aquatic  pursuer,  sprang  to  a  con- 
siderable height  above  the  bulwarks  of  the  ship,  and 
fell  with  violence  on  the  deck. 

Genvs   ONYCHOTEUTHIS ;    Onyckoteuthis.— 

Of  this  there  are  several  species,  found  in  the  Medi- 

THE  HOOKED  s«niD.  terrauean  and  in  the  Paciflc  Ocean.     In  Cook's  first 

voyage  the  dead  carcass  of  a  gigantic  species  was  found  floating  in  the  sea  between  Cape  Horn 

and  the  Polynesian  Islands;  it  was  surrounded  by  sea-birds,  which  were  busily  devouring  it. 
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This  species  u,  oillel  tiie  Hookfb  S«  id    0  Bi  k  Its  lengtl    Ir   n  the  till  t d  the  en  1  ot 

the  tentacles  is  si\  feet      The  two  lar^jcst  ut  these  aic  iiimishoi  ■with  suckeis  aoid  hooks  which 

enable  the  annua!   to   =e  zc   its   shjpeiy  prey  with  a  powerful  grasp      It  appeals  that  these 

_^  creatures  aie  not  ii  \j    t  large  size 

but  are  truly  formi  Jable   the  nat  ves 

of  the  islands  of  the  Pa(,ific  who 

dive  tor  shell  fish  havo  a  great  dread 

of  them 

(?en«3CHBIR0TEUTHIS  Chet 
roftuth  s — Ot  this  theie  aie  two 
species  in  the  Atlantic  an  1  Me  liter 
iani,an  One  of  these  Bonelli  s 
OHEIBOTBUTHI8  C  Bo  clli  h^s  the 
tody  cifeht  inches  long  and  the 
lont,est  tentacles  neaily  tlirce  feet 
The  Cephalopoda  s  em  to  con 
stitate  a  favorite  fonn  of  existence 
in  thp  opeiations  of  nature  Not 
only  aie  the  forms  greatly  dnersi 
fie  1  but  the  species  swarming  in 
almost  every  pirt  of  the  ocean  aie 
infinitelr  multiplied  Ne\  erthelesa 
in  former  ages  of  the  woild  analo 
gous  apceieai^erp  still  more  ibund 
ant  thtn  aie  the  piesent  ones 
Of  thcie  Lmda  called  Belemttes 
which  are  now  <J1  extinct  the  vea- 
tigea  of  nearly  a  hundred  species 
hwe  l^een  discovered  listnbuted 
throughout  Europe  The  soft  parts 
of  these  animals  ha\  e  perished 
ages  ago  and  there  now  lemain 
ouly  the  internal  shells  or  pens 
somew  hat  resembling  those  f 
the  hviUg  calamancs  Impressuns 
h  wever  of  belemitesare  pieserved 
m  some  finegrained  stiata  from 
which  it  has  been  a  ceitamed  that  they  resemtled  the  lohgo  in  form  then  arms  having  been 
furnishel  with  tharp  hooks  instead  of  suckei  It  is  aupp  sel  that  these  animals  IneJ  near 
shoies  wl  ere  they  were  n  danger  f  still  i  ig  aga  nst  ro  ks  and  other  fixed  objects  the  shells 
hal  a  [1   ^    1  n  to  ptevent  injuries  fiom  su  h  a  s^ur  e 


OBDER  2.    TETEABEAWCHIATA. 

This  term,  from  the  Greek  telra,  four,  and  the  Latin  hranchia,  a  gill,  alludes  to  the  possession 
of  four  gills  by  the  several  species  of  the  order.  The  only  existing  kinds  are  those  of  the  genua 
Nautilus,  of  which  three  or  four  species  are  found  in  the  Persian,  Chinese,  and  Indian  seas; 
all  the  rest  have  perished,  and  are  only  known  by  their  shells,  which,  however,  are  amazingly 
abundant.  All  these  animals  resembled  the  cuttle-fishes;  they  were  carnivorous,  and  appear  to 
have  served  by  their  devastations  to  keep  within  bounds  the  mollusks,  crustaceans,  and  fishes 
that  teemed  in  the  waters  of  remote  geological  periods.  They  are  divided  into  two  families,  the 
NautilidtE  and  Ammonitidm. 
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THE  NAUTILIDM. 
Of  this  there  arc  many  genera  and  species,  all  fossil  but  the  following : 

Genus  NAUTILUS  ;  N'autUus. — TMs  iaoludea  tlie  Pearly  Nautilus,  2f.  PompUim :  it  has 
four  branchiK,  aod  an  external  shell  of  a  beautiful 
pearly  texture  and  color,  to  which  the  animal  is  per- 
manently attached.     This  shell  consists  of  a  series  of 
chambers,  pierced  through  the  middle  by  a  tube  or 
siphundt,  which  extends  to  the  remotest  cell.     The 
body  and  limbs  of  the  nautilus  resemble  in  some  re- 
ft spects  those  of  the  poulpc,  and  are  contained  in  the 
I  outer  receptacle  of  the  shell ;  it  maintains  a  vital  con- 
|j  nection  with  the  inner  chambers  by  means  of  a  mem- 
'  braneous  tube  which  lines  the  siph uncle,  passing  through 
3  internal  vaeancies,  these  being  merely  air-cham- 
bers to  give  the  whole  the  necessary  specific  gravity, 
Ts  to  float  or  sink  in  the  water  at  the  animal's 
pleasaiL      It  lives  in  deep  water,*  and  feeds  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  where  it  crawls  about,  carrying  its 
hou^L  on  its  back  like  a  snaiL     It  feeds  on  small  Crus- 
tacea and  other  sea-animsJs.     It  is  sometimes  seen 
floating  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  the  head  and  ten- 
■eid  out  ^nd  the  shell  iidmg  hke  a  boat      This  species,  and  two  or  three  others  closely 
e  found  in  the  Asiatic  seas. 
The  shells  of  a  hundred  extinct  species,  found  in   Europe,  America,  and  Asia,  are  known  to 
the  geologists. 

THE  AMMONITID^. 
These  are  all  fossil  species,  but  they  are  so  remarkable  as  to  demand  notice.  They  were  of 
(  forma,  but  they  were  of  carnivorous  habits,  resembling  the 
I  sepias,  and,  like  the  nautili,  livmg  in  chambered  shells.  These  shells 
e  found  in.  various  situations  in  vast  numbers,  from  the  size  of  a  pin's 
I  bead  to  the  diameter  of  the  largest  cart-wheel.  No  less  than  five  hun- 
dred species  are  known.  They  appear  to  have  attracted  attention  from 
a  very  early  date,  and  to  have  been  the  source  of  many  curious  specu- 
lations. The  name  of  Comu  Ammonis  was  given  them  from  a  fancied 
resemblance  to  the  homa  with  which  the  head  of  Jupiter  Ammon  was 
sculptured ;  hence  they  are  called  Ammonites.  In  the  earlier  times 
their  origin  was  variously  accounted  for.  Some  thought  them  petrifactions  of  real  rams'  boms, 
taking  the  name  above  mentioned  in  a  strict  sense ;  others  thought  they  were  the  curled  taOa  of 
certain  animals ;  some  took  them  for  petrified  marine  worms  rolled  up ;  others  saw  in  them  coiled 
serpents,  whence  they  were  called  snakestoms.  The  legends  of  the  saints  invested  them  with  a 
sacred  interest : 

"Of  thousand  snakes,  each  one 


And  the  prayer,  we  are  told,  was  not  only  followed  by  petrifaction,  but  by  decapitation.     There 
is  a  similar  tradition  of  St,  Keyna,  who,  when  she  found  herself  in  a  wood  at  Keynsham,  between 

*  Bj  deep  waUr  naturalists  and  dredgera  aeldom  mena  more  than  twenty-flve  fathoms,  a  comparatively  small 
depth,  only  found  near  ooaals  and  islands.  At  one  hundred  fathoms  the  pressure  exceeds  two  hundred  aod  sixty- 
five  pounds  to  the  square  inch.  Empty  bottles,  securely  corked,  and  sunk  with  weights  beyond  one  hundred  fath- 
oms, are  always  crashed.  If  filled  with  liquid,  the  cork  is  driven  in,  and  the  liquid  replaced  by  salt  water;  and  in 
drawing  the  bottle  up  again,  the  cork  is  retursed  to  the  neck  of  the  bottle,  generally  in  a  reversed  position. 
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ini  d  ij  strp  tits  changed  them  by  the  fervor  of  her  dti  Dti>ii 
inti  headless  stones  Nor  wtie  these  opmiona  toniine  1  to  the 
niLie  vulgai  WLrmius  ieacnhed  ammonites  is  petrified  ad 
ders  LangiBS  considcied  them  t«  he  either  the  ^eitehias  of 
serpents  or  Lonvoluted  marine  inse  t'i  Thete  notions  were 
not  lost  on  the  dealers  and  theie  are  few  tosail  collections 
which  do  not  esen  now  possess  what  is  called  'a  perfect 
Comu  Ammoms  that  is,  an  Ammonite  with  a  carved  ser 
pent  s  head  ingLniously  fitted  on  to  the  fossil  shelL  Some 
learned  men  considered  them  as  freaks  of  nature,  tormed  by 
the  plastii,  power  of  the  eaith  The  an  lents  held  them  in 
high  estimation  as  ^ei^  sacred  and  "if  the  highest  \alue  to  the 
dreamer  At  the  present  day  these  shells  aside  frcm  their  use 
as  curiosities  for  the  cjuchclogist  and  the  geolagist  scne  no 
other  purpose  than  to  increase  the  i  olume  of  the  tocl  a  and 
strata  of  the  earth  But  in  the  ige  in  which  these  creatures 
were  all  \i\  ing  in  the  sea,  swarming  by  millions  m-jny  of  them 
of  truly  git,antic  dimensions,  and  all  ot  carnnorjus  aid  jt  (H 
oious  habits  what  a  spectacle  of  devistation  muat  they  inie 
presented ' 

Besides  the  common  form  of  a  convoluted    r  tw  sted  horn 
presented  by  the  extinct  animals  we  have  described,  there  were 
to  which  the  names  of  Litmtes,  Turrtlites,  &c.,  have  been  given. 
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Class  II.    GASTEROPODA. 

This  term,  derived  from  tte  Greek  gaster,  tlie  belly,  and  pous,  foot,  signifies  belly-walkers, 
-  The  organ  by  which  they  moie, 

as  is  shown  in  the  common  snail, 
consists  of  a  broad,  muscular, 
diftkhke  foct  attached  to  the 
ventral  surf-ice  upon  which  the 
aninidl  creeps  lory  sloiily  with 
1,  gbding  motion  The  muscu- 
lar movements  may  le  een  fol- 
lowing each  other  in  rapid  waves, 
when  a  sn-wl  is  climbing  a  pane 
of  gliss  There  are  numerous 
prcics,  ivhich  greatly  v<try  in 
im  \11  towevei  have  a  dis- 
i[i  thead  lespiration  is  effected 
l^  tranchiie  or  a  pulmonary  sac; 
the  oi^ns  of  the  senses  are  ten- 
tacles of  various  forms ;  the  eycK 
are  usually  placed  at  the  ends  of 
tentacles  situated  upon  the  head. 
No  special  organs  of  taste  or  smell  have  been  detected,  but  there  is  good  reason,  from  the  discri- 
mination these  animals  show  in  the  selection  of  their  food,  for  believing  that  they  possess  them. 
The  general  form  of  the  body  is  characteristic  of  the  class;  ftom  the  preponderance  of  one  side 
of  the  body,  the  whole,  during  growth,  acquires  a  spiral  form;  it  is  only  in  some  naked  species 
that  we  find  the  body  symmetrical.  Most  of  the  Gasteropoda  close  the  aperture  of  their  shell 
by  a  horny  or  calcareous  plate,  called  the  operculum.  Most  of  the  species  are  oviparous;  a  few 
are  ovo-viviparous.  The  sexes  are  generally  separate,  but  many  are  hermaphrodites.  The 
young  are  always  provided  with  a  shell  while  in  tho  e^.  These  animals  are  divided  into  three 
orders,  the  Pulmonifera,  Branchifera,  and  Seteropoda. 


ORDER  1.    PULMOHIFERA. 

This  term,  from  the  Latin,  puhno,  a  lung,  fmAfero,  to  bear,  refers  to  the  fiict  that  the  animals 
of  this  order  breathe  air  by  means  of  lungs,  and  not  water  by  means  of  branchise.  It  includes 
several  species  popularly  known  under  the  name  of  Snails  and  Slugs. 

THE  HBLICID^. 

Genus  HELIX :  Helix. — To  this  belongs  tho  Common  Garden- Snail,  H.  aspei'a.  This  is 
furnished  with  four  tentacula,  two  of  which  are  smaller  than  the  others ;  at  the  end  of  these, 
which  the  animal  pushes  out  or  draws  badt  like  telescopes,  are  blackish  knobs,  which  are  the 
eyes.  It  lays  e^s  about  the  size  of  peas,  which  are  of  a  soft  transparent  substance.  By  closely 
examining  with  a  magnifying  Ions,  the  young  snail  may  be  seen  in  the  e^,  with  its  embryo  shell 
on  its  back.  The  snail  is  extremely  tenacious  of  life,  in  evidence  of  which  numerous  examples 
have  been  cited ;  among  them  is  the  following,  which  is  furnished  by  Mrs,  Loudon :  a  Mr.  S. 
Simon,  a  merchant  of  Dublin,  whoso  father,  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  a  lover  of  natural 
history,  left  him  a  small  cofiection  of  fossils  and  other  curiosities,  had,  among  them,  the  shells 
of  some  snails.  Aboat  fifteen  years  after  his  father's  death,  he  gave  to  his  son,  a  child  of  ten 
years  old,  some  of  these  snwl-shells  to  play  with.     The  boy  placed  them  in  a  flower-pot,  which 
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!ie  filled  with  water,  and  the  next  day  put  them  into  a  basin.  Having  occasion  to  use  this,  Mr. 
Simon  observed  that  the  animals  had  come  out  of  their  shells.  He  examined  the  child  respecting 
them,  and  was  assured  that  they  were  the  same  which  had  been  in  the  cabinet. 

But  tlie  most  interesting  example  of  resuscitation  oocuired  to  a  specimen  of  the  Desert-snail, 
from  Egypt,  chronicled  by  Dr.  Eaird.  This  individual  was  fixed  to  a  tablet  Lii  the  British  Mii- 
seum  on  ^e  26tli  of  March,  1846,  and  on  Ma  h  7th  18  0  't  as  b  d  h  t  he  must  have 
come  out  of  his  shell  in  the  interval,  as  the  pap  h  d  b  1  1  1  PP  tly  in  his  attempt 
to  get  away ;  but  finding  escape  impossible,  h    had    g  t     d     1       g  1       perturo  with  tlic 

usual  glistening  film;  this  led  to  his  immersio  t  p  1      te        dm        1        recovery.     "He 

is  now,"  says  onr  authority,  March  13th,  1850       J  d  fl.      ish    g       d   has   sat  for  his 

portrmt," 

The  reproduction  of  snmk  is  most  curious  ■    t  t       tun      f  tl     j  rding  to  t!ie  ac- 

count of  Mrs.  Loudon,  they  meet      paanltt         gthml  h       two  apart,  they 

launch  at  ea<;h  other  several  1  ttle  da  t    not  q    t    h  If  li  1     g     Th  of  a  homy  sub- 

stance, and  sharply  pointed  at  o      e  d      The  Id       g  th    b     d    g     as  n,  are  furnished 

with  a  little  reservoir  for  them      t  ated  n  fl  k       d    p       g       th      ght  side.     After  the 

dischai^e  of  the  first  dart,  the     ounled  sn    1  1    t  ly     t  h  t  t   iggr  ssor  by  ejecting 

at  it  a  similar  one;  the  other  reneT\s  the  battl  It  ag  d  d.     Thus  are  the 

darts  of  Cupid,  metaphorical  with  all  the  rest  of  th  t  mpl  t  ly       I     dm  snails,     After 

the  combat  they  embrace  each  other,  and  botl  1  y  eg 

The  manner  in  which  a  snail  increases  the  s  fthU  dmdt  a..e  of  fracture,  is 
thus  described  by  Reaumur,  and  it  is  the  more  interesting,  as  itillnstrates  the  mode  of  proceeding, 
in  these  cases,  of  many  other  molluscar  "  When  a  testaceous  animal  is  about  to  enlarge  its  shell, 
the  common  snail,  for  instance,  and  its  body  has  become  too  fat^e  to  be  covered  securely,  it 
projects  a  portion  of  its  body  from  the  opening ;  it  then  attaches  itself  to  a  wall  or  other  solid 
substance,  and  the  naked  part  is  soon  covered  with  the  fluids  which  are  excreted  from  its  surface ; 
the  pellicle,  or  covering,  which  they  produce,  when  the  fluid  dries,  is,  at  first,  thin  and  elastic,  but 
gradually  assumes  more  consistence,  and  becomes  at  last  similar  to  the  whole  part  of  tlie  shell. 
If,  in  this  stage  of  the  process,  a  bit  of  the  shell  is  broken  off  and  removed  without  injuring  the 
body  of  the  animal,  the  skin  of  the  snail  is  soon  covered  with  a  fluid  which  gi'adually  thickens  and 
becomes  solid.  In  about  twenty-four  hours  after  the  operation,  a  fine  crust  may  be  observed,  which 
constitutes  the  fiist  and  external  layer  for  repairing  the  breach  that  has  been  made;  at  the  end 
of  some  days  this  layer  becomes  solid,  and  in  ten  or  twelve  days,  under  favorable  circumstances, 
the  new  piece  of  shell  has  acquired  the  same  thickness  as  that  which  was  removed,  but  it  never 
nnites  in  the  same  way,  being  only  as  it  were  a  plug.  I^  ft  th  b  k  piece  has  been  removed, 
particularly  if  the  fracture  is  made  near  the  edge  of  the    p        g  tl  ma!  is  not  supplied  with 

a  sufficient  quantity  of  nourishment,  its  bulk  is  gradu  lly  1  m  ish  d  ind  now  finding  what  is 
left  of  the  sheD  equal  to  completely  cover  its  lessened  bodj  t      t  kes  place  for  tlie  produc- 

tion of  a  new  portion.     It  is  obvious,  snails,  tfec,  cann  tig  lume  but  by  the  augmen- 

tation of  the  whorls,  and  that  each  previous  turn  of  th     p  m        the  same  in  length ;  these 

make  a  great  difference  in  the  size  of  the  shell,  by  th  la.t  d  dlitional  one,  each  being 
calculated  to  contain  nearly  double  that  of  the  preced    g  b  t      many  shells,  botii  marine 

and  river,  the  last  whorls  of  the  spire,  compared  with  th  p  d  g  ones,  gi'eatly  exceed  this 
proportion.  In  some,  the  esternal  opening  is  twelve  times  greater,  or  fi-om  eight  to  twelve ;  this 
depends  entirely  on  the  increase  of  the  animal's  body,  and  the  duration  of  that  increase." 

The  EniBLE  Snail,  IT.  pomatia,  grows  to  a  large  size,  nearly  that  of  a  man's  fist.  This  was 
highly  prized  by  the  ancient  Eomans,  for  the  table;  they  fattened  it  with  great  care  in  a  large 
building,  called  a  Coehlearia,  where  thousands  of  them  were  kept  and  fed  with  meal  and  new 
wine,  boiled  dowm.  Varro  says  the  shells  of  some  of  them  would  hold  ten  quarts.  In  Italy  and 
France,  at  the  present  day,  millions  of  these  snails  are  fattened  and  brought  to  market,  being 
used  especially  during  lent,  as  they  are  not  forbidden  by  "the Church."  Another  common  Eu- 
ropean species  is  the  Bandeb  Shail,  H.  memoralis. 

Snails  are  widely  distributed  over  most  parts  of  the  world;  sometimes,  after  a  shower,  they 
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are  so  abundant  in  Europe,  as  to  Lave  given  rise  to  tho  popular  idea  that  it  lias  rained  snails. 
In  some  intertropical  countries  there  are  species  with  exceedingly  beautifal  shells. 

Snails  are  leas  numerous  in  tJiia  country  than  in  Europe,  though  we  have  in  the  United  States 
over  sixty  known  species.  One  of  the  largest  and  most  common  among  ns  is  the  JI.  albolabris  ; 
this  deposits  its  eggs  in  light  mould  by  the  side  of  rocks  and  logs ;  in  twenty  or  thirty  days  the 
young  snail  issues  fortli  with  a  shell  containiiig  one  whorl  and  a  half.  In  October  this  species 
cease  to  feed,  close  the  aperture  by  secreting  over  it  a  thin  membrane,  place  the  operculum 
uppermost,  and  remain  torpid  till  spring.  Other  American  species  are  the  JI.  alternata,  abound- 
ing in  ditches  and  moist  places  ;  H.  monodon,  usually  laving  in  pairs,  and  found  in  open  fields 
under  stones,  or  in  rotten  wood  in  forests,  &c.,  &c. 

THE   LIMACID.^. 

&mus  LIMAX :  Limax.— -Thin  includes  several  species,  called  SluffS  ;  these  resemble  snails  in 
the  form  of  the  body,  in  the  number  and  structure 
of  the  tentacles,  and  in  their  habits;  but  their 
shell  is  very  small  or  rudimentary,  and  usually 
concealed  in  the  interior  of  the  mantle.  Many 
of  these  species  aro  very  destructive  in  the  gar- 
dens and  fields,  and  a  multitude  of  devices  have 
been  adopted  for  their  destruction.  The  Red 
Sluo,  L.  rufus,  is  a  very  abundant  species,  and  in  Europe  a  broth  made  of  it  is  used  for  d 
of  the  chest.  The  Black  Slog,  Ii.  nigrestens,  and  Gray  Slug,  Ii.  gnseus,  are  al 
European  species.  Tho  L.  agrestis  is  an  American  species  one  and  a  half  inches  long,  feeding 
on  succulent  leaves,  and  is  often  found  on  the  under  side  of  decayed  leaves  and  trunks  lying  on 
the  ground.  Other  species  are  L.Jiavus,  two  to  two  and  a  half  inches  long,  and  L.  earwpestris, 
an  inch  long,  &c. 

THE    lAHSMmM. 

These,  which  are  called  Pobd  Snails,  inhabit  fresh  waters  in  all  parts  of  the  world :  they  feed 
chiefly  on  decaying  leaves,  and  deposit  their  spawn,  in  the  form  of  oblong,  transparent  masses, 
on  aquatic  planto  and  stones.     There  are  several  minute  species  in  this  country. 

ORDER  2.    BEANCHlrEEA. 

This  order  derives  its  name  from  the  Latin  branchiie,  gills,  and  fero,  to  bear,  and  is  divided 
into  two  groups  or  sub-orders,  the  Prosobranckiata,  and  the  Opisthohranchiata. 

THE  PEOSOEEANOHIATA. 

This  term  is  compounded  of  the  Greek  proso,  anterior,  and  hranchia,  gills,  and  includes  a  great 
number  of  species,  all,  however,  possessing  shells,  usually  spiral,  within  which  they  can  retract 
themselves  at  pleasure.  On  account  of  the  anterior  position  of  the  gills,  the  blood  flows  hsct 
toward  the  breast,  and  the  auricle  of  the  latter  oigan  is  placed  in  front  of  the  ventricle.  Tliis 
division  includes  a  great  number  of  families,  some  of  which  we  shall  very  briefly  notice. 

THE    CYPR^ID.^,    OR    COWRIES. 

In  this  family  the  shells  are  convolute,  highly  enameled,  and  many  of  them  are  beautifiilly  colored. 
The  animal  has  a  broad  foot,  truncated  in  front,  and  a  mantle  expanded  on  each  aide.  There  are 
hund  1  d  fifty  living  species ;  they  are  found  in  all  warm  seas,  except  on  the  east  coast  of 
S     tl  An  they  generally  live  in  shallow  water  near  the  shore,-  and  feed  on  zoophytes. 

G  V,  CiPRiEA:  Cypraa,  inchidcs  the  C.  «nKM?MS,  used  by  the  Asiatic  Islanders  to  weight 
th      fi  1     g  n  t    and  for  barter.     Mr.  Layard  found  species  of  it  in  the  ruins  of  Nimroud. 

Th  M  B  t.  owBY,  C  monela,  is  a  native  of  the  Pacific  and  Eastern  seas,  and  is  nsed  as 
n  y  by  th  natives  on  the  coast  of  Western  Africa,  These  are  collected  in  immense 
quantiti      ly  tL     British  and  taken  to  Africa  to  be  disposed  of  to  the  negroes.      In  1849, 
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imported  into  Liverpool  for  this  purpose.  The  Map  Cowry, 
C  mappa,  found  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  ia 
handsomely  marked.     Other  species  are  the 

Tl&BR    COWRT,    MOLB     CoWKT,    CoILDRBn's 

Cowry,  Blotched  Cowry,  &c. 

Besides  the  living  ones,  there  are  seventy- 
eight  known  species  of  fossil  Cypreeidse. 

THE   CONID^. 

These  have  the  shell  inversely  conical ;  in 
the  animal  the  head  is  produced,  tbe  tentacles 
hi  iipart,  and  eves  on  tlie  tentacles.  There 
are  tn  o  hundred  and  sirty  nine  known  species, 
foun  1  in  a!!  tiopical  seTs  They  inhabit  fis- 
sures and  lules  of  rooks,  and  the  waim  and 
shallow  pools  inside  of  coial  leefe  They 
in  \e  slowly,  and  sometimLS  bit*  "«hen  han- 
h  lutiful,  ind  hive  bi  en  sold  for  ei 


THE  VOLUTID^ 


imorous  living  as  well  as  fossil  species ;  among 
'.spertilio,  V.  Brasiliana,  &o.     Many  of  the  Vo- 


G'en.ws  VOLTJTA :  FbJwta.— This  includes 
the  fonner  are  the  V.  undulata,  V.  musica,  V. 
lutidse  are  very  beautifully  marked. 

Genus  MrniA :  Mitra,  includes  the  Mitre  Shells,  one  of  which,  the  Bishop's  Mitrb  Shell, 
M.  episcopalis,  is  noted  for  a  very  long  proboscis,  sometimes  twice  the  length  of  the  shell.  The 
latter  is  turretted,  smooth,  white,  and  spotted  with  light  red.  It  is  found  in  the  seas  of  the  East 
Indies  and  some  of  the  Polynesian  Islands. 
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THE  MURICID^. 
Tliis  is  a  very  extensive  femily,  some  of  tlie  species  being  furnislied  with  a  long  proboscis,  with 
wliieh  they  bore  througli  the  sheila  of  other  moUusca,  and  thus  suck  out  the  juices  and  destroy 
the  animal  within.  The  foot  is  broad,  and  adapted  to  crawling ;  the  tentacles  are  short,  and 
sometimes  bear  the  eyes,  AIL  are  marine  and  predatory ;  the  shells  are  usually  ornamented  with 
spines ;  some  assume  very  singular  forms,  aad  many  are  of  very  beautiful  colors.  T!ie  ancients 
obtmned  their  purple  dye  from  these  animals ;  heaps  of  the  shells  may  be  still  seen  on  the  roclcs 
of  the  Tynan  shores,  and  ako  on  the  coasts  of  the  Morea,  where  it  appears  they  were  used  in 
the  same  manner  as  by  the  Tyrians.  One  hundred 
and  eighty  living  and  one  hundred  and  sixty  fossil 
species  arc  tnown. 

Genus  MTJREX :  Murex. — This  includes  the  Sting- 
Winkle  or  Hbdoe-Hoq  Murex,  M.  erinaceus,  com- 
1  in  the  English  Channel.  The  shell  of  the 
Thorny  Woodcock,  M.  tribulus,  sometimes  called 
Ffnws's  Comb,  is  much  prized  by  collectors,  if  in  a 
perfect  state ;  it  is  often  very  delicate  and  beautiful. 
This  is  a  native  of  the  Moinecas  and  parts  of  the 
found  on  the  west  coast  of  Central  America,  and  surpasses 


Indian  Ocean.     The  M.  regius  i 
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all  power  of  di  'ii  nptioii  in  the  lieiutv  of  jti  :'ol(irm^^      The  large  Helmet- Shells,  of  the  genus 
Cabsi'-,  are  extLnsively  u^ed  m  the  iimiufaoturc  of  cameos. 

Gtnus  EUCCINUM  Bueanum,  includes  several  'ipecies,  of  which  the  Common  Whelk,  B. 
undatnm,  is  the  tjpc  this  is  extensively  caught  in  dredges  in  Europe,  as  it  is  eaten,  and  is  also 
ufcod  as  fish  bait  It  is  well  known  to  bore  through  the  shells 
of  other  moUus  a,  and  thus  to  snck  out  the  vital  parts.  A 
cuiioui  ilhistrttion  of  this  habit  is  furnished  by  Mr.  Stephen- 
son in  de?  ribing  the  erection  of  the  Light-house  on  the  Bell 
Eock  off  the  Southwestern  coast  of  England.  On  the  first 
landing  of  the  workmen  there,  the  limpets,  of  a  very  large 
size,  were  common,  but  were  soon  picked  up  for  bait.  As 
they  disappeared,  an  effort  was  made  to  plant  a  colony  of 
mussels,  from  beds  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Eden,  of  a 
larger  size  than  those  which  seemed  natural  to  the  rock. 
Tlieie  larger  mussels  were  deemed  likely  to  prove  useful  to 
,  the  workmen,  ind  might  have  been  especially  so  to  the  light- 
I  eepers,  the  future  inhabitante  of  the  rock,  to  whom  that 
I  moUusk  would  hive  afforded  a  fresh  meal  as  well  as  a  better 
l'  btit  than  the  limpet ;  but  the  mussels  were  soon  observed 
to  open  -md  die  in  great  numbers.  The  reason  of  this  was 
not  leadily  diioermble,  but  at  length  it  was  ascertained  that 
the  whelk  had  greatly  increased,  and  proved  a  successful 
!  r^'pcatedlj  obsened  to  perforate  a  small  hole  in  the  shell,  and 
then  to  suck  out  the  hner  parts  of  the  body  of  the  mussel ;  the  valves  of  course  opened,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  mollusk  was  washed  away  by  the  sea.  The  perforated  hole  was  generally 
— such  IS  the  instinct  of  these  little  cteatures — m  the  thinnest  part  of  the  shell;  it  was  per- 
fectly (.ircular,  but  widened  toward  the  outer  side,  and  so  perfectly  smooth  and  regular  as  to 
have  all  the  appearance  of  the  most  beautiful  work  of  an  expert  artist.  Several  subsequent 
attempts  were  male  to  plant  mussela  in  this  place,  but  they  were  all  destroyed  by  the  preda- 
ceous  whelks 

Anothei  British  species  of  Whelk,  the  B  laptUus,  produces  a  purple  dye,  similar  to  that 
obtained  by  the  ancients  Mr  W  Pole  of  Biistol,  in  1684,  thus  described  the  process  adopted 
in  England  for  obtaining  this  i"o!or  '  Tlie  shells  being  harder  than  most  ot  other  kinds,  are  to 
he  broken  with  a  smart  stroke  with  a  hammer,  on  a  plate  of  iron  or  firm  piece  of  timber,  with 


enemy  to  the  mussel 
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their  moutlis  downward,  so  as  not  to  crush  the  body  of  the  fish  within ;  the  broken  pieces  being 
picked  off,  there  will  appear  a  white  vein,  lying  transversely  in  a  little  furrow  or  cleft  next  to  the 
head  of  the  fish,  which  must  be  digged  out  with  the  stiff  point  of  a  horse-hair  pencil,  being  made 
short  and  tapering.  The  letters,  figures,  or  what  else  that  shall  be  made  on  the  linen  and  perhaps 
silk  too,  will  presently  appear  of  a  pleasant  light-green  color,  and  if  placed  in  the  sun  will  change 
into  the  following  colors,  that  is,  if  in  winter  about  noon ;  if  in  the  summer,  an  hour  or  two  after 
sun-rising,  and  so  much  before  setting ;  for  in  the  best  of  the  day  in  summer  the  colors  will  come 
on  so  fast  that  the  succession  of  each  will  scarcely  be  distinguished.  Next  to  the  first  light- 
green  it  will  appear  of  a  deep-green,  and  in  a  few  minutes  change  into  a  lei  green  after  which, 
in  a  few  minntes  more,  it  will  alter  into  a  watchet-blue ;  from,  that,  in  a  little  tune  mor>.,  it  will 
be  of  a  purplish-red;  after  which,  lying  an  hour  or  two,  supposing  the  sun  still  shinina;,  it  will 
be  of  a  very  deep  purple-red,  beyond  which  the  sun  can  do  no  more.  But  then  the  last  and  most 
beautiful  color,  after  washing  in  scalding  water  and  soap,  will,  the  matter  being  again  put  into 
the  sun  or  wind  to  dry,  be  of  a  f^r  bright  crimson,  or  near  to  the  prince  s  coloi  which  ifterward, 
notwithstanding  there  is  no  use  of  any  atiptic  to  bind  the  color,  will  continue  the  same,  if  well 
ordered,  as  I  have  found  in  handkerchieis  that  have  been  washed  more  than  forty  times ;  only  it 
will  be  somewhat  allayed  from  what  it  was  after  the  first  washing." 

The  Red  Whelk,  Fusus  antiquua,  is  of  considerable  size,  and  found  on  the  coasts  of  the 
British  Isles,  Like  many  other  shells,  on  being  held  to  the  ear,  it  produces  a  roaring  sound, 
popularly  supposed  to  be  an  echo  from  the  sea. 

"  The  tiated  sea-shell  borne  iiiva^, 
Far  from  the  ocean's  pebblj  shore. 
Still  loves  to  hnm  the  choral  lay, 

The  iThiBpering  mermiiids  tanght  of  yore." 

This  species  ia  hence  called  Roarinff  Buckie  in  Scotland;  in  tihe  Shetland  cottages  it  is  used 
as  a  lamp.  Other  species  are  the  Doa  Whelk,  JVaaaa  reticulata, ;  Aug-ur-Shbll,  Terebra  macii- 
lata,  &c     Several  small  species  of  buccinum  are  found  on  our  coasts. 

The  Purple,  Purpura.  Peraica,  is  also  very  destructive  to  mussel  beds,  and  yields  a  dull  purple 
dye.     The  P.  lapillus,  and  some  other  species,  are  found  on  our  sborcs. 


Genua  HARPA;  Harpa.—T\\\ii  includes  the  Harp  Shell,  H,  veniricosa,  abundant  on  the 
hores  of  the  Mauritius  and  of  the  neighboring  islands.  For  this  and  analogous  species,  there 
.re  fisheries  in  those  regions,  the  animals  being  caught  at  night  or  near  sun-rise,  by  nets  attached 


Genus  DOLIUM:   DoUum.—This   includes  tho  I>oliu 
generally  on  reefs. 


',  galea,  found  in  the   MediteiTanean, 
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THE  STROMBrOJE. 
Tiio  animals  of  this  family,  called  Winff  Shells,  Lave  tlie  outer  lip  of  tlieir  shell  much  ex- 
panded ;  the  foot  is  narrow  and  ill-adapted  for  creeping : 
the  proboscis  is  lai^e  and  thick,  and  the  eyes  large,  sup- 
ported on  long,  stout  footstalks,  from  the  sides  of  which  the 
short  tentacles  rise.  The  species  feed  principally  on  car- 
rion, and  for  molluscous  animals  they  arc  very  active.  They 
progress  by  a  sort  of  leaping  movement,  turning  their  heavy 
shell  from  side  to  side. 

Tlie  Strpmb,  Strombus  pugilis,  is  found  in  the  West  In- 
dies, the  Eed  Sea,  India,  Mauritius,  and  various  other  seas. 
The  Fountain  Shell,  S.  gigas,  found  in  the  West  Indies, 
is  one  of  the  largest  of  living  shell-fish,  sometimes  weighing 
four  or  five  pounds.  As  it  becomes  old,  the  apes  and  spires 
axe  filled  with  solid  shell.  Immense  quantities  are  annually 
exported  from  the  Bahamas  for  the  manufacture  of  cameos 
and  for  porcelain  works.  In  1850,  tlirce  hundred  thou- 
sand were  brought  to  Liverpool  alone. 

The  Conch  Shblls,  formerly  much  used  in  this  country 
by  farmers  to  call  their  workmen  to  theif  mcala,  are  of  this 
genus. 

The  SooRproN  Shell,  Pteroceras  ^aTO&ii-— found  in  India 
and  China — is  of  this  femily.     Ten  living  and  a  hundred  fossil  species  are  known. 

THE   TUREITBLLIDiE. 

In  these,  which  may  be  called  Tov)er  Shells,  and  which  derive  their  name  from  the  Latin, 
twris,  a  tower,  the  shell  exhibits  a  great  variety  of  form,  sometimes  being  semi-globular  and 

so    et  n  set  n^ated  and 

taper  ng  gradually  to  the 

apex       Tie     T       tella 

ose    has  the  shell  elon 

:o       1      s    ooth 

'    1     o  }     color 

t    nd     n  Ne  V  Zealand 

The  T       eb        s  fo  nd 

and   eveiity  foss  1    ppcies 


in  tlie  African  and  Indian 
of  this  family. 


This  includes  the  Coi 


fifty  living  and  o 


;  LrrTOBiNiD^. 


ularly  called  Wenile-Traps ;  the  shell 


Periwinkle,  Idltwina  littorea,  found  on  the  i  h  e  n  llja-ta 
of  the  world.  It  is  oviparous,  and  inhabits  the 
lowest  zones  of  sea^wecd  between  tide-marks. 
The  L.  rudU  frequents  a  higher  region,  where 
it  is  scarcely  reached  by  the  tide.  The  peri- 
■winkles  are  exceedingly  small,  but  their  tongue 
is  two  inches  long.  Immense  numbers  of  them 
are  devoured  by  birds  of  various  kinds.  Nearly 
allied  to  the  periwinkle,  are  the  Stair-Casb 
Shell,  of  the  genus  Solarium,  the  Carrieb 
Shell,  of  the  genus  Phorus,  and  the  Looping 
Snail,  of  the  genus  TruiicaUUa. 

To  this  tribe  belongs  the  genus  Sealaria,  pop- 
itly  white  and  lustrous,  turreted  and  many-wborled ; 
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i  "u^e 


s  close  together,  long,  and  pointed,  and  tlie  eyes 
iar  tbeiv  outer  bases.     There  are  nearly  one 
indred  species,  mostly  tropical,  but  some 
e  found  in  the  Mediterranean,  in  various 
piirts  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,     On  our 
If  eight  species  are  foimd ;  among 
(  liiem  the  S,  tuhulata,  an  inch  long,  of  a 
1     h  white,  varying  to  hvid  brown. 
Some  oftheWentle-TVap  shells  are  of  great 
^alue.     The  Eotai    Staib-oasb   "Wbbtle- 
Trap,  S.  pretiosa,  found  in  the  China  and 
Indian  seas,  formerly  sold  for  four  hundred 
dollars ;  a  fine  specimen  is  even  now  worth 
twenty  to  thirty  dollars.     On  account  of  its 
value,  Lamarck  gave  this  species  the  specific 
name  a( pretiosa,  that  is,  valuable  or  precious. 

THE  TURBINID^. 
In  tlue  family,  the  name  of  which  is  de- 
ii\  d  from  the  Latin  turbo,  a  whipping-top, 
in  allusion  to  the  shape  of  the  species,  the 
shell  IS  more  or  less  conical  or  pyramidal;  the 
animal  has  a  short  muzzle ;  the  tentacles  are 
long  and  slender,  with  the  eyes  supported  on 
shoit  footstalks  near  their  bases.  The  in- 
tenor  ot  the  sheila  are  generally  pearly. 
These  animals  are  all  marine,  feed  on  vege- 
table substances,  and  are  very  widely  distrib- 

ffmu9  TURBO  :    Turbo.— O?  this  there 

are  sixty  living  and  three  hundred  and  sixty 

fossil  species.     The  Top-Shell,  T.  marmo- 

rafws,  has  a  turbinated  solid  shell,  with  con- 

ves  whorls.     Found  in  tropical  seas.     Other 

species    ire  the  PHEASANT-SncLL  op  Aps- 

Shell,  Tioehui,  Ifzlottcui ,   and  the  T.  imperi- 

all  1   The  latter  is  found 

only  at  New  Zealand, 

and  here  it  is  rare ;  the 

shell  is  very  beautiful, 

the  whorls  rising  in  a 


The  Marine  Trump- 
et or  Triton's  Shell, 
'  Triton  variegatus,  is 
elegantly  variegated 
with  red  and  hay,  the 
edge  of  the  outer  lip 
spotted  with  black.  It 
is  a  native  of  the  Asi- 
atic West  Indian  seas. 

The  Great  Tbixon,  T.  Tritonis,  is  the  eonch  blown  by  the  Australian  and  Polynesian  Island- 
!rs.     The  genus  Triton  is  placed  with  the  family  Muricidm  by  some  authors. 
Vol.  ir.— 65 
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THE   NBBITID^. 

uH  "iTiiilj-,  tlic  typical  species  of  which,  Nerites  ustulata,  are  called  Sea-Snails: 
they  have  a  thick  and  rather  globose  shell,  and  are  mostly 
le ;  those  of  the  genus  Neritina,  however,  inhabit  fresh 
water.     The   Polished  NERrrA,  Nerita  politu,  is  distrib- 
uted through  nearly  all  tropical  seas. 

THE  PALUDINID^. 
This  family  includes  several  genera,  having  somewhat  glo- 
bular shells,  with  a  thick  olive-green  epidermis.    The  River- 
Snail,  Paludina  Litferi,  has  a  turbinated  shell,  with  round 
whorls.     Found  in  the  Caspian  and  Black  Seas.     The  Ap- 
globular  shell  and  a  large  ventricose  body- 
whorl;  found  in  the  West  Indies,  South 
America,  tfec.     The  A.  duhia  is  found  in  the 
Nile.    Several  species  of  this  genus,  brought 
from  Egypt  to  Paris  packed  in  bran,  were 
found  living,  though  they  had  been  four 
months  in  making  the  passage. 
THE  NATICID^. 
In  these  the  shell,  which  is  globular,  com- 
posed of  five  whorls,  and  has  an  entire  aper- 
ture, is  partially  inclosed  in  the  mantle.    The 
Natiea  canrena,  found  in  various  seas,  is 
blind ;  it  frequents  sandy  and  gravelly  bot- 
toms, ranging  from  low  water  to  a  depth 
of  ninety  fathoms 

THE  1 4NTHINID  E 

These  are  earmvoious  and  o'  einic,  ind 
possess  shells  ilmo=t  exactly  resembling 
those  of  the  land  snail,  they  aie  without 
e>es,  andseciete  a  soit  of  operculum,  which 
operates  as  a  float,  beanng  them  about  upon 
the  wtter  They  occui  m  vast  numbers  in 
the  Atlantic,  and  are  sometimes  driven  by 
stoims  upon  the  coasts  of  Great  Butain, 
the  same  happens  on  oui  shores  In  1838, 
great  numbers  of  them  iiere  vishid  upon 
the  beaches  ot  Nantucket. 

THE  CALTPTRjBID^, 

These,  called  Bonnet  Limpets,  have  a  lim- 
pet-like shell,  which  is  usually  somewhat 
spiral  at  the  apex;  they  appear  to  pass  a 
sedentary  life,  attached  to  stones  and  rocks. 
Of  the  widely  distributed  genus  Oalyptraa, 
of  which  the  Gop-and-Saucbr  Limpet,  G. 
eguestris,  is  the  type,  fifty  species  are  known. 

THE  HALIOTID^. 

In  these,  which  are  called  Ear-Shells,  the 
animal  has  a  short  muzzle  and  two  branchial  plumes ;  the  shell  has  a  spiral  confonnation,  and  the 
perforations  for  the  anal  siphon  are  arranged  in  a  row  along  the  back  of  the  shell.     The  Tubbb- 
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CULATED  Sba-Eab,  JTaliotis  tnbercvlata,  grows  to  a  large  size  in  intertropical  s 
common  on  the  coasts  of  the  islands  of  Jersey  and  Guernsey,  where  it  is  used  for  food,  being 
esteemed  very  palatable.  It  is  well  beaten  to  make  it  tender,  before  being  cooked.  The  shell  is 
much  used  for  inlaying,  and  other  ornamental  puiposes. 

THE   FISSUBELLIDJS. 
These  are  nearly  related  to  the  preceding ;  the  shell  resembles  that  of  the  limpet.     The  species 
md  widely  distributed.     They  inhabit  rocky  beds  and  reefs  at  various  depths. 
The  Greek  Fissubella,  F.  Grcsca,  is  found  in  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
ndian  Oeean.     There  are  one  hundred  and  twenty  other  known  species 
if  this  geiins. 


THE  PATELLID^. 

Tliis  includes  the  Limpets,  which  have  a  conical  shell,  the  interior  of 
which  is  entirely  occupied  by  tlie  animal.  They  are  spread  over  every 
latitude,  except  in  the  Arctic  regions.  Millions  are  talten  every  year  in 
Great  Britain  for  fish-bait,  and  immense  numbei-s  on  the  coasts  of  Ireland 
for  food.  They  are  found  principally  on  rocky  coasts,  attached  to  stones  and  shells,  at  a  depth 
ranging  from  the  surface  of  the  water  to  thirty  fathoms.  They  feed  on  sea-weed,  in  the  mf^ti- 
cation  of  which  their  rasp-like  tongues  are  very  efficient.  They  attach  them- 
3  so  firmly  to  rocks  and  shells,  by  creating  a  vacuum  on  the  under  sur- 
face, that  they  can  be  detached  with  difficulty.  It  ia  even  said  that  they  have 
e  power  of  dissolving  and  absorbing  the  substance  to  which  they  are  affixed, 
pECTOKATA.  g,^  ^^  often  to  create  a  deep  excavation  beneath  them.  There  are  many  species, 
;  in  foim  and  size,  the  lai^est  being  found  on  tropical  shores.  The  Patella  pecionata  is 
n  the  Mediterranean,  A  very  small  species,  the  P.  Candida,  is  found  in  our  waters.  On 
1  coast  of  South  America,  there  is  a  species  a  foot  in  diameter,  and  the  shell  is  used 
by  the  inhabitants  for  a  basin.  Forbes  tells  ue  that  each  limpet  has  nineteen  hundred  and 
twenty  teeth. 


THE   CHITONIDiE. 

In  the  ChtUms  the  shell  is  composed  of  eight  calcareous  plates,  overlapping  one  another  at  the 
I  dgcs  and  united  by  a  strong  leathery  mantle,  which  forms  a  border  all  round  the  shell.  In 
some  species  the  m'tntle  is  fnnged  with  hair,  and  in  others  with  bristles  or  spines.  The  kinds 
are  numerous  and  are  found  on  nearly  all  rocky  shores,  adhering  to  stones  and  other  submarine 
bodies,  like  the  hmpets  a  few  have  the  habit  of  creepii^  in  the  sand.  More  than  two  hun- 
dred species  are  known  The  Chiton  Chilenais  has  a  smooth  border ;  it  is  fonnd  in  crevices  of 
roiks  tnd  under  stone"  near  Valparaiso.  The  Chiton,  spinoma  is  bordered  by  long,  black,  acule- 
ated  spmes,  found  m  the  bouth  Seas;  length  three  inches.  Several  small  species  a 
on  our  coasts. 
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THE    DENTALIIDiB. 


These,  which  bave  been  called  Tooth-Shells  and  Shell-W 


IS  an  aperture  at  each  end ;  tbe  animal  Inhabiting  it  is  ol 
c-like  mantle.  Thirty  living;  and  seventy  fossil  species  a 
id  arc  found  on  nearly  all  shores. 


shell  taper- 
ing fiom  one  end  to  the  other,  and 
ahgbtly  curved  throughout,  so  as  to 
ippear  hLe  a  minute  elephant's 
tusk ,  hence  the  common  species, 
Denlalium  elepkuntiavm,  is  popu- 
larly tailed  Ekphant'/.  Tooth  It 
I  tyiindncal  form,  anl  inclosed  in  a 
known      They  are  of  varioui  sizes, 


THE  OFISTHOBRAT^CHIATA. 

This  term  is  from  tlie  Greek  opisikos,  behind,  and  branchice,  gills.  In  the  animals  which  com- 
pose the  group,  the  branchise  are  not  generally  inclosed  within  a  cavity  of  the  laantle,  but  are 
more  or  less  exposed  on  the  hack  or  sides  of  the  animal,  generally  toward  the  posterior  portion ; 
and  the  auricle  of  the  heart,  which  receives  the  blood  from  the  gills,  is  placed  behind  the  ven- 
tricle. All  the  species  are  hermaphi-odites ;  few  of  them  are  inclosed  in  a  shell ;  some  have 
an  internal  shell,  hut  the  majority  are  naked.  The  three  following  families  are  called  JVmc/«- 
hranchiata,  the  others  Tectihranchiata. 

THE  DORID^. 

In  these  animals,  called  Sea-Lemons,  the  body  is  shelless  and  oblong;  the  gills  plume-like,  and 
placed  in  a  circle  on  the  middle  of  the  back ;  tbe  tentacles  two ;  the  eye-specka  immersed  behind 
the  tentacles,  and  not  always  visible  in  the  adult.  They  are  delicate  little  creatures,  adorned 
with  pleasing  colors,  and  are  generally  found  along  the  sea-coasts,  crawling  upon  sea-weed. 
They  vary  in  size  from  one  quarter  of  an  iuoh  to  tliree  inches,  are  carnivorous,  and  feed  on  zoo- 
phytes and  sponges ;  found  on  rocky  coasts  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  world. 

THE    TRITONIIDJ;. 

The  Tritonias  are  naked,  lite  the  preceding,  with  plumose  or 
papillose  gills;  the  body  is  elongated,  sometimes  six  inches  long; 
some  aie  found  under  stones  at  low  water,  and  some  floating  on 
seaweed,  The  T.  Hombergii  attains  a  length  of  six  inches. 
There  ire  several  analogous  genera. 

TEE  ^OLIDID^. 

lall  slugs,  the  branehife  are  arranged  along  on 
each  side  of  the  back;  the  tentacles 
are  Eot  retractile ;  some  species 
have  a  very  singular  appearance, 
the  body  being  slender,  and  the 
gill-tufts  supported  at  the  e 
ties  of  lateral  footstalks. 

THE  PLETJBOBEANCHID^. 


In  these  animals,  which  generally 


s  depths  from  the  surface  to  thirty 


These  animals,  called  Vmbrella-Shells,  are  furnished 
ith  a  shell,  which,  however,  is  often  concealed  by 
itle;  the  foot  is  usually  large,  and  the  feather- 
like  gill  hidden  between  a  fold  of  the  mantle  and  the 
foot.  The  shell  ia  sometimes  limpet-shaped.  The 
Umbrella  Mediterranea  and  tbe  U.  Indica  arc  the 
only  known  species.     Theyare  found  on  rocky  coasts, 
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THE  APLTSIAD^, 
These  animals,  called  Sea-Hares,  are  slug-like  in  form,  the  head  distinct  and  furnished  with 
tentacles  and  eyes;  the  shell  is  absent  or  rudimentary.  They  are  found  among  sea-weed,  from 
which  they  derive  a  great  part  of  their  subsistence;  they  feed  also  on  animal  substances. 
When  alarmed  or  molested,  they  emit  a  violet  or  reddish  fluid  from  the  mantles,  long  supposed 
to  be  poisonous,  but  now  known  to  he  harmless.  Forty  species  are  found  iu  the  Atlantic,  Medi- 
terranean, Indian,  and  Chinese  seas. 

The  Aplysia  depilans  of  Linnreus,  the  type  of  this  genua,  early  attracted  the  attention  of 
naturalists  ;  its  singular  resemblance  of  foiTn  to  a  crouch- 
ing hare,  was  observed  by  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Eomana, 
who  bestowed  upon  it  the  title  it  stiii  beai*.  By  them  it 
was  regarded  with  no  little  superstition,  and  its  haunts 
along  the  coasts,  supposed  to  be  inhabited  by  the  Nereids, 
were  shunned  by  the  fishermen. 

THE    BURSATELLJDiE, 

We  may  place  here  an  animal  of  which  little  is  known. 
Leach's  BoESATBLLA,  .fi.  ZeacAiV, found  in  the  Indian  seas. 
The  descriptions  given  of  it  are  very  obscure ;  it  appears 
to  be  destitute  of  shell,  the  body  globular,  the  lower  part 
having  an  oval  space,  circumscribed  by  thick  lips;  the 
animal  is  furnished  with  curious  swimming  and  branchial 
appendages.  Its  place  is  not  very  definitely  settled  by 
naturalists.     Rang  arraages  it  with  the  Aplysiadas. 

THE   BULUD.^ 
These,  which  are  called  Bubble-Shells,  have  a  delicat*  globular  shell,  more  or  less  inclosed  in 
the  njantle.     The  foot  is  lai^e  and  often  furnished  with  lateral  lobes,  used 
in  swimming ;  the  gill  is  single,  placed  on  the  right  side  of  the  hack  and 
concealed  by  the  shelL     Tliey  are  carnivorous,  and  found  generally  on 
,   the  Atlantic  shores.    The  Bulla  ampulla  is  beautifully  mottled  with  white, 
I  plum  color,  and  reddish.     The  B.  velum,  is  very  elegant,  and  of  a  light- 
Q  color ;  the  apex  and  base  are  both  white,  bordered  with  dark-brown 
F  bands      The  preceding  species  are  found  in  the  European  and  Indian  seas. 
The  B  liffnaria,  noted  for  having  a  testaceous  gizzard,  appears  to  be  corn- 
on  the  British  shores.     There  are  several  species  on  our  coasts,  but 
e  small,  mostly  about  one-third  of  an  inch  long.     Among  them  is 
the  B   friticea ;  the  B.  dehilis,  an  exceedingly  minute  species ;  the  B. 
Memahs,  lound  m  tlie  stumai  h  of  codfish ;  and  the  B.  oryza,  found  south  of  Cape  Cod. 

ORDEB  3.    HETEEOPODA. 

The  animals  of  this  order,  the  ^iieleobranchiata  of  some  authors,  are  all  inhabitants  of  the 
ocean,  where  they  swim  about  rapidly,  the  whole  strncture  of  their  bodies  being  adapted  par- 
ticularly to  this  mode  of  existence.  The  foot,  when  present,  is  converted  into  a  broad,  flattened, 
fin-like  oi^n,  furnished  with  a  small  sucker,  by  which  the  animals  adhere  to  floating  sea-weed. 
The  whole  body  is  usually  compressed ;  and  it  is  by  the  fin-like  action  of  the  tail  that  the  crea- 
tures swim.  The  head  is  distinct,  and  usually  fiirnished  with  a  pair  of  tentaeles  and  eyes  ;  the 
mouth  is  generally  provided  with  a  long  proboscis.  The  animals  are  usually  of  a  transparent 
gelatinous  texture;  they  swim  with  the  back  downward,  and  appear  to  feed  upon  minute  marine 
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MOLLUSCA. 

THi.    bAClTTID^ 

c  little  tish  like  ammals  tnmished  with  one  oi  two  iin-liko  organs  on  tte  body  and  a 
broad  and  usually  bilobed  caudal-fin. 
.  They  are  of  small  size  and  swim  with 
great  rapidity.  They  have  bitherto  been 
tound  principally  in  the  North  Sea  and  in 
the  Mediterranean.  The  name  ai  Sagitta, 
u  immals  i  t  i'*  t    tht  i  ^^  \\  likt  ijpearance. 

THE  FIROLIDjB. 

Th  se  are  either  entirely  naked  or  furnished 
—as  IS  the  case  with  the  Carinaria  cymhium,  of 
which  an  engraving  is  annexed — with  a  small, 
conical,  keeled  shell,  which  incloses  the  intes- 
tinal nucleus.    The  Carinaria  has  an  elongated 
transparent  body,  dotted  with  elevated  points, 
and  furnished  toward  the  upper  part  of  the 
posterior  extremity  with  a  sort  of  fin,  which 
performs  the  ofBceof  rudder ;  nearly  opposite 
with  the  aid  of  this  it  floats  in  the  water.     The 
formerly  known  under  the  head  of  Fenws'  Slipper  and  the  Olass  Nau- 
tilus.    The  0.  Mediterranea  is  abundant  in  the  vicinity 
of  Nice.     A  few  other  species  are  found  in  warm  climatea, 

THE    ATLANTID.E. 

In  these  the  shell  is  spiral,  and  so  lai'ge  as  to  contain 
the  whole  animal  when  it  is  contracted.  These  were 
formerly  supposed  by  some  naturalists  to  be  the  original 
of  the  fossil  ammonites,  or  at  least  an  analogous  famUy. 
In  the  Atlanta  J'eronii,  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Canary 
Isles,  the  shell  is  minute,  glassy,  and  compressed,  In  the 
annexed  engraving,  the  figure  a  shows  the  actual  size. 


Class  III.    PTEROPODA. 

This  term  is  derived  from  the  Greek  pterort,  wing,  and  poas,  foot,  and  is  descriptive  of  these 
little  animals,  which  are  furnished  with  a  pair  of  broad,  flattened  fins  at  the  sides  of  the  head, 
by  means  of  which  they  are  able  to  swim  with  tolerable  rapidity,  through  the  open  sea,  which 
is  their  fevorite  abode.  They  seldom  approach  the  shores  unless  driven  thither  by  the  winds. 
They  often  crowd  the  sea  in  such  inconceivable  numbers  aa  to  color  the  surface  for  many  miles. 
There  are  two  orders  of  pteropoda  characterized  by  the  presence  or  absence  of  a  shell. 

THECOSOMATA. 

shell,  usually  very  delicate  and  of  a  glassy  trana- 
parency.  There  are  several  genera, 
of  forms  differing  greatly  from  each 
other  The  shell  of  the  Cleodora 
pi/ramidata  is  triangular;  that  of  the 
Limacina  rostralis  resembles  a  small 
nautilus  in  form.  The  Hyalea  tri- 
dtntata  is  globnlar  and  transparent, 
w  ith  long  appendages  to  the  mantle. 
This  is  common  in  the  Atlantic, 
Mediterranean,  Indian  Ocean,  &c 
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ORDER  2.    GYMNOSOMATA. 

liinals  of  this  oitler  are  distinguished  by  the  absence  of  a  shell,  and  the  distinct  separar 
tion  of  the  head  from  the  body.  The  species  of 
the  genus  Glio.,  belonging  to  this  order,  exist  in 
,  prodigious  numbers  in  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic 
o  great,  in  feet,  is  their  abundance,  that 
although  they  do  not  exceed  an  inch  in  length, 
they  furnish  a  great  part  of  the  food  of  the  whale- 
bone whales.  They  are  usually  of  a  beautiful 
blue  or  Tiolet  color,  tinged  with  red.  In  calm 
weather  they  come  in  myriads  to  the  Burfece  t« 
breathe^  hut  soon  precipitate  themselves  toward 
the  bottom.  Cuvier  says  that  poiliom  ot  the  Arctic  seas  are  so  glutted  with  these  creatures 
that  a  whale  cannot  open  his  mouth  without  ingulfing  thousands  of  them.  The  most  common 
species  are  the  C.  Australia  and  C  Boitalii      There  is  a  larger  species  in  the  Indian  Ocean  of 


Class  IV.    PAlIilOBBANCHIATA. 


This  term  is  derived  from  tlie  Latin  pallium,  a  cloak,  and  branchim,  gills,  and  refers  to  the 
feet  that  in  these  animals  the  respiratory  function  is  performed  by  the  mouth,  there  being  no 
special  branchial  apparatus.  They  possess  shells  which  are  of  peculiar  structure,  consisting  of 
flattened  prismatic  cells.  They  are  always  marine,  and  are  found  attached  by  the  peduncle  to 
rocks,  corals,  and  other  submarine  objects.  The  Lamp-Shell,  Terebratula  maxiUaia,  has  a 
smooth  convex  shell,  the  animal  attached  by  a  peduncle.  The  Lingula  anatina  has  a  long  pe- 
duncle issuing  from  between  the  umbones.  The  valves  are  neai'Iy  equal,  homy,  and  flexible.  It 
is  found  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 


Class  V.    I,AMFXL,IBRAI¥CHIATA. 

This  term  is  derived  from  the  Latin  lamella,  a  thin  plate,  and  branchite,  gihs,  and  is  used  to 
chai'acterize  the  ordinary  bivalve  mollusca,  which  are  usually  inclosed  in  a  bilobed  mantle ;  in 
all  cases  the  two  sides  of  the  mantle  produce  a  calcareous  shell  consisting  of  two  valves.  These 
animals  are  divided  into  two  orders,  the  Siphimata  and  the  Asiphonata. 


,Coo<j\q 
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Thiat. 


ORDER  1.    SIPHONATA. 

1  tlie  Greek  siphor, 


a  curved  tube.     It  includes  several  remarkable 
species.     Among  them  is  the  Wa- 
Shbll,   Aspergillum, 
vaginiferum:    the  animal  in  this 
case  is  inclosed  in   a   calcareous 
tube,  the  anterur  extremity  of  which  is  closed  by  a  curious  perforated  disk;  the  other  end  is 
oinamentei  «ith  '.tveiil  luffle-like  bands.     To  this  family  belong  the  Phol-adidce,  the  species  of 
which  are  noted  for  boring  into  hard  substances,  some  of  tliem 
making  their  burrows  in  limestone  rocks,  and  others  in  wood. 
One  of  the  most  celebrated  species  is  the  Ship-Worm,  Teredo 
navatis,  a  small,  worm-like  animal,  which  bores  into  wood  sub- 
'  merged  in  sea-water,  and  often  does  great  damage  to  ships,  and 
to  piles  used  for  wharves  and  breakwaters.     They  bore  perpendic- 
,  ulatly,  and  ofteu  in  great  numbei's,  but  they  never  encroach  upon 
f  each  other.     When  stretched  out  they  are  one  to  two  feet  long. 
Metal  sheathing  and  broad-headed  iron  nails  have  been  found 
to  be  the  best  defense  against  these  destructive  pests. 

THE  VENBRACEA. 

e  constitute  a  tiibe  of  bivalve  mollusks  with  elongated 
I,  and  include  many  very  elegant  shells;  they  generally 
conceal  themselves  by  burrowing,  sometimes  in  the  sand  and  mud, 
and  sometimes  in  the  solid  rocL  The  principal  agent  in  these 
operations  is  the  foot^  One  of  the  most  remarkable  species  is 
the  Cytherea  dione,  the  posterior  border  being  beset  by  spines, 
and  the  sides  fiirrowed  with  elevated  lamellae.  The  color  is  of 
a  beautiful  rosy  purple.  Found  in  South  American  seas.  The  V. 
cowwesaisasmallspecies,  one  inch  and  3  half  long,  found  on  muddy 
New  Jersey  to  Mexico,  and  is  called  He-Clam  by  the  fishermen. 


bottoms  along  our  coasts  fr 
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The  Round  Clam,  Venus  mercenaria  of  De  Kay — the  Qualiog  of  the  Indians — is  two  to  three 
and  &  half  inches  long,  and  is  greatly  esteemed  aa  food.  It  is  found  from  Delaware  Bay  to 
Gape  Ann,  a»d  is  consumed  in  large  quantities.  From  the  internal  purple  part  of  the  shell, 
the  colored  beads  of  the  Aborigines  were  formerly  manufactured,  constituting  the  wampum  which 
was  used  as  their  specie  currency.  Long  Island  was  anciently  the  great  mint  for  the  supply  of 
this  ailicle,  hence  its  Mohican  name  of  Seawan  Hackee,  or  the  Isle  of  Shells.  The  V.  notala 
I'esemhles  the  preceding,  and  b  often  found  mingled  with  it :  hy  some  it  is  regarded  as  of  the 
same  species.  It  is,  however,  smaller,  and  is  probably  distinct.  There  are  many  other  species 
of  the  genus  Venus  along  the  coasts  of  the  United  States. 

THE    MACTRID^. 

To  this  family  belongs  the  Beach-Clam  or  Dipper-Clam  of  Long  Island,  Macira  solidissima, 
the  largest  of  our  bivalve  sheDs,  measuring  sometimes  seven  inches  across.  It  ia  found  buried  in 
the  sand,  and  ia  relished  as  food.  There  are  several  otlier  species,  and  also  several  other  analo- 
gous genera,  on  the  Atlantic  shores  of  tlic  United  States. 

THE   MTADjE. 

To  this  family  belongs  the  Lone  Clam,  Mya  areruirta,  found  on  both  sides  of  the  Northern  At- 
lantic shores;  it  is  abundant  on  the  coasts  of  New  England  and  New  York,  and  greatly  esteemed 
by  the  inhabitants  for  food.  In  some  places  it  retains  its  Indian  name  of  Maninose.  The  shape 
of  the  shell  is  oval,  the  siphon  protruding,  sometimes  half  an  inch,  from  one  end.  It  is  found 
buried  a  few  inches  deep  in  the  sand  between  high  and  low  water  mark.  It  is  usually  detected 
by  a  small  aperture  in  the  sand,  from  which  it  ejects  a  stream  of  water  if  any  one  treads  near  it. 
On  parts  of  Long  Island  the  hogs  root  for 
this  species,  following  the  ebb  and  flow 
it  thi,  tide.  Five  thousand  bushels  of 
thcsi.  clams  are  annually  consumed  in  Bos- 
ton ,  fii  e  thousand  barrels,  containing  five 
L  millions  of  clams,  are  annually  taken  and 
^salted  on  the  coasts  of  Barnstable  and 
a,  in  Masaacliusetts,  for  bait  for  the 
I  cod  fisheries.  This  species  is  very  ex- 
tcnsively  used  along  the  shores  of  Ehode 
Island*  and  Connecticut.  In  point  of  real 
importance  it  yields  to  no  shell-flshin  our 
country  except  the  oyster. 

There  are  several  other  species  of  this 
genns;  the  Panopaa  Australis  is  a  lai^e 
analogous  species,  found  at  Port  Natal,  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  It  buries  itsdf  several  feet 
deep  in  the  sand.  In  general  form  it  resembles  the  long  clam,  but  its  siphon  projects  farther 
from  the  shelL 

*  The  dana-iakee,  which  take  plsee  every  season,  near  Bristol.  Rhode  Island,  and  often  in  other  parts  of  that 
stute,  OS  irell  as  in  MsssachuEetts,  are  said  (o  be  founded  on  traditions  of  the  Indians  io  that  quarter,  who  were  ac- 
customed to  hold  clam-feaats,  in  which  great  numbers  were  assembled,  and  a  high  festival  was  had  over  Long 
Clams  and  Green  Corn,  roasted  in  heaps,  aad  arranged  iu  layers  betiveen  sea-weed.  The  modem  Clambake  is  a  re^ 
finement  upon  that  of  the  Aborigines.  A  circular  layer  of  large  stones,  some  ten  feet  in  diameter,  is  arranged  on  the 
ground;  over  this  is  made  a  strong  fire  till  the  stones  are  nearly  red-hot.  Over  the  Etones  is  placed  a  lajer  of  sea- 
weed, and  on  this  a  layer  of  clams  two  or  three  inches  thick.  Then  comes  another  covering  of  sea-weed,  and  then 
green  com  in  the  busk,  with  potatoes  and  other  vegetables;  then  a  layer  of  chickens  dressed  and  seasoned;  then  a 
coat  of  sea-weed;  then  tuutog,  pan-fish,  lobsters,  and  the  like.  These  layers  are  repeated  according  to  the  extont  of  the 
party.  The  pile  being  finished,  the  whole  is  covered  with  a  t«ut-sheet  to  keep  the  steaiu  iu.  When  done,  each 
member  of  the  party  helps  himself  in  a  free-and-easy  way.  The  fbast  is  said  to  be  luiurious  beyond  description,  and 
it  is  affirmed  that  no  one  was  ever  known  tosuSerfrom  a  surfeit  at  a  Clam-bake.  Id  the  ancient  days  of  the  savages, 
renowned  warriors  assembled  here,  from  far  and  near,  to  partake  of  these  feasts.  In  like  manner,  the  hraves  of  the 
bench,  the  boc,  and  the  forum,  of  our  days,  gather  at  the  bakes,  attended  by  fair  ladies — these  assemblies  sometimes 
amounting  to  hundreds  of  iudiiiduals. 
Vol.  II.— 66 
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THE   CAB  Dl  ACE  A. 

a  {treat  variety  of  speciea — two  hundred  in  number— bearing  the  general  name 
of  Cockle.  Many  of  them  are  elegantly  marked  with,  radi- 
ating ribs,  and  these  are  sometimes  ornamented  with  spines 
of  various  forms.  They  are  usually  active  animals,  often 
springing  to  a  considerable  height  by  means  of  the  strong 
bent  feet.  They  generally  live  concealed  in  the  mad.  The 
Common  Cockle,  Cardium  edule,  is  eaten  in  lai^e  quantities 
on  the  coasts  of  Europe.  The  0.  Jimon.m  is  a  very  beautiful 
species.  The  great  assemblage  of  the  different  kinds  is  in  the 
Indian  Ocean,  though  some  of  the  species  are  found  in  all  seas. 
Several  small  species,  as  the  C.  Oreealandicum,  the  C  Mar- 
linii,  &c.,  are  found  on  our  coasts. 

TEE  CHAMACEA. 

This  group  includes  several  genera  of  bi- 
valved  moUusca,  sometimes  called  Clams, 
and  mostly  fouad  in  tropical  countries ;  cer- 
tain species  are  the  lai^est  animals  belong- 
ing to  this  division  of  ihe  animal  kingdom. 

Of  the  genus  Ckama,  there  are  more 
than  twenty  species,  generally  found  at- 
tached to  submarine  substances  as  rocka 
and  corals ;  they  are  of  various  forms  and 
though  generally  lai^  The  Giant 
Clam,  Tridaena  gigas,  is  the  largest  of 
known  shell  fish,  the  two  valves  some- 
times weighing  fl\e  hundred  pounds,  and 
the  animal  trom  twenty  to  thirty  pounds. 
It  IB  found  alon^  the  shores  of  the  Polyne- 
and  Asiatic  IslanJs,  where  the  flesh  is 
eaten  raw  by  the  natnes  The  interior  of 
the  shell  is  beautiful  heing  white  and  like 
pjhshpd  marble  the  form  is  also  elegant, 
whence  it  is  much  sought  for  as  an  orna- 
ment tor  fountams,  giottoes,  and  flower- 
Raidens  It  is  also  employed  as  fonts  for 
hoU  watei  in  Cathohc  churches  in  Em-ope, 
One  of  enormous  dimensions  is  used  for  this 
[  pose  n  the  ch  irch  of  St.  Sulpice,  Paris. 
Tl  e  si  ells  of  the  Hippopua  maculatus  are 
smaller  but  are  very  beautifiil,  and  are  used 
n  the  man  tactare  of  various  ornamental 
art  cles  as  nkstands,  &a. 

Brodenp  says  of  the  chamacea,  that  they 
have  bee  fo  d  J.t  various  depths,  from  the 
s  irface  to  seventeen  fathoms ;  their  shape  is 

ually  det  rmined  by  the  body  to  which 
the\  a  e  fixed  their  color  seems  to  be  in- 
fi  e  eed  I  the  r  exposure  to  the  light.  The 
1  sus  by  h  eh  the  T.  gigas  is  attached  to 
the  rocks  is  so  firm  and  tough,  that  it  can 
only  be  severed  by  an  ax. 
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OlSDER  2.    ASIPHONATA. 

This  term,  derived  from  tho  Greek,  signifies  without  tuh  1   r 

portant  of  molluscous  aniinais.     In  general,  the  shells  are 
often  unequal.     The  animal  reposes  on  and  adheres  by  th     m 
mantle  is  open  throughout ;  the  foot  is  sonietimea  absent    wl  e    ] 
furnished  with  a  byssus;  there  is  only  a  single  adducto    m      1 
families. 

THE  UNIOSACEA. 


of    t       1  The 

small  and  u  ually 


This  family  includes  numerous  species,  two  hundied  of  ■nhich  belong  to  the  United  States, 
where  they  are  tailed  Ftesh-Water  Clams 
and  Mnisfh  They  aie,  in  fact,  all  inhab- 
itdiits  of  tiesh  watei  and  few  of  our  lakes, 
ponds,  or  rivers  are  without  some  of  the 
species  From  the  observations  of  Dr. 
Kirtland  and  othcis,  it  -^ppeai-s  that  they 
are  bisexual  They  hav  e  an  equivalve  shell, 
covered  with  %  smooth  epidermis,  and  lined 
with  peaily  matter  Several  of  the  species 
furnish  ptails  of  an  inferior  quality.  The 
Unio  pictorum  is  common  in  Europe,  and 
derived  its  name  from  the  fact  that  its  sheU 
was  formerly  used  by  painters  to  hold  their 
colors.  The  ^7.  eloni/ata  is  found  in  Great 
Britain,  and  formerly  produced  numerous 
pearls;  these  were  famous  even  in  the  time 
of  Julius  Cassar.  In  Ireland  and  ScotlaBd 
this  species  has  produced  pearls,  in  modem 
times,  valued  at  from  twenty  to  four  hund- 
red dollai's. 

The  IT.  Hfovi-eboraci,  found  in  the  State 

of  New  York,  resembles  the  U.  pwlorum. 

The  U.  cariosa,  found  in  the  Hudson  and 

c  Rivers,  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  beautiful  species.     The  V.  spinosa  is  found  in  the 

Mississippi  Eiver.     The  V.  radiata  is  common  in  the  Middle 

"'-'ss.     Dr.  Lea,  of  Philadelphia,  who,  as  well  as  Dr.  Kirt- 

,  has  largely  contributed  to  our  knowledge  of  subjects 

iccted  with  the  natural  history  of  the  United  States,  has 

ished  some  extremely  curious  iacts  in    relation  to  the 

ionta  UTtdulata,  belonging  to  this  femily,     Tliis  species, 

lb  is  three  inches  long,  he  found  to  be  hermaphrodite 

viviparous;  on  dissection,  he  discovered  the  oviducts  to 

ain  six  hundred  thousand  yonng  animals,  with  their  shells 

J.  ___3ctly  formed,  both  valves  being  distinctly  visible  by  the 

microscope ! 

Pearls  have  been  occasionally  found  in  the  mussels  of  the 
rivers  of  Connecticut,  New  York,  and  New  Jersey,  In  a  small 
stream  of  the  latter  state,  called  Ifotek  Brook,  near  the  town 
of  Patterson,  a  shoemaker  by  the  name  of  Howell  fo  i  a 
few  years  since  a  pearl  of  enormous  size  in  a  mu  scl  lut  un 
fortunately,  not  till  after  it  had  been  cooked,  by  vh  ch  m  a  s 
About  this  time,  that  is,  in  1867,  a  carpenter  of  Patterson,  named  Quackenbash 
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having  heard  of  Howell's  good  and  bad  fortune,  became  a  pearl-hunter,  and,  after  wading  about 
in  the  mud  of  Notch  Brook  for  many  days,  found  a  mussel  from  which  he  extra^^ted  a  splendid 
peavl,  five-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  It  was  of  perfect  form  and  pure  colors,  and  was  sold 
to  Messrs.  Tiffany  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  for  a  thousand  dollars.  This  was  sent  to  Paris,  and  re- 
sold for  twenty-two  hundred  dollars.  These  incidents  produced  a  general  pearl-hunt  all  over  the 
country,  and  a  number  of  small  pearls  were  found ;  but  the  search  was,  on  the  whole,  unsuccess- 
ful, and  it  is  now  abandoned, 

THE  MTTILACEA. 


Tliis  includes  several  genera  of  what 


I    the  P  tl  e  shell. 


e  properly  ciUed  Mubseh  these  live  mostly,  if  not 
entirely  in  salt  water  the  flah  has  a  byssus  by 
which  the  animal  usually  atta  hes  itself  to  some  rock 
on  the  shore  The  calves  are  generally  equal,  of  an 
elongatLd  f^rm  and  peiily  mside.  Many  of  the 
species  conceal  themselves  by  burrowing  into  various 
substances  lome  can  penetrate  rocks,  corals,  and 
■iholls  for  this  purpose  Some  species  make  use  of 
the  byssus  to  spin  themselves  a  sort  of  net.  Though 
infenoi  to  the  oj  stor  immense  quantities  of  the 
Common  Mussel  Vjt  lui,  eduhs,  ate  eaten  in  Eu- 
lope  four  hundr  d  thoosind  are  said  to  be  annually 
(  DDsunied  in  Edinburgh  and  Leith,  and  thirty  or 
forty  miJhons  to  be  used  for  biit  in  the  Frith  of 
lorth  Sevirai  speoies  ot  this  genus  occur  on  our 
American  c  a  Is 

THE   ARCAfEA 

ally  thick  jnd  furni=he  1  ^  th  ^  1  ni,  row  of  teeth  at  the 
1  lu^e  Am  n^  them  is  tbe  Area  twluosa^ 
tie  'ihel!  some^vh1t  twisted  and  striated; 
t  und  in  the  In  lian  Ocean.  The  A.  pexala, 
31 1  coasts  IS  called  the  Bloody/ 
CI  im,  beciuhe  on  I  c  ng  opened,  there  issues 
from  it  a  flow  ot  ii.ddish  liquid.  There  are 
other  Amencan  species  The  A.  transversa 
s  c  mmon  fiom  Ca.]  e  Cod  to  the  coasts  of 
Ne  ¥  Jersej 

THE  AVICTJLACBA. 

In  this  tribe,  which  is  rendered  important  by  its  including  the  Pearl- Oyster,  the  foot  is 
small,  and  produces  a  byssns  by  which  tlie  animal  attaches  itself  firmly  to  submarine  objects. 
The  mantle  lobes  are  free ;  the  shell  usually  oblique  and  somewhat  triangular,  with  the  valves 
unequaJ,  and  the  hinges  without  teeth. 

Most  of  the  shells  are  pearly  in  the  interior ;  and  as  the  true  pearls  are  merely  morbid  growths, 
they  may  all  produce  pearls  of  various  qualities.  The  formation  of  pearls  is  caused  by  the  intro- 
duction of  irritating  substances,  snch  as  grains  of  sand,  between  the  mantle  and  the  shell.  The 
irritation  causes  the  animal  to  cover  the  obnoxious  object  with  layers  of  pearl,  which  generally 
attach  the  foreign  body  to  the  interior  of  the  shell.  The  Chinese  produce  pearls  artificially  by 
placing  substances  in  the  position  thus  described. 

The  Peabl-Otbter,  Meleat/rina  margaritifera,  furnishes  the  finest  pearls  ;  the  shells  are  also 
imported  in  vast  quantities,  the  inner  layer,  known  as  "  mother  of  pearl,"  being  used  for  a  great 
number  of  ornamental  purposes.  This  species  is  found  in  various  parts  of  the  Indian  and  Pacific 
Oceans,  at  a  depth  of  about  twelve  fathoms,  where  they  are  taten  by  divers,  A  considerable 
nmnber  of  pearls  are  procured  on  the  coasts  of  Panama,  but  many  of  them  are  of  irregular  form. 
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The  peai'l-fisheriea  of  the  Pcraiaii  Gulf  have  been  known  and  resorted  to  from  antiquity ;  at  the 
present  day  the  most  important  and  extensive  are  near  Arippo,  on  the  western  coast  of  Cejlon. 
Tlic  following  description  of  these  is  given  by  the  Count  de  NoS : 

"The  pearl-oysters  lie  in  banks  at  greater  or  less  depths  in  the  sea.  These  banks  occur  on 
the  western  side  of  the  island  of  Ceylon,  about  fifteen  miles  from  the  shore,  where  their  average 
depth  is  about  twelve  fathoms.  The  fishery  always  commences  in  April— because  the  sea  is  at 
that  time  in  its  calmest  state — and  continues  to  the  end  of  May.  Not  only  are  multitudes  of 
natives  attracted  to  the  coast,  but  crowds  of  speculators  from  all  parts  of  India,  whose  various 
language,  manners,  and  dress  are  very  striking  and  pleasing.  The  temporary  abodes  erected  for 
them  are  also  curious  and  picturesqae.  On  the  sohtary  shore,  a  collection  of  almost  innumerable 
huts  is  at  once  seen  to  arise  on  the  eve  of  the  fishery.  These  huta  are  merely  a  few  poles 
stuck  in  the  ground,  interwoven  with  light  bamboos,  and  covered  with  cocoa-nnt  leaves,  yet 
these  slight  liatitations  often  shelter  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  persons. 

"  The  signal  for  beginning  the  fishery  is  given  at  daybreak,  by  the  discharge  of  a  cannon,  on 
which  a  countless  fleet  of  boats,  that  have  started  from  the  shore  at  midnight,  and,  favored  by  a 
land  breeze,  have  reached  the  banks  before  dawn,  cast  anchor  on  certain  prescribed  parts  of  the 
banks  and  proceed  to  work.  Government  vessels  are  on  the  spot,  to  prevent  any  boat  from 
fishing  beyond  its  proper  limits.  The  boats  of  the  fisLers  generally  carry  a  captain,  a  pilot,  and 
twenty  men,  ten  of  whom  are  experienced  divers.  The  ten  divers  are  divided  into  two  companies 
of  five  each,  and  these  companies  plunge  and  relieve  each  other  by  turns. 

"That  they  may  descend  through  the  water  with  greater  rapidity  to  the  bank  round  which 
the  oysters  are  clustered,  the  divera  place  their  feet  on  a  stone  attached  to  the  end  of  a  rope,  the 
other  end  of  which  is  made  fast  to  the  boat.  They  carry  with  them  another  rope,  the  extremity 
of  which  is  held  by  two  men  in  the  boat,  while  to  the  lower  part,  that  descends  with  the  diver, 
there  is  fastened  a  net  or  basket.  Besides  these,  every  diver  is  furnished  with  a  strong  knife  to 
detach  the  oystei-s,  or  serve  as  a  defensive  weapon  in  case  he  sbonid  be  attacked  by  a  shark.  As 
soon  as  they  touch,  they  gather  the  oysters  with  all  possible  speed,  and  having  filled  their  net 
or  basket,  they  quit  their  hold  of  the  rope  with  the  stone,  pull  that  which  is  held  by  the  sailors 
in  the  boat,  and  rapidly  ascend  to  the  surface  of  the  sea. 

"  The  marvelous  stories  that  are  told  of  the  length  of  time  that  these  divers  can  remain 
under  water  have  no  foundation  in  truth.*      All   the  evidence  that  can  be  depended  upon 

*  On  this  subject  there  ia  strange  ( 
two  minutes,  that  they  make  forty  te 
remsin  below  four,  five,  and  even  six 
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establishes  the  fact  that  the  most  skillful  cannot  exceed  and  rarely  endure  the  submersion  of 
a  minute. 

"  Alternately  plunging  and  reposing,  tbe  diyers  continue  their  oecupation  until  ahout  ten 
o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  when  the  sea-hreeze  begins  to  blow,  and  one  of  the  government  vessels 
fires  a  gun,  as  a  signal  for  the  whole  flotilla  to  return  to  shore.  As  soon  as  the  boata  reach  the 
beach,  an  immense  number  of  laborers,  men,  women,  and  children,  rush  to  them  and  carry  off 
the  pi  D  luce  of  the  day  s  fishing  Every  speculator  has  his  own  group  of  huts,  and  in  the  midst 
ot  each  of  these  is  i  r  itU  or  space  of  ground  inclosed  mth  poles  and  transverse  pieces  of  bam- 
boo but  open  to  the  air  In  these  oouttos  are  depositel  the  oysters  as  they  are  landed,  and  they 
are  left  to  putiefy  whi  h  they  s  on  d  undei  a  bun  mg  sun.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  though 
these  numerous  conttos,  each  containing  an 
enormous  mass  of  oysters,  all  putrefy  to- 
gether on  a  narrow  extent  of  soil,  and  emit 
the  most  detestable  odors,  yet  the  health 
(t  the  precarious  but  crowded  population 
githcred  there,  is  no  way  affected. 

\s  soon  as  the  putrefaction  is  sufficiently 

ah  need,  tbe  oysters  are  taten  from  the 

t,  utto  ind  placed  in  troughs ;  sea-water  is 

then  thrown   over  them.     In  their  putrid 

^  state  thi,  oysters  easily  yield  the  pearls  they 

I  contain  and  a  number  of  men,  all  standing 

ihesame  side  of  the  trough,  rapidly  shake 

m  out  and  wash  them.     After  all  the 

shells  are  thrown  out,  the  pearls  remain  on 

the  sand  at  the  bottom  of  the  trough.  .  .  . 

Dnnng  the  prosecution  of  this  fishery, 
fe^v  places  can  be  more  animated  than  the 
western  point  of  Ceylon,     The  oysters,  or 
the  cleansed  pearls,  are  bought  or  sold  on 
the  spot  and  besides  this  trade,  the  confiu- 
ence  of  to  many  crowds  from  difierent  coun- 
tiiBS  attiacts  dealers  in  all  sorts  of  merchan- 
dise     The  long  line  of  huts  is  a  continuous 
I  aziai    and  all  ia  life  and  activity.     But, 
the  fishery  over,  both  natives  and  strangers 
1  j    rt  the  huts  are  knocked  down,  scarcely 
a  human  habitation  can  be  seen  for  miles, 
and  the  most  dreary  solitude  prevails  until 
the  next  year." 
The  Hammer  Oyster,  Malleus  vulgaris,  is  a  very  curious  species,  the  shell  having  the  form  of 
a  hammer  or  pick-axe.     The  Fema  isognomum  has  a  somewhat  similar  form ;  it  lives  in  deep 
water,  attached  ta  rocks  by  its  byssus.    Another  species,  the  Coxcomb  Oystbb,  Ostrea  crhta-galli, 
is  curious  from  the  shape  of  its  shell.     These  are  all  found  in  the  East  Indian  seas. 

THE   PECTIMD^. 

These  include  the  Scallops,  genus  Pecten,  the  shells  of  which  are  greatly  admired  on  account 
of  their  beautiful  forms  and  colors.  They  are  abundant  in  some  localities,  and  two  species,  P.  maxi- 
mus  and  P.  opercularis,  are  esteemed  good  eating  and  are  lai^ely  consumed  in  Europe.  Another 
species,  St.  James's  Cockle,  P.  Jacohceus,  having  been  adopted  in  the  Middle  Ages  as  the  badge 
of  St.  James  of  Spain,  became  also  the  distinction  of  the  pilgrims  returning  from  the  Holy  Land. 
About  sixty  living  species  of  scallop  are  known,  and  several  are  common  on  our  coasts;  nearly 
as  many  fossil  species  have  been  identified.     The  P.  Magellanicus,  a  large  species,  four  to  five 
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at  tiie  moutii  of  tho  <  ^nneoti  u 


'  the  P.  Islandicus  is  of  a  rcd- 


iliab  orjnge-color,  two  to  three  incliea  long, 
f>und  on  our  nortiiera  coasts.  The  P.  con- 
ifiitiicus  is  a  amail  species,  and  the  most 
LOTiram  along  the  coast  of  Now  York. 

THE  OSTBACBA. 

We  now  come  to  the  most  important  of 
a!i  tha  jnollusca,  in  an  economical  point  of 
view,  the  Oyster.  Manliind  appear  at  an 
early  date  to  have  been  acquainted  with 
its  delicious  flavor.  Mr.  Cozzens,  in  his 
■  "  Prismatics,"  suggests  the  probability  tliat 
'  although  Adam  was  the  great  name-giver  of 
early  times,  inasmuch  as  he  lived  inland,  he 
"  never  saw  the  sucenlent  periphery  in  its 
native  mud ;  we  may  deduce  the  following 
reaaonable  conclnsion,  viz.,  that  aa  he  never 
saw  it,  he  probably  never  named  it — no,  not 
to  his  most  intimate  fHends,"  In  tracing 
the  histoi-y  of  the  oyster  in  connection  with 
mankind,  this  author  seems  to  have  come 
to  the  conrluaion  thit  its  merits  were  first  discovered  in  Oreat  Britain — an  idea  perhaps  sug- 
gested bj  the  well  known  fact  th'rt  Biitish  oystere,  oven  so  far  back  as  the  time  of  the  early 
emperors,  were  renowned  amoBg  the  epicures  of  Rome.  The  precise  details  of  the  discovery  are 
g^ven  by  this  fanciful  and  humoroas  wntpr  aa  follows ; 

"Methinks  I  see  the  First  Oibtbr  Eater  !  a  brawny,  naked  savage,  with  his  wild  hair  mat- 
ted over  his  ivild  eyes,  a  zodiac  of  fiery  stars  tattooed  across  his  muscular  breast :  unclad,  un- 
sandaled,  hirsute,  and  hungry,  he  breaks  through  the  underwoods  that  margin  the  beach,  and 
stands  along  upon  the  sea-shore,  with  nothing  in  ono  hand  but  his  unsueceasful  boar-spear,  and 
nothing  in  the  other  but  his  fist.  There  ho  beholds  a  splendid  panorama  1  The  West  all  aglow, 
the  conscious  waves  blusliing  as  the  wann  sun  sinks  to  their  emb);aces,  the  blue  sea  on  tlio  left, 
the  interminable  forest  on  his  right,  and  the  creamy  sea-sand  curving  in  delicate  tracery  between 
— a  picture  and  a  child  of  nature  !  Delightedly  he  plunges  into  the  foam,  and  swims  to  the  bald 
crown  of  a  rock  that  uplifts  itself  above  the  waves.  Seating  himself,  he  gazes  upon  the  calm  ex- 
panse beyond,  and  swings  his  legs  against  the  moss  that  spins  its  filmy  tendrils  in  the  brine. 
Suddenly  he  utters  a  cry,  springs  up,  the  blood  streaming  from  his  foot.  With  barbarous  fury 
he  tears  up  masses  of  sea-moss,  and  with  it  clustering  families  of  testacea.  Dashing  them  down 
upon  the  rock,  he  perceives  a  liqnor  exuding  from  the  fragments;  he  sees  the  white,  pulpy,  deli- 
cate morsel  half  hidden  in  the  cracked  shell,  and  instinctively  reaching  upward,  his  hand  finds 
his  mouth,  and  amid  a  savage,  triumphant  deglutition,  he  murmurs — Oyster ! !  Champing  in 
his  uncouth  fashion  bite  of  shell  and  sea-weed  with  uncontrollable  pleasure,  he  masters  this  mys- 
tery of  a  new  sensation,  and  not  until  the  gray  veil  of  night  is  drawn  over  the  distant  waters, 
does  he  leave  the  rock,  covered  with  the  trophies  of  his  victory, 

"We  date  from  this  epoch  the  Maritime  History  of  England.  Ere  long  the  reedy  cabins  of 
her  aborigines  clustered  upon  the  hanl^  of  beautifiil  inlets,  and  overspread  her  long  lines  of  level 
beaches,  or  penciled  with  delicate  wreatlis  of  smoke  the  savage  aspect  of  her  rocky  coasts.  The 
sword  was  beaten  into  the  oyster-fenife,  and  the  spear  into  oyster-rakes.  Commerce  spread  her 
white  wings  along  the  shores  of  happy  Albion,  and  man  emei^ed  at  once  into  civilization  from  a 

*  Conneotiont  is  noted  for  the  exOBllence  of  its  shsd  and  sliel!-flsh,  Tbe  "  Dragon  Oysters,"  talten  in  tbe  eatuary 
of  Dragon  river,  near  New  Hnven  are  amall,  but  of  unrivaled  flavor ;  unfortunately,  the  beda  are  nearly  eshauated. 
The  oyfitflTS  of  Normal  are  also  small,  but  are  among  the  verj  best  that  are  known.  Tbe  sooHop  may  be  also  found 
in  great  perfecdon  at  tbe  restauraots  of  that  thriving  town. 
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nomadic  state.  Prom  this  people  arose  the  mighty  nation  of  Ostragotlis ;  from  the  Ostraphagi 
of  ancient  Britain  came  the  custom  of  ostracism— that  is,  sending  pohtical  delinquents  to  that 
place  where  they  can  get  no  more  oysters." 

Thus  the  oyster  has  its  literature,  and  however  deficient  in  wit  itself,  it  is  certainly  the  occa- 
sion of  wit  in  others.  The  positive  history  of  this  mollust  goes  back  to  the  refined  Athenians, 
who  held  it  in  high  esteem  as  dainty  food.  The  Komans  also  prized  it,  and  as  early  as  the' 
second  century  they  had  adopted  the  practice  of  cultivating  it  in  beds.  Great  Britain,  so  re- 
markable for  its  other  fisheries,*  excels  all  European  countries  in  the  production  of  oysters. 
They  are  found  on  most  of  the  British  and  Irish  shores,  but  those  of  Essex  and  Suffolk  are  es- 
teemed the  best.  There  are  numerous  artificial  beds,  where  immense  quantities  are  fed  and  fat- 
tened. The  oysters  are  of  various  sizes  and  qualities,  owing  to  diiference  of  treatment  and  local- 
ity. Those  on  the  coast  of  France,  especially  those  of  Dieppe,  as  well  as  many  of  the  British 
oysters,  have  a  greenish  tinge,  and  also  a  coppery  taste ;  it  has  been  supposed,  therefore,  that  they 
were  impregnated  with  copper.  This  has  been  shown  to  be  a  mistake :  the  green  color  is  caused 
by  the  oysters  feeding  on  minute  plants  called  confervce,  which  grow  in  certain  localities.  The 
coppery  taste  is  natural  to  the  European  species,  and  is  esteemed  a  relishing  quality  to  those 
who  are  accustomed  to  it.  Americans  are  at  first  disgusted  with  it.  In  Europe  the  oyster  is 
rarely  cooked,  but  is  served  raw,  it  being  esteemed  not  only  more  wholesome,  but  of  higher 
relish  in  this  condition. 

A!i  the  species  of  oysters  are  hermaphrodite,  as  is  also  the  fact  in  respect  to  the  conchifera, 
or  bivalve  mollusks,  generally.  With  a  microscope  immense  numbers  of  the  young  oysters, 
with  their  shells,  may  be  discovered  in  the  parents — three  to  five  thousand  in  each.  When 
produced  these  are  called  spats;  when  quite  small,  they  are  taken  and  placed  in  the  planting 
beds;  in  eighteen  months  they  are  fit  for  use.  The  spawning  takes  place  in  May,  after  which, 
for  a  time,  the  oysters  are  sick,  and  unfit  for  food.  The  young  oyster  usually  fixes  itself  to 
some  rock,  and  remains  stationary  for  life ;  some,  however,  are  free.  These  can  move  by  a 
power  of  contraction  in  the  foot.  Oysters  breathe  by  means  of  branchiaj  or  gills.  They  draw 
the  water  in  at  their  mouth,  which  is  a  small  opening  in  the  upper  part  of  the  body,  drive 
it  down  a  long  canal  that  constitutes  the  base  of  Uie  gills,  and  so  out  again,  retaining  the  air  for 
the  necessary  functions  of  the  body.  Thus  their  ejecting  the  water  seems  to  serve  the  double 
purpose  of  aiding  the  motion  of  such  as  are  iree,  and  of  supplying  the  animals  with  air.  Oysters 
fix  themselves  on  the  left  side,  which  is  the  deeper  concave  side  of  the  shell;  in  this  manner 
they  repose.  The  two  shells,  as  in  other  bivalves,  are  connected  by  a  powerful  ligament,  called 
the  adductor  muscle.  By  this  they  open  and  close  the  valves;  when  the  animal  dies  this  muscle 
becomes  relaxed,  and  the  shells  gape  open. 

It  is  a  question  which  often  arises,  how  can  the  oysters,  scallops,  and  other  shell-fisli  which 

*  There  is  notliing  more  remarkable  in  the  nafnrel  conditiou  of  Graat  Briloin  than  the  amazing  abundance  of 
fishes  which  haunt  its  waters.  Gosae  sajs ;  "  The  amount  they  cootribute  to  the  public  wealth  is  immense,  and  Ihey 
are  regulated,  even  in  many  minuie  details,  by  repeated  enactmenls  of  solemn  legislation.  An  enumeration  of  the 
species  which  form  the  objects  of  our  fisheries  is  itself  sturlllng — the  surmullet,  gurnards  of  half  a  dozen  kinds,  sea- 
bream,  macket^l,  scad,  dory,  atherine,  gray  mullet  of  two  kinds,  gar-fish,  salmon,  herring,  pilchard,  shad,  cod.  had- 
dock, pout,  whiting  of  two  kinds,  pollack,  hake,  ling,  burbot,  torak,  turbot,  halibnt,  sole,  flounder,  plaice,  dab,  eels 
of  Ibree  species,  conger,  thornbaok,  akale  of  sareral  kinds — are  all  tatan  in  quantilJes  and  brought  regularly  to 
market,  not  io  spcttk  of  many  other  kinds,  svioh  as  perch,  trout,  char,  pike,  carp,  tench,  Ac,  which  are  taken 
for  the  table,  ohiefly  from  our  cirers,  or  for  individual  amusement.  The  quantity  of  human  food  thus  taken  yearly 
from  the  water  is  enormous ;  an  idea  of  it  may  be  formed  from  the  fact  that  of  one  species  alone,  and  that  a  very 
local  one,  being  confined  to  the  western  extremity  of  our  island— the  pilchard— the  Cornwall  fisheries  yield  twenty- 
one  thousand  iiogsbeada  annually !  What,  then,  must  be  tha  produce  of  alt  the  species  i*ove  enumemlod  all  round 
the  indented  coaats  of  Britain  and  Ireland  1  We  have  no  anffioient  data  tji  determine  the  commercial  Talus  of  Biitish 
fisheries,  but  it  baa  been  estimated  by  Sir  John  Barrow  at  £3,300,000  per  annum." 

To  these  wa  must  add  the  British  oyst«c-fisheries,  which  are  probably  equal  to  those  of  all  the  rest  of  Europe,  In 
Uiese  marine  products  we  find  two  of  the  principal  sources— one  physical  ond  one  moral — of  the  power  of  the  United 
Kingdom;  the  sea  not  only  furnishes  an  immense  amount  of  food  to  the  inhabitants,  but  its  fisheries  train  up 
thousands  end  tens  of  thousands  to  femiliarity  with  the  sea,  who  consequently  carry  the  ships  of  their  country  over 
every  portion  of  the  world.  Thus  it  is  that  the  commerce  of  England  is  without  limit;  thus  it  is  that  the  sun  neter 
sets  upon  her  vast  domains,  including  ona-sixth  of  the  habitable  globe.  Dr.  Franklin  said  every  man  who  draws  a 
fish  from  the  wat«r,  finda  a  piece  of  money :  Eagtand  has  abundantly  proved  the  trnth  of  this  apothegm. 
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are  fixed  to  rocks  for  life,  obtain  food  f  Jonea,inhis  "Structure  of  the  Animal  Kingdom,"  answers 
this  question :  "  Wonderfiil  indeed  is  the  elaborate  mechanism  employed  to  effect  the  double 
purpose  of  renewing  the  respired  fluid  and  feeding  the  helpless  inhabitants  of  these  shells.  Every 
filament  of  the  gill-friDge,  examined  under  a  powerfiil  microscope,  is  found  to  be  covered  with 
countless  cilia  in  constant  vibration,  causing,  by  their  united  efforts,  powerful  and  rapid  currents, 
which,  sweeping  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  gills,  hurry  toward  tlie  mouth  whatever  floating 
animalcules  or  QUtritious  particles  may  be  brought  within  the  limits  of  tbeir  action,  a.nd  thus 
bring  streams  of  nutritive  atoms  to  the  very  aperture  through  which  they  are  conveyed  to 
the  stomach,  the  lips  and  labial  fringes  acting  as  sentinels  to  admit  or  refuse  entrance,  as  the  mat- 
ter supplied  may  be  of  a  wholesome  or  pernicious  cha.racter.  So  energetic,  indeed,  is  the  ciliary 
movement  over  the  entire  extent  of  the  gills,  that  if  any  portion  of  them  be  cut  off  with  a  pair 
of  scissors  it  immediately  swims  away,  and  continues  to  row  itself  in  a  given  direction  as  long  as 
the  cilia  upon  its  surface  continue  their  movenients."  What  is  there  more  curious,  more  wonder- 
ful than  this  in  the  history  of  animated  nature  ?  Down  in  the  hidden  depths  of  Uie  sea,  on  every 
shore,  in  every  clime,  in  vespect  to  myriads  of  the  most  helpless  of  his  creatures,  God  bestows  his 
care  and  worts  his  miracles ! 

The  Common  OrsiBit  of  Europe  is  the  Ostrea  edulis:  there  are  many  other  species — it  is 
said  not  less  than  eighty— in  different  parts  of  the  world,  most  of  which  are  eaten.  In  tropical 
countries  they  are  found  growing  to  the  branches  and  trunks  of  trees,  especially  those  of  the 
mangrove,  which  stand  in  the  water.  In  these  places  the  inhabitants  often  cut  off'  a  limb  of  a  tree 
inerusted  with  oysters,  by  which  means  they  obtain  a  supply.  There  are  three  species  assigned 
to  the  United  States,  the  Noethbrh  Oyster,  0.  horealis,  the  Virginia  Oyster,  0.  Virginiea, 
and  the  Canadian  Oystbg,  0.  Canadensis.  It  is  probable  these  are  all  one  species;  the  fisher- 
men recognize  two  general  varieties,  called  Chesapeake  and  York  Bay.  The  names  of  oysters  in 
our  markets  are,  however,  very  numerous,  but  they  merely  indicate  the  localities  fi-om  which 
they  are  taken,  or  in  which  they  are  laid,  with  the  qualities  peculiar  to  each.  In  New  York  the 
most  celebrated  varieties  are  called  Blue  Point  or  RocJsaway,  Shrewsbury,  and  East  River,  The 
oyster-beds  of  New  York  are  at  Northport  and  other  places  in  the  East  River,  on  the  Jersey 
shore,  the  south  side  of  Long  Island,  &c. 

At  Wellfieet,  near  Cape  Cod,  are  the  principal  planting-beds  of  Massachusetts.  Forty  thou- 
sand bushels  are  annually  brought  here  from  the  vicinity  of  New  York  and  the  borders  of  Chesa- 
peake and  Delanare  Bays,  and  planted.  The  planting  takes  place  in  March,  April,  and  May. 
In  from  seven  to  nine  months  the  oysters  arc  doubled  iu  size ;  they  are  then  taken  up,  the 
lai^est  sent  to  market,  and  the  rest  replanted. 

An  immense  quantity  ot  oysters  are  procured  on  the  coasts  of  Virginia,  many  of  which  are 
put  down  in  the  beds  along  the  coasts  of  New  York,  Connecticut,  and  Massachusetts,  Fresh 
oysters  are  supphed  during  the  winter  in  kegs,  or  in  air-tight  cans,  to  Quebec,  Montreal,  Buffalo, 
Cleveland,  Cmciun-iti,  Louisville,  St.  Louis,  and  doubtless  to  St.  Paul,  Lecompton,  and  Omaha. 
They  travel  on  the  wings  of  steam,  and  with  an  enet^  which  admits  of  neither  rest  or  hind- 
rance. The}  may  not  move  like  thought,  by  telegraph,  bat  they  are  everywhere  "in  advance  of 
the  mails."* 

The  manner  in  which  oysters  are  usually  captured  on  our  coast  is  by  means  of  rakes  or  tongs, 
adapted  to  the  purpose,  with  handles  sometimes  two  or  three  fathoms  long.  When  the  water 
is  too  deep  for  these  instruments,  a  strong  iron  drag  or  dredge  is  employed.  The  number  of 
persons  employed  in  this  business  amounts  to  many  thousands.  It  is  amazing  that  with  such 
incessant  attacks  the  oysters  are  not  exterminated.  Beside  the  ravages  of  man,  the  sea  is  full  of 
active  and  vigilant  enemies  of  this  mollust,  whose  only  crime  is  its  succulence.  The  star-fish 
is  frequently  found  clasping  the  valves  of  the  oyster  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  its  opening, 

•  The  number  of  ojstars  annually  used  in  Boston  is  esiimated  at  one  hundred  thousand  bnahela,  by  Gould.  The 
whole  nnmbev  annually  used  in  tha  United  States  is  Tariousiy  estimated  at  from  Ave  to  tec  milliouB  of  bushels,  in  the 
shell.  We  have  no  means  of  ascertuoing  the  number ;  but,  if  it  be  fire  millions  of  bushels,  then  one  tliousaud  mil- 
lions of  individual  ojstera  ace  annually  consumed.  It  is  probable  that  the  actual  number  is  much  greater  thim  this, 
as  oysters  am  taken  along  ouc  coast  tbr  an  extent  of  two  thousand  miles. 
Vol.  IL— 67 
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and  thus,  as  the  fishermen  say,  it  perishes  bj  suffocation.  Oppian,  fifteen  hundred  years  ago, 
charged  the  star-fish  with  similar  atrocities : 

"The  prickly  star  creeps  on  with  fell  deceit, 
To  force  the  oyster  from  his  close  retreat. 
Wben  gaping  lids  their  widea'd  void  display 
The  iTttlchful  star  thrusts  in  a  pointed  ray; 
Of  all  its  treasurea  spoils  the  rifled  case, 
And  empty  shells  the  saudj  billocks  grnce" 

Nor  have  we  even  yet  mentioned  all  the  calamities  of  the  oyster;  the  insidious  Drill — Fusus 
cimreus — punotnres  their  shells  by  thousands,  nay,  by  millions,  and  thus  extracts  the  juices  on 
which  life  depends.  Many  parts  of  the  sea  are  paved  with  shells,  bearing  evidence  of  these  sub- 
marine enormities.  We  need  not  pause  to  consider  how  lite  all  this  is  to  what  we  witness  in 
every  human  town  or  city,  where  we  constantly  behold  the  shells  of  men  who  have  been  tincon- 
acioualy  drilled  and  sucked  dry  by  the  various  kinds  of  sharp,  sly,  insidious  Fusi  Cinerei  which 
live  and  breathe  and  have  a  fat,  prosperous,  and  respectable  being,  among  men. 


Class  VI.    TUWICATA. 


These  animals  present  the  appearance  of  sliapelcsa  gelatinous  masses;  thoy  are  composed  of 
two  tnnics :  the  outer  one  is  the  mantle,  and  the  inner  one  lines  a  lai^e  respiratory  cavity. 
They  are  divided  into  two  orders,  the  Bipkora  and  Awidim. 

ORDER  1.    BIPHOEA. 

This  includes  a  group  of  free,  swimming  animals,  usually  of  a  glassy  transparency,  the  bodies 
of  which  may  be  compared  to  a  tube  furnished  with  two  openings,  one  for  the  entrance  and  the 
othev  for  the  exit  of  the  water.  .Those  of  the  genus  Salpa  possess  an  elastic  external  membrane, 
so  transparent  that  the  whole  interior  structure  may  be  seen  through  it;  by  the  contractions  and 
expansions  of  this  jets  of  water  are  created,  which  cause  the  animal  to  move  aJong,  The  Salpa 
are  divided  into  Aggregate  and  Solitary,  but  these  are  only  different  states  of  the  sam.e  species. 
They  are  minute  animals,  sometimes  seen  floating  on  tlie  sea  in  long  chains. 

ORDER  2.    ASCIDIiE. 

Forbes,  m  his  "British  MoUusco, '  laii  "Rarely  is  the  dredge  drawn  up  from  any  searbed  at 
all  prolifii  m  submirme  creatures  without  containing  few  or  many  irregularly-shaped,  leathery 
bodies,  fixed  to  sea  weed,  rock,  or  "jhell,  by  one  extremity  or  by  one  side,  free  at  the  other,  and 
presentmg  two  more  or  less  prominent  orifices,  from  which, 
on  the  slightest  pressure,  the  sea-water  is  ejected  with  great 
fori_e  On  the  sea-shore,  when  the  tide  is  out,  we  find  similar 
bodies  attached  to  the  under  surfece  of  rough  stones.  They 
t  are  variously,  often  splendidly  colored,  but  otherwise  are 
I  unattractive,  or  even  repulsive  in  aspect.  These  creatures 
I  are  AaciditB,  properly  so  called.  Numbers  of  them  are  often 
id  clustering  among  tangles,  like  branches  of  some  strange 
semi  transparent  fruit  They  are  very  apathetic  and  inactive, 
living  upon  microscopic  creatures  drawn  in  with  currents  of 
water,  by  means  of  their  ciliated  respiratory  organs.  The 
kathpiy  case  is  often  incrusted  with  stones  and  shells,  dceo- 
lated  with  parasitical,  though  ornamental  plumes  of  coral- 
lines and  not  seldom  perforated  by  bivalves,  which  lodge 
themselves  anugh  in  the  tough  but  smooth  skin." 
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These  animals  comprise  several  extensive  groups  or  families.  The  Compou  i  i  o  I  a?/,  or 
Bolryllidm,  are  united  together  by  the  coalescence  of  their  mantles,  bo  as  to  form  a  leather^  or 
gelatinous  mass,  usually  attaohed  to  •stones 
or  sea-weed;  in  this  the  sep irate  -iiiimals 
are  imbedded  round  a  common  aial 
many  of  them  bemg  adome  1  with  beiu 
tiful  colors,  and  these  masses  arp  of  tn 
almost  infinite  variety  of  forms  In  s  me 
cases,  the  polypidom  or  as  it  js  ^e 
erally  called,  the  Polyzoar  um  is  a  leaf 
I  like,  expanded  cilcareou^  mass  attached 
a  rock,  the  cells  of  the  sepaiate  animals 
opening  by  hundreds  on  one  •suiface  orly 
The  Clavellinid(f  or  Social  isctdjans 
are  united  by  means  of  a  sort  of  creeping, 
stem,  which  runs  al  ng  the  surf  ice  of  si  b 
marine  objects,  and  gives  n«e  at  inter  ila 
to  short  footstalks,  at  the  e\tiemity  if 
which  the  animals  are  supported.  The 
separate  animals  are  produced  by  gemma- 
tion from  the  creeping  stems,  which  run 
in  various  directions  from  the  base  of  the  oiiginal  founder  of  the  colony. 

The  family  of  Asrtdiid<e,  or  Simple  Asadians,  is  composed  of  animals  which  live  separately, 
attached  by  the  base  to  submarine  bodus      They  usually  form  shapeless  masses  of  a  cartilaginous 


which  occur  in  great  abund- 
species  are  eaten  in  some  coun- 


texture,  often  of  considerable 
ance  in  shallow  water.     A 

The  fourth  family,  the  Pyrosomatidm,  agree  closely  with 
the  salpiB  in  the  general  arrangement  of  their  organs.  The 
colonies  of  these  singular  creatures  are  in  the  form  of  a  cartila- 
ginous tube,  open  at  one  end.  In  the  walls  of  this  tube,  formed 
by  the  coalescence  of  the  mantles  of  the  animals  composing 
it,  the  bodies  of  the  Ascidiana  are  separately  imbedded,  the 
branchial  chamber  of  each  passing  completely  through  the  wall 
from  its  outer  to  its  inner  surfece.  These  animals  are  found  in  the  seas  of  warm  climates,  where 
they  float  along  in  an  upright  position,  but  apparently  poaaess  no  actual  locomotive  power. 
Lilre  all  the  Tunicata,  they  are  luminous  in  the  dark,  and  in  fact  appear  to  possess  this  faculty 

in  a  greater  degree  than  any  other 
members  of  the  class.  Their  cylin- 
drical form,  upright  position,  and  con- 
siderable size,  which  often  exceeds  a 
foot,  render  them  exceedingly  beauta- 
fiil  objects  at  night;  and  they  have 
been  described  as  resembling  little 
Bennett  describes  a  scene  which  he  witnessed  at  night  in  the  Indian 
d  through  a  shoal  of  these  animals  a  mile  in  width,  shining  like  a 


columns  of  fire. 
Ocean,  in  which 


lic|uid  mass  of  pale  greenish  light.     The  S' 


Class  VII.     BRYOZOA. 

The  term  Bryosoa  is  derived  from  the  Greek,  hruon,  moss,  and  zoon,  an  animal,  and  is  descrip- 
tive of  the  animals  of  this  class,  which  always  grow  together  upon  a  common  stock,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  compound  polypi,  with  which  they  were  formerly  arranged.    Each  animal  resides 
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in  a  separate  cell,  within  which  it  can  usually  retract  itself  entirely ;  the  cells  are  soinetimes  soft 
and  flexible,  sometimes  horny,  and  aometimes  caJcareoua.  They  frequently  stand  upon  short  foot- 
stalks, vising  from  a  tubular  stock,  which  creeps  over  the  sur&ce  of  atones  and  aquatic  plants. 
In  other  cases  the  cells  are  sessile,  forming  a  crust  upon  submarine  objects,  while  in  others  the 
colony  is  attached  only  by  its  base,  with  the  opposite  extremity  floating  freely  in  the  water.  In 
these  the  stock  is  more  or  less  branched  and  often  leaf-like.  They  possess  ciliated  tentacula 
placed  at  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  body.  The  colonies  are  increased  by  gemmiparoHS  repro- 
duction.    The  class  is  divided  into  two  orders,  the  Lopkopoda  and  InfundibulataJ'' 


ORDER  1.    lOPHOPODA. 

In  this  order,  composed  of  inhabitants  of  fresl  wat      tl  e  tent    1         1     I      e  o 

thau  tl  9  [  rtc  1  ^  a  place  1  poa  a  pa  t 
long  -irms  wh  cl  p  g  f  on  tl  e  a  dea  ot  the 
npper  extre  n  t j  f  the  an  n  1  ^nd  usually  de- 
1  e  son  e  vl  at  the  f  rn  of  a  hor  e-shoe  as  a 
■en  n  tl  e  i*/  ff  «i /;  lie  11a  are  anally 
°  a  leatl  ery  textu  n  t  !j  tranap  rent  an  1 
i  ill)  spr  g  from  a  r  t  st  icL  ot  aim  lar  con 
1  creeps  along  upon  the  &nrfa  e 


t  stones  oi  ai 
these  am  nals 
Bpeciea,  however,  as  : 
polypidotQ  floats  freely 
gelatinous  consistency ; 
composing  each  colony 
in  number. 


plants,  n  wL  ch  s  tuations 


In  ' 

the  Oristatella,  the 
1  the  water,  and  is  of  a 
in  these  the  animals 
:e  usually  three  or  four 


ORDER  2.    INrUNDIBULATA. 


This  order  di 


lC  from  infundibulum,  a  funnel.  It  includes  a  great  number  of  genera, 
f  resenting  an  infinite  variety  of  structure.  TTie  common  Mus- 
•ce,  or  Sea-Mats,  are  flat  and  foliaceous  in  their  form,  pre- 
^nting  a  considerable  resemblance  in  appearance  to  pale -brown 
■  Mrweeds,  with  which  they  are  in  fact  generally  confounded 
y  aea-aide  visitors.  But  when  carefully  examined,  these 
!af-hke  bodies  will  be  found  to  consist  of  a  multitude  of 
small  homy  cells,  opening  at  the  surface ;  and  from  each  of 
these,  when  the  polypidom  is  placed  alive  in  a  vessel  of 
a-water,  the  little  creatures  may  be  seen  protruding  their 
tentacles.  Many  nearly  allied  species  grow  upon  the  fronds 
of  searweeds,  over  which  they  spread  like  a  thin  coating  of 
gauze,  composed  of  similar  cells,  opening  of  course  only  on  one 
side.  Others  are  found  incrasting  stones  and  other  anbmarino 
bodies  with  &  cellular  calcareous  maas.  In  many  species  the 
cells  are  arranged  so  as  to  form  a  more  or  less  threadlike, 
branching  polypidom,  whde  others  are  furnished  with  a  creeping  root,  from  which  the  cells  rise 
by  stems  of  greater  or  leas  length.     All  the  Infundihulata  are  marine  animals. 


*  The  liiniatta  and  Srgoam—Oie  Pyiiisoa  of  Eome  autl 
aced  with  tha  Molliiaca  ;  they  are,  haweFer,  so  peciiliai 
separate  ditision  under  the  name  of  MoliMHoiden. 
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Duision   III       ARTICULATA. 


Tile  teim  4  (  culata  is  lenvel  fiom  the  Latin  articulus,  a  joint,  and  is  applied  to  animals  in 
which  the  different  portions  of  the  b  dy  are  composed  of  movable  pieces,  articulated,  that  is, 
jointed,  to  each  otlier.  As  we  have  given  m  a  previous  part  of  this  work  (Vol.  L,  pp.  19,  20),  a 
general  description  of  the  structure  and  physiology  of  this  gi-eat  division  of  the  Animal  King- 
dom, it  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  further  details  on  the  subject  here.  At  pages  28  and  29 
of  the  same  volume  will  be  found  the  classification  of  the  Articulata  which  we  have  adopted, 
including  the  following  eight  classes :  Insecta,  Myriopoda,  Arachnida,  Crustacea,  Hotifera,  An- 
nelida, NemaUlmia,  and  Platyelmia. 


Class  I.    IWSECTA. 


The  Class  of  Insects — beetles,  bees,  wasps,  ants,  butterflies,  moths,  flies,  gnats,  n 
cockroaches,  bed-bugs,  grasshoppers,  Hce,  &c.,  &c. — includes  more  than  a  hundred  thousand 
known  and  recorded  species.  This  innumerable  host,  in  whatever  light  we  view  them,  always 
present  many  points  of  the  highest  interest  to  our  observation.  "Whether  we  consider  the  history 
of  their  curious  transformations,  their  extraordinary  and  often  beautiful  forms  and  colors,  their 
wonderful  instincts,  and  the  close  approach  to  reason  exhibited  by  some  of  them ;  their  effect 
upon  our  persons  and  property,  or  the  extraordinary  means  hy  which  nature  avails  hereelf  of  the 
instincts  of  some  species  to  put  a  check  upon  the  ravages  of  others — we  always  meet  with  much 
to  command  our  admiring  attention ;  sufficient,  in  fact,  to  render  Entomology,  the  study  of 
insects,  one  of  the  most  attractive  pages  of  the  book  of  Nature.     It  has,  moreover,  this  additional 
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recommoTidation,  tliat  it  is  one  of  those  branches  of  Zoology  that  may  be  pursued  in  any 
situation.  Insects  abound  everywhere,  and  wherever  they  occur,  their  habits  may  bo  observed  and 
their  structure  investigated.  "They  appear,"  if  we  may  use  the  beautiful  language  of  Kirby 
and  Spence,  "to  have  been  nature's  favorite  productions,  in  which,  to  manifest  her  power  and 
skill,  she  has  combined  and  concentrated  almost  all  that  is  either  beautiful  and  graceful,  inter- 
esting and  alluring,  or  curious  and  singular,  in  every  other  class  and  order  of  her  children.  To 
these,  her  valued  miniatures,  she  has  given  the  most  delicate  touch  and  highest  finish  of  her 
pencil.  Numbers  she  has  armed  with  glittering  mail,  which  reflects  a  luster  like  that  of  burn- 
ished metals ;  in  others  she  lights  up  die  dazzling  radiance  of  polished  gems.  Some  she  has 
decked  with  what  looks  like  liquid  drops,  or  plates  of  gold  and  silver ;  or  with  scal^  or  pile,  which 
mimic  the  color  and  emit  the  ray  of  the  same  precious  metals.  Some  exhibit  a  nide  exterior, 
like  stones  in  their  native  state,  while  others  represent  their  smooth  and  shining  face,  after  they 
have  been  submitted  to  the  tool  of  the  polisher ;  others  again,  like  bo  many  pigmy  Atlases  bear- 
ing on  their  backs  a  microcosm,  by  the  ru^ed  and  various  elevations  and  depressions  of  their 
tuberculated  crust,  present  to  the  eye  of  the  beholder  no  unapt  imitation  of  the  unequal  surfiice 
of  the  earth — now  horrid  witli  misshapen  rocks,  ridges  and  precipices,  now  swelling  into  hills 
and  mountains,  and  now  sinking  into  valleys,  glens,  and  eaves ;  while  not  a  few  are  covered  with 
branching  spines,  which  fancy  may  form  into  a  forest  of  trees.  "What  numbers  vie  with  the 
charming  offspring  of  Flora  in  various  beauties ! — some  in  the  delicacy  and  variety  of  their 
colors  not  hke  those  of  flowers,  evanescent  and  fugitive,  but  fixed  and  durable,  surviving  their 
subject,  and  adorning  it  as  mnch  after  death  its  they  did  when  it  was  alive ;  others  again  in 
the  veining  and  testure  of  their  wings;  and  others  in  the  rich  cottony  down  that  clothes  them. 
To  such  perfection,  indeed,  has  nature  in  them  carried  her  mimetic  art,  that  yon  would  declare, 
upon  beholding  some  insects,  that  they  had  robbed  the  trees  of  their  leaves  to  foi-m  for  them- 
selves artificial  wings,  so  exactly  do  they  resemble  them  in  their  form,  substance,  and  vascular 
structure ;  some  representing  green  leaves,  and  others  those  that  are  dry  and  withered.  Nay, 
sometimes  this  mimicry  is  so  exquisite  that  you  would  mistake  the  whole  insect  for  a  portion  of 
the  branching  spray  of  a  tree. 


"  In  fishes,  the  lucid  scales  of  varied  hue  that  cover  and  defend  them  are  universally  admired, 
and  esteemed  their  peculiar  ornament;  but  place  a  butterfly's  wing  under  a  microscope — that 
avenue  to  unseen  glories  in  new  worlds — and  you  will  discover  that  nature  has  endowed  the  most 
numerous  of  the  insect  tribes  with  the  same  privilege,  multiplying  in  them  the  forms,  and  diver- 
sifying the  coloring  of  this  kind  of  clothing,  beyond  all  parallel.  The  rich  and  velvet  tints  of  the 
plumage  of  birds  are  not  superior  to  what  the  curious  observer  may  discover  in  a  variety  of 
Lepidoptera,  and  those  many-colored  eyes  which  deck  so  gloriously  the  j 
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tated  with,  success  by  one  of  our  most  common  butterflies.  Feathers  are  thought  to  bo  pocnliar 
to  birds,  but  insects  often  imitate  them  in  their  antennse,  wings,  and  even  sometimes  iu  the  cov- 
ering of  their  bodies.  We  admire  with  reason  the  coats  of  qnadriipeds,  whether  their  skins  b« 
covered  with  pile,  gr  wool,  or  far,  yet  are  not  perhaps  aware  that  a  vast  variety  of  insects  are 
clothed  Tvith  all  these  kinds  of  hair,  but  infinitely  finer  and  more  silky  in  texture,  more  brilliant 
and  delicate  in  color,  and  more  variously  shaded  than  what  any  other  animals  can  pretend  to. 

"  In  variegation,  insects  certainly  exceed  every  other  class  of  animated  beings.  Nature,  in  her 
sportive  mood,  when  painting  them  sometimes  imitates  the  clouds  of  heaven;  at  others,  the 
meandering  course  of  the  rivers  of  the  earth,  or  the  undulations  of  their  waters ;  many  are  veined 
lite  beautiful  marbles ;  others  have  the  semblance  of  a  robe  of  the  finest  net-work  thrown  over 
them;  some  she  blazons  with  heraldic  insignia,  giving  them  to  bear  in  fields  sable,  azure,  vert, 
gules,  ai'gent,  and  or,  fessea,  bars,  bends,  crosses,  crescents,  stars,  and  even  animals.  On  many, 
taking  her  rule  and  compasses,  she  draws  with  precision  mathematical  figures :  points,  lines, 
angles,  triangles,  squares,  and  circles.  On  others  she  portrays,  with  mystic  hand,  what  seem  like 
hieroglyphic  symbols,  or  inscribes  them  with  the  characters  and  letters  of  various  languages, 
often  very  correctly  formed ;  and  what  is  more  extraordinary,  she  has  registered  in  others  figures 
which  correspond  with  several  dates  of  the  Christian  era. 

"Nor  has  nature  been  lavish  only  in  the  apparel  and  ornament  of  these  privileged  tiibes;  in 
other  respects  she  has  been  equally  unsparing  of  her  fevors.  To  some  she  has  given  fins  liie 
those  of  fish,  or  a  beak  resembling  that  of  birds ;  to  others  horns,  nearly  the  counterparts  of  those 
of  various  quadrupeds.  The  bull,  the  stag,  the  rhinoceros,  and  even  the  hitherto  vainly  sought- 
foT  nnicom,  have  in  this  respect  many  representatives  among  insects.  One  is  armed  with  tusks 
not  unlike  these  of  the  elephant ;  another  is  bristled  with  spines,  as  the  porcupine  and  hedgehog 
with  quills;  a  third  is  an  armadillo  in  miniature;  the  disproportioned  hind-legs  of  the  kangaroo 
^ve  a  most  grotesque  appearance  to  a  fourth  ;  and  the  threatening  head  of  the  snake  is  found 
in  a  fifth.  It  would,  however,  be  endless  to  produce  all  the  instances  which  occur  of  such  imi- 
tations, and  I  shall  only  remark  that,  generally  speaking,  these  arms  and  instrmnents  in  structure 
and  finishing  far  exceed  those  which  they  resemble. 

"But  further;  insects  not  only  mimic,  in  a  manner  infinitely  various,  every  thing  in  nature,  they 
may  also  with  very  little  violence  be  regarded  as  symbolical  of  beings  out  of  and  above  nature. 
The  butterfly,  adorned  with  every  beauty  and  every  grace,  borne  by  radiant  wings  through  the 
fields  of  ether,  and  extracting  nectar  from  every  flower,  gives  us  some  idea  of  the  blessed  inhab- 
itants of  happier  worlds,  of  angels,  and  of  the  spirits  of  the  jast  anived  at  their  state  of  perfec- 
tion. Again,  other  insects  seem  emblematical  of  a  different  class  of  unearthly  beings,  when  we 
behold  some,  tremendous  for  the  numerous  horns  and  spines  projecting  in  horrid  array  from  their 
head  or  shoulders ;  othei-s  for  their  threatening  jaws  of  fearfiil  length,  and  armed  with  cruel  fangs ; 
when  we  survey  the  dbmal  hue  and  demoniac  air  that  distinguish  others,  the  dens  of  darkness 
in  which  they  live,  the  impurity  of  their  food,  their  predatory  habite  and  cruelty,  the  nets  which 
they  spread,  and  the  pits  which  they  sink  to  entrap  the  unwary,  we  can  scarcely  help  regarding 
them  as  aptly  symbolizing  evil  demons,  the  enemies  of  man,  or  impure  spirits,  for  their  vices 
and  crimes  driven  from  the  regions  of  light  into  darkness  and  punishment," 

The  various  arts  and  industry  of  insects  have  excited  the  admiration  of  every  attentive  ob- 
server. "  The  lord  of  the  creation,"  say  the  authors  we  have  just  quoted,  "  plumes  himself  upon 
his  powers  of  invention,  and  is  proud  to  enumerate  the  various  useful  arts  and  machines  to  wjiich 
they  have  given  birth,  nbt  aware  that '  He  who  teacheth  man  knowledge  has  instructed  these 
despised  insects  to  anticipate  him  in  many  of  them.  The  builders  of  Babel  doubtless  thought 
their  invention  of  turning  earth  into  artificial  stone  a  very  happy  discovery ;  yet  a  little  bee  had 
practiced  this  art,  using  indeed  a  different  process,  on  a  small  scale,  and  the  white  ants  on  a 
large  one,  ever  since  the  world  began.  Man  thinks  that  he  stands  unrivaled  as  an  architect,  and 
that  his  buildings  are  without  a  parallel  among  the  works  of  the  inferior  orders  of  animals.  He 
would  be  of  a  different  opinion  did  he  attend  to  the  history  of  insects  :  he  would  find  that  many 
of  them  have  been  architects  from  time  immemorial ;  that  they  have  had  their  houses  divided 
into  various  apartments,  and  containing  staircases,  gigantic  arches,  domes,  colonnades,  and  the 
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like ;  nay,  tliat  even  tunnels  are  excavated  by  tliem  so  immense,  ooTn]iarf  d  ■«  ith  tboir  own  size, 
as  to  be  twelve  times  bigger  than  that  of  Brunei  under  the  Thames.  The  modern  fine 
lady,  who  prides  herself  on  the  luster  and  beauty  of  the  scarlet  haugings  which  adorn  the  stately 
walls  of  her  drawing-room,  or  the  carpets  that  cover  its  floor,  fcincyiiig  that  nothing  to  rich  and 
splendid  was  ever  seen  before,  and  pitying  her  vulgar  ance&tora  who  were  doomed  to  unsightly 
whitewash  and  rushes,  is  ignorant  all  the  while  that  before  she  or  her  ancestort.  weie  in  exist- 
ence, and  even  before  the  boasted  Tyrian  dye  was  discovered,  a  little  insect  had  know  n  how  to 
hang  the  walls  of  its  cell  with  tapestry  of  a  scarlet  more  brilliant  than  any  her  rooms  can  exhibit, 
and  that  others  daily  weave  silken  carpets  both  in  tissae  and  texture,  infinitely  superior  to  those 
she  so  much  admires.  No  female  ornament  is  more  prized  and  costly  than  laec,  the  invention 
and  labrication  of  which  seems  the  exclusive  clwm  of  the  softer  sex.  Eat  even  here  they  have 
been  anticipated  by  these  industrious  little  creatures,  who  often  defend  their  helpless  chrysalis 
by  a  most  singular  covering,  and  as  beautiful  as  singular,  of  lace.  Other  arts  have  been  equally 
forestalled  by  these  creatures.  What  vast  impori.ance  is  attached  to  the  invention  of  paper! 
For  nearly  six  thousand  years  one  of  our  commonest  insects  has  known  how  to  make  and  apply 
it  to  its  purpases;  and  even  pasteboard,  superior  in  substance  and  polish  to  any  thing  we  can 
produce,  is  manufactured  by  another.  We  imagine  that  nothing  short  of  human  intellect  can 
be  equal  to  the  construction  of  a  diving-bell  or  an  air-pump,  yet  a  spider  is  in  the  daily  habit  of 
using  the  one,  and  what  is  more,  one  exactly  similar  iu  principle  to  ours,  but  more  ingeniously 
contrived,  by  means  of  which  she  resides  unwetted  in  the  bosom  of  the  water,  and  procures  tlie 
necessary  supplies  of  air  by  a  much  more  simple  process  than  our  alternating  buckets ;  and  the 
caterpillar  of  a  bttle  moth  knows  how  to  imitate  the  other,  producing  a  vacuum,  when  necessary 
for  its  pui  poses,  without  any  piston  beside  its  own  body  If  we  think  with  wonder  of  the  popu- 
lous cities  which  have  employed  the  united  labors  of  man  for  miny  iges  to  bung  them  to  their 
full  extent,  what  shall  we  say  to  the  white  ants,  which  require  only  a  few  months  to  build  a  me- 
tropolis capable  ot  containing  an  jnfinitely  greater  numbei  of  mhabitanto  than  even  imperial 
Nineveh,  Babylon,  Rome,  or  Pekm  m  all  their  glory !" 


The  metimoipho'.c&  of  insects  have  bten  noted  as  among  the  wondera  ui  nature  from  the 
earliest  ages  "The  butteifl>  which  amuses  jou  with  its  aerial  eicursions,  one  while  extracting 
nectar  fiom  the  tnbe  of  the  honeyuckle  ind  then,  the  ^ery  image  ol  fickleness,  flying  to  a  rose, 
as  if  to  contrast  the  hue  of  its  wings  with  that  of  the  flower  on  which  it  reposes,  did  not  come 
into  the  world  as  you  now  behold  it.  At  its  first  exclosion  from  the  egg,  and  for  some  months 
of  its  existence  afterward,  it  was  a  worm-like  caterpillar,  crawling  upon  sixteen  short  legs,  greedily 
devouring  leaves  with  two  jaws,  and  seeing  by  means  of  twelve  eyes  so  minute  as  to  be  nearly 
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imperceptible  without  tiie  aid  of  a  microscope.  Yon  now  view  it  fumislied  with  wings  capable 
of  rapid  and  extensive  flights ;  of  its  sixteen  feet,  tea  have  disappeared,  and  the  remaining  six  are 
in  most  respects  wholly  unlike  those  to  which  they  have  succeeded;  its  jaws  have  vanished,  and 
are  replaced  by  a  curled-up  proboscis,  suited  only  for  sipping  liquid  sweets;  the  form  of  its  head 
is  entirely  changed ;  two  long  horns  project  from  its  upper  surface ;  and  instead  of  twelve  invis- 
ible eyes,  you  behold  two,  very  large,  and  composed  of  at  least  seventeen  thousand  convex  lenses, 
each  supposed  to  be  a  distinct  and  effective  eye  I 

"Were  you  to  push  your  examination  further,  and  by  dissection  to  compare  the  internal  con- 
formation of  the  caterpillar  with  that  of  the  butterfly,  you  would  witness  changes  even  more  ex- 
traordinary. In  the  former  you  would  find  some  thousands  of  muscles,  which  in  the  latter  are 
replaced  by  others  of  a  form  and  structure  entirely  different.  Nearly  the  whole  body  of  the 
caterpillar  is  occupied  by  a  capacious  stomach.  In  the  butterfly  it  has  become  converted  into 
an  almost  imperceptible  thread-lite  viscus;  and  the  abdomen  is  now  filled  by  two  large  pachets 
of  eggs,  or  other  organs  not  visible  in  the  first  state.  In  the  former,  two  spirally-convoluted 
tubes  were  filled  with  a  silky  gum ;  in  the  latter,  both  tubes  and  silk  have  ahnost  totally  van- 
ished, and  changes  equally  great  have  taken  place  in  the  economy  and  structure  of  the  nerves 
and  other  organs. 

"What  a  surprising  transformation!  Nor  was  this  all.  The  change  from  one  form  to  the 
other  was  not  direct.  An  intermediate  state  not  less  singular  intervened.  After  casting  its  skin, 
even  to  its  jaws,  several  times,  and  attaining  its  ftill  growth,  the  caterpillar  attached  itself  to  a 
leaf  by  a  silken  girth ;  its  body  greatly  contracted,  its  skin  once  more  split  asunder,  disclosing 
an  oviform  mass,  without  exterior  mouth,  eyes,  or  limbs,  and  exhibiting  no  other  symptom  of 
life  than  a  slight  motion  when  touched.  In  this  state  of  death-like  torpor,  and  without  tasting 
food,  the  insect  existed  for  several  months,  imtil  at  length  the  tomb  burst,  and  out  of  a  case  not 
more  than  an  inchljng  and  »  quarfei  ot  an  inch  in  diameter,  proceeded  the  butterfly  before  you, 
which  covers  a  surface  of  neaily  four  inches  square.  Almost  every  insect  which  you  see  has  an- 
dergone  a  transformation  as  singul-ir  tud  surprising,  though  varied  in  many  of  its  circumstances." 
From  these  stiikmg  and  beautiful  generil  views,  we  must  pass  to  a  particular  description  of 

the  wonderful  races  under  consid- 
eration. Insects,  in  their  perfect 
state,  are  distinguished  from  the 
other  ailiculate  animals  by  the 
possession  of  six  legs  and  two  an- 
tenna, and  by  the  division  of  the 
'■  body  into  three  distinct  r^ons, 
the  head,  tliorax,  and  abdomen,  as 
exhibited  in  tlie  annexed  figure. 

The  second  of  these  divisions 
hears  the  organs  of  motion.  In- 
sects respire  by  tracheas,  are  gen- 
e  a  Ij  iumished  with  wings,  and 
eilmost  always  nndei^o  a  series  of 
transformations  or  metamorphoses 
Ipf  le  arriving  at  their  mature 
nl  r  productive  form. 

Their  bodies  are  composed  of 

dist  net  r  ngs  or   segments,  and 

these  are  cenerally  of  a  horny  con- 

sistencj    united  to  each  other  by 

s  stm  which  gives  flexib  hty  to  the     hole      In  s  me  cases  h  wever,  the  skin  is 

of  a  softer  t«xture     but  even  m  these  it  present"!  ■*  fficirat  firmness  tor  tl  e  attachment  of  the 

musdes  and  the  tubes  c  mpnsmg  the  limbs  are  gei  etally  ot  1  hard  r     nsistence  than  the  rest 

of  the  mtegu  lent.     The  number  of  segments  of  which  the  body  of  an  insect  ia  normally  com- 
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posed  13  thirteen;  but  some  of  them  arc  occasionally  amalgamated  together 
others,  so  as  to  make  it  appear  that  fewer  segments  arc  present. 

The  first  segment,  or  the  head  is  composed  of  a  single  piece,  which  bears  the  eyes,  the  an- 
1,    a  d  the  oi^ns  of  the  mouth.     The  eyes,  which  are 
m    g  the  most  wonderful  objects  in  nature,  are  almost  always 
f  the  kind  called  compound,  that  is  to  say,  they  consist  of  a 
multitude  of  little  hexagonal  facets,  brought  close  together  on 
3  3e  ot  the  head,  each  furnished  with  a  cornea,  a  lens,  a 
g  of  p  gment,  and  a  nervous  filament,  and  being  in  fact  a 
:  true  eye      The  number  of  these  minute  ot^ns  is  sometimes 
■  most  ext  a  rdinary.     The  eye  of  the  common  honse-flyhas 
four  thousand  of  them ;  that  of  a  dragon-fly  more  than  twelve 
thousa    1     that  of  a  butterfly  obaersed  by  Puget,  seventeen 
thousand  tl  ree  hundred  and  twenty  five    and  that  of  a  small 
spe     s  of  beetle — Mordflla — no  1  ss  than  twenty-five  thou- 
sa d      In  addition  to  these  compound  eyes  many  insects  dso 
pos  ess  t  vo  or  three  ocelb  ci  simple  ej  es  pHi'ed  on  the  head 
b  tween   the   large     ompound   org'^ns     these   appear  to  be 
veiy  wwilaz  m  then  structure  to  the  individual  eyes  of  whi  h  tl  e  c  mpoui  1  eyes  are  com- 

Tlie  intemi'B  ore  u'.ualh   ittiLlied  to  the  front  ot  the  head  betiveen  the  e)Oi      They  are  ex- 
ci,ediiigl}  vamble  m  their  foim    iiid  probablv  viry  considcrallj  m  fun  tion  alth  mgh  their  gen- 

eril  offire  appears  to  be  that  of 
s  of  touch      In  some  in- 
Vi   how  \  er,  their  confor- 
mation a[  pears  to  indicate  that 
thoy  are  the  organs  of  some 
•special  eense  -md  the  functions 
of  smell  an  J  hearing  have  been 
attributed  to  them  by  difterent 
iNTENN^  5F  lAHioiiB  iBSEOTs  ol  ser* trs      lu  tlieiF  most  oi 

dinaiy  and  simple  torm,  they 
3  filiform  organs,  composed  of  a    er\  variable  number  of  joints  Sometimes  thej 


are  thickened  at  tht,  bi' 
are  tumi'ihed  with  one  c 
or  fiathued  ippeiranio 
The  structure  of  the 
ot  the  utmi-st  impoitaii 


,  sometimes  at  the  tpex 
more  piocesses,  bri&tles. 


1  m  insects  exhibits  very  V 

the  cliHsification  of  these  t 
others,  as  exclusiv  ly  f 
IS  fitted  for  th  j  "^  ' 
the  form  of  it 
corresponding  1  ne 
exist  in  all,  m  d  fi  d 
times  to  be  scarcely 


■9  the  whole  or  part  of  the  joints 
J  th      ntire  organ  a  comb-like 

m  d  fications,  and  these  are 

I      ome  insects  the  mouth 

t         while  in  others  again  it 

ra       t  both  these  actions ;  and 

t  p  rts  of  course  undei^oes 

h  t  the  same  organs  really 

pp      ance,  indeed,  so  as  some- 

In  the  bees  the 


rostrum ;  in  the  diptera,  or  two-winged  flies,  a 
variously  adapted  to  different  species. 

The  abdomen  consists  generally  of  nine  seg 
to  edge,  when  the  abdomen  exhibits  httle  or 


of  the  mouth  are  adapted  at  once  for  biting  and 
for  suctional  purposes,  the  elongated  tongue  constitu- 
ting a  tube  through  which  their  fluid  nourishment  can 
be  drawn  in.  In  the  butterflies  the  suctorial  organ 
consists  of  a  long  trunk;  in  the  bugs  it  is  a  jointed 


y  process,  &c.     The  wings,  h 


i,  and  fi 


ents ;  in  some  instances  these  are  attached  edge 
>  flexibility ;  in  other  cases,  each  segment  slides 
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at  its  base  witliin  the  o 


preceding  it,  si 
tance  ii 


o  that  the  whole  is  capahle  of  bending  to  a  certain  dis- 

e  directions.     The  orifice  of  the  generative  organs 

ia  situated  at  the  extremity  of  the  abdomen ;  the  female  is  fur- 

a   nished  with  instruments  of  very  various  structure,  a 

placing  the  eggs  in  the  situation  most  proper  for  their  d 
^  ment.  The  apex  of  the  abdomen  is  also  sometimes  furnished 
with  long  filiform  tails,  sometimes  with  bristle-like  organs,  by 
means  of  which  the  insect  effects  coBsiderable  leaps.  In  the 
i  cockroaches,  and  some  other  insects,  they  form  stout-jointed 
bristles,  resembling  short  antennie.  In  the  earwigs  they  oon- 
^  stitute  a  powerful  pair  of  forceps,  often  of  great  length ;  while 
the  aphides  are  furnished  with  a  pair  of  tubular  appendages, 
from  which  a  sweet  juice  exudes. 
«  The  intestinal  canal  always  forms  a  tube  of  variable  width, 
formed  of  three  membraneous  layers,  running  trom  one  extremity 
.  of  the  body  to  the  other,  commencing  behind  the  mouth  in  a 
narrow  cesophagus,  and  usually  terminating  posteriorly  in  a 
somewhat  dilated  cavity,  the  cloaca,  which  also  receives  the  ter- 
mination of  the  internal  generative  organs.  The  (Esophagus 
leads  first  into  a  membraneous,  and  usually  folded  stomach,  the 
®  "  crop;  from  this,  in  the  masticating  insects,  the  food  passes  into 
a  second  stomach,  which,  from  its  being  famished  with  horny 
plates  and  other  organs  for  the  comminution  of  the  food,  has 
received  the  name  oi  ^zzard.  Behind  this  is  the  true  stomach, 
in  which  the  process  of  chylification  goes  on.  This  is  often 
covered  with  little  villi,  or  famished  with  glandular  organs, 
which  appear  to  secrete  a  gastric  juice  of  some  kind.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  canal  fomas  the  intestine,  which  is  usually  of  a 
tubular  form,  and  is  very  variable  in  length,  sometimes  running 
;  to  the  anal  opening  with  but  little  deviation ;  while  in  other 
t,  crop;  d,  giiiard;  e,  olijla-formiHg  ^^ggg  j^  f^n^jg  several  convolutions  in  the  anterior  of  the  ab- 
atomach;  /,  biliary  yesids;  g,  amall  , 
inleatine ;  ft,  seereting  orgaos ;  4,  anus,     domen. 

The  nervous  system  of  insects  generally  consists  of  a  brain 
placed  above  the  (esophagus,  with  ganglia  variously  distributed  in  the  different  species.  The 
organs  of  sense  are  possessed  in  different  degrees  by  different  races.  Insects  are  unisexual,  with 
very  few  exceptions.  Their  reproduction  is  essentially  oviparous,  though  some  species  are  ovo- 
viviparous.  The  aphides  are  truly  viviparous,  at  certain  periods,  the  young  being  produced 
apparently  by  a  sort  of  internal  gemmation.* 


*  With  veapeet  ki  the  Qumber  of  eggs  laid  bj  insects,  it  varies  in  differeut  speoiea.  The  Ilea,  for  example,  lays 
about  twelve,  and  manj  diptern  and  coleoptera  average,  perbaps,  Gftj ;  but  others  are  far  more  prolific.  Among 
motha,  for  esample,  the  ailk-worm  produces  fiv^e  hundred,  and  some  from  one  thousand  to  two  thousand.  The  wasp, 
Veym  tmlgaris,  deposits  three  thousand ;  the  ant,  Ibnaica,  ftom  four  thonsaad  to  six  thousaniH ;  and  Kirby  and 
SpeoOB  consider  that,  in  one  season,  the  number  laid  by  the  queen  bee  may  amount  to  forty  or  fifty  thousand,  or 
more;  yet,  surprising  as  this  latter  statement  may  appear,  the  fecundity  of  the  qneen  bee  is  far  inferior  to  that  of 
the  white  ant,  TemtesfiiiaUe ;  fbc  the  female  of  this  insect  eitrudea  from  her  enormous  matrix  innumerable  eggs,  at 
the  rate  of  sixty  in  a  minute,  which  gives  3,300  in  an  hour,  84,400  in  aday,  2,119,200  in  a  lunar  month.  Hoir  long 
the  process  of  O'iposition  continues  in  the  termite  is  unknown  \  but  if  it  were  prolonged  throughout  the  entire  year, 
the  amazing  number  of  S11,44B,600  egga  would  proceed  from  one  individual;  setting,  however,  the  number  as  low  as 
possible,  it  will  exceed  that  produced  by  any  known  animal  iQ  the  creation. 

The  ApMdea,  or  plant-lice,  furnish  a  reiiiartable  instance  of  fecundity.  In  these  insects,  ii  has  been  satisfactorily 
ascertained  by  Bonnet,  Lyonnet  and  Reaumur,  that  a  single  sexual  intercourse  is  sufficient  to  imprognate,  not  only 
the  female  parent,  but  all  her  progeny  down  to  the  ninth  generation  I  The  original  insect  still  continues  to  lay  when 
the  ninth  family  of  her  descendants  is  capable  of  reproduction,  aud  Reaumur  estimated  that,  even  at  the  fifth  genera- 
tion, a  single  aphis  might  be  the  great-great-grandmother  of  5,604,t00,000  young  ones. 

The  impregnated  ova  of  the  aphis  are  deposited,  at  the  close  of  summer,  in  the  ajrils  of  the  leaves,  either  of  the  plant 
infested  by  tho  species,  or  of  some  neighboring  plant,  and  the  ova,  retaining  their  latent  life  through  llic  winter,  ore 
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Altliotigh  we  have  already  noticed  the  wonderful  transformations  whicJi  insects  undergo,  we 
must  stiii  give  a  more  detailed  account  of  them.  As  has  been  stated,  in  their  regular  develop- 
ment from  the  egg  they  in  general  pass  through  a  certain  series  of  changes,  which  together  con- 
stitute what  is  called  the  metamot-phosis,  the  young  animal  on  emerging  from  tlie  egg  generally 
exhibiting  aa  appearance  very  different  from  what  it  is  ultimately  destined  to  assume.  The  de- 
gree of  this  metamorphosis  is,  however,  very  different  in  different  groups  of  insects.  In  its  most 
complete  form,  as  exemplified  in  the  butterflies,  moths,  beetles,  and  many  other  insects,  the  meta- 
morphosis tates  place  in  three  very  distinct  stages.  In  the  first,  which  is  called  the  larva  state, 
the  insect  has  the  form  of  a  grub,  sometimes  furnished  with  feet,  sometimes  destitute  of  those 
organs.  Different  forms  of  insects  in  this  state  are  popularly  known  as  caterpillars,  grubs,  and 
maggota.  During  this  period  of  its  existence  the  whole  business  of  the  insect  is  eating,  which  it 
usually  performs  most  voraciously,  changing  its  skin  repeatedly  to  allow  for  the  rapid  increase  in 
its  bulk ;  and  after  remaining  in  this  form  for  a  certain  time,  which  varies  greatly  in  different  spe- 
cies, it  passes  to  the  second  period  of  ita  existence,  in  which  it  is  denominated  a  pupa  or  chrysalis. 
In  this  condition  the  insect  is  quiescent,  neither  eating  nor  moving.  It  is  sometimes  com- 
pletely inclosed  in  a  horny  case,  in  which  the  position  of  the  limbs  of  the  fiiture  insect  is  indi- 
cated by  ridges  and  prominences;  sometimes  it  is  covered  with  a  case  of  a  softer  consistence,  which 
fits  closely  round  the  limbs,  as  well  as  the  body,  thus  leaving  the  former  a  certain  amount  of 
freedom.  Pupse  of  this  description  are  sometimes  inclosed  within  the  dried  larva  skin,  which 
then  forms  a  homy  case  for  the  protection  of  its  tender  and  helpless  inmate.  After  lying  in  thb 
manner,  with  scarcely  a  sign  of  life,  for  a  longer  or  sliorter  period,  the  insect,  arrived  at  maturity, 
bursts  from  its  prison  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  all  its  faculties.  It  is  then  said  to  be  in  the  imago 
or  perfect  state. 

This  metamorphosis  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  phenomena  in  the  histoiy  of  insects,  and 
was  long  regarded  as  perhaps  the  most  marvelous  thing  in  nature,  although  recent  researches 
have  shown  that  the  history  of  many  of  the  lower  animals  presents  us  with  circumstances  equally 
if  not  still  more  wonderful.  Nevertheless,  the  metamorphosis  of  the  higher  inseets  is  a  phenom- 
enon which  cannot  fmi  to  arrest  onr  attention.  To  see  the  same  animal  appearing  first  as  a  soft 
worm-like  creature,  crawling  slowly  along,  and  devouring  every  thing  that  comes  in  its  way,  and 
then,  after  an  intermediate  period  of  death-like  repose,  emerging  from  its  quiescent  state,  fur- 
nished with  wings,  adorned  with  brilliant  colors,  and  confined  in  its  choice  of  food  to  the  most 
delicate  fluids  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  is  a  spectacle  that  must  be  regarded  with  the  highest 
interest,  especially  when  we  remember  that  these  dissimilar  creatures  are  all  composed  of  the 
same  elements,  and  that  the  principal  organs  of  the  adult  animal  were  in  a  manner  shadowed 
forth  in  all  its  previous  stages. 

But  although  the  majority  of  the  class  of  Insects  undei^  a  complete  metamorphosis  of  this 
description,  there  are  many  in  which  the  only  transformation  consists  in  a  series  of  changes  of 
akin,  without  any  interval  of  rest,  the  larva,  which  from  the  first  presents  a  certain  degree  of  re- 
semblance to  its  parents,  gradually  acquiring  those  organs  which  it  originally  wanted.  In  this 
metamorphosis,  which  is  called  incomplete,  the  principal  difference  between  the  larva  and  the 
imago  consists  in  the  absence  of  wings,  which  flrst  make  their  appearance  in  the  form  of  thick 
lobes,  inclosed  in  cases,  in  the  course  of  the  last  changes  of  the  skin.  The  joints  of  the  antenn!e 
and  tarsi  are  also  sometimes  fewer  in  number ;  and  the  ocelli,  or  simple  eyes,  are  generally  want- 
ing in  the  larva  when  present  in  the  perfect  insect.  In  some  insects,  such  as  the  dragon-flies, 
the  May-flies,  and  some  otheis,  the  larvae,  which  are  aquatic,  present  a  greater  difference  from 


hatched  by  the  returQing  warmth  of  spring,  giving  birth  to  a  wingless,  heiapod  larva,  Thia  larva,  if  cii 
— such  ns  warmth  and  food — be  favorablB,  wUl  proiaes  a  bi-ood,  oi;  indfed,  a  siuxeaHon  of  la-ooda,  ofetgM  larvce  like 
Ueelfwitltoiit  a«,y  amnection  mtk  tie  male.  In  fact  no  winged  females  hava  at  Ihis  season  appeared.  If  the  virgin 
progeny  be  also  kept  from  any  aoeeas  to  the  male,  eaoh  will  again  produce  a  brood  of  the  same  nnmber  of  aphides, 
and  careful  expecimenis  prove  that  this  procraation  (torn  a  virgin  mother  wilt  continue  to  the  seventh,  the  ninth,  or 
the  eleventh  generation,  before  the  spermatio  virtue  of  the  anoestpal  coitus  beeihausted.  In  the  last  larval  brood,  [n- 
dividufll  growth  and  development  proceed  farther  than  in  the  parent,  and  some  individuals  become  jnetamorphoafld 
into  winged  males — others  into  oviparoiia  females.  By  these  the  ova  arc  developed,  impregnated,  and  oviposited,  and 
tbas  provision  is  made  for  diasemmating  the  individuals,  and  for  continuing  the  csisloiice  of  the  epeoies  over  the 
eevere  famine  months  of  winter. 
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th.1  jjtifect  insect  thdn  in  the  CAf.p-  above  lefeired  to,  dltliou,^!!  tlie  pupi  is  active  and  i  ontiDues 
to  feed  until  the  time  ot  ita  arnvU  ^t  the  imago  stite  We  m-ij  therefoie  call  this  a  sub  com- 
phtc  metamorphosis  Tiabtiy,  a  fewinBects,  ■which  possess  no  wings  in  tlie  perlect  state,  undergo 
no  thknge,  except  in  size,  from  the  time  of  then  emerging  from  the  egg  to  thit  of  their  reach- 
ing mAtniity 

The  immense  number  of  insecti,  and  tlieir  diversified  forms,  hibits,  and  endow  mcnts  have 
icndeied  then  classification  a  matter  of  great  labor,  and  often  of  extreme  embamssment  In 
the  account  n  e  propose  to  give,  we  shall  chiefly  aim  at  wmpbcity  of  arrangement,  md  endeavor 
to  select  from  the  endlc^  mass  of  species  only  those  ivhich  may  be  consideied  as  possessing  some 
peiuhtr  point  ot  interest  Kefernng  the  reader  to  Vol.  I ,  page  28  for  the  details  of  our  cLissi- 
tii^ition,  wo  need  only  state  heie  that  we  sh,ill  notice  the  Clasi  of  Insects  under  the  following 
thirteen  oiders  Coleoplera,  Strep^tplera,  Jlymenoptei a,  Lepidoptera  Diptera,  A2'!iam2>te) a,  Neu- 
roplera,  Oithopteta,  PhyaQpoda,  Rkyni,kota   Thysanura  Mallophai/a  lai  Anop/tira 


OBDER  1 


COLEOPTEEA. 


Coleoptera  is  dorivea  from  the  Greek  holeos,  &  slieatli,  and  plera,  wings,  and  includes  the  Beetles 
or  Skeatk-winffed  Insects,  of  which  nearly  forty  thousand  species  are  known.  Their  leading 
ctaracteristic,  alluded  to  in  the  name  of  the  order,  consists  in  the  leathery  or  horny  texture  of 
the  anterior  wings,  called  elytra  by  naturalists,  which  serve  as  sheaths  for  the  posterior  wings  in 
repose,  and  generally  meet  in  a  straight  line  down  the  back.  The  posterior  wings  are  membra- 
neous, and  much  larger  than  the  anterior  pair ;  they  are  the  sole  organs  of  flight,  and  are  folded 
both  longitudinally  and  transversely,  when  not  in  use.  The  mouth  is  formed  for  biting;  the 
mandibles  are  almost  always  strong,  somewhat  triangular,  horny  organs,  which,  in  the  predaceous 
beetles,  are  hooked  and  sharp  at  the  points,  and  often  armed  with  acute  teeth  on  tke  inner 
margin ;  while  in  many  herbivorous  species,  the  inside  of  the  basal  portion  is  transversely  ridged, 
to  fit  the  jaws  for  the  comminution  of  vegetable  substances.  In  some  beetles,  which  feed  upon 
iluid  matters,  tlie  mandibles  are  dilated  into  membraneous  hairy  plates.  In  some  cases,  as  in 
the  common  stag-beetle,  the  mandibles  are  of  great  size,  and  some  allied  species  have  them  stili 
larger.     The  maxillre  exhibit  differences  in  form  corresponding  with  those  of  the  mandibles. 

The  other  organs  attached  to  the  head  are  the  antennse  and  the  eyes.  The  antennse  are  gen- 
erally composed  of  from  nine  to  eleven  joints,  and  are  inserted  upon  the  forehead  between  the 
eyes,  sometimes  close  to  those  organs,  sometimes  more  in  the  middle  of  the  head.  Compound 
eyes  exist  in  nearly  all  beetles;  they  are  placed  on  the  sides  of  the  head,  and  are  generally  of  a 
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moie  or  leaa  aphericil  form  sometimti  oi  tl  i  Lidnej  shipel,  in  1  m  ^  few  cases  rlivided  into 
two  firti  lyan  elevittd.  ntgc  ao  that  the  iiset-t  apjears  t  ha^e  four  eyes;  .while  in  a  few 
beetles,  inhabiting  caves  or  other  subteiianeiu  situationa  the  eyes  are  entirely  wanting. 

The  thoracic  segments  are  ilwa^s  distinctly  separated     The  prothorax  ia  usually  of  consider- 


able size,  and  bears  the  first  pair  ot  legs      The  mesothorax 


tathorax  bear  the  other  two 
pairs  of  legs  and  the  elytra  and 
winga,  beneath  which  their  up- 
per surface  is  entirely  concealed, 
with  the  exception  of  a  small 
tn-mgular  piece  of  the  meso- 
thorax— the  scutellum — which 
18  usually  visible  at  the  base  of 
the  suture.  The  elytra  genei> 
ally  cover  the  entire  dorsal  sur- 
face of  the  body  to  the  apcJt  of 
the  abdomen,  and  the  upper 
portion  of  these  segments  is 
then  of  a  soft  and  aomewLat 
membraneous  texture ;  but  in 

leaving  a  greater  or  less  portion 
of  the  abdomen  uncovered ; 
this  is  then  equally  homy  on 
both  surfaces.  In  some  cases 
the  wings  are  wanting,  when 
the  elytra  are  not  unfrequentjy 
completely  soldered  together. 
The  legs  arc  usually  constructed  exclusively  for  walking ;  but  in  some  cases  the  fore-legs  are  con- 
verted into  fosaorial  organs,  and  in  others  the  hind-legs  are  flattened  for  swimming,  or  furnished 
with  thickened  thighs  for  saltatorial  purposes.  The  tarsi  are  generally  composed  of  five  joints, 
and  this  appears  to  be  the  normal  number.  The  number  varies,  however,  in  different  groups 
from  two  to  five. 

The  metamorphosis  of  the  Coleoptera  is  complete ;  the  larva  is  usually  a  soft  fleshy  grub, 
although  the  texture  of  its  integuments  is  often  leathery,  or  even  somewhat  homy,  especially  ia 
the  rapacious  species.  The  soft  larvte  are  almost  always  furnished  with  a  homy  head,  armed 
with  distinct  jaws,  and  usually  furnished  with  simple  eyes.  They  are  generally  furnished  with 
six  thoracic  legs,  although  these  are  sometimes  wanting,  and  frequently  also  with  anal  pro-legs. 
The  pupae  are  free  and  quiescent. 

We  shall  notice  the  insects  of  this  order  under  t!ic  following  subdivisions:  the  Pentamera, 
the  Heteromera,  Tetramera,  and  Trimera, 

TIIE  PENTAMERA. 
This  term,  derived  fix>m  the  Greek  ^mie,  five,  and  mera,  divisions,  is  applied  to  the  insects  of 
this  group,  as  most  of  the  species  have  their  tarsi  composed  of  five  distinct  joints;  they  are, 
however,  very  numerous,  and  there  are  great  variations  in  structure, 

THE  GEODEPSAGA. 

This  term  signifies  Ground-Beetles,  and  is  descriptive  of  the  tribe.  They  are  exceedingly 
active,  and  often  beautiful  insects ;  generally  nocturnal  in  their  habits,  concealing  themselves 
during  the  day  under  stones  and  in  holes  in  the  ground.  The  larvse  are  elongated,  flattened,  and 
usually  covered  with  a  homy  integument.  In  their  predaceous  habits  they  resemble  the  perfect 
insects. 

The  insects  of  one  family,  the  Cicindelidce,  which  have  received  the  name  of  Ti</er-Beetks, 
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their  prey,  which  consists  of  other  larvte,  and  the  iiioment  one  of  these 
they  rush  upon  it  with  the  greatest  ferocity,  and  bear  it  off  in  their  jaws. 


Numerous  species  of  Cicindela  are  found  in  the  United  States.     The  Common  OiorsDKL,  C.  vul- 
garis, is  half  an  inch  long,  and  appears  in  spring  until  June,  and  again  in  August,     The  Purple 
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)    CiCIN 


,   C.    albilabru 


CiciNDBL,  C. purpurea,  is  purple  and  brilliant  green:  the  Cousiir  Cjcindel,  C. patruela,  is  bot- 
tle-green above,  steel-blue  and  green  beneatli;  the    Whit 
black,  with,  a  purplish,  tint  above. 

The  genus  Oarahus  includes  numerous  European  species, 
and  all  of  which  are  exceedingly  rapacious — taking  the  plac< 
among  beasts.  In  illustration  of  the  savagenesa  of  this  i 
P]a  tes    tells  us       a     olden  Cababus,  C.  auratus,  that  w 


cl  at  er       ]   h 
a  dens  and 


la 


:  of  which  are  brilliantly  colored, 

)ng  insects  of  the  lions  and  tigers 

the  author  of  the  "Jardin  des 

to  pursue  and  attack  a  cock- 


in  out  its  bowels,  proceed  leisurely  to  devour  them.     This  species  inhab- 
ly  called  the  Gardener. 


The  Blfb  Cababus  C  cynneus,  I'i  an  nich  and  a  quaiter  long,  the  body  oval,  flat,  and  above 
of  abrilliant  blue.  The  Stcoph\nt  rABABUs  C  lycophanla  i  a  beautiful  species  of  a  golden- 
green  color,  with  coppery  reflections  its  hr^  o  arc  noted  foi  the  destruction  they  make  among 
the  processionary  caterpillar"  The  Inquisitok  Caeabtt'i,  C  inqmtttor,  has  tlie  same  form  and 
manners  as  the  preceding     the  botJy  is  an  inch  lone,  and  of  a  blackish  green  color. 


Another  spei^Ks,  the  Bomb\k 
dinary  means  of  defense  Thcfc 
live  in  societie's  ind  when  they  . 
makes  a  loud  report,  but  diffusa 
I  skin,  it  prodii 


Infernal  Machine — the  name  given  to  a  terrible  en 
Paris,  designed  to  kill  the  Emperor  Napoleon  I, 


lEB  PEBTLr,  Iplmvs  lalnia,  ire  proiidi-d  witl  a  u  ost  txtraor- 
haiu  ahigt  tial  abdomen,  "nhich  secretes  a  caustic  fluiJ  They 
re  attacked  or  alarmed,  thej  discharge  this  fluid,  which  not  only 
i  a  disagreeable  and  penetrating  odor  :  if  the  liquid  stiikes  the 
er.     The  French  call  this  battery  of  the  little  bombardiers  an 


no  which  was  once  exploded  in  the  streets  of 
1  tropical  countries,  this  kind  of  insect  is  of 
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being  seroral  kinds- 
to  possess  c 


An  amusing  Fi'ench  writer  remarks  that,  if  the 


,b.. 


European  species — there 


isidered  as  provided  ivith  muskets,  tliese  seem,  comparatively, 


This  term  !•>  tioi 


B  perfect 


TIIL  UIDPADELPHALA 

.el   hidor   water,  and  orfW^/jai/OS,  loia  lous     the   inumk  nhifh  it 

tharacteiizes  are  pie-emmeiitlj  cirnnoicus  and  rap'i 

Clous  in.  their  habits      They  have  a  somewhat  flal^ 

tened  oia!  body,  and  the  legs,  e'ipeiially  the  hinder 

pair,  compies'ied  and  fringed  ^ith  bnetles,  so  as  to 

become  powerful  paddlea      Many  of  tliese  insects  art 

ot  conaideiable  size,  the  Dgtitus  marginal^,  a  Euro 

pein  speLies  \  ery  common  in  ponds,  af  taming  a  length 

of  more  than  an  inch;  while  other  species  are  much 

higcT      The  larva  is  of  an  elongated  form,  tapering 

towiid  the  tail,  wliich  bears  a  pair  of  tubular  ciliated 

which  the  iieituic  ipplies  to  the  suiface  of  the  water  to  obtain  a  supply  of  ah  for 

it^  reiipiration.     It  is  as  predaceous  as  its  parent, 

seizing  upon  other   aquatic   larv©  with   its   long 

d  mandibles,  and  qnickly  sucking  the  juices 

'  out  of  the  body  of  its  victim.     When  about  to 

change  to  the  pnpa  state,  the  larva  burrows  into 

the  bank  ot  its  native  pond,  and  there  undergoes  its 

tran  sf ormations. 

Habrio's  Dvttce,  D.  Harrisii,  one  inch  long, 
is  common  m  ponds  with  a  clear,  sandy  bottom,  in 
this  country. 
The  well-known  Qyrini,  or  Whirligigs — little  black  beetles,  which  may  bo  seen  describing 
circles  upon  the  surface  of  any  piece  of  smooth  water — are  also  placed  in  this  tribe,  although  their 
claim  to  such  position  is  rather  doubtful.  The  European  species,  Qyrinus  natator,  is  one  fourth 
of  an  inch  long,  oval-shaped,  of  a  blacklah-brown  color;  this  may  serve  as  an  example  of  the 
femily. 

THE   BRACHELYTBA. 

This  term  is  from  the  Greek  //rackus,  short,  and  elytron,  a  case,  and  refers  to  the  shortness  of 
the  elytra,  which  leave  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  abdomen  of  these  insects  uncovered.  The 
wing5,  however,  are  usually  ample,  and  the  crea- 
tures fly  well.  They  are  generally  of  an  elongated 
foim  and  the  abdomen,  which  is  horny  on  both 
surtave'',  possesses  gi-eat  mobility.  It  assists  in 
tacking  the  wings  under  the  elytra  after  flight, 
and  the  insects  generally  raise  it  when  alarmed  or 
angiy  This  attitude  has  obtained  for  one  Euro- 
pean species,  the  Ooerius  olens,  the  appropriate 
name  ot  CoiMails.  The  derivation  of  their  other 
vulgar  denomination,  Devil's  Coach^Horses,  is  not 
The  larvse  are  very  similar  to  the  perfect  insects,  both  in  appearance  and  habits. 
Many  of  them  feed  in  cai'riou ;  others  in  rotten  wood  and  other  decaying  vegetable  matter.  The 
number  of  joints  in  the  tarsi  varies  greatly,  but  five  is  the  prevalent  number. 

THE  PHILHTDBIDA. 

This  term  is  from  the  Greek  phileo,  to  love,  and  kudoi;  water,  and  is  applied  to  this  small  tribe 
from  their  generally  aquatic  habits.  Moat  of  them  live  constantly  in  the  water,  and  their  legs 
ate  generally  more  or  less  flattened,  to  render  them  efficient  as  natatory  organs. 

Vol.  II.— 69 
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1  beetles,  the  Brown  Htdeophilb,  HydriMs  piceua,  which  is  common  in  ponds 
in  some  localities,  belongs  to  this  tribe. 
It  also  includes  a  group  of  small  hemi- 
spherical beetles,  the  Sphceridiid<x, 
which  constantly  inhalit  dung  The 
aqoatic  j.peues  are  cimiiorous  m  their 
habit'i  on  1  tie  kr^er  obp?  wil!  often 
attack  y  un^  ti  gs  and  li  Iil'm 


THE  NECBOPHAGA. 

This  term  is  from  tho  Greek  nekros,  the  dead,  and  phaffo,  to  eat,  and  designates  an  immense 
number  of  small  and  modcrateisized  insects,  which  live  for  the  most  part,  both  in  the  lai-va  and 

p  rtect  states,  in  decomposing   animal 


and  vegetable  substances.  A  good  many 
a  e  also  found  under  the  bark  of  trees, 
a  d  n  fungi.  The  iJenwesh't^cB  are  small 
teetles,  clothedwith  minute  hairs,  which 
otten  do  great  damage  to  skins  and  furs, 
an  1  o  iher  dry  animal  matter.  The  eom- 
mo  est  species,  the  Larb-Beetlb,  DeJ^- 
Tnestes  lardarkis,  Las  received  its  specific 

a  e  on  account  of  the  fondness  exhib- 
ite  1  by  its  ciirions  larva  for  bacon. 

The  largest  and  most  interesting  in- 
sects belonging  to  this  tribe  are  those 
of  the  femily  Stlphidce,  which  includes 
the  Burying  or  Sexton  Bertles—Ne- 
crophori — and  their  allies.  The  Bury- 
ing Beetles  are  pmmpted  by  their 
instinct  to  buiy  anj  small  animals 
or  pieces  of  canion  as  a  provision  for 
their  young.  In  many  cases  several  of 
them  set  to  work  together,  getting  under 
the  animal  to  be  buried,  and  digging 
the  earth  out  with  their  feet.  In  this 
way  they  will  quickly  bury  animals 
many  times  their  size,  such  as  mice  and 
small  birds.  In  the  excavations  they 
have  made,  they  lay  their  eggs.  When 
they  have  departed,  these  are  frequently 
occupied  by  a  larger  species,  tho  Necro- 
pkorus  ■  Germanicui. 

This  lamily  of  insects   are  common 

some  of  them  are  adorned  with  bright 

orange-colored  bands ;  but  they  diffuse  a  most  abominable  odoi-,  arising  probably  fi-om  the  nature 


1  Europe  and  America.     They  run  and  fly  well,  and 
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of  their  food.  Several  species  are  found  in  the  United  States :  the  American  XJndbrtazbr,  N. 
Am,ericanus,\s  an  inchaad  a  quarter  long,  and  is  generally  of  a  shiny-black  color.  The  JV,  tomen- 
/osw*  is  nearly  an  inch  long,  and  is  quite  hairy ;  common  in  July  in  New  England  and  !New 
i'ark. 

THE  HELOCERA. 

The  Ilelocera  are  distinguished  by  their  flattened  contractile  Hmhs,  each,  portion  of  which  folds 
closely  upon  its  neighbor,  tiie  whole,  when  thus  reduced  to  the  smallest  compass,  being  received 
in  cavities  of  the  lower  surface  of  the  body. 
This  position  is  always  assumed  by  these  beetles 
when  alarmed,  and  from  this  assumption  of  a 
death-like  attitude,  some  of  the  commonest  spe- 
d  the  name  of  Mimte  Beetles. 
:  These   insects,  both  in   the   Urva   and  perfect 
states,  are  commonly  fovmd  in  cow-dung ;  a  few 
also  inhabit  rotten  wood;  some  are  to  he  met 
with  under  the  bark  of  trees,  and  a  few  in  car- 
rion.    This  tribe  includes  two  gronps— the  Ilis- 
ects,  geneialtj  ot  a  black  color,  with  the  elytra  rather  shoifer  than  the  body, 
which  is  usually  of  a  equate  ionn ; 
and  the  Byriktdce,  with  elytra  as 
long  as  the  abdomen.     The  latter 
are  of  a.round  or  o\  al  form,  ■«hence 
they  have  received  the    name   of 
Pill-Beetles. 

THE  LAMBLLICORKIA. 

The  tribe  of  LaTnelliewTi  Beetles 
—  Lamellieornia  —  deriving  their 
name  from  the  Latin  lamella^  a 
plate,  and  cornu,  a  horn,  are  char- 
acterized by  having  the  antennse 
terminated  by  a  club  compo^d  of 
seveial  Icat  like  j  mts  laid  togethei 
like  the  leave?  of  a  boolt.  This 
tube  includes  an  immense  number 
of  species,  some  of  which  art,  among 
the  largest  and  most  splendid  of 
insects  In  the  EuaopaAs  Stag 
Bebti.s  LtteanuA  reuMS  as  well  as 
the  L  dtfna  of  our  country  t,alled 
Ifcun  Beetle  the  le-ives  are  short 
and  distinct  lendeiingtlu  club  pec 
tmated  In  the  common  Eoropb 
AN  Cock  Lhafer  Mdoloniha  vul 
(/arts,  they  are  of  considerable 
length,  especially  in  the  male,  and 
fold  up  like  the  leaves  of  a  fan. 
These  insects  fly  well,  but  heavily, 
with  a  loud  whirring  noise;  but 
they  generally  crawl  slowly.  The 
larvfo  are  thick  fleshy  grubs,  fur- 
nished with  a  distinct  head,  and 
They  live  in  very  various  situations. 


with  six  jointed  feet,  and  have  the  hinder  part  bent  do^ 
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in  dung,  in  decaying  vegetable  matter,  and  id  the  eaitl    f    di  g     j.  n       ta      They  usual ly  pass 
several  years  in  the  larva  state,  and  change  to  the  papa   n  the    nte  f  a  sort  of  cw^'uri, 

formed  of  particles  of  the  surrounding  materials,  aggl  t  n  t  d  tt^th     by  a  st  cky  seui'utioii. 


the   S.  pilularivs,  familiarly  called   Tumble-Buff, 
a  species,  of  a  rich  golden-green  color. 


3d  s  t  it  o  %  tl  1  vse,  espe- 
cially m  the  case  of  the  dung-feeding 
species  Of  those  which  live  in  rot- 
ten wood,  many,  like  the  Rose- 
Chapeb,  or  EosE-Euo,  or  Chebry- 
Euft,  Macrodactylus  suh-spinosus  of 

country,  and  its  still  more 
splendid  foreign  allies,  frequent  flow- 
ers in  their  perfect  state;  and  the 

Cock-Chafer,  the  larva  of 

which  feeds  upon   and   often    does 

great  mischief  to  the  roots  of  plants, 

itirely  upon  leaves  after  it  has 

undergone  its  last  change. 

species  of  Cock-Chafer 
above  mentioned,  is  the  Meloloniha 
ftillo,  tlie  largest  of  t:ie  European 
kinds,  being  over  an  inch  long ;  the 
body  black,  and  spotted  with  white. 
Many  of  the  dung-heetlea,  among 
which  the  Sacbeu  Ebetlb  of  the 
i^ptiana,  Scarabmua  jSgypUorum, 
holds  a  pro:ninont  place,  arc  remark- 
able for  inclosing  their  eggs  in  a 
small  pellet  of  dung,  which  they  then 
roll  along  with  their  hind-legs,  until 
they  drop  it  into  a  hole  which  they 
have  dug  for  its  reception.  There 
is  a  similar  species  in  this  country, 
The  Mimas,  8.  mimas,  is  a  beautiful  South 
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upidm  and  Aphod  td<B  freq  lently  met  witJi  in  Europe, 
are  ontonted  with  depositing 
their  eggs  in  the  midst  of  a 
plentiful  supply  of  food. 

Tlie  forma  of  some  of  the 

Lamellicorn   insects    are    cx- 

tremelj  cunous,  and  many  of 

tha  lai^r  tropical  species  are 

fum  shed  with  enormous  horns 

on    the    head    and     thorax, 

which  give  them   a  singular 

appearance        The    Hercules 

Betlle — Dynas/es  Hercules — 

is     ne  of  the  most  remarkable 

of  these      It  is  a  native  of 

Brazil    sometimes  attaining  a 

length  of  fi\  e  inches.     (Sec  p. 

642  )    The  Scarabceus  Enema, 

ho  vever,  of  the  East  Indies,  Is 

neaily  twice  as  long,  its  color 

nmon  in  gardens,  and  is 

noted  foi  a  pair  of  curious 

com  al  hoins  upon  its  head 

The  Passalus  interruptus 

of  Lmntens  is  a  lai^e  species 

of  heetle  nearly  two  inches 

1  n^  ot  a  ahiny-hlact  color, 

the  1  \r\  1  feeding  on  roots, 

and   the   insect  being  met 

with  in  the  trunlis  of  trees 

and  on  sugar-canes.      It  is 

coromo  i  in  tlie  West  Indies. 

(Seep  541)     Other  species 

of  Passalus  are  found  in  New 

H  lUil    India,   and  South 

Aneuci 

THE  STBENOXTA. 

In  the  Stemoxia — a  term  meaning  skarp-breasted — the  prosternum  is  produced  in  front  into 
a  lobe,  and  behind  into  a  spine,  which  is  received 
in  a  small  cavity  of  the  mesostemuin.  By  the 
36  of  this  apparatus— the  spine  being  drawn 
out  of  its  groove  and  then  suddenly  bi-onght  into  it 
again — many  of  these  insects,  as  the  Materidce,  are 
enabled  to  execute  considerable  springs,  when  laid 
upon  their  backs,  and  are  hence  called  Spring 
Beetles  or  Snapping  Bucfs.     The   larvae   of  some 

species  are  wood-borers ;  those   of  others  live  in 

rotten  wood;  and  some  inhabit  theground^  feeding 
upon  the  roots  of  plants.  One  of  the  latter,  well  laiown  to  agriculturists,  is  the  Wire-Worm, 
often  producing  great  destruction  of  the  crops  of  Indian  corn,  grass,  and  all  cereals.  The  Elater 
xtriatus,  of  Cayenne,  is  an  inch  long,  of  a  black  color,  and  striped  upon  the  back. 

Some  of  the^e  insects  are  luminous  in  the  dark.     These,  including  half  a  dozen  species,  and 
arranged   by  Emmons    under  the  genus  Lampyris,   are  the  Fire-Flies,  or  Lightning- Bugs, 
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which  produce  sucli  a  beautiful  effect  at  night,  duxing  the  close  of  summer  and  beginniug 
of  aiitumn,  in  our  country,  and  which  are  still  more  brilliant  in  tropical  regions.  The  E,  w>c- 
tilucus,  of  South  America  and  the  West  Indies,  is  over  an  inch  long,  of  a  brown  color,  and  is  so 
luminous  that  several  of  that  species  being  put  into  a  glass  jar  or  bottle,  give  light  enough  to 
read  by.  The  Hght  is  emitted  from  two  lai^  oval  spots  on  tlie  thorax.  Other  species  of  this 
family  arc  remarkable  for  the  metallic  splendor  of  their  colors  ;  of  these,  the  B'uprestidce,  very 
few  are  found  in  Europe  ;  but  the  American  species  are  numerous,  and  often  attain  a  Is 


The  Giant  Bupbestis,  B.  giganlea,  of  Guiana,  is  two  inches  long,  and  its  body  is  of  a  green 
coppery  color.  It  is  so  brilliant  that  the  inhabitants  make  bracelets  and  other  ornaments  of 
it.     The  B.fasciata,  of  our  country,  is  of  a  fine  green  color,  and  over  half  an  inch  long. 

THE  MALACODEEMATA. 
This  tei-ra  is  from  the  Gieek  mnlakos,  soft,  and  derma,  skin,  and  is  descriptive  of  most  of  the 
species.  These  are  distinguished  from  the  Sternoxia,  by  having  the  prostemum  of  the  ordinary 
form,  and  not  produced  into  a  spine,  posteriorly.  Many  of  these,  such  as  the  European  species 
familiarly  called  Soldiers  and  Sailors — Telephori — are  predaceous  in  their  habits,  while  others 
are  wood-borers,  and  some  feed  on  dry  animal  substances.  Of  the  wood-boring  species,  one,  the 
Lymexylon  navale,  infests  oak  timber,  to  which  it  frequently  does  incredible  mischief  in  doek- 

""  ■      "hieh  also  bore  into  timber  in  their  larva  state,  are  well  known  by  the  name 

of  Death-Watch — Anohium — from  their  habit  of 
making  a  ticking  noise  by  knocking  with  their  jaws 
against  the  wood-work  upon  which  they  are  stand- 
b  g  the  call  of  the  insect  to  its  mate. 
Th  y  1  ttl     creatures,  which  often  do  great 

d      ag     t     f       tiire  in  houses.     When  touched 


th  y 


t  i\i.    At   po    p  I    t 


g,  tl 
1      f  th 


t  t  tl  ir  legs  and  countei-feit  death — a 
fray  they  ate  said  to  keep  up  even 

pos  I  to  a  heat  sufficient  to  roast  them, 
h  11  h      after  notice,  is  also  called  Death- 


w  "W  Ijampyris  noctiluca,  ' 

Th    f  mal    is  chiefly  luminous. 


a  flat. 
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grayish-brown  croaturo,  rather  more  than  Half  a 
j/  


indi  long,  ami  quite  destitute  of  wiugs.  The 
male,  on  the  contrary,  is  active,  and 
flies  well;  and  the  luminosity  of  the 
female  appears  to  be  intended  to  at- 
tract her  volatile  companion.  The 
light  proceeds  from  the  under  part  of 
the  ahdomen  and  near  the  tip,  and 
the  animal  appears  to  have  the  pow- 
er of  varying  its  intensity.  If  this 
luminous  portion  he  removed,  it  re- 
tains ita  illuminating  property  for 
some  time.  If  the  glow-worm  be  im- 
naersed  in  warm  water,  it  emits  a  bril- 
liant light ;  if  placed  in  cold  water,  its 
light  is  extinguished. 

The  larvas  of  some  species  of  the 
genus  Clcrus  live  parasitically  in  the 
nests  of  bees  and  wasps,  feeding  upon 
their  lai'vje. 


THE  HETEROMERA. 


This  term  is  from  the  Greek  heteros,  dissimOar,  an 
.he  spines  having  four  joints  in  tlie  posterior  tarsi,  i 


I  mera,  divisions ;  it  includes  si 
id  five  in  the  other  four  feet. 


THE  TRACHELIA. 

The  Teadidia  are  generally  active  diurnal  insects,  frequently  adorned  with  gay  colors.     Their 

bodies  are  often  soft,  the  elytra  flexible,  and  sometimes  mnch  shorter 

'\.^^^^\_^  /        than  the  abdomen.     To  this  tribe  belongs  the  Blister  or  Spanish 

^l^^^^\^_f^  f    ^^^1  LtjttQ,  vesicatoria,  the  important  medicinal  uses  of  which,  under 

^^BB^S^^w/        the  name  of  Cantharides,  are  so  well  known.     These  insects  are  com- 

^^I^Bg^BPlVf        mon  in  the  south  of  Europe,  and  are  especially  abundant  in  Sp^n, 

I  -^     *      ^\V.     where  they  are  taken  in  large  numbers,  and  from  which  source  the 

^         /^  >■        best  are  generally  obtained.     They  feed  principally  upon  the  aah, 

THE  spAKisu  KLY.  Many  other  insects  belonging  to  this  tribe,  also  contain  a  substance 

which  has  the  effect  of  raising  blisters  when  applied  to  the  skin  ;  and 

these  are  employed  in  their  native  countries  in  place  of  the  Lytta  vesicatoria.     The  species  of 

Meloe,  several  of  which  are  found  in  Great  Britain,  possess  this  property  ;  which,  however,  seems 

^j;..,~^._  in  all  cases  to  increase  in  intensity  in  proportion  to 

the  heat  of  the  country  in  which  the  insects  live. 

Tlie  species  of  Meloe  are  soft,  sluggish  beetles, 
with  short  elytra  and  no  wings,  and  may  be 
.  found  crawling  about  among  the  grass,  in  warm, 
sandy  places  in  the  early  summer.  The  young 
larvas,  on  first  leaving  the  egg,  attach  themselves 
to  wild  bees,  and  it  is  supposed  that  they  are  after- 
ward parasitic  upon  the  bee  larvfe.  In  this  country 
the  Epicauta  vittata,  often  called  the  Potato  Fly, 
as  well  as  other  species,  have  the  power  of  raising 
blisters  and  may  be  used  for  this  purpose. 

The  curious  Ripiphorus  paradoxus— s,  small 
beetle,  also  belonging  to  this  group — is  parasitic  in  the  nests  of  the  common  wasp ;  and  many 
other  species  appear  to  be  parasitic  iu  their  larva  state.     One  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  Euro> 
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pean  species  is  the  Pyrochroa  miens,  which  is  found  about  hedge-banks.  A  similar  spocics,  P. 
Jiahellaift,  is  common  in  this  conntry.  In  the  Salpin</idcE,  the  fi-ont  of  tlie  head  is  produced 
into  a  short  snout. 

THE    ATKAOHGLIA. 

These  are  generally  black,  or  of  dull  colors,  nocturnal  in  their  habits,  and  slow  in  their  motions, 
_  ,*-^-— :S^^^>  usually  crawling  upon  the  ground  in  obscure  situations. 

^^^^J^^a^^^^f'  J^  ^  ^^^  ^™  found  upon  trees  and  plants,  and  these,  in  their 
_,,«=^=^__^_^  ^^H^^nk_P''^'  structure,  evidently  approach  the  preceding  tribe.  A 
European  example  of  this  group  is  furnished  by  the  com- 
mon Blaps  mortimga,  which  bears  the  English  name  of 
Cburchtabd  Beetle,  These  insects  are  generally  found 
in  dark  and  dirty  places  about  houses,  in  cellars,  and 
similar  situations.  In  Europe  the  meeting  of  this  insect 
in  a  house  is  considered  a  prestige  of  death.  Another 
species  is  the  Tenebrio  molUor,  common  in  Europe  and 
this  country,  of  which  the  larva,  found  in  flour,  meal,  etc. 
is  well  known  as  ihs MeaUWorm.  It  is  common  in  mills, 
meal-tubs,  granaries,  and  is  destructive  to  sea-bbcuit  on 
shipboard.  Multitudes  are  raised  in  Europe  to  feed  night- 
ingales and  other  cage-birds.  Other  species  of  Tenehrio 
live  under  the  bark  of  trees,  and  in  decaying  vegetable  mat- 
ter ;  bnt  comparatively  few  arc  found  in  this  country. 

TUE  TETRAMERA. 

This  term,  derived  from  the  Greek  tetra,  four,  and  niera,  divisions,  includes  a  gi-eat  number 
of  beetles,  which  have  only  four  apparent  joints  in  all  the  tarsi ;  they  rarely  attain  gi'eat  size,  and 
many  are  very  minute ;  the  colors  are  often  brilliant  and  beautiful. 

THE  RnYNCHOPHORA. 
This  term,  from  the  Greek  rhynchas,  a  snout,  and  pkero,  to  bear,  are  distinguished  by  having  the 
front  of  the  head  produced  into  a  snout  or  ros- 
trum, at  the  extremity  of  which  the  mouth  is 
situated.  The  JarvLS  are  soft,  footless  grubs, 
which  usually  live  in  the  interior  of  the  stems, 
fruits,  and  seeds  of  plants,  to  which  their  ravages 
are  often  very  injurious.  Among  these  the 
CoaK  Weevil,  Calandra  granaria,  a  European 
species,  introduced  into  and  spread  over  this  conn- 
tiy  holds  the  most  conspicuous  place,  asitslarva 
fre  [uenfly  causes  great  damage  in  gi'anaries.  One 
f  the  commonest  European  species  is  the  Ndt- 
Weevil,  Balaninui  nucum,  the  parent  of  the 
1  ttlo  white  grubs  so  frequently '  met  with  in 
filberts  and  other  nuts.  This  insect  has  a  very 
long  lostrum,  and  by  means  of  this,  the  female  is 
sa  d  to  eat  a  small  hole  in  the  young  nut  while 
its  mtegumenta  are  still  soft.  Here  she  deposits 
an  egg  and  the  larva  wh  n  hatchel  eats  its  way  into  the  interior  of  the  kernel,  where  it  con- 
tinues to  lesido  until  it  haa  arrived  *t  maturity.  It  then  cats  its  way  out  of  the  nut,  and  fells  to 
the  ground,  into  ■which  it  burrows,  and  there  nndei^oea  its  transformation  to  the  pupa  state, 
which,  however,  does  not  take  place  nntil  the  commencement  of  the  second  snmmer.  The  his- 
tory ot  tht  othci  species  of  the  tribe  appears  to  be  very  similar,  although  many  pass  to  the  pupa 
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state  attached  to  or  inclosed  within  the  substance  upon  which,  they  have  hecn  feeding  in  the 
larva  state. 

Analogous  American  species  are  the  Balaninus  rectus,  which  s 
the  chinquapin  or  dwarf-chestnut;  the  Plum- Weevil,  Rhynehmn 
eggs  in  many  fmits,  as  plums,  cherries,  apples,  quinces,  &c,,  and  is 


in  the  tender  limbs  of  cherries  and  pluii 
figure  them. 

The  PitM-WEBviL — C'urcuUo  palmi 
large  spe    es  ne^  ly  two  'nches  lon^    't 

If! ost  of  the  PI  yncl  oj  hora  are  n  ore 


B  causing  the  black 


ttacka  and  destroys  the  nut  of 
<ts  nenuphar,  which  deposits  its 
suspected  of  inserting  its  e 


which  often  c 


to  which  it  often  doe 


injmyin  th. 


•n,  of  Linnffius — found  in  South  America,  ia  a  very 

bla  k,  an  1  lives  on  the  sago-palm. 

ess  CO  eel  vith  minute  scales,  somewhat  resembling 
th  e  w  th  which  the  wings  of  the  Lepidoptera 
a  e  1  thed,  and  these,  in  many  cases,  exhibit  a 
sp]  ndor  of  color  scarcely,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  that 
t  the  moat  gorgeous  of  butterflies.  Even  among 
the  small  species  several  of  great  beauty  are  to  be 
n  t  th,  and  few  insects  can  boast  of  greater 
mi^n  fi  ence  than  the  well-known  Diamond-Bee- 
tle of  Brazil,  GuTculio  imperialia. 

The  nsects  just  referred  to  all  possess  genicu- 
late 1  antennce,  but  the  habits  of  those  with  straight 
ante  ni,  difier  but  little  from  those  of  their  allies. 
One  of  the  best  known  is  the  Bruckua  pisi,  the 
larva  of  which  is  very  common  in  the  seeds  of  the 
does  this  insect  abound 
has  aometimea  occaaioned 
the  entire  destruction  of  the  pea-crops.  It  ia  com- 
mon both  in  Europe  and  America,  being  here 
called  the  Pea-buff.  Another  species,  Rhynchite 
Bacchus,  attaclts  the  buds  and  leaves  of  the  vine, 
ine  countries  of  Europe, 


_>•  (  \    pea,  and  to  sneh  an  extent  d 
/    in  some  loeahties  that  it  has 


THE  XYLOPHAOA. 


insiderablc  number  of  the  true  Rhynchophora  burrow  in  their  larva  state  into  the  stems 
i,  often  fonning  holes  of  considerable  diameter  in  the  solid  wood.  They  are,  however, 
completely  outdone  in  this  re- 
spect by  the  inaecta  of  a  aubtribe 
which  have  received  the  name 
of  Xylophaga,  or  Wood  Eaters, 
m  their  constant  habit  both  in 
the  larv*  and  pertect  states,  of  bor- 
ing into  the  aohd  wood  of  trees. 
I  In  their  genertl  structure  they  re- 
ible  the  Rhynchophor-i,  but 
i  their  heads  are  broad  ind  flat,  not 
■  distmctly  loatrated,  and  the  an- 
tenn  e  are  inseited  beneath  the 
lateral  mtigms  ot  the  head  Al- 
though they  are  of  small  size,  the 
damage  which  they  occasion  in  for- 
ests ia  often  enormous.  The  Sco- 
lytwa  destructor,  a  common  British  species,  destroys  great  numbers  of  ebn-trees,  and  the  Scolytus 
pyri,  or  Pbak-blisht  Beetle,  of  this  country,  does  great  damage  to  pear-trees,  the  larva  enter- 


ing 


piercing 


the  limbs  at  the  roots  of  the  buds.     The  ravs^es  of  some  other  species  are 
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color;  but  mim  exotn. 
The 


almost  incredible.  Of  ttese  arc  the  Tomicus  typoffraphus  and  the  Hylurgus  pmiperda.  Tlie 
former  receives  its  name  of  the  Typociraphic  Beetle,  from  the  circumstance  that  the  burrows 
formed  by  it  in  feeding  upon  the  soft  wood,  immediately  within  the  bark,  often  present  a  rude 
resemblance  to  printed  characters.  The  devastations  of  these  apparently  contemptible  foes  are 
sometimes  so  formidable  in  the  pine-forests  of  Germany,  that  prayera  for  their  restriction  are 
offered  up  in  the  ehnrches;  we  are  told  that  in  the  year  1Y83  at  least  a  million  and  a  half 
of  trees  were  destroyed  by  these  insects  in  the  Hartz  forest  alone.  The  Tomicus  pini  infests  the 
white-pine  of  this  country,  and  the  T.  liminaris  is  suspected  of  producing  the  yellows  in  peach- 
trees.     Both  of  these  insects  are  exceedingly  minute,  being  about  one  si\th  of  m  in  h  1  jng 

THE   LONOICOBNU. 

The  insects  of  tliis  tribe,  called  C'api-icwn  Beetles,  and  distributed  thiougliout  most  paita  of 
the  world,  are  generally  distinguished  by  the  gicat  length  of  their 

Cr^^te        i^^^^'^TX  *"*^'"^  these  being  usually  considerably  longer  than  the  body. 
^^  ^^IW      y^'K-J  ^io^i  ^f  these  are  large  and  elegant,  often  adorned  with   splendid 
^  colors,  or  armed  with  spines  upon  the  thorax  and  other  paits  of  the 

body,  which  sometimes  render  their  appearance  curious  and  even 
grotesque.  The  Oeramhyx  Alpinus,  of  Linnteus,  common  in  the  Alps 
and  in  France,  where  it  is  called  Rosalie,  js  of  an  ashy  bine  color, 
and  la  a  very  el^ant  species.  One  of  the  handsomest  Bntisb  t  Letles 
IS  the  CaUiehroma  mosehata,  belonging  to  this  tnbe  It  is  aho  dis- 
tinguished by  ite  peculiar  musky  odor.  It  is  of  a  fine  metallic-green 
ects  nearly  allied  to  this,  are  far  more  splendid  in  appearance, 
some  of  these  insects  live  in  timber,  often  doing  enormous  injury  to  trees 
by  eating  lai^e  passages 
through  the  solid  wood. 
They  are  soft,  fleshy  grubs, 
generally  widened  in  front, 
and  almost  destitute  of 
feet.  They  appear  to  live 
in  this  condition  for  sev- 
eral years,  and  afterward 
probably  pass  a  consider- 
able time  in  the  pupa 
state,  as  the  perfect  insects 
have  been  known  to  eat 
their  way  out  of  timber  wliich  had  been  for  some  time  worked  up  into  furniture.  They  have 
been  carried  from  one  country  to  another  in  timber,  and  have  thus  become  widely  dispersed. 
These  beetles  generally  produce  a  sharp,  grating  sound,  by  the  friction  of  the  back  of  the  pro- 
thorax  upon  the  base  of  the  scut«llum. 

There  are  several  noted  species  analogous  to  the  preceding.  Among  them  is  the  Leptura 
mordaic  of  Europe,  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long, 
which  bites  severely  when  captured  with  the  hand. 
The  Clytus  eampeatris,  of  .this  country,  is  injurious 
to  failen  chestnut  timber,  damaging  it  for  rails. 
The  iarva  of  the  Saperda  Candida,  called  Apple-tree 
Borer,  penctfites  the  young  apple  trees  just  above 
01  bcl^w  the  surface,  then  cutting  its  wiy  in  i 
winding  manner  upwari,  thus  often  proiing  dc 
structive  The  5"  iripunctata,  callei  the  Jiasp- 
batry  Saperda  does  mischief  to  the  raspbeny  and 
blackberry  bushes,  by  laying  its  egg^  m  their  stems 
the  grubs  burrow  in  the  pith,  and  destroy  them. 
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THE   PUTTOPIIAGA. 

Tliis  term  h  derived  from  the  Greek  phyton,  a  plant,  and  pkago,  to  eat. 


y::^^^-"C-" 
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wliLoli  the  body  is  rather  flat,  margined  all  round  with  dilatations  of  the  thorax  and  elytra.  The 
dilated  portion  of  the  former  completely  conceals  even  the  head.  They  are  stow-moving  ani- 
mals, which  always  draw  up  their  limbs  and  mimic  death  when  disturbed.  Their  laiTie  are  ftir- 
nished  with  %  caudal  fork,  projecting  forward  over  the 
back  Upon  this  they  collect  their  excrement,  which 
thus  fotms  "i.  portable  shelter.  The  Cassida  gibhosa 
of  Bi  \z\\  three-quarters  of  an  inch  long,  is  one  of  the 
■  laiger  species  The  Tortoise -Beetle,  Cassida  clavala, 
IS  nearly  one  fourth  of  an  inch  long,  and  a  few  years  ago 
ra\^ed  the  locnst-trees  in  Western  Pennsylvania. 

The  GaUi-uea  rustica  ia  a  common  European  species, 
called  Garden  Louse ;  the  G.mtiata,  found  in  this  conn- 
called  the  Cap  Beetle.     The  Poplar-tree  Golden  Buo,  Chrysomela  populi,  of  a  bluish- 
strong  odor,  and  on  being  touched  discharges  a  yellow  liquid;  found  in  Central 

THE  TRIMEEA. 

This  term  is  fiom  the  Greet  treis,  three,  and  mera,  divisions,  and  includes 

•\  single  tube,  distinguished  by  having,  apparently,  only  three  joints  in  the 

t'lrsi,  though,  va  fact,  a  small  joint  exists  at  the  base  of  the  last  joint.    Some 

naturilists  call  them  Pseudo-ti-iniera. 

THE   COCCINELLID^. 

A  wi  11  know  n  example  of  this  family  in  this  country  as  well  as  in  other 
ports  I'i  the  world,  is  the  Ladt-Bird,  of  which  there  are  several  species, 
the  laigest  being  the  common  European  species,  the  Coccinella  septeni- 
punclala,  or  Seven-spotted  Lady-Bim).  In  France  these  insects  are 
called  Vathes  It  Dim  and  £ite$  du  bon  Dieu — that  is.  Cows  of  the  Lord, 
■mA  Inserts  of  the  Lord.  The  numerous  species  of  Coecinellm  feed  upon 
Aphides,  or  Plant  Lice,  both  in  the  larva  and  perfect  states,  and  are  often 
scL.n  on  fiuit  trtes,  as  the  pear,  peach,  and  plum,  and  on  rose-bushes  and 
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other  shruts.  The  larvse  are  of  a  sljito  color,  with  yellow  tubercles  and  spots,  and  fiimishcd  with 
six  well-developed  legs.  They  attach  themselves  by  the  tail  before  changing  to  the  pupa  state. 
The  colors  of  the  perfect  insects  run  from  red  or  yellow,  with  or  without  black  spots,  to  black, 
with  or  without  red  or  yellow  spots ;  and  aa  all  this  variety  of  color  may  occur  in  individuals 
of  the  same  kind,  the  deteroiination  of  the  species  in  this  group  is  excessively  difScult.  When 
touched  or  disturbed,  tlie  lady-birds  draw  their  legs  close  up  to  the  body,  emitting  at  the  same 
time  a  yellow  and  somewhat  acrid  fluid,  which,  according  to  some  writers,  is  a  specific  for  the 
toothache.  These  beautifnl  creatures  are  useful  to  the  gardener  and  fanner,  by  devouring  many 
of  the  aphides  which  infest  trees  and  plants, 

ORDER  2.    STREPSIPTEEA. 

This  name  is  from  the  Greek  strcpsis,  a  turning,  and  2>tera,  wings,  and  is  applied  to  a  small 
order  of  minute  insects  which  are  parasitic  in  the  interior  of  numerous  species  of  bees  and  wasps. 
The  males  have  a  single  pair  of  large,  membraneous,  folded  wings;  the  females  appear  like  soft 
maggots,  furnished  with  a  horny  head,  which  they  protrude  between  the  segments  of  the  bee  in 
which  they  are  parasitic,  the  remainder  of  the  body  remaining  concealed.  The  female  never 
quits  the  body  of  the  bee;  the  larvaj  are  hatched  within  the 
body  of  their  mother,  from  which  they  escape  into  the  open 
air.  In  their  earUest  state  they  are  active,  little,  six-footed 
creatures.  They  attach  themselves  to  the  bodies  of  bees  and 
wasps,  by  which  they  are  conveyed  into  their  nest.  Hero 
they  bury  tliemselves  in  the  body  of  the  bee  or  wasp  larva, 
and  become  coEverted  into  soft,  maggot-like  grubs,  which 
continue  to  feed  upon  the  substance  of  their  victim  until  the 
latter  arrives  at  its  perfect  state.  The  only  farther  change 
which  the  female  undergoes  consists  in  the  hai'dening  of  the 
head  and  the  development  of  the  generative  organs.  The 
male,  however,  becomes  converted  into  a  pupa  within  the 
^  skin  of  the  larva,  the  head  of  which  also  becomes  horny, 
and  protrudes  like  that  of  the  female  from  between  the  rings 
of  the  bee.  When  the  maJe  is  ready  to  emerge,  this  homy 
piece  is  thrown  ofi"  like  a  lid,  and  the  perfect  insect  quits  his 
f-  former  residence.  During  their  existence  in  this  state, 
which  is  probably  very  short,  the  males  are  very  active,  fly- 
ing about  in  the  sunshine  with  a  buzzing  noise.  The  an- 
tonuffl  often  exhibit  very  singular  forms,  being  sometimes  forked  or  branched,  and  sometimes 
pectinated.  The  eyes  are  generally  very  prominent ;  they  consist  of  but  few  facets,  and  these 
are  separated  from  each  other  by  raised  partitions,  which  give  a  curious  ceilnlar  appearance  to 
their  surface.     An  example  of  this  order  is  furnished  in  the  European  species,  Styhps  Dalit. 

ORDER  3.    HYMENOPTERA. 

This  name  is  derived  from  the  Greek  hymen,  a  membrane,  andpiwa,  wings,  and  is  descriptive 
of  one  characteristic  of  the  order,  fi-om  which  the^e  have  been  called  Memhraneous-viinged  In- 
eecU.  It  includes  a  vast  number  of  familiar  but  interesting  species,  probably  including  one- 
fourth  of  the  entire  insect  world.  Their  wings,  when  present,  are  four  in  number,  naked,  trans- 
parent, and  of  a  membraneous  texture.  The  month  is  always  furnished  with  a  pair  of  strong 
mandibles,  and  in  most  cases  with  maxillse  and  other  organs  of  the  usual  form.  The  eyes  arc 
generally  large,  aud  the  ocelli  usually  three  in  number.  The  body,  the  three  great  divi; ' 
which  are  usually  very  distinct,  is  covered  with  scaly  armor.  These  insects  i 
by  an  ovipositor  in  the  female,  which  not  only  serves  for  placing  the  eggs,  but  in  some  species, 
as  the  bees,  wasps,  hornets,  &c,,  constitutes  a  most  formidable  offensive  weapon.  The  larvaa  of 
most  species  are  footless  grabs ;  the  pnpro  are  generally  quiescent,  being  completely  enveloped 
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The  ordci'  is  divided  into  two  g^roups,  the 


a  his  tnlji 


in  a  dfehi  ite  «Lin     ai  l  itli  limb  separat  Ij 
PeUolaia  and  the  Secutrfeta 

THE  PFTIOLATA. 
Thew  "ue  Ji&tinginsheii  t^  the  miggot  hk    foim  il  their  lai'vaj,  and  the  union  of  the  abdomen 
with  the  thoiax  1  y  the  inten  ntiou  ft  a  slender  toofstalk.     They  comprise  several  very  interest- 
inff  tnt  es 

TIIE  ANTHOPHILA. 

1  ti  ot  the  FloiBe>--Loven ;  by  some  authors  they  are 
cilled  MelUfera,  or  Honey-Bearers :  all,  hoiv- 
eier,  pass  under  the  popular  designation  of 
Bees.  The  different  species  of  these  amount 
to  many  Jrandreds,  probably  to  thousands; 
m  England  alone  there  are  two  liiindred  and 
fifty  species.  We  can  only  mention  a  few 
ot  the  more  remarltable. 

We  begin  with  the  Eonbt-Ebb,  Apis 
mellijica  of  Linnseus,  to  which  we  are  in- 
debted for  honey  and  wax,  and  which  from 
the  earliest  ages,  has  excited  the  admiration 
I  Mj  ,  ct  mankind  by  its  industry,  and  its  wonder- 
f\  ful  instincts.  The  extent  of  its  utility  may 
'T7  be  infon'ed  from  the  fact  that  in  1850,  no 
kss  than  fifteen  millions  of  pounds  of  Iioney 
and  wax  were  gathered  from  bees  in  the 
United  States,  alone.  The  quantity  aJiiiually 
obtained  throughout  the  world  amounts  to 
hundreds  of  millions.  The  amazing  endow- 
ments of  these  minute  creatures  will  be  best 
understood  by  a  recital  of  their  habits  and 
economy.  They  are  said  to  hawe  originated 
m  Greece,  but  have  since  spread  all  over  the 
world ;  they  live  in  colonies  composed  of  from 
ten  to  thirty  thousand  neuter  or  Working 
Sees,  of  from  six  to  eight  hnndro  1  males  callei  Drones,  and  of  a  single  female,  which  seems  to 
reign  is  Queen  They  establish  tbeir  dwellings  in  the  trunk  of  some  ancient  tree,  or  in  the  hive 
which  man  prepares  foi  them,  and  to  the  working  bees  belong  the  labors  to  which  tbe  society 
owes  its  existence.  Of  these,  some  are  the  toasc-gaikerers,  which  go  abroad  to  collect  tbe  food 
and  the  materials  for  the  construction  of  the  comb ;  to  others,  called  nurses,  is  assigned  the  task 
of  watching  over  the  young. 

:,  enters  a  flower,  the  stamens  of  which  are  loaded  with 
pollen.  This  dust  attaches 
itself  to  the  brush-like  hairs 
covering  the  body  of  tho 
bee,  when,  by  rubbing  it- 
self with  the  brushes  with 
which  the  tarsi  are  fur- 
nished, the  insect  collects 
it  into  little  parcels,  which 
it  places  on  small  palettes, 
hollowed  out  on  the  sur- 
face of  its  hind  limbs.  By 
'^°-  the  aid  of  mandibles  the 

matter  called  ^ro^i's,  and  with  it  they 


orking  bee,  for  collecting  the 


working  bees  detach  from  the  surface  of  plants 
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aJ-^o  fill  th 
materials 


Ti      1     1   Itl  .=■!:. 


letuTD  to  depo'i  1 1 1  the  mteii  i  f  the  hive,  the 
;  aa-ii-a  in  quest  of  m  )rp  The  h>  or  in  the  inte- 
ntr  >fthe  hive  18  more  c  mplex.  They 
legin  by  closing  -with  the  propolis 
eveiy  fissure  m  the  habitation,  leaving 
1  ut  one  opening  of  no  great  dimen- 
sions They  next  proc  ed  to  the  foi'- 
mation  of  the  comb  intended  to  lodge 
the  young  and  t  to    -c  II 

for  tilt  provision       f  tl         mmn    t 
The  comb  is  mad       f  f      d 

various  plants  lutwb    I        1  t  1 

by  the  bei,s  then     I  g  t 

ated  under  the     bJ  m      lb  nl 

s  ispended  peipc    1      1    !y  bj  f 

tl  c  1  aides      Empty   p  1  ft  h 

t  vcen   them   to  1     m  t     f    tl      b 
1  achmg  everj    p    t      Th         II 
irranged  honzont  II         d  P        * 

I  G  of  then  ext        t  es     th  y  a        11 
ot   ncirly  the   s  m     d  b  t 

somi,  tew  cillpd    oi/il  are  mn  1    1  rg  r  tha    the  others,  almost  cjlinlriia]       d  i    t      1  to 

tain  the  female  Ian  e 

Bees  inclose  w  th  a       venng  c  (  w  ix  the     II    contammg  the  honej    and  they  take  means  to 

strengthen  ihe    ombs  vhen  any  icci  1  nt  threatens  tht,ii  safety      The  males  do  n  it  share  in  these 

labors,  and  when  they  are  no  lot  ^er  of  ^ny  i  s    to  the  communit}   the  isnfemg  \ees  sting  them 

to  death      This  cirnage  takes  place  between  June  ai  d  August  and  it  extends  e*en  to  tJic  male 

larva,  aid  nymjhffi 

TJiL  femile  does  i  o  woil      she  is  always  pampered  and  titended  to  w  th  the  utmost  care  by 

the  lest  ot  the  hivi,      She  is  larger  and  longei  than  the  other  bees    she  m     es  in  a  slow  and 
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majeatic  manner,  and  la  always  accompanied  by  a  guard  of  twelve  workers,  an  office  taken  in 
turn,  and  never  intermitted.  The  guards  clear  the  way  for  the  qaeen,  and  display  the  utmost 
veneration  toward  her.  Fi'Oin  the  time  she  begins  to  lay  e^s,  she  becomes  for  the  whole  colony 
an  object  of  the  utmost  respect,  and  she  permits  no  rival  in  the  hive.  Should  one  accidentally 
appear,  a  mortal  combat  ensues,  which  terminates  fatally  for  one,  the  other  remaining  sovereign 
of  the  hive.  So  long  as  she  is  shut  up  in  her  habitation,  she  lays  no  eggs;  but  should  Sne 
weather  appear,  she  leaves  the  cell  and  the  hive  a  few  days  after  her  birth,  and  ascends  in  the 
air  out  of  sight,  with  the  males.  But  she  soon  returns  to  the  hive,  and  commences  laying  &ggs 
forty-six  hours  afterward.  These  eggs  she  deposits  in  cells  already  prepared  for  their  use. 
During  the  iiret  summer,  these  eggs  are  not  numerous,  and  they  become  merely  working  bees. 
During  winter  she  ceases  to  lay  e^;8,  but  so  soon  as  spring-time  returns,  her  fecundity  becomes 
extreme,  and  in  three  weelis  she  lays  more  than  twelve  thousand  eggs.  Toward  the  eleventh 
month  of  her  existence  she  begins  to  lay  eggs  which  produce  the  drohbb,  or  males,  along  with 
others  which  belong  to  the  working  class ;  those  of  the  females  corae  a  little  later.  In  three  or 
four  days  after  the  laying,  the  eggs  are  fully  hatched,  and  there  comes  forth  a  little  larva  of  a 
whitish  color,  which,  having  no  feet,  is  helpless ;  but  the  working  bees  provide  amply  for  it,  and 
furnish  it  with  a  sort  of  bouilUe,  of  which  the  qualities  vary  with  the  age  and  sex  of  the  indi- 
vidual for  which  it  ia  intended;  and  at  the  moment  of  the  transformation  of  the  larva  into  a 
nymph,  they  shut  it  into  ils  cell,  closing  it  in  with  a  covering  of  was.  Five  days  after  the  birth 
of  the  larva  of  a  working  bee,  its  nurses  inclose  it  thus  in  its  cell.  It  now  spins  around  its  body 
a  web  of  oilk,  and  at  the  end  of  three  days  changes  into  a  nymph.  Finally,  after  having  remained 
under  this  form  durnig  seven  days  and  a  half,  it  nndergoes  its  last  metamorphosis.  The  males 
do  not  attain  their  perfect  state  before  the  twenty-fii'st  day  from  the  birth  of  the  larva,  while  the 
females  undergo  their  last  metamorphosis  on  the  thirteenth  day.  By  varying  the  food  given  to 
the  laivie,  the  working  bees,  or  nurses,  can  change  them  from  working  bees,  or  neuters,  into 
females  or  queens.  Should  the  queen  bee  be  lost,  the  working  bees  immediately  set  to  work  and 
break  down  several  ordinary  ceils  to  convert  them  into  a  royal  cell.  The  larva  of  one  of  these 
cells  is  now  fed  so  as  to  become  a  queen  bee.  When  a  yonng  queen  bee  has  finished  her  meta- 
morphosis, and  gnawed  through  the  covering  of  the  cell,  a  great  agitation  may  be  observed  in 
the  hive.  On  one  side  may  be  seen  ivorking  bees,  which  strive,  as  it  were,  to  retain  her  in  the 
royal  cell  by  shutting  up  all  access  to  it ;  on  the  other  hand  may  be  seen  the  old  queen  bee 
approaching  to  endeavor  to  destroy  hii  in  which  attempt  she  is  obstructed  by  hosts  of  working 
Ices,  which  endeavor  to  ai-rest  her  progress,  but  make 
1  attack  on  her.  At  last,  as  if  in  a  passion,  she  quits 
tl  e  hive,  and  with  her  the  greater  part  of  the  working 
b  cs  and  males  over  whom  she  presided.  The  young 
bees,  too  feeble  to  leave,  remain  with  the  yonng  queen  bee, 
which  now  becomes  the  sovereign  of  a  new  colony,  oc- 
c  pying  the  seat  of  the  original  one.  The  hive  which 
has  left  with  the  old  queen  remain  together,  and  fonn  a 
new  society,  which,  recommencing  again  all  the  laboi-s  wo 
have  just  described,  furnishes,  after  a  certain  time,  a  second 
swarm,  whose  emigration  is  determined  by  the  same  causes 
as  those  which  give  rise  to  the  first,  A  hive  gives  off 
several  swarms  daring  a  season,  but  the  last  are  always 
feeble.  The  colony  sometimes  breaks  up  on  the  death  of 
the  qaeen  bee,  the  attacks  of  enemies,  or  the  weakness  of 
the  swarm ;  but  the  bees  thus  dispersed  seek  shelter  in 
other  hives,  where  they  are  uniformly  destroyed  by  the  pro- 
^^..^.  „c,.=.  pi-ietors  of  the  hive,  for  no  strange  bee  is  admitted  into  a 

hive  in  which  it  was  not  born.     Sometimes,  also,  a  whole  colony  attacks  another,  and  robs  it  of 
its  stores  of  provisions. 

This  is  a  mere  outline  of  the  more  common  proceedings  of  these  wonderful  creatures.     There 
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are  still  many  other  striking  curiosities  in  their  history.  One  of  tlic  most  wonderful  is,  that  the 
hexagonal  ceils  for  the  honey  are  built  upon  precisely  that  mathematical  angle  which  affords 
the  greatest  amount  of  strength  with  the  least  waste  of  material.  Mathematicians,  after  laborious 
calculations,  have  verified  this  fact ;  ages  ago,  when  the  first  bees  built  their  cells,  the  Great 
Mathematician  instructed  them,  and  instinct,  which  is  a  perpetual  memory,  has  preserved  the 
knowledge  thus  communicated,  amid  the  countless  myriads  of  descendants  in  all  countries  and  all 
climes. 

Another  curious  feet  in  respect  to  these  insects  is,  that  when  a  colony  or  swarm  migrates 

I  from  the  original  hive  to  a  new  situation,  it  is  necessary  first  to 

collect  propolis  with  which  every  chink  and  cranny  in  the  place 

where  they  mean  to  build,  may  be  carefully  stopped  up;   and 

■  secondly,  that  a  quantity  of  wax  be  secreted  by  the  wax-workers 

'  to  form  the  requisite  cells.     The  secretion   of  wax,   it  would 

appear,  goes  on  best  when  the  bees  are  in  a  state  of  repose,  and 

tie  wax-workers  accordingly  suspend  themselves  in  the  interior 

of  the  hive  in  an  extended  cluster  like  a  ciU'tain,  which  is  composed 

of  a  series  of  intertwined  festoons  or  garlands  crossing  each  other 

in  all  directions — the  nppermost  bee  maintaining  its  position  by 

laying  hold  of  the  roof  by  its  fore-legs,  and  the  succeeding  one 

by  laying  hold  of  the  hind-lega  of  the  fii'st,  and  so  on. 

Tlie  sting  of  the  bee  consists  of  an  extensile  sheath  inclosing  two 
needle-shaped  darts  of  extreme  acuteaess;  this  apparatus  is  fur- 
nished with  bai'bs  at  the  point,  so  that  when  it  enters  the  skin,  it 
often  remains,  not  only  rendering  the  wouad  more  painful,  but  being  wrenched  from  the  insect, 
frequently  causes  its  death.  The  sting  is  also  provided  with  an  active  poison,  which  distils  into 
the  wound  and  increases  the  pain.  Sometimes  the  simultaneous  attack  of  a  large  number  of 
bees  upon  a  person,  has  proved  fatal.  The  sting  of  the  females  is  beat,  that  of  the  neuters  is 
straight ;  the  males  have  no  sting.  This  cui-ious  means  of  attack  and  defense  belonging  to 
the  bees  seems  to  he  a  provision  of  nature,  bestowed  upon  them  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  them 
to  preserve  their  delicious  stores  of  honey  from  the  multitude  of  gi'eedy  creatures  always  ready  to 
devour  it.  A  similar  stinging  apparatus  belongs  to  the  humble-bee,  wasp,  hornet,  and  many 
other  honey-nmking  species. 

Most  persons  are  only  acquainted  with  bees  in  their  domesticated  state,  but  in  different  parts 
of  the  world  there  are  many  wild,  bees,  probably  of  different  species,  though  closely  resembling 
the  Apis  mellifica,  in  appearance  and  habits.  In  our  western  country,  there  are  many  swarms  of 
wild  bees,  and  the  hunting  of  them  is  almost  a  profession.  As  the  bee  has  the  faculty  of  flying 
straight  to  its  hive,  from  which  comes  the  familiar  expression  of  a,  bee-line,  the  bee-hnntei's  are 
able  to  discover  the  place  where  the  hive  is  situated  by  taking  notice  of  the  point  to  which 
several  bees  direct  their  flight.  In  a  former  part  of  this  work  we  have  noticed  the  cuckoo  of 
Africa,  said  to  guide  the  natives  of  the  country  to  the  treasures  of  honey  which  they  have  the 
art  of  discovering  in  the  forests ;  but  the  practiced  bee-hunter  needs  no  such  honey-guide. 

The  Humble-Bees,  or  as  tliey  are  often  called  in  this  country,  the  £umlh-Bees,  are  of  many 
species,  but  they  all  resemble  the  common  honey-bee  in  their  habits.  The  Bombus  terreslris  is 
one  of  the  largest  and  commonest  of  European  species.  They  usually  deposit  their  e^s  in  a 
hole  in  the  ground,  which  they  excavate  with  their  jaws,  lining  it  with  moss.  When  the  nest  is 
tolerably  well  peopled,  it  presents  a  mass  of  oval  cocoons  spun  by  the  larva;,  interspei'sed  with 
which  are  numerous  masses  of  an  irregular  but  generally  somewhat  rounded  form,  and  of  a 
brown  color ;  some  of  the  largest  are  about  the  size  of  a  small  walnut.  Each  of  those  masses 
's  composed  of  poUen  mixed  with  honey.  To  these  must  be 
"  regularly  interspersed  with  the  cocoons.  The  transfonn- 
s  arts  and  genei'al  system  of  economy,  are  alike  curious 
and  interesting.     The  American  species  resemble  the  preceding. 

These  species  which  we  have  described  are  called  Social  Bees.     Of  the  n 


incloses  either  eggs  or  larvfe,  and  ii 
added  the  little  honey -pots  which  a 
ations  of  these  insects,  and  their  v, 


other  kinds 
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called  Solitary  Sees  we  can.  mention  only  a  taw  apoeics.  The  Upholsterer  Sees,  of  wliicli  there 
are  several  kinds,  line  their  neats  with  pieees  of  leaf,  whieh  they  cut  as  neatly  as  if  done  with  a 
pair  of  scissors.  One  species  is  called  Osmia  papavei-'s  from  her  selecting  the  scarlet  petals  of 
the  poppy  as  tapestry  for  her  cells  From  these  she  cuts  off  small  pieces  of  in  q\  al  shape,  seizes 
them  between  her  legs,  and  conveys  them  to  the  nest  She  begins  her  noik  at  the  bottom, 
which  she  overIa}swith  three  or  four  lea\  e^  in  fhicLnesi,  ind  the  aides  ha\e  net  er  less  than 
two.  When  she  finds  that  the  piece  &he  has  bi  ought  is  too  large  to  fit  the  place  intended,  she 
cuts  off  what  is  superfluons,  and  canies  away  the  shiedi  By  eutting  the  fresh  petal  of  a  poppy 
with  a  pair  of  sciisors,  we  may  peroene  the  difficulty  ot  keeping  the  piece  free  from  wrmkles 
and  shriveling,  but  the  bee  knows  how  to  "spiead  the  pieces  which  she  uses  as  smooth  as  glass. 
When  she  has  in  this  manner  hung  the  little  chamber  all  around  with  this  "splendid  scarlet 
tapestry,  of  whith  she  is  not  sparing,  but  extends  it  even  beyond  the  entrance,  she  then  fills  it 
with  the  pollen  of  flowers  mited  with  honey  to  the  heiftbt  ot  about  half  in  ini_h  In  this  miga- 
line  of  provisions  for  her  future  progeny  she  lays  her  iggs,  wheie  in  due  time  they  aie  hatched. 

The  Cabdbb-Beeb,  Bombi  muscoram,  are  found  m  open  fields  and  meadows,  uauailj  in  hay- 
ing-time. They  select  tor  their  nest  a  shallow  excavation  in  the  ground,  about  a  foot  in  diame- 
ter, or  if  such  a  one  is  not  to  be  found,  they  make  one  with  prodigions  labor.  This  they  cover 
over  with  a  dome  of  moss,  or  sometimes  with  ■withered  grass.  They  collect  their  materials  by 
pushing  them  along  upon  the  ground,  working  backward  like  the  tumble-bugs.  Frequently  in 
the  spring,  a  single  female  founds  the  colony,  and  by  perseverance  collects  the  mossy  covering  in 
the  way  described ;  later  in  the  season,  when  the  hive  is  populous  and  can  afford  more  hands, 
there  is  an  ingenious  division  of  this  labor.  A  file  of  bees,  to  the  number  sometimes  of  half  a 
dozen,  is  established  from  the  nest  to  the  moss  or  grass  which  they  intend  to  use,  the  heads  of 
all  the  file  of  bees  being  turned  from  the  nest  and  toward  the  material.  The  last  bee  of  the  file 
lays  hold  of  some  of  the  moss  with  her  mandibles,  disentangles  it  from  the  rest,  and  having 
carded  it  with  her  fore-legs  into  a  sort  of  felt  or  small  bundle,  she  pushes  it  under  her  body  to 
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!  next  btc,  who  pas^e^  it  in  tlie  same  mariici  to  tho  next,  and  so  on  till  it  is  brought  to  tlie 
ji  border  of  tho  nest — m  the  same  way  as  ■me  sometimes  see  sugar-loaves  con- 

reyed  from  i  cart  to  a  -vi  arehouse,  by  a  file  of  porters  throwing  ttem  from  one 
'  to  another  Thp  eloiation  of  tho  dome,  -vibicli  la  all  built  from  the  interior, 
i  from  four  to  six  inches  above  the  level  of  the  field.  Beside  the  moss  or 
grass,  they  frequently  employ  coarse  wax  to  form  the  ceiling  of  the  vault,  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  out  rain,  and  preventing  high  winds  from  destroying  it. 
Within  this  retreat  the  e^;8  present  an  appearance  not  very  different  from  that 
of  the  humble-bee,  of  whicJi  we  have  given  an  engraving. 

The  Cuckoo-Eebs,  N'omadce,  elegantly  and  gaily  colored  insects,  save  them- 
sdves  the  trouble  of  nest-maMng  by  laying  their  eggs  in  the  cells  of  their  more 
mdustnous  brothers 
Tl  e  Mason  Bee    O'^mia  of  whieh  there  are  many  kinds,  makes  its  cells  in  spaces  which  it 
•^  11 -111     ii^.rziiwuTr  finds  in  timber  or  walls  of  brick  or  stone, 

1  Til'  T^y  "TTl  The  Cabpentbr-Bee,  Xylocopa,  is  partial  to 
I  Ji  I  ^^^  palings,  and  the  wood-work  of  houses 
hieh  has  become  soft  by  be^ning  to  decay. 
"Wood  actually  decayed,  or  afi'ected  by  dry-rot, 
they  seem  to  reject  as  unfit  for  their  purposes; 
tnt  they  make  no  objeetions  to  any  hole  pre- 
\i  uJy  drilled,  provided  it  be  not  too  large; 
and  like  the  mason-bees,  they  not  infrequently 
take  possession  of  an  old  nest,  a  few  repairs 
bemg  all  that  in  this  case  is  necessary.  "When 
a  npw  nest  is  to  be  eonstnicted,  the  bee  pro- 
ceeds to  chisel  suflieient  space  for  it  out  of  the 
w  ol,  with  her  jaws.  "We  say  Aer,  because  the 
task  111  this  instance,  as  in  most  others  of  solitary 
bees  -md  wasps,  devolves  solely  upon  the  female, 
the  male  taking  no  concern  in  the  aflaiT,  and 
probably  being  altogether  ignorant  that  such 
1  w  rk  is  going  forward.  The  female  carpen- 
ter-bee has  a  severe  task  to  perform,  for  though 
the  wood  may  be  tolerably  soft,  she  can  only  ent 
out  a  very  small  portion  at  a  time.  The  suc- 
cessive parts  which  she  gnaws  off  may  be 
readily  ascertained  by  an  observer,  as  she  carries 
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them  away  from  the  place.  The  patience,  art,  and  industry  displayed  by  this  little  creature  in 
tliAia  escavatiflg  a  touse  for  her  ofFspring,  are  truly  wonderful.  When,  by  dint  of  unremitting 
industry,  she  haa  sunk  a  shaft  of  sufficient  depth,  she  deposits  at  the  bottom  an  egg  and  a  ball 
of  pollen,  and  then,  having  prepared  some  clay,  she  forma  a  partition  above,  at  a  proper  distance, 
and  on  this  deposits  another  egg  and  ball  of  pollen,  making  another  partition  of  clay,  and  so  on 
till  the  shaft  or  tunnel  is  divided  into  six  ov  eight  compartments,  each  with  its  egg  and  pollen 
for  the  future  grub;  the  task  being  at  length  completed,  she  covers  the  external  entrance,  and 
so  blocks  all  safely  in,  leaving  the  rest  to  the  operations  of  nature.  The  wood  is  not  lined  with 
any  material,  but  is  worked  quite  smooth  and  even. 

The  Mining  Bbbs,  Andrcnidm,  bore  pits  in  sunEy  banis,  to  the  depth  of  six  or  eight  inches,  ter- 
minating in  a  little  chamber  aJmost  at  right  angles  with  the  entrance.  Both  the  tubular  pit  and 
chamber  are  very  smooth,  and  iu  the  latter  ia  deposited  an  e^,  with  a  ball  of  pollen  for  the  grub. 


THE  DIPLOrTERA. 

This  term  is  from  the  Greek  diplos,  doubled,  and  plera,  wings,  the  species  of  this  family  having 

the  wings  folded  longitudinally  when  they  are  at  rest.      The  Couuoi«  Wasp,  Vespa  vulgaris. 
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may  bo  taken  as  tlie  typo.  Thia  insect  lives  in  extensive  communities,  inhabiting  a  neat  formed 
in  holes  of  walls,  buildings,  or  the  ground;  the  mass  of  the  community,  as  wo  shall  see  among 
the  ants,  is  composed  of  barren  females,  or  workers.  In  the  wasps  these  are  winged,  so  that 
the  difference  between  them  and  the  queens,  or  fertile  females,  is  Jess  striking  than  among  the  ants. 
But  in  addition  to  these  Social  Wasps  there  is  a  considerable  number  which  are  solitary  in.  their 
habits,  possessing  only  individuals  of  the  two  sexes,  perfect  males  and  perfect  females,  of  iviiicli 
the  latter  form  nests  or  burrows  in  which  they  lay  their  eggs,  after  stocking  them  with  food. 

The  nests  of  the  Social  Wasps  are  formed  of  a  paper-like  mateiial,  prepared  by  the  insects  from 
wool  and  other  vegetable  matters,  which  they  masticato  until  it  acquires  a  pulpy  consistence,  and 
then  apply  it  to  the  building  of  their  nests.  The  outside  usually  consists  of  layers  of  a  rather 
coarser  kind  of  paper,  and  the  interior  of  the  nest  is  occupied  by  a  series  of  transverse  combs, 
composed  of  hexagonal  cells,  with  the  mouths  downward.  The  combs  are  united  by  little  pillars 
formed  of  the  same  material.  In  these  cells  the  eggs  are  laid,  and  the  larva  are  constantly  fed 
with  honey  by  tlio  workers.     A  few  species  even  lay  np  a  store  of  honey  like  the  bees. 

The  societies  of  wasps  are  entirely  destroyed  every  year  at  the  approach  of  cold  weather — only 
the  young  females  surviving  the  winter,  and  these  iu  a  state  of  torpidity ;  when  the  mild  weather  of 
spring  again  calls  them  into  life,  they  immediately  set  about  the  formation  of  a  nest,  in  which 
they  lay  a  few  eggs,  and  attend  to  the  larvai  themselves.  The  first  brood  consists  entirely  of 
workers,  which,  on  reaching  the  perfect  state,  relieve  the  queen  of  all  labor,  and  the  colony  then 
rapidly  increases.  It  is,  however,  composed  entirely  of  workers  until  tlie  end  of  the  summer, 
when  males  and  females  make  their  appearance. 

The  Solitary  Wasps  usually  make  their  nests  of  clay  or  agglutinated  sand,  generally  attaching 
themselves  to  walls  and  palings ;  a  few  also  burrow  in  sandy  ground.  The  nest  consists  of  several 
cells  placed  close  together,  and  each  cell  is  stored  with  a  supply  of  insect  food  for  the  support 
of  the  larvffi. 


The  Hornets  resemble  the  Wisps  in  their  habits,  but  they  are  noted  f  >i  tlicir  'ipitefulness 
and  the  acute  pam  inflicted  by  their  stings.  There  are  many  ■ipecii.s,  some  building  t  nest  of 
paper-like  m  iterials,  ind  attaching  it  to  the  hmb  of  a  tree,  as  is  customary  with  certam  European 
species — the  Vespa  Gallica  tor  instance^and  also  with  the  common  hornet  ot  this  country, 
others  building  their  vespiaries  in  the  hollows  of  logs  and  trees,  whuh  they  enlii^L  to  suit  their 
purpose.  Sometimes  they  build  in  a  thatch  or  in  the  roof  of  a  barn  or  in  hcles  they  find  in 
the  coverings  of  out-honscs. 

THE  FOSSORIA. 

These  are  Bwrrovnng  Symenoplera,  and  are  not  divided  into  three  kinds  like  the  preceding : 
they  are  called  Sawd-Wasps  or  Burkowi  ho -Wasps,  and  excavate  little  burrows  in  mud  or  sand, 
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where  tiey  lay  their  eggs.  Most  of  the  other  hymenoptera  ■which  we  have  noticed,  feed  themselves 
and  their  young  on  honey;  these  are  of  a  more  predaccous  nature.  They  provide  a  supply  of 
food  for  the  larvae,  consisting  of  spiders  and  other  insects  which  they  kill  and  paralyze  with  their 
stings.     GosBe  gives  us  the  following  curions  account  of  them : 

"  We  once  witnessed  with  great  interest  the  efforts  of  one  of  these  Burrowers,  PompUus  viatica, 
to  immure  a  heavy  spider.  A  hole,  about  as  large  as  a  quill,  was  made  in  a  dusty  path  through 
a  field,  around  which  was  the  earth  that  had  heen  dug  out ;  within  a  few  inches  lay  a  large, 
round-bellied,  dushy  spider,  Lyeosa,  motion- 
loss,  which  the  Pompilus  was  trying  to  drag 
to  the  hole;  it  was  up-hill,  however,  and 
was  no  easy  matter.  She  caught  hold  of  one 
of  the  thighs  of  the  spider  with  her  jaws, 
and  with  her  tail  toward  the  hole  began 
to  tug;  but  the  dust  continually  gave  way 
under  her  feet,  and  she  could  not  make  much 
progress.  She  would  tug  for  a  few  seconds, 
then  let  go,  and  run  to  the  hole,  descending 
bead  foremost,  but  immediately  coming  out 
as  she  went  in,  head  downward ;  once,  how- 
ever, she  turned  in  the  hole.  Sometimes, 
by  sudden  exertions,  she  succeeded  in  drag- 
ig  the  spider  a  little  way,  and  once,  as 
!  was  getting  along  finely,  and  had  got 
I  nearly  half  up  the  hi!!,  the  round  spidersud- 
denly  rolled  down,  dragging  the  wasp  com- 
pletely over  in  a  somerset.  At  length  we 
took  pity  on  her,  and  while  she  was  in  the 
hole,  moved  the  spider  to  a  more  favorable  position.  On  coming  out,  she  went  to  the  old  spot, 
but,  finding  no  spider,  seemed  quite  bewildered,  wandering  to  and  fro,  and  now  and  then  tracing 
the  way  to  and  from  the  hole ;  soon,  however,  she  found  the  spider  again,  and  at  lengtli  succeeded 
in  dragging  him  to  the  mouth  of  the  hole.  Previously  to  this,  we  had  observed  her  dig  with 
the  fore-feet  for  a  few  seconds  at  the  mouth  of  the  hole,  as  if  conscious  that  it  needed  enlarging. 
Having  got  the  prey  up  to  the  mouth,  she  descended,  tail  foremost,  and  tried  to  draw  it  down, 
grasping  tbo  thigh  close  to  the  thorax  ;  the  spider  was,  however,  too  large  to  go  in  this  way,  and 
so  she  instantly  let  go,  and  seized  him  by  the  extremity  of  the  abdomen,  where  she  had  not 
touched  him  before,  and  drew  him  down.  Even  thus,  it  was  a  tight  squeeze,  but  at  length  he  dis- 
appeared within  the  hole,  and,  as  the  wasp  did  not  appear  for  some  time,  we  left  the  place.  All 
the  time  she  was  dragging  him  her  wings  were  shot,  but  in  constant  motion,  flirting  up  and 
down. 

"  A  South- American  genua,  Pelopwus,  allied  to  the  preceding,  is  called  the  Dauber,  from  its 
singular  hahit  of  placing  its  nest  of  mud  gainst  the  walls  and  ceiling  in  the  interior  of  the  bouses. 
When  finished,  these  nests  look  like  handfuls  of  clay,  which  have  been  thrown  up  at  random  and 
adhered;  hut  inwardly  they  contain  very  smooth  and  regular  cells,  each  containing  a  grub  and 
a  dozen  or  more  of  spiders.  The  construction  of  these  nests,  which  wo  have  observed  with  great 
minuteness,  is  performed  by  the  Dauber  bringing  little  pellets  of  clay  in  her  mouth,  about  as  large 
as  peas,  one  after  another,  which  she  spreads  and  arranges  with  her  jaws ;  previously  to  closing 
them  up,  she  lays  an  egg  in  the  bottom  of  each,  and  places  over  it,  as  we  have  said,  from  twelve  to 
eighteen  spiders,  not  killed  but  rendered  helpless.  The  grub  spends  its  life  in  this  dark  and 
solitary  prison,  and  when  full  grown,  having  eaten  the  abdomens  of  all  or  nearly  all  the  spiders, 
forms  an  oval  cocoon  of  a  brittle  shelly  substance,  and  goes  into  pupa;  the  perfect  fly  when 
evolved  gnaws  its  way  through  the  mud  walls  with  its  strong  jaws,  and  for  the  first  time  beholds 
the  light." 
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THE    HETEROGTNA. 

This  tribe,  which  includes  the  various  Mnda  of  Ants,  ia  composed  eatirely  of  insects  wiich 
live  in  communities,  consisting  of  three  distinct  kinds  of  individuals — males,  females,  and  neuters. 
The  males  and  females  are  winged,  the  foiiner  during  the  whole,  the  latter  during  a  part  only  of 
their  existence  in  the  perfect  state.  They  make  their  appearance  in  great  numbers  at  a  paitic- 
ular  period  of  the  sranmer,  wton  they  quit  the  nest  in  which  their  preparatory  stipes  have  been 
passed,  and  pair  in  the  air.  Wien  this  has  been  accomplished,  the  males  speedily  die;  the 
females  lose  their  wings  and  crawl  about  upon  the  ground  until  they  fall  in  with  some  neuters, 
which  immediately  seize  upon  them  and  convey  them  to  their  nest.  The  neuters,  which  form 
the  hult  of  the  community,  are  m  leality  females,  in  which,  probably  from  difference  of  food  in  the 
larva  state,  the  sexual  oi^ans  have  remained  undeveloped.  Like  the  perfect  females,  they  are 
fiimished  with  a  sting  It  i^  upon  them  that  the  entire  labor  of  the  society  devolves ;  they 
form  the  nest,  cany  off  the  eggs  when  laid  by  the  female,  and  attend  to  the  larvas,  feeding  them 
with  the  utmost  care 

The  houses  of  ants  cshibit  a  great  di^eisity  of  structiire ;  but  the  larvse  are  never  inclosed  in 
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cells,  as  in  the  social  bees  and  wasps.  The  neat  consists  of  namevous  eharahers,  communicating 
by  winding  passages,  excavated  sometimes  in  the  ground,  sometimes  in  heaps  of  earth,  or  other 
matters  raised  above  the  surfaee,  and,  in  some  cases,  in  the  trunks  of  old  trees.  Some  esotic 
species  build  tteir  nests  on  trees,  walls,  and  the  roofs  of  houses,  composing  them  of  earth  mixed 
with  other  substances,  of  the  escrement  of  animals,  or  of  vegetable  matters.  In  whatever  manner 
the  nest  is  constructed,  however,  the  chambers  in  its  interior  serve  for  the  protection  of  the  larvas 
and  pupse,  which  are  carried  from  chamber  to  chamber  by  the  workers,  so  as  to  insure  their 
exposure  to  the  temperature  best  suited  for  their  development.  Thus  at  night  the  young 
anima,ls  are  carefully  stowed  away  in  the  innermost  chambers  of  the  nest ;  every  aperture  being 
kept  closed,  to  prevent  the  ingress  of  the  cold  night-air.  But  as  soon  as  the  i-ays  of  tJie  morning 
sun  fall  upon  the  surface  of  the  nest,  the  workers  busily  commence  carrying  their  infant  treasures 
to  the  upper  chambers,  where,  close  under  the  roof,  they  may  enjoy  the  genial  wai-mth.  Not 
unfrequently  they  even  place  them  for  a  time  on  the  outside  of  the  nest,  exposed  to  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun.  At  the  approfich  of  night,  or  of  a  shower  of  rain,  the  business  is  reversed; 
every  worker  is  engaged  in  carrying  the  larvje  down  into  the  lower  chambers,  and  in  closing  up 
the  entrances  to  the  nest  against  the  unwholesome  cold  or  moistura 

Although  the  ant  has  been,  from  time  immemorial,  the  type  of  industry  and  providence,  from 
a  general  belief  that  it  laid  up  a  store  of  grain  in  the  summer  season  to  serve  for  its  support 
during  winter,  it  is  eertd.n  that  most  are  decidedly  carnivorous  in  their  habits,  although  they  oft«n 
evince  a  great  predilection  for  saccharine  juices — as  is  well  understood  by  housekeepers— and  the 
aphides  which  yield  the  coveted  honey-dew.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  idea  of  their  prov- 
idence may  have  had  its  rise  from  their  having  been  seen,  as  is  often  the  case,  carrying  the 
cocoons  in  their  mouths.  So  far  are  the  ants  from  deserving  to  he  regarded  as  furnishing  a  model 
of  industry,  that  some  of  them  occasionally  get  tired  of  their  labors,  upon  which  they  go  forth 
to  attack  a  neighboring  community,  and,  having  conquered  them,  make  slaves  of  their  progeny  ; 
they  seize  upon  the  egg&  and  cocoons,  transport  them  to  their  hillock,  and  when  they  are  hatched, 
chaise  them  with  all  the  labors  of  the  community.'  It  has  been  said  that  during  the  winter  the 
ants  imprison  some  aphides,  and  feed  on  the  honey  they  yield;  but  this  is  improbable,  as  auts 
are  torpid  in  winter.  In  some  cases  fierce  battles  between  different  communities  of  anls  take 
place,  in  which  thousands  are  engaged,  manifesting  the  greatest  rage  and  excitement.  After 
one  of  these  conflicts,  the  scene  of  the  fight  is  usually  strewed  with  heads,  legs,  bodies — broken 
and  torn — bearing  no  inconsiderable  resemblance  to  a  human  battle-lield. 

The  observations  of  naturalists  leave  little  doubt  that  these  insects  have  the  power  of 
intercommunication.  This  is  seemingiy  not  effe  ted  by  any  sound,  but  by  tcuching  eaj;h 
other  with  their  heads  or  antennse,  toi  on  this  being  done,  thousands  ■will  crowd  to  the 
point  of  danger.  In  the  obstinate  wars  ■which  one  (,olony  of  ants  ■will  sometimes  carry  on 
against  another,  individual  ants  have  been  seen  thus  to  give  such  signals  as  to  change  the 
route  of  a  whole  army;  and  authors  worthy  ot  ciedit  assure  us  that  mdmdual  ants  have  been 
known  to  quit  the  main  body,  and  lepainng  to  the  hilljck  return  with  stiong  reinforcements. 

The  ants  with  which  we  are  acquainted  in  temperate  climates — though  some  species  are  trouble- 
some—are innocent  in  comparison  with  several  kinds  found  in  tropical  climates.  Sometimes 
they  come  in  swarms  into  the  houses,  from  which  they  speedily  expel  the  inmates,  biting  and 
stinging  severely,  Oae  f  th  p  '  th  Atta  cepkalotes,  inhabits  the  West  Indies  and  is 
called  the  Visiting  Ant, 

THE  ENT   OPHAGA. 

This  term,  from  the  G     k  nd  phago,  to  cat,  signifies  Insect-eaters,  and  is 

applied  to  an  immense  n      b  u         h   h  have  the  constant  habit  of  passing  their  larva 

state  as  parasites  upon      h  ts     Th       a     well  known  under  the  name  of  Ichneumon- 

Flies  and  Cuckoo-Flies.  Insects  of  every  older,  and  in  every  stage  of  their  existence,  are 
subject  to  the  attacks  of  these  creatures.  They  introduce  their  eggs  into  the  bodies  of  their 
victims  by  piercing  them  with  their  long  and  slender  ovipositors.  Minute  size  is  no  protection, 
for  many  species  lay  their  e^;s  even  in  aphides,  cocci,  and  the  larvje  of  other  small  insects.  The 
ichneumons,  with  long  ovipositors,  as  the  European  species,  Ichneumon  manifestator,  seek  the 
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burrows  of  the  wood-boring  insects,  whose  larvsG  they  are  enabled  to  reach  by  means  of  this 
organ.     Each  apeciea  usually  infests  a  particular  species  of  insect ;  and,  singular  as  it  may  appear, 

many  of  these  parasitic  larvae  are 
again  preyed  npon  by  others, 
whose  parents  are  directed  by  an 
unerring  instinct  to  the  selection 
of  the  proper  position  for  the 
nourishment  of  their  offspring. 

Many  of  them,  and  especially 
the  lai^r  species,  only  lay  a  sin- 
gle egg  in  their  victim  ;  but  the 
larTEB  of  many  of  the  smaller 
species  exist  in  familes  of  a  hun- 
dred, or  even  more,  in  the  bodies 
of  caterpillars  and  other  insects. 
The  species  of  Ichneumon-Fly  are 
exceedingly  numerous,  in  most 
parts  of  the  world ;  the  largest  in 
the  United  States  is  the  Pimpla 
lunator,  popularly  called  ZoKff- 
stinger :  the  body  of  this  is  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  and  the  ovipositor  three  inches. 

One  species  of  Cuckoo-Fly,  the  Ckrysis  ignita,  well  known  in  Europe  under  the  name  of  Ruby- 
Tail,  generally  exhibits  a  gem-like  brilhancy  of  color,  the  thorax  being  usually  of  a  fine  metallic 
bittc  or  green,  and  the  abdomen  of  a  most  splendid  ruby  color.  They  are  mostly  of  small  size, 
and  may  be  seen,  in  the  hottest  snnshine  of  summer,  running  about  upon  walls,  paiings,  and 
sand-banks,  in  search  of  the  nests  of  wild  bees  and  other  hymeaopterous  insects,  upon  which 
their  larv£e  are  parasitic.  Mr.  Westwood  observes  that  they  deserve  the  name  of  CucJcoo-Flies 
more  than  any  other  parasitic  insects,  as  it  appears  that  in  most  cases  their  larvse  feed  rather 
upon  the  store  of  foo  1  hi  1  p  tor  tl  e  n  Duri'ibment  of  their  host  than  upon  the  host  itself,  although 
they  doubtless  finish  by  devou  mg  the  nj^htful  inhabitant  of  their  usurped  domicile. 


THE   OALLICOLA. 

This  term,  from  the  Latin  galla,  the  oak-apple,  and  colo,  to  inhabit,  is  applied  to  a  tribe  of 
Insects  which   are  almost  exclusively  vegetable  feeders,  and  includes  the  well-known  Gall-In- 
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SECT,  Cynips  galice  tinctorice.  The  females  of  these  puncture  the  leaves,  buds,  and  other  parts 
of  plants  and  trees,  depositing  an  e^  in  the  mound,  accompanied  probably  by  some  irritating 
fluid,  which  canses  a  diseased  growth  in  the  part,  and  thus  produces  the  excrescences  known  as 
galls.  Within  this  domicile  the  larva  lives,  feeds,  and  attains  its  maturity.  Here  it  also  under- 
goes its  transformations,  and  it  is  not  until  its  arrival  at  the  perfect  state  that  it  cats  its  way  out, 
and  becomes  a  free  denizen  of  the  air. 

The  forms  of  the  galls  vary  according  to  the  plant  on  which  they  are  found,  and  the  species 
of  gall-fly  by  whose  puncture  they  are  caused.  The  oak  is  especially  subject  to  the  attacks  of 
ihese  insects.  The  leaves  are  often  covered  with  small  round  galls,  produced  by  the  Cynips 
quercus-folii,  and  several  other  species  attack  those  organs;  while  the  well-known  oak-apples 
are  produced  by  a  species — Cynips  terminalis — which  deposits  its  eggs  in  the  extremities  of  the 
shoots.  Other  species  of  oais  are  equally  infested  hy  these  creatures,  one  of  which,  noticed 
above,  produces  the  well-known  and  important  galls  of  commerce,  often  called  Mut-Galh, 
and  used  for  maMng  ink  and.  as  a  cliemical  test.  The  Dead  Sea  Apples,  which  have  been 
the  subjects  of  frequent  controversy,  are  also  galls,  produced  by  the  puncture  of  a  small  insect 
described  by  Mr.  Westwood  under  the  name  of  Cynips  inaana.  The  spangles  of  the  oak-leavea 
are  also  produced  in  this  manner.  These  excrescences  usually  contain  only  a  single  larva;  but 
in  some  case  a  lai^o  family  of  grubs  are  concealed  in  a  single  gall.  A  few  species  arc  parasitic 
in  then  habits. 


THE    SEOUKIFERA. 


Under  this 
Flies,  and  the 


Wood-Gnazi}ers,  known  as  Tailed  Was^ 
have  the  ovipositor  i 


of  insects — the  Fkyllophaga,  knoi 


The  females  of  the  former 
the  form  of  a  fine,  sharp 


f  fi    d    wh   h    J  ts    th 


1    tl      1 
th    1      a 


d  f    d      A 


.11   w  th 
g       al 
1   Ite 


iO      1        h  t  1    d  1 
dflpnthl  tilts     Th     p     es 

are  generally  confined  to  certain  kmds  ot  plants, 
to  which,  when  they  are  produced  in  great  num- 
,  they  often  do  immense  mischiefl     Thus 
the  larvie  of  the  Atkalia  centifolia,  known  to 
farmers  as  the  N^igger  or  Black  Caterpillar,  have 
occasionally  done  incredible  damage  to  turnips 
;  and  those  of  another  species,  the 
'  Nemafus  grossulai-im,  are  not  less  destructive  to 
gooseberry-bnshes.     The  larvse  of  other  species 
infest  fruits,  living  and  feeding  in  the  interior, 
and  causing  them  to  fall  off'  while  still  immature. 
They  are  almost  always  furnished  with  pro-legs 
in  addition  to  the  thoraeic  members.     The  C'im- 
bex  ulmi  is  an  American  species,  frequenting  elm-trees. 

In  the  Tailed  Wasps,  Homlails,  or  Wood  Wasps,  also  often  called  Borers  in  this  country, 
the  ovipositor  projects  from  the  abdomen,  and  is  composed  of  serrated  bristles,  with  which  they 
perforate  timber.  On  the  continent  of  Europe  the  Sirex  gigas  often  appears  in  immense  num- 
bers, and  does  great  damage  in  this  way.  The  Pigeon  Trevtex  of  Harris,  Sirex  dnctus,  is  one 
of  the  American  species;  this  sometimes  completely  riddles  the  trunks  of  maples,  button- 
woods,  &c. 
Vol.  H.— V2 
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This  term  is  derived  from  the  Greek  lepis,  a  scale,  find  ptera,  wings,  and  refers  to  the  scales  on 
the  wings  of  moths  and  butterflies,  those  insects  constituting  the  order.  These  must  be  ranked 
among  the  most  elegant  of  the  denizens  of  the  air.  The  delicacy  of  the  forms  of  many  species, 
the  charming  contrast  of  color  often  exhibited  in  their  wings,  and  the  gem-like  biilliancy  of 
others,  must  always  render  tiiem  most  attractive  objects.  "  Moths  and  Buttei-flies,"  says  Professor 
Jaeger,  "  in  comparison  with  the  other  orders  of  insects,  are  well  entitled  to  tbe  rani  of  nobility, 
for  among  them  we  find  no  impudent  beggars  and  spongers,  as  among  tbe  flies;  no  parasites  as 
in  some  of  the  wingless  insects;  no  working  class,  as  among  the  liymenopterous  insects — -beea, 
wasps,  and  gall-flies  ;  no  musicians,  as  among  the  family  of  crickets,  grasshoppers,  katydids,  and 
cicades ;  but  all  of  these  are  aristocratic  idlers,  who,  dressed  with  silver,  and  gold,  and  purple, 
and  ornamented  with  evei^varying  splendor,  have  naught  to  do  but  to  seek  their  own  pleasure, 
and  charm  away  their  brief  existence,  fluttering  from  bough  to  bough,  and  satiating  tbemselves 
with  the  sweet  nectar  of  flowers," 

The  structure  of  tbo  mouth  is  almost  sufficient  to  distinguish  a  Icpidoptcroua  insect  from  one 
belonging  to  any  other  order.  The  suctorial  organ  consists  of  a  spirally-rolled  trunk  attached  to 
the  lower  part  pf  the  front  of  the  head,  and  reposing,  when  coiled  up,  between  the  hairy  palpi. 

The  wings  are  four  in  number,  membraneous,  generally  flat,  furnished  with  branching  nervures. 
They  are  usually  covered  with  minute  scales,  popularly  calhd  fealkers,  which  are,  in  reality,  only  a 
peculiar  form  of  the  hairs  with  which  the  wings  of  most  insects  are  furnished.  They  are  set 
very  close  together,  usually  move  or  less  flattened,  and  laid  over  one  another  in  the  manner  of  tiles 
upon  the  roof  of  a  house.  Their  form  varies  greatly  in  different  species,  and  even  on  difi'erent 
parts  of  the  wings  of  the  same  species.     It  is  entirely  to  these  scales  that  the  beautiful  colors  of 
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these  iBseeta  we  due ;  and  the  metallic  tints  exhibited  by  many  species  are  owing  to  the  pres- 
ence of  ver;'  delicate  stripes  upon  the  scales. 

The  larvie  of  the  Lepidoptera  are  well-known  as  Caterpillars.  These  are  generally  more  or 
leas  cylindrical,  composed  of  thirteen  segments,  of  which  the  anterior  forms  a  horny  head  furnished 
with  jaws  and  antennte,  and  nsually  with  groups  of  simple  eyes.  The  jaws  are  strong  and  well- 
adapted  for  biting  the  fine  vegetable  tiseucs  on  which  the  most  of  them  feed. 

The  duration  of  the  iarva  state  is  very  variable  in  these  insects  j  many  of  them  producing  two 
broods  annually,  while  others  occupy  two  or  tliree  years  in  arriving  at  their  perfect  condition.  In 
their  larva  state  they  are  ojreeedingly  voracious,  often  doing  immense  damage  to  vegetation ; 
most  of  them  accordingly  grow  rapidly,  andslied  their  stina  several  times  before  attaining  maturity. 
When  this  period  has  arrived,  the  caterpillar  seeks  some  sheltered  spot  in  which  to  undergo  its 
change  to  the  pupa  form.  Some  species  select  the  lower  surface  of  leaves  and  branches  for  this 
purpose;  others,  clefts  and  hollows  in  the  bark  of  trees,  walls,  or  palings;  while  others  bury 
themselves  in  the  earth.  Those  which  remain  in  the  air  suspend  themselves  in  various  ways  by 
means  of  their  silky  secretion,  and  some  inclose  themselves  completely  in  a  silky  cocoon.  This 
is  also  done  by  some  of  those  which  conceal  themselves  in  the  earth  ;  but  many  of  these  only  line 
their  oavity  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  silken  thre'wJs  to  keep  its  walla  from  filling  in  upon  them. 
The  pupa  is  entirely  inclosed  in  a  horny  case  in  whi  h  the  position  ot  the  wings  and  limbs  is 
indicated,  externally,  only  by  lines  anl  other  elevations 

In  their  preparatory  stages  the  Lepidoptera  aie  exceeJin^ly  liable  to  be  di^troyed  by  numerous 
species  of  parasitic  insects,  which  lay  their  egg«  in  the  \-\w\  the  latter  still  continues  to  feed, 
and  frequently  even  effects  its  transformation  to  the  pupa  state  without  exhibiting  any  indica- 
tioni  of  the  wotk  of  destruction  which  is  going  m  within  These  parisites,  issisted  by  the  insect- 
ivorous birds,  keep  the  numbers  ot  caterpillars  within  midciate  limits  Without  these  checks 
they  would  soon  destroy  the  fruit  ot  the  labors  of  the  gardener  and  the  husbandman.* 


The  perfect  insect,  on  first  emerging  from  the  pupa  ease,  usually  has  the  wings  soft  and 
crumpled ;  and  it  is  not  until  some  little  time  after  it  has  set  itself  free  from  its  prison  that  its 

*  There  nra  said  to  be  twelve  hundred  speciea  of  lopidopteroua  inaeotein  this  country,  and  the  numbers  of  each  lire 
of  course  beyond  computatioa.  One  female  will  prodnce  three  hundred  eggs  ft  year,  and  if  her  ofispcing  were  to  go 
on  at  that  rate  of  increnae,  in  four  yems  her  progeny  would  be  eight  thouaand  one  hundred  miilions.  The  necessity 
of  powerful  checks  upoQ  soeh  prolific  and  voracious  species  is  obvtons.  The  birds  are  immenae  destroyers  of  cater- 
pillars. A  single  woodpecker  will  destroy  fifty  or  sixty  a  day;  thus  one  million  of  woodpeckers,  daring  the  months 
of  April,  May,  June,  and  July,  will  destroy  sis  billions  annually. 
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wings  booomi)  siifEoietitly  expanded  to  be  available  for  flight.  Many  butterflies,  immediately 
before  taking  their  flight  into  the  air,  eject  a  red  fluid  from  tho  anus,  which,  of  course,  forms  a 
red  spot  ■wherever  it  fells ;  and  this-— when,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  vast  quantities  of  some 
species  of  butterfly  have  simultaneouBly  attained  the  perfect  state,  in  a  particular  district — has  given 
rise  to  the  stories  of  bloody  rain. 

These  insects  are  divided  into  two  great  groups  or  sub-orders,  tho  Mhopalocera  and  Heierocera. 

THE  EIIOPALOCEEA. 
This  name  ia  derived  from  the  Greek  rhopalon,  a  club,  and  keras,  a  born,  and  is  descriptive  of 
the  dub-sbaped  form  of  tlie  antennte  of  tbese  insects — the  Butterflies,  the  most  charming  of  the 
insect  creation.  Tbey  foiTO  only  a  single  tribe,  vfbich,  however,  is  divided  into  numerous  fami- 
lies and  sub-families.  They  are  all  diurnal  in  their  habits,  fluttering  about  from  flower  to  flower 
in  the  hotteat  Bunshine,  and  nearly  all  of  them  carrying  their  winga  upright  ovei  the  r  backs   n 

repose.  It  is  in  hot  1  ates  that  the 
laigest  and  mcst  magn  fi  e  t  species 
abound  Under  the  bum  g  rays  of 
the  tropical  son  bnll  antly  m  tall  c 
speiiBS  Kpoit  like  1  V  ng  gem  and 
eien  those  not  adornel  th  metallic 
tints  ei-hibit  an  ele  a  e  a  d  variety 
of  coloring  nb  h  p  hajs  ot  s  r 
piised  by  any  other  productions  of 
1  aturc  Wc  can  only  notice  a  few 
prominent  species. 

The  Phi  AM  Buttbrflt,  Papilio 
Piiamus  IS  a  native  of  the  Eastern 
\rchipelago,  its  wings  are  fi-om  seven 
to  eight  inches  in  extent,  and  are 
colored  with  rich  green  and  deep 
black.  This  is  one  of  the  most  beau- 
titut  species  of  the  order,  and  living 
m  a  climate  of  perpetual  summer,  and 
T  L     L      1  amid  the  most  gorgeous  of  flowers,  is 

one  of  the  glories  of  nature. 
The  Apollo  Edtterflt  F  Apollo  is  found  in  the  damp  meadows  of  the  high  Alps;  the 
e  whitish,  with  fiie  Vlack  spjts  on  eact  of  the  superior  ones;  on  the  inferior  are  two 
spirUing  eye-like  figures,  bordered  with 
black  It  flies  in  June  and  July,  Thus 
even  wild  mountain  regions,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  florid  tropics,  are  embel- 
lished by  this  beautiful  femily. 

Tlie  Flame  Butterfly,/'. poiia^iW'ua, 
of  Europe,  has  yellow  wings,  tlie  upper 
as  well  as  the  lower  ones  crossed  with 
black  rays,  in  the  form  of  flames.  The 
caterpillar  of  this  species  is  found  on 
plum-trees,  peach-trees,  and  the  like. 

The  Sybil  Bcttbeflt,  P.  Sybilla, 
sometimes  called  the  Mourning  But- 
terfly, is  a  common  European  species, 
flying  in  the  dog-days,  the  upper  part 
of  the  wings  of  a  brownish-black,  with 
a  white  band  across  tte  middle;  beneath  they  are  of  an  ashy-blue,  with  black  spots. 
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The  Galatea  Bu' 


-,  P.  Galatea,  aEurodean  spei 


called  The  Salf-Mourning  Butterjly, 
has  the  wings  slightly  denticulated ; 
they  are  of  3  broivnish -yellow,  with 
the  hase  and  extremities  black,  and 
spotted  with  white. 

There  are  many  other  splendid 
examplca  of  the  beautiful  genus  Pa- 
pilio.     Of  the  genus  Vanessa  the 
Mourn  IN  o-Cloak,  V.  Antiope,  is  a 
celebrated  species,  which  seems  to 
be  found  both  in  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica, Itawingsareof  anangalarform, 
of  a  deep  purple  color,  with  a  large 
yellow  band,  dotted  with  blue  along 
the  edges.     It  inhabits  woods  and 
meadows  during  the  summer ;  the 
caterpillars  are  black  and  thorny, 
and  often  nearly  destroy  the  feline 
Thi,y  may  he  casdv  killed  with  soap-suds. 
elgLS  ot  the  wings  denticulated;  above  they  are  of  a 
reddish  fawn,  with  a  large  eye-spot  on  each ;  those 
on  the  supprior  wings   are   red,  encircled  with 
mingled  hlick  and  yellow;  those  on  the  inferior 
mcs  are  blue,  with  a  black  circle.     It  is  a  splendid 
European   specie*!,    inhabiting  woods,   meadows, 
and  gardens  m  October. 

Though  our  butterflies  do  not  rival  the  more 
magnificent  species  of  tropical  America  and  of 
other  portions  ot  the  torrid  zone,  we  have  many 
vpeoiea  ot  exceeding  beauty.     The  Tkoilus  But- 
",  Papiho  Troitif;  is  a  superb  insect,  the 
Viinijs  denticulated,  black,  spotted  with  yellow, 
and  terminated  bj    a  swallow-tail.     It  lives  on 
the  Northern  State-i,  common  in  the  Southern,  and  in 
the  West   Indies.      The 
Phils  K  OS,  P.  Philenor, 
V  smaller  than  the  pre- 
ceding, but  resembles  it ; 
found    in    the    Southern 
States.  The  Papilio  Tur- 
nus  is  a  largo  and  hand- 


the  northern  and  middle 
states.  Of  thegcnus  Va- 
nessa we  have  the  Ad- 
miral, F.j4(ofo»(a,  which 
has  black  velvet-like  fore- 
wings,  marked  with  sear- 
let  and  white,  and  black 
hind-wings:  the  Thistle 
BtiTTearLY,  V.  cardui, 
found  in  Europe  as  well 
as   America,  and    called 
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'-,  marked  behind  the  wings 


there  the  Painted  Lady:  the  Golden  C.  Ttw. 
■with  a  golden  C ;  and  many  others. 

The  Ekrbkicb,  Damtus  Berenice,  has  dark  red  wings,  with  blact  rims  and  a  black  border, 
with  two  rows  of  white  spots.     It  feeds  on  the  poisonous  leaves  of  the  different  kinds  of  niilk- 

The  iDALii,  Argynnin  Idalia,  has  the  fore-wings  red,  with  black  marks,  and  the  hind-wings 
bluish-black  on  the  upper  aides ;  the  under  sides  of  all  the  wings  are  covered  with  silvery  spots. 

Of  the  smaDer  butterflies,  some  of  which  are  beautifully  colored,  there  are  almost  innumer- 
able species.  Among  them  is  the  Little  Yellow  Buttbbflt,  Colias  PhUodice,  which  we  often 
see  in  the  late  summer  and  early  autamn  months  flying  over  the  meadows,  and  gathering  in 
flocks  in  wet  places  in  the  highways.  There  are  several  species  of  Cohas,  all  of  which  are  more 
or  less  of  a  bright  yellow  color. 

THE  HETEEOOERA. 


This  term  is  irom  the  Greek  heUros,  ve 
forms  of  the  antennse  of  the  species  of  tt 
Moths,  and  are  mostly  either  crepuscular 
They  include  numerous  tribes,  some  of  which 


us,  and  keras,  a  horn,  and  refers  to  the  diversified 
extensive  and  interesting  group.     They  are  called 
nocturnal  in  their  habils,  though  many  fly  by  day. 
shall  briefly  notice. 


THE    SPHIKGINA. 

Of  this  tribe  there  are  many  species :  they  have  the  antennae  thickened  in  the  middle  or  to- 
ward the  end,  but  terminate  in  an  acute  point.  They  are  generally  prismatic  in  their  form ;  the 
wings  are  long  and  narrow,  but  firm,  and  adapted  for  powerftil  flight ;  the  trunk  is  almost  always 
well  developed,  sometimes  longer  than  the  body.  The  name  of  Sphinx,  applied  to  the  typical 
genus  of  these  insects,  is  derived  Irom  the  habit  of  the  larvje  of  sitting  with  the  head  and  fore- 
part of  the  body  raised  in  an  attitude  which,  to  a  fanciful  imagination,  bears  some  resombianco 
to  the  Sphinx  of  the  ancients.  Most  of  these  insects  fly  in  the  twilight ;  but  some  are  to  be  found 
hovering  over  flowers  in  the  brightest  sunshine,  extracting  the  nectar  by  means  of  their  long  tranks. 
They  are  generally  of  considerable  size ;  the  most  remarkable  sped.es  is  the  Death's-Hbad  Moth, 
Acherontia  Airi^s,  a  large  kind,  variegated  with  dark  brown  and  yellow,  bearing  upon  the  back 
of  the  thorax  a  deep  orange  mark,  presenting  no  inconsiderable  reseinblance  to  the  front  of  a  hu- 
man skull.  Hence  this  insect  has  been  regarded  as  ominous  of  pestilence — a  feeling  probably 
not  diminished  by  its  power  of  emitting  a  plaintive  squeak  when  disturbed.  The  larva  is  very 
partial  to  the  potato-plant,  and  the  papas  are  often  turned  up  in  digging  potato-grounds.  The 
moth,  which  has  a  very  short  trunk,  is  a  great  enemy  to  bees,  invading  their  hive  and  feeding 
upon  their  honey.     It  is  supposed  to  fiighten  the  bees  by  the  squeaking  noise  above  ri 
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well  armed,  they  never  appear  to  attack 
the  intruder.  This  species  is  com- 
mon in  Europe. 

The  Lime-Treb  Sphinx,  Sphinx 
tilim  has  the  wings  denticulated  and 
angulir  it  I'l  nocturnal  an  1  flies 
ht.  vlj  It  IS  common  upon  elms 
1  01  e  hestnuta  aad  especially  limes 
1  p  e  the  eaterpiUais  of  the  species 

A  conaideiable  group  of  insects 

bplon^ing  to  this  tnbe  have  tiins 

paient  wmj^s      Among  them  la  the 

^   Humming  biru  Moth     Sei.ia  pHas 

jwi    often  seen  at    e\ening  in  our 

,  J.     gardens  during  the  months  of  June 

jT       an  A  Jul^   h  \erm    hke  a  humming 

bill     VI  the  floweis  anl  sickng 

their  nectir  with  its  long  tube 


THE    PSrCHID^. 

□i!y  of  small  moths,  the  larvje  of  which  form  portable  cases  for  tlicjr  protection,  in 
w?i''h  they  nnlergo  their  transformations. 

IHB    EOMBYCIKA. 

Tl  s  n  1  les  some  of  the  largest  species 
t  the  order  and  among  them  the  Silk- 
worm Moth  Bomhyx  Jiwri.  This  import- 
int  nse  t  s  anative  of  the  north  of  China; 
■in  1  a  (T  t  p  t  on  of  the  supplies  of  silk 
to  En  ope  and  America  are  still  deiived 
f  n  that  c  nntry.  It  was  introduced  into 
the  south  of  Eu  ope  in  the  sixth  century  of 
the  Chr  st  a  e  a,  when  some  of  the  eggs 
we  e  brought  to  Constantinople,  whence 
the  B  ets  have  gradually  spread  into  Italy 
and  Fran  e —  n  both  which  countries  the- 
ult  vat  on  ot  the  silk-worm  is  an  import- 
ant bran  h  of  ndnstry.  When  the  insect 
13  full  grown  it  quits  its  food,  and  betakes 
itself  to  some  convenicBt  sj  t  where  at  sp  n  ng  a  few  ti  reads  n  various  directions,  it  sus- 
pends itself  in  the  midst  of  thom  ;  and  by  continually  twistmg  its  body,  it  gradually  envelops 
itself  in  a  thick  silken  cocoon.  By  reeling  this  carefully  off,  a  delicate  unbroken  thread,  some- 
times exceeding  one  thousand  one  hundred  feet  in  length,  is  obt^ned.  The  silk-worm  is  usaally 
fed  upon  the  white  mulberry,  Morus  multicaulU,  though  it  will  eat  lettuce  and  the  leaves  of  the 
maple,  oak,  pear,  and  apple-tree  They  are  easily  cultivated,  and  the  raising  of  silk  received  a 
great  deal  of  attention  in  this  country  a  few  years  ago.  But  labor  is  so  much  cheaper  in  China, 
Italy,  France,  and  other  countries,  that  silk  can  be  produced  there  at  less  cost  than  in  the  United 
States.  This  pursuit  is,  therefore,  nearly  abandoned.  The  value  of  all  the  silk  prodaced  annually 
throughout  the  world  amounts  to  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 

The  Aerindt  Silk- Worm  of  India,  B.  Cynthia,  furnishes  a  silk  which  is  said  to  possess  aston- 
ishing durability.     The  caterpillar  feeds  upon  the  ca3to>oil  plant,  and  has  recently  been  introduced 
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into  the   soiitli   of  EiiTopo,  and  into   the  French  possessions   m  the   north  of  Afiica,  with  everj 
probability  of  success      Several  other  species  of  these  insects  fnrni-li  '^ill- 


Among  the  lai^r  and  more  splendid  motha  of  our  own  countiy  ja  the  Luna  Moth,  or  Gkebn 
Emperor  Moth,  Attacus  luna,  a  large  ind  beautiful  speeiei,  common  in  the  Northern  United 
States.     The  wings,  which  are  drawn  out  into  what  appears  like  a  long  tail,  are  of  a  light 
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yellowiaii'green  color,  marked  with  oyo-spoU  near  the  middle.  The  expanse  of  the  winga  is  four 
inches.  The  caterpillar  lives  on  walnut-trees,  and  spina  a  cocoon  of  which  silk  might  be  made. 
Many  of  these  cocoons  may  be  picked  up  on  the  ground,  in  autumn  or  spring,  beneath  the  trees 

frequented  by  these  insects. 

The  Corn  Emperor  Moth,  Saiumia 
maia,  is  reddish-yellow  above,  and  has 
three  and  a  half  inches  expanse  of  wing, 
rhe  Pale  Emperor  Moth,  Or^yia  leu- 
ost  ffitia,  is  a  small  species  handsomely 
a  elated. 

Tl  e  pBOMBTHBue  Moth,  Attacus  Pro- 

tu.ll     s,  is  of  a  deep  smoky  brown,  its 

expa  ded  wings  measuring  four  inches ; 

the  eggs  are  deposited  in  chisters,  often 

on   the   lilac-bush,  where   the  cocoons, 

h  ch  are    an   inch  long,  may  he  ob- 

ser  ed  attached  longitudinally  to  a  leaf, 

m  a  manner  to  be  protected  by  it. 

The  Polyphemus  Moth,  A.  Poh/pke- 

as    s  of  a  dull  ochre  color,  somewhat 

clouded  with  black ;  the  wings  are  oiiia- 

mented  with  an  eye-like  spot,  and  have 

an  e  panse  of  sis  inches.     The  cater- 

p  IKi  nhabits  the  oak  and  elm,  and  may 

be  found  in  August  and  September. 

The  Cecropia  Moth,  A,  Cccropia.,  is 

of  a  dusky  reddish-brown ;    the  wings 

pand  six  inches,  and  are  handsomely 

ar  ^ated.     The  caterpillar  is  of  a  light 

^reen  color  and  b  found  on  various  fruit- 

The  Kegal  Walnut  Moth,  Cerato- 
campa  regalis,  is  one  of  the  largest  and 
finest  of  our  moths ;  the  wings  are  olive- 
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ind  a  Lalf  inctcs.  The  caterpillar  is  four  or  five  inches  long, 
lue,  and  feeding  on 
Among  the  great  variety  of  other  insects  of  this  kind,  common  in  our  country,  we  must  not  omit 
to  mention  tlie  destructive  Tent  Catbrpij-lab,  Clisiocampa  Americana,  of  which  tie  moth  is  a  small 
reddish-brown  insect,  flying  in  at  the  windows,  and  burning  its  wings  in  the  lamp,  at  night ;  it 
comes  to  maturity  in  June,  at  which  time  it  hreaks  up  its  encampment  and  seeks  some  crevice 
in  which  to  make  its  cocoon.  The  eggs  deposited  in  rays  around  the  twigs  of  the  trees,  are 
hatched  in  April  or  filay,  when  the  insects  spin  from  their  mouths  a  large  tent-like  or  spider-like 
web,  into  which  they  retire  at  midday  and  at  nights  They  are  among  the  most  destructive  of 
insects  to  the  fruit-trees,  and  though  the  birds  destroy  great  numbers  of  them,  they  need  the 
extii-pating  exertions  of  farmers  and  gardeners.  The  Fokbst  Tbnt-Catbepillar,  C.  sylvatica, 
inhabits  the  oak  and  walnut  and  some  other  trees,  and  often  does  extensive  damage. 

Among  the  European  species  one  of  the  most  remarkable  is  the  Oak-lappbt  Moth,  Gastropacha 
querci/oUa,  in  which  the  under  wings  project  on  each  side  of  the  upper  ones  when  the  insect  is 
at  rest,  giving  it  a  very  singular  aspect,  not  unlike  a  bunch  of  dead  leaves,  the  insect  itself  being 
ot  1  brown  color  It  is  sometimes  called  the  Dead-Leaf  Insect.  Its  mode  of  life  in  the  larva  state 
is  not  less  CErious.  The  larvae  live  in  a 
large  community  within  a  silken  nest,  which 
they  weive  foi  themselves ;  and  on  leaving 
it  m  search  of  food,  they  form  a  regular 
pioct,ssion  one  taking  the  lead,  followed  by 
a  certam  number;  then  come  two  abreast, 
thiee,  and  so  on,  until  they  sometimes 
march  m  ranks  of  ten  or  more. 

The  followmg  precise  account  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  these  insects  is  very  curious : 
'  If  yoa  walk  through  the  woods  toward 
the  close  ot  a  fine  day  in  June,  you  will  be 
able  to  see  the  turious  spectacle  of  the  evo- 
lutions made  hj   caterpillars  after  sunset. 
Look  closely  upon  the  opening  at  the  upper 
p  irt  ot  the  nest  and  you  will  see  one  catei^ 
d  second  immediately  follows,  a  third 
follontng  the  second,  and  after 
tht.'te  Lome  two  which  touch  each 
othLi  and  the  one  that  precedes 
thtm,  these  are  followed  bythree! 
the  n  comes  a  row  of  four,  then  a 
rtn  of  five,  then  a  row  of  six,  all 
rt  these  following  with  precision 
the    movements    of    the    leader- 
From    this    circumstance    is    de- 
rived their  name  of  Processionary 
Ca     p  II  If  the  guide  stops  a 

mom  nt  all  fh  followers  halt ;  if 
he  ntmu  s  the  route,  they  all 
hast  n  att  h  ;  if  he  makes  a 
e  u  t  th  y  al!  make  the  circuit 
al  Sh  Id  tl  ey  find  a  branch 
of  f  h  el  aves,  they  immo- 
d  t  ly  p  p  to  feast  upon  it ; 
the  a  kg  p  d  themselves  upon 
branch  escapes  their  depredations. 


it,  each  one  touching  his  neighbor  so  that  not  i  pirt 
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The  repast  finislied,  they  return  toward  the  nest,  one  commencing  the  nioveraont,  and  the  others 
taking  up  the  line  of  march.  In  this  maimer  they  reach  their  habitation  precisely  in  the  order 
in  which  they  left  it." 

The  larvaa  of  several  allied  species  have  the  same  singular  habit  as  the  preceding. 

The  Goat  Moth,  Cosms  Ugniperda,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  British  lepidoptera,  also  he- 
longs  to  this  tribe ;  the  larva  feeds  upon  the  wood  of  willows,  to  which  it  often  does  immense 
dmage. 

The  ZiGZAo,  Bombyx  dispar,  has  a  short  trunk  or  tube,  not  suited  for  suction  ;  the  male  is 
much  smaller  than  the  female ;  his  superior  wings  being  brown  with  black  zigzag  figures.  The 
female  is  whitish  with  black  spots  on  her  wings,  Tliis  is  a  European  species  which  sometimes 
does  immense  damage  to  the  fruit-trees.  If  handled,  it  causes  intense  iteliing  to  the  hands  and 
fingers. 

THE   NOCTCriNA, 

This  tribe  includes  a  great  number  of  moths  of  middling  or  latge  size,  generally  of  dull  colors, 
and  strictly  nocturnal  in  their  habits.  The  antenuEe  are  generally  bristle-like,  a  little  longer  than 
the  head  and  thorax ;  the  wings  large,  the  anterior  pair  longer  bat  narrower  than  the  posterior, 
which  are  slightly  folded  in  repose.  The  caterpillars  are  generally  naked,  aud  furnished  with 
sixteen  feet.     The  pupje  are  usually  inclosed  in  a  loose  cocoon. 

A  few  exceptions  to  the  usnal  somber  coloring  of  the  insects  of  this  tribe  are  to  be  met  with, 
principally  in  species  which  are  moer  diurnal  in  their  habits  than  the  rest.  The  Caiocalce  and 
Triphwnce  are  distingnished  by  the  bright  red  and  orange  color  of  tlieir  posterior  wings,  and  the 
PlusitB,  which  often  fly  in  the  bright  daylight,  have  the  anterior  wings  adorned  with  metallic 
tints  and  markings. 

THE    GEOMETRINA. 

In  these  the  wings  are  large  and  broad  and  the  body  slender.  The  name  of  the  group  is 
derived  from  the  structure  and  habits 
of  the  caterpillars,  which  are  popularly 
known  under  the  various  titles  of  Loop- 
ers.  Measurers,  Spanworm$,  and  Tailon. 
In  progression  tbey  hold  by  their  tho- 
.  raoic  feet,  bring  the  hinder  extremities 
close  to  these,  bending  their  bodies  into 
a  loop,  adhering  by  the  pro-legs,  and 
then  again  extending  the  fore  part  of 
tho  body  for  a  fresh  step.  In  this  man- 
ner they  proceed,  apparently  measuring 
the  ground  over  which  they  travel, 
whence  they  have  received  the  names 
above  as  well  as  that  of  Geometricians. 
Many  of  them  present  a  close  lesem- 
blance,  in  color  and  testure,  to  a  piece 
TUE  FiDOMA  rLuwjsTaKii,  ^^  ^^^  ^^.^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^.^j^^  advantogc  of 

this  to  deceive  their  enemies,  adhering  often  for  hours  to  one  spot  by  their  pro-legs,  with  the 
remainder  of  the  body  stretched  out  in  a  straight  lino.  One  species,  the  European  Fidonia 
Flumistaria,  is  distinguished  by  curious  feathery  antennso. 

The  cateipillars  of  these  insects  are  also  very  injurious  to  fruit-trees;  those  of  the  European 
Magpie  Moth,  Abraxas  grossvJariata,  which  inhabit  gooseberry  bushe.s,  often  strip  them  entirely 
of  tlieir  foliage. 

The  AuERioAif  GANKBn-WoBM  Moth,  Anisopieryx  pomelaria,  belongs  to  this  abundant  and 
prolific  tribe.  The  caterpillars  are  usually  hatched  from  their  eggs  in  the  spring  ;  when  grown 
they  are  about  an  inch  long,  and  of  various  colors.  They  attack  apple-trees,  and  sometimes 
sti-ip  whole  orchards  of  their  foHage ;  they  also  devour  the  leaves,  buds,  and  blossoms  of  plui 
clierry,  and  other  fniit-treos,  and  also 
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poplars,  limes, 


■,  Hibernia  tili 
eiital  trees,  an( 


often  very  destructiv 

THE  PYRALIDINA. 


In  these  the  wings  are  triangular  and  elongated ;  the  legs  very  short.  The  caterpillars  live  on 
leaves ;  those  of  the  Fyralis  vitis  arc  very  destructive  to  gi-ape-vines,  and  also  to  orchards ;  the 
F.faTinaiis  lives  upon  meal,  and  the  Aglossa  pinguinalis  on  butter,  grease,  and  similar  suhstancea. 

THE  TORTRICINA. 

The  larvie  of  this  tribe  possess  sixteen  feet,  and  live  on  the  leaves  of  trees  and  plants,  which 
they  roll  up  in  a  sort  of  tube,  wittin  which  they  feed  and  undergo  their  metamorphosis.  Hence 
they  are  called  Leof-Rollers.     Tliey  are  often  injurious  to  orchards. 

TBE   TIHEINA. 

This  tribe  includes  a  multitude  of  minut*  insects,  often  of  elegant  forms  and  beautiful  colors. 
They  inhabit  the  most  various  situations;  moat  of  them  either  shelter  themselves  within  the 
substance  upon  which  they  are  feeding,  or  form  theroselves  little  cases,  which  they  caiTy  about 
with  them.  The  majority  feed  upon  green  vegetable  matter;  many  of  these  mine  in  the  leaves 
and  stems  of  plants,  while  others  live  upon  the  surface  in  small  cases  neatly  made  of  a  little  piece 
of  leaf.  The  most  destructive  species  are  those  which  live  upon  dry  animal  and  vegetable  mat- 
ter, among  which  the  well-known  Cloth  or  Carpet  Moths,  Tinea  tapetzella,  and  the  Cobh- 
MoTH,  T,  r/ranella,  which  attacks  com  in  granai'ies,  are  the  most  jioted.  Two  species  of  Oalleria 
live  in  bee-hives,  to  which  they  often  do  gi 
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liffed  Flies,  and  includes  a  larger  number  of 
s].  ec  es  th  n  anj  other  order  of  nsects 
In  these  tl  e  head  s  generally  of  on 
siJeral  le  s  zf  a  d  a  fu  n  shed  v  th  a 
pair  f  la  ge  CO  npriK  ed  eye  vl  ch 
occ  p  nei  ly  ts  vh  le  s  rface  The 
legs  are  well  developed  th  tar  com 
posed  of  fi  e  J  ts  t  nate  I  by  a 
pa    of  1     s    tl  e  ibdo     nal  r  ngs  are 

The  ki  'e  of  the  Diptera  are  foot- 
less grul  s  or  maggots,  sometimes  des- 
titite  of  a  distinct  head;  in  some 
cases  on  reaching  maturity  they  cast 
then  stms  and  are  changed  to  free, 
qui  scent  p  pic ;  while  in  many  spe- 
cies this  tiansformation  takes  place 
V  thin  tl  e  ikiu  of  the  larva,  which 
then  hardens  and  forma  a  case  for  the 

b  1  V  d  d  1  to  numerous  tribes  and  families ; 

n=i     uou     f   ci 


THE    CULICID^. 

In  the  family  of  the  OuUcidce,  or  Gnats,  which  include  several  pre-eminently  bloodthirsty  spe- 
cies, the  proboscis  is  especially  suited  for  their  worlc  of  torment.  It  is  often  half  the  length 
of  the  insect,  slender,  slightly  thickened  at  the  tip,  and  incloses  six  long,  shaq)  bristles.  These 
insects,  their  curious  dances,  and  the  very  disagreeable  effects  of  their  bite,  must  be  well  known 
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re  very  nearly  allied,  to  the  gnats,  are  still 
greater  pests.  In  some  parts  of  America, 
and  ill  India,  tlie  inliabi  tants  are  compelled 
to  protect  themselves  when  asleep,  \>y 
means  of  fine  gauze  curtains,  from  the 
attaclts  of  these  bloodthirsty  little  crea- 

'^        The  female  of  the  Common  Ghat,  Cu- 

■^  lex  pipiens,  lays  her  e^;s,  two  hundred 

to  three  hundred  in  a  year,  one  by  one 

in  the  water;  these  are  joined  together, 

and  form  a  little  raft,  which  floats   on 

the  surface.     They  are  hatched  in  three 

days,  and  in  fifteen  days  the  larvas  have 

reached  maturity.     They  still  inhabit  the 

water,  and  are  very  active ;  when  about 

to    assume  the   imago   state,    the   skin 

which  covered  the  pupa  being  loosened 

from  the  animal  within,  and  the   space 

it  floats  upon  the  surface  of  the  water ;  the  gnat  breaks 

throHgh  the  upper  part,  and  stands  on  the  skin 

it  has  quitted,  and  which  now  serves  as  a  little 

boat,  upon  which  it  floats  until  it  has  attMned 

strength  to  fly.     There  are  many  species  of  gnats, 

of  which  are  harmless ;  others  are  not  only 

troublesome  to  man,  hut  to  cattle,  beasts,  and 

birds,  sucking  their  blood,  and  causing  the  most 

iiTitating  pains  and  itohings  in  the  akin.     The 

mosquitoa,  of  which  there  are  several  species,  arc 

hatched  in  nearly  the  same  manner  as  the  gnats. 

TDE   T1P0L1DJ5. 

These  have  the    proboscis  short,  terminated 

by  a  pair  of  fleshy  lips,  inclosing  two  bristles. 

The   Mbadow-Tipulb    of  Europe,    Tipula  ole- 

lommon  in  the  blades  of  grass.     The 

Tipulcs,   or  Daddy  Long-Leos,   are 

well-known    examples    of   this    family.      Their 

larva*  live  in  moist  ground,  and  often  do  great 

mischief  by  eating  the  roots  of  grass  in  mead- 

The  Hes81an-Flt,  Cecidomyia  destructor, 

noted  for  its  ravages  among  the  wheat  crops  of 

country.     Its  laiTte  attack  the  stems  of  the 

plants  near  the  ground,  while  those  of  the  Whbat- 

Flt,  C  tritici,  feed  on  the  flowers,  and  render- 

them  abortive.     The  rav^es  of  these  insect^ 

at  particular  seasons,  have  often   caused'  diatb~ 

Age  to  the  amount  of  millions  of  dollars  in  a. 

single  year. 


The  Ox-Fly,  (Estrus  bovis, 


This  family  includes  the  Qad-Flies  and  Breeat- 
or    Bot   Flies,  so    troublesome   to    caitle'  aaifi 
three-fourths  of  an  incli  long,  and  lays  its  eggs  in  the- 
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1  of  young  cattle,  prodi 


reddish-brown  superiorly,  i 


I  swelling  which,  suppurates  and  forms  a  purulent  humor,  on 
which  the  larvis  feed.  The  Shbkp-Fly, 
(Estrus  avis,  is  less  than  half  an  inch  long; 
it  deposits  its  egg  in  the  nostrils  of  the  sheep ; 
the  larvse  ascend  to  the  cavity  of  the  fore- 
head, where  they  remain  for  the  season, 
often  producing  vertigo  in  tlieir  victims. 

The  Brbbze-Flt,  or  Bot-Flv,  (Estrui 
equi,  is  distinguished  from  the  other  species 
by  the  smoothness  of  the  thorax,  and  by 
!  eyes  in  both  sexes  being  equidistant 
from  each  other ;  it  is  not  quite  half  an  inch 
u  length,  with  gauze-liko  yellow  and  brown 
'  wings;  its  chest  is  of  a  rusty  color,  approach- 
ing to  a  brown  hue  on  the  sides,  and  with 
a  yellow  tinge  posteriorly ;  its  belly  is  of  a 
a  dirty  gray  beneath,  with  its  extremity  almost  black.  Tlie  whole 
insect  is  thickly  covered  with  down.  In  the  latter  part  of 
the  summei  the  imjieg  ated  female,  is  seen  lery  busy  about 
hor'.es  beini>  now  pitpaicd  to  deposit  her  ejBts  She  ap 
[r  iche'!  the  horse,  •selei.ts  some  part  whioh  h  cm  reich 
nth  his  tongue  and  whii'h  he  la  m  the  freque  t  Iiabit  tf 
li  king  ihe  b'Uancef.  herself  for  a  mjme  t  and  then  snd 
lenl^  darting  down  dip  "iiti  an  egg  tn  one  of  the  h'^ira 
which  -t  Iheres  by  i  glutin  us  substance  that  surrounds  it 
I  bhe  continues  her  lal-oi  with  wonderful  perscveianie  vmtil 
s  parted  with  fifty  or  a  hundred  eggs  and  then  h-jvmg 
exiiiustod  herself  she  slowly  flies  awiy  or  drop*  at  onci, 
5  and  die's  These  eg^  taken  into  the  stomaih  of  th  horse 
f  are  hatilel  the  laria,  being  an  inch  long  These  pass 
through  the  whole  length  ot  the  intestines  and  ire  voided 
dig  into  the  earth  enter  into  the  pupa  state  and  after  h  ing 
dormant  for  a  time,  l"urst  from  their  pnson  mount  on  their  wings  ai  d  seek  th  u  mates  Of 
the  Horsc-Fly,  genus  Tila^  ii  wo  ha^e  thiee  noted  "peoRs  tlie  Black,  Belted  and  Lt  lei  witl 
others,  smaller  and  less  nrtoiiois 

THE  MUSCIDJ; 
This  family  includes  an  immense  number  of  insects,  twelve  hundred  species  having  been,  it 
is  said,  described  by  a  naturalist  in  Europe.  Of  these  the  Common  IIousb-Fly,  Musca  domestica, 
furnishes  a  familiar  example.  In  the  larva  condition,  some  of  them  live  in  dung ;  some,  as  the 
Flbsh-Fly,  M.  vomil<yria,  often  called  Meat-Fly,  feed  upon  animal  substances.  The  Cheese- 
HoppHH,  Piophila  casei,  makes  considerable  leaps  by  bending  its  body  into  a  loop  and  then 
suddenly  straightening  it.  ilany  of  these  larvie,  which  feed  upon  animal  substances  in  a  state 
of  decomposition,  must  be  inclnded  among  our  greatest  benefactors,  as,  by  removing  in  a  short 
space  of  time,  matters  which,  if  left,  would  corrupt  and  fill  the  atmosphere  with  noxious  vapors, 
they  prevent  all  the  ill  effects  which  these  effluvia  arc  known  to  produce  upon  animal  life.  So 
rapidly  do  they  perform  this  business,  that  Linnseus  calculated  that  the  progeny  of  three  Flesh- 
Fliea  would  devour  the  carcass  of  a  horse  almost  as  quickly  as  a  lion. 

The  larvEe  are  soft  footless  grubs,  frequently  destitute  of  any  distinct  head.  They  are  generally 
produced  from  eggs  laid  by  the  parent  in  the  midst  of  substances  suited  to  their  nourishment 
The  habits  of  the  perfect  insects  are  various ;  many  attack  men  and  animals  and  seek  their 
blood ;  some  live  on  the  juices  of  flowers ;  some  inhabit  filthy  water  and  other  foul  liqiuds ;  they 
are  endowed  with  a  telescopic  tail,  through  which  they  breathe  by  putting  it  to  the  surface  while 
they  are  immersed  in  the  water. 


with  the  excrement.     They  n 
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THE    HIPPOBOSCItlJE. 

These  include  the  Forest  Flies,  whiiih  attack  various  animals  and  suck  their  blood,  producing 
the  greatest  irritation.  The  Sippoboaca  equina  is  exceedingly  troublesome  to  horses  :  the 
Ni/cteribiidie  confine  their  depredations  to  bats.  Some  species  infest  young  birds  and  nearly 
drive  them  to  distraction. 

08DER  6.    APHANIPTERA. 

This  includes  the  Fleas,  which,  despite  their  minuteness,  have  made  themselves  a  name  in  the 
world.  The  arterial  covei'ing  is  a  horny  compound  of  very  distinct  seg- 
ments; the  wings  are  four,  but  nearly  rudimentary;  the  suctional  organs 
consist  of  a  pair  of  fine,  serrated,  sword-shaped  mandibles,  provided  with  a 
'  sharp,  needle-like  spear  for  penetrating  the  skin  of  the  victim.  The  larva 
of  the  CoMUOK  Flba,  Pulex  irrilans,  is  a  long  footless  grab,  with  a  homy 
head  ;  it  is  hatched  from  eggs  laid  by  the  female,  generally  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  animal  matter.  Tiie  larvEe  are  active,  and  when  they  attach  themselves  to  dogs  or  other 
animals  they  twist  about  among  the  hairs  or  feathers,  feeding  upon  minute  particles  of  animal 
matter.  In  about  twelve  days  ihey  are  full  grown.  They  then  inclose  themselves  in  a  silky 
cocoon,  and  pass  to  the  pupa  state.  In  this  condition  the  insect  is  quiescent,  inclosed  in  a  skin 
which  fits  over  all  parts  of  the  body.  The  perfect  insect  emerges  in  about  a  fortnight.  Most  of 
tlie  species  of  Fleas,  or  Pulieidce,  are  parasitic  upon  particular  animals — one  of  the  largest  being 
found  vipon  the  mole.* 

A  minute  species,  inhabiting  the  West  Indies  and  South  America,  the  Chigoe  or  Jiogeb,  P. 
peiwtrans,  is  remarkable  for  the  habit  possessed  by  the  female  of  inserting  herself  beneath  the 
skin  of  the  foot,  generally  under  the  skin  of  the  nails.  In  this  situation  her  abdomen  swells  to 
about  the  size  of  a  small  pea,  in  consequence  of  the  development  of  eggs  in  the  ovaries,  occasioning 
great  pain  and  irritation  of  the  part,  and  if  not  extracted  in  time  the  eggs  are  said  to  be  hatched 
witkiu  the  wound,  producing  extensive  ulceration,  and  sometimes  even  causing  death.  The  feet 
of  dogs  arc  also  attacked  by  this  peat ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  unfortunate  creatures  may  often 
be  seen  rolling  about  and  nibbling  their  toes  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  agony. 

ORDER  7.    HEUROPTEEA. 

This  division  includes  a  lai^e  number  of  very  remarkable  species  called  Merve-teinc/ed  Insects 
— the  name  of  the  order  being  derived  from  the  Greek  neuron,  a  nerve,  and  plera,  wings, 

THE  PHRYGANEID^. 

These  insects  are  noted  for  their  complete  metamorphosis;  the  larvie  are  aquatic,  being  long, 
Eoftish  grubs  with  six  feet,  defending  themselves  from  fishes  and  other  animals,  by  casing  their 
bodies  with  straw,  sticks,  pebbles,  and  shells.  Before  passing  to  the  pupa  state,  the  larva  fixes  its 
case  to  some  object  in  the  water,  then  closes  up  the  two  extremities  with  a  silken  gi'ating,  through 

^  Most  of  our  readers  ore  doabtless  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  fleoa  have  often  been  trained  to  perform  various 
curious  tricks,  such  as  firing  cannon,  driving  coooUeB,plajing  on  the  piano,  &c. — ell  these  articles  toeing  of  proportions 
adapted  to  tho  minuteneBa  of  the  operators.  These  are  called  Indbstbious  Plbas,  or  Istbllbcpuai.  Flbas,  and  exhibi- 
tions of  them  bave  often  taken  place  in  the  great  cities  of  Europe  snd  Americit.  The  tbllowiog  curious  anecdote 
conuccted  with  one  of  these  performances  is  furnished  hj  a  correspondent  of  the  ionrfora  'Emts;  "Tbe  aosereign 
of  one  of  the  German  Stales  commanded  the  attendance  at  court  of  one  of  these  exhibitions,  and  the  performance  of 
the  Seas — some  harnessed  like  hoi'ses,  and  others  dressed  to  represent  celebrated  human  characters— commenced. 
But  soon  the  eshihitor  becama  perturbed,  looking  hither  and  thither,  searched  through  hia  reposilocy,  and  stopped 
the  performance  with  an  npology  that  one  of  bis  chief  performers,  his  Napoleon,  had  escaped,  although  he  tras  safe 
when  tho  acting  began.  'Where  can  he  be  gone?'  said  the  king.  The  enhibitoc  looked  uneasy  but  spoke  not.  'Tell 
me,'  said  his  majesty,  inlerpreHnghis  increasing  confusion,  'what  you  suspect'     'If  I  may  be  so  bold,  your  majesty, 

I  believe  he  haa  taken  refuge  with  the  Princess  H .'     '  Then,'  said  the  king,  '  search  shall  be  made ;'  and  the 

princess  retired.     After  a  while,  she  appeared  with  a  captive,  who  was  immediately  put  upon  the  stage.    But,  oh 
horror  I  the  exhibitor  eiiclaimed^'  He  is  uot  my  Napoleon  ;  he  is  a  wild  one !'  " 
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which  the  water,  necessary  for  the  respiration  of  the  pupa,  can  easily  pass.  The  pupa  is  furnished 
with  a  pair  of  hooJied  jaws,  hy  means  of  which,  when  about  to  assuino  the  perfect  state,  it  bites 
throngh  the  grating  of  its  prison,  and  thus  sets  itself  free  in  tho  water.  In  th  s  f  r  the  pup»  ol 
some  species  swim  freely  throngh  the  water  by  means  of  their  long  hincl-jig  al  o  c  ep  g  pon 
tlie  other  four  limbs ;  they  freqnently  rise  to  tho  surface  of  the  water,  and  thcr  ie  ^    the  r 

final  change,  using  their  deserted  skin  as  a  sort  of  raft  from  which  to  r  se  nto  tl  e  a  h  le 
others  generally  creep  tip  the  stems  of  aquatic  plants  for  the  same  purpose 

Tho  perfect  insects  have  four  wings,  with  branched  nervures,  of  whieh  ti  o  ant  r  or  pa  a  e 
clothed  with  hairs;  the  posterior  pmr  are  folded  in  repose.  The  head  is  fi  n  si  ed  th  a  pa  r  ot 
large  eyes,  and  with  three  ocelli,  and  the  antennie  are  generally  very  long  The  t  ales  ha  e 
been  observed  to  descend  to  the  depth  of  a  foot  or  more  in  water,  in  ordc  to  de[  o  t  the  r  egg 
The  P.  striata  ia  over  an  inch  long,  of  a  fawn-color,  with  the  exception  of  tl  o    je      vh  eh  are 

Many  species  of  Phryganeidse  are  found  in  Europe,  and  also  in  America      Tl  e  hr  le  ire  v  11 


In 


to  angler 
e  Woi-ms  a 


ler  th 


;  of 


which  they  conceal  then  s( 


id^St  aoWor    s   Ihey 
:ll    t  fisl  ba  ts 

THE  PANORPIDJi. 

Ti  B-  i  eludes  the  Scohpioh-Flt,  Pa- 

ifipa      nmunis,  a  small-sized  insect  com- 

y  fo  ind  about  hedges  in  damp  situa- 

lu  England  they  are  called  Snake- 

THE   MTEJIELEONTID^, 

insects,   called    Akt-Lions,    in- 
oral  genera,  which  pass  their  lives 
the  air  when  in  the  perfect  state, 
species   the   larvas,  which    ai'e 
ffgish,  oval-shaped  creatures,  and 
i\    d  with  a  formidable  pair  of  jaws, 
a  ate  conical  pits  in  tho  sandy  places 
1     I    they  inhabit,   at   the   bottom    of 
ti  the  e  cept  on  of  the  head  and  jaws.     Here  they 
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wait  patiently  until  some  prying  ant  or  other  insect  unwauly  strajs  into  tlicir  domiiii,  when  the 
unfortunate  intruder  generally  slips  to  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  and  is  soon  destioyed  hj  the  merci- 
less jaws  of  tiie  Ant-Lion ;  but  if  tht,  \  ictun  sho«  s  any  intention  ot  m Aing  its  escipc,  a,  shower 
of  sand  thrown  up  by  the  former  airests  his  progiess,  and  geneially  hiings  him  down  to  the 
fangs  of  the  destroyer.  It  is  entirely  by  sucking  the  juices  ot  its  \ictims  that  this  ^oidLious  little 
creature  exists;  and  when  these  are  exhausted,  the  carcass  11  immediately  thiown  out  of  the  pit 
by  a  sudden  jerk  of  the  jaws.  The  hti  J»  ot  othoi  speciP?  appcir  to  proii!  about,  upon  ind  under 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  without  malim^  pitfilis  Some  of  the»e  macct'*  irp  (.omraon  m  oui 
country. 


the  ViKGii 
Vol.  II.. 


THE  LIBELLULID  E 

t  uc  br^e  1  et  1>  eq  il  retic  lated  wind's,  by  the  poweiful 
itructu  e  of  tl  e  r  mouthy  and  the  shortness  of  the 
caudil  appendages,  which  moreover  are  not  jointed. 
The  anteimffl  arc  composed  of  from  five  to  eight 
jomts  the  eyes  are  very  large,  generally  meeting 
on  tb  top  of  the  head,  which  also  bears  three 
ocelli  They  are  exceedingly  elegant  but  voracious 
insect'  which  may  be  seen  in  fine  summer  weather, 
hawking  about  over  the  surface  of  ponds  and  rivers 
caieh  ff  insect  prey.  They  are  well  known  in 
■ope  IS  Dragon-Flies;  the  French  call  thorn 
Demoiitlhs  probably  in  alhision  to  the  elegance  of 
their  foimsind  the  grace  of  their  movcmenta.  The 
vulgir  Enghsli  name  of  Horse-Stingers  is  inappro- 
priate as  these  insects  possess  no  means  of  annoy- 

■t  eithei  horses  or  any  other  of  the  larger  animals. 
The  larvEC  and  pnpie  of  the  LibelldidK  inhabit  the 
w  atei  from  which  the  pupa  emerges  when  the  per- 
fect insect  is  ready  to  commence  its  aerial  existence. 
The  empty  pupa  skin  may  often  be  seen  attached 
to  aquatic  plants. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  species  of  Europe  is 
Draoon-Fly,  Libellwlii  viryo,  which  is  not  nncommon  on  the    banks    of  rivers. 
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It  is  of  a  deep  steel-blue  color,  and  the  wings  have  a  lai^e  dark  patch  near  the  apex.  Some  of 
the  Dragon-Flics  have  the  abdomen  at  least  six  inches  long.  Among  the  larger  kinds  is  the 
lAbeliula  depressa  of  Linnseus,  common  in  Europe,  and  popularly  called  Eleanor ;  the  abdomen 
is  large,  short,  and  flat,  and  composed  of  nine  rings  or  segments;  the  wings  are  diaphanous,  and 
the  flight  is  exceedingly  light. 

The  Dragon-Flies,  of  various  sizes,  are  numerous  in  this  country,  and  are  commonly  called 
DeviVs  Darniny-Needles,  and  sometimes  Spinners.  They  are  often  seen  moving  with  a  rapid 
flight  over  rivers,  ponds,  and  meadows,  alighting  for  a  moment,  and  then  shooting  away  again. 
They  are  beautifully  colored,  and  have  a  peculiarly  light  and  airy  appearance.  They  are,  how- 
ever, exceedingly  voracious,  being  amon.f  insects  what  hawks  and  eagles  are  among  birds.  But 
although  fomndablo  to  the  minute  creatures  ot  their  own  class,  they  are  perfectly  harmless  to 
man.     Nij    they  aie  m  fact  veiy  useful  to  him    as  they  destroy  a  vast  number  of  gnats  and 

other  insects  which  are  troublesome 
or  destructive.  If  a  few  dragon-flics 
be  shut  up  in  a  house  for  a  short 
time  they  will  exterminate  the  mos- 
quitos,  flies,  and  other  vexatious 
blood-suckers  of  the  kind,  just  as  a 
few  toads  put  into  a  room  will  rid 
it  of  bed-bugs,  cockroaches,  and  the 
like. 

THE  EPHEMBRIDJ!. 
These  insects  are  called  Day- 
Flies  from  the  shortness  of  their 
existence  in  the  perfect  state;  they 
are  also  called  May-Flies.  Both 
larviB  and  pupse  present  a  consider- 
able resemblance  to  the  perfect  in- 
sect ;  but  the  entire  period  of  the 
preparatory  stages  is  passed  in  the 
i  the  larvfe  and  pupse  make  themselves  little  barrows  in  the  sides  of 


water.     During  this  p 
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the  pond  or  Btream  in  which,  they  live,  and  these  burrows  have  two  openings,  so  that  if  the  insect 
enters  by  one  it  can  pass  Out  by  the  other  without  the  necessity  of  turning  round  in  its  narrow 
domicile.  On  arriving  at  maturity  the  pupae  come  out  of  the  water,  when  the  perfect  insect 
emei^;ea  from  its  case  and  takes  to  flight.  It  is  still,  however,  inclosed  in  a  very  delicate  pellicle, 
to  get  rid  of  which  it  soon  attaches  itself  by  its  claws  to  any  object  that  may  be  at  hand,  and 
after  a  few  stm^Iea  Ici.vei  this  encumbrance  behind  it,  and  flies  away.  After  this  last  change 
the  insect  exhibits  its  brightest  colors,  and  the  tails  grow  to  twice  their  previous  length.  The 
emerging  of  these  insects  from  the  water  appears  always  to  take  place  in  the  evening,  and  as 
the  whole  of  the  Ephemeridffi  in  a  river  appear  to  arrive  at  maturity  at  the  same  period,  they 
generally  make  their  appearance  in  such  countless  swarms,  for  two  or  three  evenings,  that  the 
ofiect  produced  by  one  species  with  white  wings  has  been  compared  to  a  heavy  fall  of  snow.  By 
the  next  morning  the  majority  of  these  insects  are  found  lying  dead  upon  the  shore  in  heaps. 
The  occurrence  of  these  swarms  of  May-flies  has  been  observed  in  different  parts  of  Europe,  in 
Holland,  France,  and  Switzerland ;  and  it  appears  that  the  species  found  in  each  of  these  localities 
is  distinct  from  the  rest.  In  Switzerland,  indeed,  the  swarms  of  two  species  are  on  record,  one 
inhabiting  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  and  the  other  the  Rhine,  near  Basle.  The 
species,  ISphemera  vwlgata,  also  occurs  in  profusion  for  a  few  days  in  the  ri 
it,  but  not  by  any  means  to  the  same  extent  as  the  species  just  referred  to. 
other  species  of  the  family  are  favorite  baits  for  trout.  We  have  several  species  in  this  country, 
May-Flies  being  their  common  name. 

THE   PSOCIDJ!, 

e  species  of  which,  the  Atropos  pulsatorkcs,  is  called 
"■"luuil  lilif  till'  ticking  of  a  watch 


ers  frequented  by 
This  and  several 


This  is  a  family  of  very  niinntc  tj 
Death-Watch   on  account  of  ii-j  pro 


THE  TERMITID^ 

These   animili   oftun  oiled  M'htte  Ants,  Iivl  m   \  I'.t   commuiiLiiif   prin  ipilly  m   the   hotter 

regions  of  the  earth  when,  they  do  mcredible  d'lmage  h\  diiouune  almost  every  thing  that 
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comes  in  tlieir  way.  Even  solid  wood  is  incapable  of  resisting  their  ravages,  for  they  will  gnaw  away 
the  iuteiior  of  beams  and  articles  of  furniture,  leaving  a  thin  shell  to  conceal  their  operations,  so 
that  the  mischief  is  not  discovered  until,  from  its  \yealtness,  the  object  falls  to  pieces  on  being 
touched.  According  to  Latreille  these  insects  consist  of  five  classes  of  individuals.  Of  these,  two 
are  undoubtedly  males  and  females,  which  at  firet  appear  to  be  exactly  similar,  and  are  famished 
with  four  nearly  equal  wings.  After  impregnation  the  abdomen  of  the  foinale  increases  vastly  in 
size,  from  the  immense  number  of  eggs  contained,  which  are  so  numerous  that  it  is  said  as  many  as 
eighty  thousand  are  sometimes  laid  by  one  female  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours.  The 
t  b  Ik    f  tl         mm      ty  p      d    f    pt  ndividuals,  supposed  to  be  larvse,  which 

I      Ij         mbl    th        n^d  tl"t         Itttf  yes  and  ocelli.     These  are  the  Workers, 

dp      th         11  th    1  I        f  th       mm      ty  d      I  Other  apterous  individuals,  appai'ently 

p  [  V  mbl     thwk       bth       f       tb        1      ving-cases  on  the  thorax ;  while  others, 

dtg      hdbjthig  fth      jw         111     ppear  to  be  neuters,  are  called  Soldiers, 

th         £B        pp        tly  b         th     d  t  t  tl         m    unity  against  the  assaults  of  enemies. 

Thhbtt  dlryth        dmt  t  e  among  the  most  surprising  of  insect 

1  fi  Th  J  liy  b    !t     p       th    g        d  b  t    ometimes  among  the  branches  of  trees^ 

wh  tl   y  to  w  th  th  I  by     1        gallery,  twining  round  the  branches  and 

t      k    f  th    t  Tl  OS    b    It         th    g        d  f    ai-ious  forms,  though  the  most  common 

h  p         th  t     f  gal  Th  ts  f  equently  ten  or  twelve  ftot  in  height, 

b    It     t        thy  p    t   1         h   1    tl     w    i        m    t  cat       nd  then  apply  to  this  purpose.     They 

pdl^dydb  yllTi  t        1     dod  internally  into  numerous  chambers 

dgll  flhthfl  q  imprisoned,  waited  upon  obsequiously 

by  m  t  fttdth         prtt  in  the  immodiale  vicinity  of  the  royal 

h  mb         Th         tte    1    ts        j     ff  th       g  as  laid,  into  separate  chambers  or  nnrs- 

h       th}  pldf        tlm  fJl  with  the  greatest  care  by  the  workers. 

Th       t  f  th         t  f  -m       1    g     1  tl  th    k  wall,  within  which  there  are  usually  two 

tb  f  ,  th    w  11  p    f     t  d  by  p    sag     1     i  ng  from  the  bottom  of  the  nest  to  the 

magazines  and  nurseries  placed  in  its  sides,  which  also  frequently  communicate  with  the  ground- 
floor  by  small  earthen  biidges. 

Other  species,  although  differing  in  details,  follow  the  same  general  principles  iu  the  conatnic- 
tion  of  their  nests, 

ORDER  8.    OETHOPTEEA. 

This  word  is  from  the  Greek  orthos,  straight,  and  ptera,  wings,  and  hence  these  arc  called 
Straight-mnged  Insects.  The  order  includes  a  great  number  of  fomiliar  species,  most  of  which 
we  must  treat  very  briefly. 

THE    FORFICULINA. 

Thb  includes  the  Earwig,  For/icula,  which  appears  to  live  principally  upon  vegetable  sub- 
stances. As  this  tribe  often  attack  the  petals  of  flowers,  they  are  regarded  as  enemies  by  the  gar- 
dener. They  are  nocturnal  in  their  habits,  creeping  into  crevices  at  tlie  approach  of  day.  It  is 
this  instinct  that  prompts  them  to  take  shelter  in  the  flower-pots  and  other  hollow  objects 
usually  placed  as  traps  among  the  flowers  which  are  subject  to  their  ravages.  It  appears  to 
be  a  common  belief  almost  everywhere  that  the  Earwig  ep  to  the  ears  of  persons  sleep- 
ing in  the  open  air,  passes  thence  into  the  brain,  and  ca  s  s  leath  R  diculous  as  this  fancy 
ia,  it  appears  to  have  furnished  the  name  for  the  Earwig  al  n  st  all  languages.  The  female 
usually  scoops  out  a  hollow  in  the  earth,  in  which  she  1  j  a  s  all  ss  of  eggs;  these  she 
watches  over  with  great  assiduity  until  they  are  hatche  1,  wh  n  sh  ntinues  to  display  the 
same  affection  for  the  new-bom  young. 

THE  BLATTIKA. 

This  includes  the  Cockroaches,  the  most  noted  species  of  which,  the  Black  Beetlk  or  Com- 

MOM  Cockroach,  Blatta  Orientalis,  often  swarms  to  such  an  extent  in  houses  as  to  be  a  com- 
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i^et  Europe  and  America,  they  are  supposed  to 
igiiially  natii  ea  ot  Ind'a,  and  to  have  beeo  g  ad 
u^ly  carried  westwaid  by  the  progtess  of  com    erce      Th 
and  anotJier  'Species,  the  B     Inter       a      e,        y     am    o 
on  board  ships,  where  they  find  pleat  fulnour  shment  ano  g 
the  merchandise,  and  on  shore  they  a  e  isaally  most  aband 
ant  m  scapoit  town's      They  are  ill    octmial      th      1  ab  ts, 
concpahng  themselves  in  darli  hoi  s   dar    g  th     d  y    b  t 
coming    lut   of    their  hi  liiiff  places   when   f  1  e   1  gl  t     ae 
extingniahed       On  the   intiodu  t  on    of  a   1  ^1 1       to   llie 
&  i,ne  of  their  nocturnal  ptowli  gs,  they    nay  be  e  en  hu 
rymg  iwaj  m  gieat  di'iordtr  towa  d  the  ne    e.t  pi    e  of 
concealment      The  common  Cockroacl    a  d  some  all  ed  pe 
ippear  to  hi\e  the  fei,nlty  of  de  o  nng  e  ery  th  n^,  tl    t 
their  way,  whether   of  an  animal   or   vegetable 
natuie;  and  when  they  occur  in  great  nmnbei's,  the  damage 
they  do  to  provisions  and  many  other  articles  is  excessive. 
They  also  Hsnally  communicate  a  disagreeable  smell  to  ob- 
ject'! which  they  have  touched,  so  that  they  often  spoil  more 
than  they  actually  consume.     A  lai^  species,  Blalta  gigarttea, 
the  West  Indies,  is  there  inown  by  the  name  of 
Drummei-f  fi'om  its  cuiious  habit  of  making  a  knock- 
during  the  niglit.     This  noise  is  frequently  kept  up 
enng  each  other,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  those  hviug 
in  the  house  thus  infested,     Tliis 
species  is  also  said  occasionally  to 
attack  people  when  asleep,  and,  as 
if  its  other  habits  were  not  sufficient 
to  CTOate  a  prejudice  against  it,  it 
sometimes  devours  the  oxtroiiiitios 
of  the  dead. 

THE    MAKTINA. 

These  insects  principally  inJiabit 
warm  countries,  and  from  their  habits 
have  acquired  great  celebrity.  Car- 
rying their  longfot'e-legs,  armed  with 
formidable  spines,  aloft  in  the  air, 
they  creep  slowly  along,  and  their 
whole  attitude  is  so  solemn  that  they 
are  regarded  with  veneration  by  the 
n  which  they  occur.  In  the  south  of  Europe  they  are  called  Praying- 
^es  indiLatne  ot  the  belief  that  tlieir  singular  attitude  iaonc  of  prayer. 
According  to  ancient  legends  this  creature  has  not  always  confined  itself  to  silent  devotion;  for 
wo  are  told  that  one  of  them,  on  bemg  desired  by  St.  Francis  Xavier  to  sing  the  praises  of  God, 
immediately  chanted  a  beautiful  canticle  \nother  prevalent  superstition  regarding  these 
creatures  is,  that  if  they  bo  asked  the  wiy  to  a  place  they  immediately  indicate  the  right  road 
by  holding  one  of  their  legs  in  that  diioction — hence  the  name  of  Soothmyers  often  applied  to 
these  insects,  and  the  Gri-ek  wcrd  Mantis  has  the  same  signification.  Unfortunately,  however, 
all  these  amiable  qualities  are  purely  imaginary  The  Mantis  ia  one  of  the  most  voracious  of  its 
class,  and  only  assumes  this  solemn  and  des  out  appearance  for  the  beguilement  of  its  nnsuspecting 
victims :  it  is  also  exceedingly  quarrelsome.  We  have  no  largo  species  of  mantis  among  us,  but 
smaller  ones  arc  occasionally  met  with. 


inhabitants  of  the  countries  ir 
Beetles  (see  p.  59'!),  or  by  n 
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Thi:  warlikt  h-.positioii  <it  the  Miiilis  is  put  to  a  curious  uso  in  China,  these  inaecte  being 
kept  in  bimboo  cagea  for  prize  tights,  like  fighting-cocks.  At  these  exhibitions  two  of  them  are 
placed  faci  tj  face,  they  raise  their  wings,  their  bodies  tremble,  and  with  the  utmost  fury  they 
rush  upon  eifh  other  The\  u^e  their  long  forc-legs  like  sabers,  giving  blow  npon  blow;  some- 
times the  fight  lists  several  minutes  The  victor  then  devours  his  enemy,  which,  all  things  con- 
sidered, IS  1  much  more  rational  termination  of  a  duel  than  is  common  among  men.  Were  it 
introduced  into  the  human  cole  ot  h>noT  and  the  Motor  required  to  eat  his  victim,  it  would 
greatly  tenl  to  do  iway  with  one  of  our  fashionable  barbarisms 


THE  PHlsyi\A 
This  tribe  includes  some  cur  ous  insects  one  spe  esofwl  h  is  the  ^A  alkiitc  Le\p  P!  jUium 
giccifoliurrt,  in  ivhich  the  body  is  flat  and  thin  and  the  wings  form  lii^e,  leaf  like  organs,  covering 
the  whole  abdomen,  and  furnished  with  re^nlarly  reticulated  nenurts,  which  giie  tbem  exactly 
the  appearance  of  a  loaf.  This  leafj  structure  peivades  the  whole  animal ,  the  legs,  especially 
the  thighs,  being  always  foliaceous.  There  are  several  other  species  in  this  country  and  in  Europe. 
In  the  Walkino-Stiok,  Phasma  haculus,  the  body  is  much  elongated,  cylindrical,  and  usually 

a  dingy  brownish  color,  so  as 

(■ft  closely  to  resemble  the  dried  twig 

r-,^  ^^^"^fe^  ^  "^*^l  I  "^  ^  '''^'^''"     ^'^  singular  insect  is 

J-  J^      '^^^^^^^®f^^^s^^      f    /  quite  common  in  Europe.     One 

-^    '   -^  •sJ^je^^mMmSSKmr'^s&Sj^^iii..  uiL   i  pecies,  the  Spectrum,  femoratum, 

13  frequently  seen  in  the  South- 
m  States,  and  is  occasionally 
ound  in  parts  of  New  York  and 
New  England. 

THE  AOHETIffA. 
Of  this  tribe  the  Common 
Cricket,  Aolieta  domestica,  the 
oisy  little  denizen  of  the  kitchen- 
hearth,  may  serve  as  an  example. 
During  the  colder  months  these 
nsecte  seek  the  habitations  of 
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man,  when  they  establisli  thumaelvea  in  the 
ground  floor,  generally  preferring  the  Ititchi 
iieard  iu  the  winter  evenings.  In 
talcing  lip  their  abode  apparently  ii 
summer  evenings  thoy  sing  most  pi 
consists  of  crumbs  of  bread  and 
abundance  on  the  kitchen  hearth, 
ably  to  breed,  as  minute  larvfe,  ni 


nghborhood  of  the  flre-place,  in  somo  room  on  the 
where  their  monotonous  chii-ping  may  generally  be 
■wevcr,  they  remove  their  quarters  to  the  open  aij', 
the  crevices  of  garden  walls  and  similar  situations.  In  fine 
■tiiiaciously  in  the  open  air.  Their  food,  when  in  the  house, 
imiiar  household  refuse,  which  are  generally  to  be  found  in 
They  come  into  the  houses  about  the  end  of  August,  prob- 
more  than  a  line  in  length,  may  often  be  seen  later  in  the 


'  about  hearths  inhabited  by  those  insects 


lb 


hl'EDRB.d         pt  md       mwh  avoids  the  society 

ing  all  the  year 
e  burrows  which 
;dy  banks  among 
is  much  larger 
its  song  than  the 
m  pecies,  but  it  is  by 

m  common,  frequent- 

sandy  districts. 
A         m  re  remarkable  in- 
b       g  ng  to  this  tribe, 
h    i      e-Crjckbt,  Gryllo- 
p  is,  which,  both  in 

and  habits,  pre- 
nsiderable  resem- 

THE  jioLE-cnicKET.  bUncu  to  thc  molc.     Lite  that 

animal  it  IS  constantly  engaged 
in  burrowing  in  the  earth;  and  to  enable  it  to  do  this  with  facility  its  anterior  limbs  are  converted 
into  a  pair  of  flat,  fossoiial  oi'gans,  which  arc  turned  outward  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  the 
hand  of  the  mole.  In  its  passage  through  the  earth  it  does  great  injury  to  the  roots  of  plants, 
but  it  is  said  to  live  quite  aa  much  upon  animal  as  vegetable  food. 


This  tribe  includes  thi 


THE   ORYI.LINA. 

Gratshoppm  i,  ot  n  hich  there  s 

o 


The 


account  of  its  familiar  song  i 


pecies  iu  raopt  countries. 
CAiLOi.iHAGRASSHOPl'ERjffl'y^. 

lui  Carolina^  is  a  large  species 
with  brown  wings,  common  in 
our  grassy  fields  in  Augnst, 
September,  and  October;  they 
rise  when  approached  and  fly 
for  the  distance  of  a  few  feet, 
when  they  alight.  There  are 
many  other  species,  many  of 
which  are  only  able  to  leap, 
without  the  power  of  flight 
The  GryUus  dux  of  South 
America  has  wings  of  an  ex- 
panse of  twelve  inches,  beauti- 
fully illuminated  with  red  and 
blue  colors,  with  black  spots. 
The  Katybid,  Platyphyllwrn 
concavuw,,  is  one  of  the  most 
noted  of  our  grasshoppers,  on 
the  early  autumn  evenings,  consisting  of  a  continued  cry  of  Katy- 
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did.  Katydid,  witli  an  occasional  roply  of  Kidy  didn't,  Katy  didn't.  T!iis  spccios  is  an  iiicii  and 
a  half  long,  wHIi  wings  of  a  pale-greenish  color.  The  song  is  produced  by  the  rubbing  together 
of  the  hard  glassy  membranes  at  the  base  of  each  of  the  wing  covers,  with  a  saw-like  motioD. 
Tbe  songs  of  other  grasshoppers  are  produced  in  a  similar  manner.  There  arc  numerous  other 
species  of  this  family  in  our  country, 


THE  LOCUSTINA 


These  mse  ts 
the  a  tenn«B  wJ 
V  ry  1  Eg  si  n  1  r  and  tap 

In    1     To      (    a  tie 


e  of  he  gra'i.  1  opper«  b  t  they 
slio      stout   an  1    J  111  d    ca       h  Ic  tl  c 


b  ingiiished  from  tliei 

f  the  true  t 


no  apparent  ovipositor. 
The  head  is  usually  furnished 
w  th  three  ocelli.  Few  in- 
sects are  more  dreaded  by 
the  inhabitants  of  tlie  warmer 
reg  ons  of  the  earth  than 
1  e  e  Locusts,  which,  from 
th  often  coUecting  in  vast 
a  arms,  and  moving  onward 
w  th  ■i  steady  and  irresistible 
progress,  quickly  destroy 
e  erytraeeof  vegetation  over 
avjst  extent  of  country,  thus 
reducing  the  husbandman  to 
despair,  and  converting  the 
sm  1  ng  feco  of  nature  into  a 
desolate  wilderness.  It  was 
th  nsect,  which  was  sent 
IS  one  he  f  ag  e  of  Ecjypt  {E  Is  chap  x )  Ad  stnct  n  er  hich  ono  of  these  dev- 
asta  ng  s  arms  has  passed  s  a  1  to  aypea  t  the  eye  of  an  ol"  erver,  as  though  every 
eg  fal-1  prod  t  on  wl  h  on  e  deel  ed  tsau-(ac  1  d  been  o  j  let  ly  burned  oiF  the  ground ; 
1  n  e  the  L'it  n  name  ot  the  nse  t  Loe  a  fro  n  locus  s  u  a  I  nt  phcc,  is  peculiarly  appro- 
p  at  Easts  n  oo  ntr  es,  a  d  espec  illy  those  n  the  neighborhood  oi  the  Levant,  appear  to  be 
I  moat  exposed  to  the  ravages 

•sj,  \      L     S     -*    1  '^^  these  destructive  insects ; 

r^Sii      li  S^"y  _  \\  and    c  find  many  highly  poet- 

/  cal  references  to  them  in  the 

'4i~-    -^  wr  t  nga  of  the  Hebrew  pio- 

phe  s  wherein  this  appearance 
o    I   rning  is  expressly  men- 
tioned.   When  the  vi^ctation 
of  tl  e  place  first  devastated 
bj  these  creatures  is  entu'ely 
dut  oyed,  they  take  to  flight 
n  boundless   multitudes    to 
son  0  other  devoted  spot,  often 
fonn  ng  clouds  of  several  hnn- 
1  e  1  yards  across,  which,  in 
passage,  sometimes  con- 
1    the   light    of  the    sun. 
—  WI  e     engaged  in  the  work 

°  ^  ot  destruction,  they  are  said 

to  produce  i  so  n  1  r    e    b  ng  that  of  a  s    ono-  fljme  d  ven  by  the  wind,  and  the  spot  upon 
which  th  J  have  il  gl  t  d  is  almost  immed  ately  denud  d  of  every  th  ng  green.     The  descent 
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of  a  hostile  army  ia  leas  ireided  in  the  o  untnes  suhjeot  to  these  visitations,  than  the  appear- 
ance of  the  hosts  of  tl  e  I  rusts  whjih  were  regardel  by  the  anoienta,  both  Jews  and  Pagans, 
and  still  are  by  the  Aial*  as  the  a\enging  armies  ot  the  Deity.  The  modern  Arabs,  in  fact, 
declare  that  the  locust  bears  a  statement  to  this  effect  in  good  Arabic,  in  the  maikings  on  iis 
wings.  The  best  known  species  is  the  Locusta  miffratoria,  which  has  occasionally  found  its  way 
into  Central  Europe ;  but  in  the  south  of  Europe  this  insect  is  a  formidable  enemy  to  agricalture, 
and  a  considerable  amount  is  there  annually  paid  in  rewards  for  its  destruction. 

The  inhabitants  both  of  Asia  and  Africa,  where  locusts  particularly  abound,  use  these  animab. 
as  a  common  article  of  food.  They  generally  pull  off  the  legs  and  wings,  and  fry  the  bojies  in  oil 
or  butter,  and  a  dish  of  locnsta  well  prepared  is  said  to  be  regarded  as  somewhat  of  a  delicacy  in 
those  countries.  The  locusts  are  also  occasionally  dried,  pounded,  and  used  as  flour ;  even  cattle 
and  horses  are  fed  on  them  where  they  are  abundant.  The  migratory  locust  measures  about 
two  inches  and  a  half  in  length,  and  some  other  exotic  species  are  much  laiger ;  the  Locusta 
cristata,  a  very  beautifiil  species,  common  in  the  Levant,  being  four  inches  long,  and  between 
seven  and  eight  in  expanse  of  wings.  The  common  European  species  are  generally  of  compara- 
tively small  size.  Nearly  all  of  them  produce  a  loud  chirping  noise,  by  rubbing  the  inside  of 
the  tiiigh  i^ainst  the  elevated  nervares  of  the  wing-covcra ;  but  beyond  this  they  possess  no  spe- 
cial apparatns  for  the  production  of  sound. 

Among  the  American  locusts  are  the  Carolina  Locust,  L.  Carolina,  one  inch  and  a  half 
long ;  the  L,  coraXlina,  L.  sulphurea,  and  L.  nebulom. 

ORDER  9.     PHYSOPODA. 

Theic  insects,  which  derive  th                f    m  tl  &      \.}k            bladi           Ij            f    t  are 

found  upon  most  pltnta,  generally       th    fl  w  wh    1    tl   y    pp       t    vi   t                If  the 

iwcet  fluid  to  be  found  m  such     t     t            Th  j  q      Lij        d    ft      p  ■£                  1    able 

k  ips  by  the  assistame  of  the    b  1  m          M    y  f  th            t        t     t  w  th       h  1    ht        rish- 

inout  as  the  nectir  of  flowers,  ihbtthflig  dtm      fpltst    whi  I  th  y    fte     do  a 

j>rcit  deal  ot  mischief     One  sj            ffa.     Tln^  I         h      f    q      tly  d                  1    able 

d-imngp  to  the  wheat  crops  in  E      p        d        m  1      p  has  b        f    q      tly          1           s  in 

thi'(  country  It  sometimes  atta  kth  th  ftgwthted  terns. 
Others  ■\re  found  upon  and  nnd     tl     b    k    f  t 

ORDER  10.    RHYNCHOTA. 

The  oidti  lihynchota,  •  uicponding  with  the  ffemlptera  of  Latreille,  is  distinguished  from 
tbi,  other  insects  ^ith  an  impeifect  metamorphosis  by  the  possession  of  a  snctorial  mouth.  This 
I  onsists  of  a  more  or  less  flexible  jointed  rosti'um,  composed  of  the  labial  palpi,  which  forms  a 
sheath  withm  wiich  four  bustles,  the  analogues  of  the  mandibles  and  maxilla,  are  cont^ned  and 
pioteiteJ  tiom  injury  Ey  means  of  these  bristles  the  insect  wounds  the  plants  or  animals  upon 
thu  juices  of  which  it  feeds,  and  the  fluid  nutriment  is  then  sucked  up  by  the  action  of  an 
mflated  appendage  of  the  ceaophagus.  The  head  always  bears  a  pair  of  compound  eyes,  and 
usually  either  two  or  three  ocelli.  Most  of  the  species  possess  four  wings,  which  vary  consider- 
ably m  their  atruetuie  The  order  may  be  divided  into  two  sub-orders,  the  Meteroptera  and  tho 
Homoptera 

THE  HETEKOPTEKA. 

This  term  is  from  the  Greek  heteros,  dissimilar,  andp(ej-a,  wings,  and  includes  two  principal  groups, 
the  Htdrocorbs,  Water-Bucis,  and  the  Geocoees,  Land-Bugs.  The  former  are  at  once  recog- 
nizable by  the  small  size  of  their  antennas,  which  are  composed  of  three  or  four  short  joints,  and 
concealed  beneath  the  eyes.  Of  these,  the  N'olonectida.  are  dbtinguished  by  their  broad,  rounded 
liuad,  which  occupies  the  whole  width  of  the  front  of  the  body.  They  swim  rapidly  about  in  the 
water,  with  their  bellies  directed  upward,  rowing  themselves  along  by  means  of  their  flattened 

Vol.  IL— 75 
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hinder  k  s  t  Li(,h  i  c  \te!  1  1  on  c  icli  si  le  of  them  like  oars.  Hencatho 'Notonscta,  jV.fflauca, 
is  generally  1  L  T\n  asthp  D  at  Fl  11  lj  arry  the  air  required  for  their  respiration  in  a  space 
]i  It  for  this  purpose  bi,twepn  the  wings  and  the 
bacj.  They  ail-  vtry  aitiie  and  ptedaceoiis 
aiiimal3,aiidwheiicaptiiri,d,some  of  them  often 
^  inflict  1  piinful  V,  ound  with  thm  pow  erful  ros- 
trum Several  species  may  be  met  with  in  al- 
most any  piece  of  water  In  this  counti'y  they 
;re  calkd  Sack  Swimmeis 

111  another  femily,  the  ITepma  the  head  is 
■small  and  tnaugular,  and  generally  (.onsidei'- 
ablj   naiiower  than  the  thoiax      Their  legs 
are  generally  less  distinctly  formed  tor  swim- 
ming than  la  the  preceding  gioup  but  the 
ml  organs,  the  Nepina,  although  much  slower 
m  their  movements,  temg  qmte  as  predaceous  in 
their  habits  ia  the  Notonectida     The  N'epa  cinerea 
i  a  European  e!.atnple  of  this  family,  which  may 
le  met  with  there  in  every  pond.     We  have  several 
'  species  in  this  country. 

In  the  Geocoi-cs,  or  Land-Bugs,  for  which  Mr, 
Westwood  has  proposed  the  name  of  Aurocores, 
Air-Bu0s,  as  more  appropriate,  some  of  the  spe- 
cies inhabiting  the  surface  of  the  water,  the  an- 
tennse  are  never  concealed,  and  the  legs  are  always 
formed  for  running.  When  disturbed  or  irritated, 
most  of  them  emit  a  most  offensive  odor.  These 
insects  form  nine  principal  groups,  of  which  the  first  four  have  the  rostrum  of  three  joints, 
while  in  the  remainder  this  oigan  is  composed  of  four  articulations.  The  species  with  a  three- 
jointed  rostrum  are  for  the  most  part  predaceons  in  their  habits,  whUe  those  with  four  joints 
generally  feed  upon  vegetable  juices.  To  the  Geocoree  belongs  the  Bbd-Buo,  Cimex  leclularius, 
which  is  said,  though  without  sufficient  authority,  to  have  been  introduced  from  America  into 
Europe,  in  timber.  The  Squash-Buq,  Coreus  trtatis,  well  known  for  its  disgusting  odor,  and  its 
destruction  of  pumpkin  and  squash  vines,  is  a  near  relative,  as  it  should  be,  of  the  bed-bug. 

The  Scutata  include  some  brilliant  insects,  but  those  best  known  in  our  country  belong  to 
the  genus  Pentaloma,  which  are  found  on  berry-bushee  and  straw  berry- vines,  and  often  impart 
their  offensive  smell  to  the  fruit.  The  CalUdete  of  hot  climates  rival  the  butterflies  in  their  bril- 
liant golden-green,  spotted  with  black. 

THE    nOMOPTEKA. 


The  Horaoptera  form  three  great  groups  ( 
composed  of  numerous  insects,  the  history 


!  tribes— the  Coccma,  Phytophthiria,  and  dcadaria — 
if  some  of  which  is  still  very  imperfectly  known. 


THE  COCCINA. 
Of  these  the  tarsi  have  only  one  joint.  The  males  are  furnished  with  two  wings  with  a  few 
straight  ncrvures;  they  are  destitute  of  a  rostrum,  and  pass  their  pupa  stage  in  a  state  of  repose. 
The  females  are  destitute  of  wings,  possess  a  rostrum,  and  appear  to  undergo  no  metamorphosis 
whatever.  Of  theso  insects  there  are  several  species,  some  of  which  are  of  great  commercial 
importance.  The  finest  red  dyes  known  to  our  manufacturers  are  derived  from  these  creatnres. 
The  Lecaniwrn  ilicis,  which  inhabits  the  ilex,  or  ever-green  oak  of  the  countries  round  the  Medi- 
terranean, was  employed  for  this  purpose  by  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  aa  it  is  still  by  the 
Arabs ;  and  until  the  introduction  of  the  Mexican  cochineal,  another  species,  the  Porphyropkora 
Polonica,  whifh  lives  on  the  roots  of  the  Scleranthus  permnis  in  Central  Europe,  was  much  used 
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for  the  same  purpose.  The  Mbxioan  Coohiseal,  Coccus  cacti,  which  has  diiven  the  others  out 
of  the  field,  is  also  a  species  belonging  to  this  group.  It  lives  as  a  parasite  upon  the  Nopal, 
or  Cactus  opuntia — a  plant  very  common  in  Ceiitral  America.  The  commercial  importance  of 
this  insect  is  shown  by  the  fa«t,  tliat  in  1850  no  less  than  two  million  five  hundred  and  fourteen 
thousand  five  hundred  and  twelve  pounds  of  cochineal  were  imported  into  Great  Britain  alone; 
and  as  about  seventy  thousand  insects  are  supposed  to  be  contained  in  a  pound  of  this  substance, 
we  may  form  some  idea  of  the  numbers  annually  destroyed.  For  many  years  the  cultivation  of 
cocbinca!  was  entirely  ooniined  to  Mexico ;  but  the  insect  has  lately  been  introduced  into  Spain 
and  the  French  possessions  in  Africa,  with  some  prospect  of  success. 

A  fourth  species,  of  great  importance,  ia  the  Lao  Inbbot,  C.  lacca,  an  inhabitant  of  the  East 
Indies,  where  it  feeds  upon  the  Banyan-tree,  .^ms  re/t^sa,  and  some  other  tiees.  To  this 
insect  we  are  indebted,  not  only  for  the  dye-stuffs  known  as  lac-dye  and  lac-lake,  bnt  also  for  the 
woll-known  substance  called  skell-lac,  so  much  used  in  the  preparation  of  sealing-wax  and  varnishes. 
In  all  these  cases  it  is  only  the  female  insects  that  yield  the  coloring  matter. 

THE    PHYTOPHTHmiA. 

Tbe  greater  part  of  this  tribe  is  composed  of  ^^Sirfes  or  Plant-IAe^,  whose  extraordinary  history 
renders  them  one  of  the  most  interesting  groups  of  insects.  They  are  all  small  animals,  with  a 
more  or  leas  flask-shaped  body,  furnished  with  six  feet  and  a  pair  of  antennje,  and  usually  ivith 
a  pair  of  short  tubes  close  to  the  extremity  of  the  abdomen,  from  which  a  clear  sweet  secretion 
exudes.  Bothsexes  are  sometimes  winged,  sometimes  apterous;  and  the  individuals  of  the  same 
species  are  often  winged  and  apterous  at  difierent  periods  of  the  year.  They  all  live  upon  plants, 
the  juice  of  which  they  suck ;  and  when  they  occur  in  great  numbers,  often  cause  gi'eat  damage 
to  vegetation.  Gardeners  and  formers  are  well  aware  of  this.  Many  plants  are  liable  to  be 
attacked  by  vast  swarms  of  Aphides,  when  their  leaves  curl  up ;  they  grow  sickly,  and  their 
produce  is  certain  to  be  greatly  reduced.  One  striking  instance  is  presented  by  the  Hop-Fly, 
Aphis  humuli,  which  in  England  alone  has  often  done  damage  to  the  hops  to  the  extent  of 
millions  of  dollars,  in  a  single  year. 

The  sweet  fluid  which  exudes  fi'om  the  tubular  process  of  the  abdomen  of  these  insects  is  often 
in  such  abundajice  that  it  drops  upon  the  leaves  of  the  plants  frequented  by  them,  and  even  to 
the  ground.  It  is  well  known  by  the  name  of  koney-dew.  Ants  have  a  particular  fondness  for 
this  fluid,  and  may  consta^itly  be  seen  upon  trees  and  plants  frequented  by  Aphides,  stroking 
them  with  their  antenuie,  apparently  to  induce  them  to  furnish  a  supply  of  the  coveted  fluid. 
From  this  circumstance  the  Aphides  have  been  termed  the  Ant's  Milch- Cows ;  and  they  are  said 
to  tend  them  with  as  much  care  as  would  be  bestowed  by  a  human  farmer  upon  his  cattle.  Wasps 
also  have  been  observed  similarly  engaged.  The  manner  of  prop^ation  of  these  insects,  which 
wo  have  noticed  in  our  Introduction  to  this  Class,  p.  539,  is  extremely  curious,  and  has  been  the 
subject  of  immense  research  on  the  part  of  naturalists, 

THE   CICADABIA. 

Nearly  allied  to  the  plant-lice  are  the  Cicadaria,  which  include  a  great  variety  of  insects,  of 
which  the  Common  Fsoo-Hoppeb  of  Europe,  Aphr<pkora  spumaria,  is  an  example.  This  is  a 
small  insect,  furnished  with  long  hind-legs  which  enable  it  to  perform  most  extraordinaiy  leaps. 
The  Tree-Hoppers  of  this  country,  Membracidce,  of  which  there  are  several  species,  are  small, 
mostly  green,  and  take  leaps  of  five  or  six  feet. 

The  family  of  Falgorina  includes  the  Lantem-Flus,  of  which  a  large  species  inhabiting  Guiana, 
the  Fulgora  lalernaria,  is  said  to  emit  considerable  light  in  the  dark.  This  light  is  produced  from 
a  sii^ular  prolongation  of  the  head,  which  is  common  to  this  and  many  other  species,  exhibiting 
most  extraordinary  forms  in  some  instances.  A  well-known  example  of  the  genus  Fulgma  is 
the  F.  candelaria,  constantly  to  be  seen  in  boxes  of  Chinese  insects.  Many  of  the  Fuigorina  are 
of  a  lai^  size,  and  decorated  with  most  brilliant  colors ;  but  they  are  all  inhabitants  of  warm 
climates.     The  European  species  are  small,  and  generally  very  dingy  in  their  appearance. 

The  Stridulantia  derive  their  name  from  the  faculty  they  possess  of  producing  a  chirpinfr 
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8  often  ( 


eiJinth  l^ud  1"!  sometimes  dia 

Ncvetlicl  ss  the  antients  and 

particulaily  the  dreeks,  apptti  to  ha^e 

regarded  this  mnsie    which  is  ier>  nn 

pltaaant  to  modern   eii"    with  feelings 

of  greit  satisfaction     and  the  C'cada  is 

'  often  referred  to  with  expressions  of  de 

hghtbj  the  Greek  poets      Theappaiitns 

by  ■whiih  the  sound  k  produced  con&ists 

.  of  a  sort  of  dmm  placed  m  a  Civity  on 

eii'h  Ella  of  the  base  of  the  abdomen 

this  IS  pulled  inward  bj  the  action  it  a 

particular  musile  ani  on  being  igain  lot 

e  its  \ihration  produces  a  loud  sharp 

]  tone      The  diums  are  coniealed  by  scale 

\\ke  plafes  which  are  soraLtimLS  so  laige 

li  nearl)  to  the  extremity  ot  the 

abdcmen 

The  female  lays  her  c^s  in  slita,  which 
she  cuts  in  the  bark  of  trees  by  means  of 
a  curious  saw-like  ovipositor;  the  branches 
are  generally  so  weakened  by  the  operation 
that  they  fall  to  the  ground,  when  the  larvas  burrow  down  to  the  roots  of  the  trees,  upon  which 
■"        ■  "     "  they  feed,  often  occasioning  con- 

siderable damage.  They  appear 
to  occupy  at  least  two  years  in 
their  development.  In  America 
*  the  cicadas  have  the  general  name 
.  of  HaTvest-Flies ;  they  are  also 
-  often  improperly  called  Locusts. 
There  are  several  species,  one  of 
which,  the  Ked-btbd  Cicada,  C. 
seplendecitn,  is  remarkable  on  ac- 
count of  the  popular  notion  that 
it  appears  only  once  in  seventeen 
years,  in  the  same  locality,  being 
supposed  to  pass  the  interval  in 
its  preparatory  stages.  Hence  it 
is  known  in  this  country  as  the 
Seventeen-year  Locust.  This  idea 
is,  however,  unfounded;  some  of 
these  insects  appear  among  us  every  year,  and  they  have  manifested  themselves  in  vast  numbers 
at  iiTegular  intervals  of  five  to  ten  years.  This  insect  is  very  different  from- the  locust  of  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  indeed,  there  appear  to  have  been  eleven  different  species  of  insect  spoken  of  in  the  Bible 
as  locusts,  but  all  of  which  were  of  the  grasshopper  family. 


ORDER  11    THYSANURA. 

This  order  derives  its  name  from  the  Greek  thysanos,  a  fringe,  and  oara,  a  tail,  and  includes 
two  fomili^,  the  one  called  Poduridm,  and  the  other  Lepismidee.  The  former  comprises  the 
SpringtaiU,  having  a  forked  tail,  which  is  usually  bent  under  the  insect;  by  means  of  its  sud- 
den expansion  they  effect  a  considerable  leap.  The  latter  have  a  long,  spindle-shaped  body, 
usually  covered  with  silvery  scales;  they  are  often  seen  in  the  sash-frames  of  windows. 
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ORDEK  12.    MALLOPHAGA. 

This  small  order— from  th.e  Greek  mallos,  wool,  and  phago,  to  eat — ia  composed  of  insects 
bearing  a  general  resemblance  to  the  lice,  with  which,  in  fact,  they  are  arranged  by  many  authors. 
Tbey  differ  from  them  in  having  the  mouth  always  formed  for  biting,  being  furnished  with  a  pair 
of  hooked  mandibles,  and  distinct  upper  and  lower  lips.     Instead  of  sucking  the  blood  of  the 

lals  on  which  they  are  pai'asitie,  the  Mallophaga  devour  the  most  delicate  portions  of  their 
or  feathers  ;  frequently  attacking  these  organs  at  the  moment  of  their  sprouticE;  through  the 

,  They  are  especially  common  upon  birds,  few  of  them  being  free  from  such  parasites  ,  and 
some  species  also  infest  quadrupeds.  As  nearly  every  species  of  bird  has  at  least  one  of  these 
peculiar  to  itself,  their  numbers  are  by  no  means  small,  and  they  have  been  formed  into  numerous 
genera. 

OEBER  13.    ANOPLTJEA. 

Neither  the  habits  nor  tbe  appearance  of  the  insects  forming  the  present  order — whose  name  is 
derived  from  the  Greek  anoplos,  unarmed,  and  oura,  a  tail — are  snch  as  to  render  them  particu- 
larly attractive  objects.  Small  as  they  are,  perhaps  no  other  insects  inspire  so  much  disgust  as 
Liee,  being  generally  r^arded  as  the  concomitants  of  dirty  habits.  They  have  a  flattened  and 
semi-transparent  body,  with  a  distinctly  sepai'ated  head,  which  bears  a  pair  of  short,  five-jointed 
antennse,  and  one  or  two  simple  eyes  on  each  side,  and  is  furnished  beneath  with  a  soft,  retractile 
proboscis,  within  which  are  four  bristle-like  oi^ans. 

These  animals  are  all  parasitic  upon  mammiferoua  animals,  of  which  almost  every  species  has 
its  peculiar  louse,  while  some  of  them  harbor  three  or  four  distinct  species.  Four  species  inhabit 
the  human  subject,  two  of  which  are  common,  the  Hbad-Lousb,  Pediculus  capitis,  and  the  Body- 
LousB,  P.  vestimentoruni ;  the  P.  iabescentiiim  has  only  been  occasionally  observed,  but  always 
in  vast  numbers,  either  causing  or  accompanying  a  complaint  under  which  the  patient  appears 
gradually  to  waste  away.  Several  instances  are  recorded  in  ancient  authors  of  death  being 
caused  by  this  disease,  which  is  termed  pklkiriasis,  from  the  Greek  phtheir,  a  louse.  The  Roman 
dictator,  Sylla,  the  two  Herods,  the  Emperor  Maximian,  and  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  are  said  to 
have  died  of  this  loathsome  malady. 

These  insects  generally  infest  those  parts  of  their  hosts  which  are  most  thickly  covered  with 
hair,  among  which  they  creep  about  with  ease  by  means  of  their  grasping  claws.  They  attach 
their  eggs,  which  are  of  a  pear  shape,  and  called  Nits,  to  the  hairs,  and  the  young  are  excluded 
in  a  few  days.  They  undergo  no  metamorphosis,  and  are  soon  capable  of  reproduction ;  so 
that  their  numbers  rapidly  increase,  when  proper  measures  for  their  eradication  are  neglected. 


!.-(See  page  5S0.) 
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1,  Egg  aud  Larva  of  Iiilus 


5,  GeophUuSj  6,  Lithobiu! 


Class  II.    MYBIAPODA. 

The  small  class  of  Myriapoda  is  in  its  general  characters  very  closely  allied  to  the  insects, 
although  in  some  respects  it  appears  to  approach  the  Crustacea,  la  the  mature  state,  their  hodies 
are  generally  elongated,  and  composed  of  numerous  segments,  the  articulations  of  the  body  being 
similar,  and  bearing  each  one  or  two  pairs  of  jointed  legs.  The  head  always  has  a  pair  of 
jointed  antennse,  very  similar  to  those  of  many  insects,  and  behind  the  insertion  of  these,  on 
each  side,  is  a  variable  number  of  simple  eyes,  which,  however,  are  sometimes  wanting.  The 
mouth,  in  ite  general  structure,  bears  a  considerable  resemblance  to  that  of  the  masticating 
insects,  being  furnished  with  jaws,  palpi,  and  an  upper  and  lower  lip.  In  their  internal  anatomy 
these  animals  also  exhibit  a  great  resemblance  to  the  insects.  Their  aervous  system  consists 
of  a  series  of  ganglia  running  dong  the  ventral  portion  of  the  body,  and  usually  united  by  a 
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double  thread;  tlie  circulation  is  effected  by  a  long,  cylindrical,  dorsal  vessel.  The  species 
are  all  uniaesual.  In  some  kinds  the  young,  on  first  escaping  from  the  e^,  possess  neai'ly  aJI 
the  characters  of  tlieir  parents,  although  the  number  of  segments  and  Hmba  is  always  less,  and 
increases  at  each  change  of  skin ;  but  some,  as  the  luli,  undergo  a  sort  of  metamorphosis,  comiiig 
from  the  egg  either  quite  destitute  of  feet,  or  furnished  with  only  three  pairs  of  those  oi^ans, 
and  it  is  not  until  after  several  moultings  that  they  attain  the  same  number  of  legs  as  their 
parents.  This  metamorphosis,  such  as  it  is,  indicates  the  close  alliance  of  these  creatures  with 
the  insects;  and  many  authors  either  include  them  in  the  class  Insecta  or  retain  them  in  a  sepa- 
rate class.  The  Myriapoda  form  two  orders,  the  C'hilo<jnatha  and  the  ChUopoda;  of  the  former 
there  are  over  seventy  species;  of  the  latter  about  one  hundred, 

ORDER  1.    CHILOGNATHA. 

In  these  the  body  is  generally  of  a  convex  form,  composed  of  immerous  homy  ai'chea,  below 
which  an  immense  multitude  of  httle  feet  may  he  seen,  whence  the  name  of  Millepedes,  or  Thou- 
sand-legs, by  which  these  animals  are  commonly  known,  is  derived.  Each  segment  of  the  body 
beat's  two  pairs  of  limbs,  with  the  exception  of  the  hindmost  segment,  which  is  destitute  of  such 
oigans.  The  antennae  are  short,  and  composed  only  of  seven  joints,  and  the  jaws  are  reduced  to 
a  rudimentary  condition.  The  species  are  found  to  feed  principally  upon  vegetable  matters, 
generally  when  in  a  state  of  decay.  Their  movements,  notwithstanding  their  immense  number 
of  legs,  are  always  very  slow,  and  they  generally  endeavor  to  escape  danger  by  rolling  themselves 
up  into  a  ball.  There  are  several  families  belonging  to  this  group,  but  the  best-known  species  is 
the  Gally-Worm,  lulus  terrestris,  often  found,  like  the  rest  of  the  tribe,  in  damp  moss,  and 
sometimes  crawling  over  the  trunks  of  trees.  The  /.  maximus  of  Brazil  is  often  seven  inches 
long.     The  Glonerdf  b  loncf       t     1  s      le         embl    wood  Ice 


2.    CHILOPODA. 

These  animals  are  usually  of  a  flattened  form,  and  live  in  the  earth  or  under  stones.  Tliey 
run  with  considerable  swiftness  in  pursuit  of  their  prey,  and  can  even  progress  backward  by  the 
assistance  of  their  tail-iike  hind-lega,  which  at  other  times  are  dragged  helplessly  behind  them. 
Their  food  consists  of  insects,  which  they  seize  with  the  powerful  jaw-like  organs  attached  to 
the  lower  lip.  There  are  various  kinds,  but  the  most  remarkable  family  is  that  of  the  Scoliymt- 
drid<B,  commonly  called  Centipedes ;  they  are  nocturnal  in  their  habits,  prey  on  insects,  and  are 
active  and  voracious  creatures.  Some  "of  these,  in  tropical  climates — as  for  instance  the  Mal/ai- 
eante,  a  West  Indian  Scolopendra — grow  to  the  length  of  six  inches,  and  certain  writers  say 
to  twice  that  size.  Their  bite  is  very  painful,  and  sometimes  fatal.  The  smaller  and  hannleaa 
species,  common  among  us,  are  found  at  night  concealed  under  timber  or  in  holes  in  walls. 

The  Eliotrio  Scolopbhdka,  S.  electrica,  is  a  European  species,  luminous  in  the  dark. 

The  &eophiUdce  have  almost  thread-like  bodies,  some  species  of  which  are  phosphorescent 

The  species  of  Scutigera  have  tie  body  divided  into  fifteen  segments,  each  bearing  eight 
pairs  of  long  multi-articulated  l^s;  they  are  very  active,  and  often  lose  some  of  their  legs  when 
touched.  Those  of  the  genus  Litkobius  have  the  body  above  and  below  divided  into  the  same 
number  of  segments,  each  of  which  bears  a  pair  of  legs. 
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Class  III.    ABA€HHI1>A. 


This  class  includes  spiders,  scorpions,  mitea,  d. 


into  five  orders,  the  Dimerosomala,  Polymerosoine 
mata,  and  Podosomala. 


distinguisliLd  by  aerial  respiration, 
and  the  possession  of  four  pair 
ot  legs,  attached  to  the  anterior 
part  of  the  body  They  li^ie 
no  antenni;  the  lans  termi 
nite  with  a  claw  like  jomt, 
which  coniLyt  poison  into  the 
wounds  inflicted  by  them,  this, 
m  the  larger  species  only,  being 
injurious  to  man,  tbongh  usu- 
ally fatal  to  the  insects  on 
whi<  h  they  prey.  The  legs  are 
gtnpr«illy  formed  of  the  same 
joints  as  those  of  insects.  All 
tbp  species  are  unisexual ;  all 
hye^s,  with  the  exception  of 
the  scorpions  and  a  few  mites, 
in  which  the  ova  are  retained 
in  the  oviduct  till  they  are 
hitobed,  and  are  thus  pro- 
dutid  alive.  They  are  divided 
A  idai  tkro'ioiiiata,  icarina  or  Monomeroso- 


their  extremities  with  claws,  which  are  often  ct  a 


ORDER  1.    DIMEKOSOMATA. 

ne  from  the  Greek  diiaera,  divided  into  two  parts,  and  somaia,  bodies, 
and  includes  generally  those  creatures 
which  we  call  Spiders.  In  these  the 
body  consists  of  two  dbtinct  portions, 
of  which  the  anterior,  or  eepbalothorax, 
is  usually  of  an  oval  form,  and  covered 
with  aplate  of  a  somewhat  horny  con- 
sistence, while  the  posterior,  or  abdo- 
men, generally  forms  a  soft,  roundisL 
mass,  without  any  traees  of  segmenta- 
tion, and  which  is  attached  to  the  base 
of  the  eepbalothorax  by  a  narrow  pe- 
duncle. On  its  anterior  portion  the 
eepbalothorax  bears  sis  or  eight  sim- 
ple eyes ;  below  and  in  front  of  these 
are  seen  the  lai^  mandibles,  which 
serve  these  animals  for  the  destruction 
cf  their  prey ;  beneath  is  the  opening 
of  the  mouth,  furnished  with  a  pair 
t  misticating  jaws,  or  maxillss.  These 
organs  occupy  the  front  of  the  eepbalo- 
thorax ;  the  lower  surface  of  this  bears 
four  pairs  of  jointed  legs,  furnished  at 
nlar,  comb-like  structure. 
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Tho  in  st  en  rk  Uc  g  ns  per  pt  lie  on  the  abdomen  of  spiders  are  the  spinmrets,  fay 
a  s  of  wh  ch  they  ap  n  the  t  utious  and  often  beautifnl  webs,  which  have  attracted  the  atten- 
;  o  'iTid  e  c  ted  the  adm  rat  on  of  n  ankind  in  all  ages.  These  spinnerets  are  little  teat-like 
^a  [  la  1  close  to  tl  c  ext  em  tj  of  the  abdomen,  on  its  lower  surface.  They  are  sometimes 
tour  sometimes  six  in  number,  and  may  usnally  be  recognized 
I  ■<,  the  naked  eye.  Each  of  them  bears  at  its  apex  a  multitude 
ot  n  nute  tubes,  of  which  as  many  as  a  thousand  are  present  in 
some  species;  so  that  the  delicate  thread  by  which  these  crea- 
tures suspend  themselves  in  the  air  mast  frequently  be  composed 
of  at  least  fonr  thousand  slender  filaments.  The  substance  of 
which  the  threads  are  composed  is  secreted  by  glandular  oi^ans, 
situated  in  the  abdomen,  close  to  the  base  of  the  spinnerets.  It 
IB  a  viscid  fluid,  which  speedily  hardens  on  exposure  to  the  wr. 
The  spider  usnally  commences  its  thread  by  applying  the  spin- 
nerets to  some  fixed  object;  to  this  the  ghitinons  secretion  at- 
taches itself,  when  the  movements  of  the  creature  are  sufficient 
to  draw  out  the  materials  necessaiy  for  the  continuation  of  the 
thread.  The  hind-feet  ai-e  always  applied  to  the  thread  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  spinnerets,  probably  in  order  to  bring 
thf  numerou'*  filaments  mto  contact  before  their  hardening  has  proceeded  too  far  to  allow  of 
their  adhesion.  This  power  of  spinning  threads  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  all  tliese  ani- 
mals, as  it  not  only  serves  many  of  them  for  tho  construction  of  dwellings,  and  of  nets  for  the 
capture  of  prey,  but  appears  to  be  constantly  employed  in  securing  them  fi-om  falls  while  in  mo- 
tion, or  in  descending  in  a  direct  line  from  an  elevated  position  to  some  object  below  them. 
Miiny  of  them  have  the  faculty  of  emitting  thi'eads,  one  end  of  which  floats  freely  in  the  sXv 
until  it  meets  with  some  object  to  which  it  adheres.  By  this  means  spiders  often  form  natural 
bridges,  by  which  they  can  pass  over  brooks  and  ditches.  Some  species  avail  themselves  of  the 
same  power  to  take  long  flights  in  the  air,  where  they  often  attain  great  altitudes.  Those  spi- 
ders whose  instinct  prompts  them  to  employ  their  spinning  powers  in  regular  weaving  opera- 
tions, manifest  this  in  various  ways. 

Some,  of  which  the  Common'  Oabdbn  Spider,  Epeira  diadema,  is  an  excellent  example,  eon- 
'.truct  a  beautiful  net,  composed  of  stout  radiating  lines,  intersected  at  tolerably  regular  intervals 
by  circular  filaments.  It  appears  that  the  latter  are  beset  by  an  immense  number  of  viscid 
globnleft,  which  doubtless  assist  greatly  in  entangling  any  insect  that  is  ho  unfortunate  as  to 
come  in  contact  with  the  web  of  the  destroyer.  The  mode  in  which  the  creature  forms  this  ele- 
gant structure,  its  readiness  to  rush  out  of  its  concealment  the  moment  some  hapless  fly  has  be- 
come entangled  in  its  meshes,  the  rapidity  with  which  it  shrouds  ite  victim  in  a  silken  coat,  and 
the  care  with  which  it  repairs  any  damage  done  to  its  net,  are  all  exceedingly  curious  and  inter- 
esting points  in  its  natural  hiatoiy. 

The  nets  of  some  of  the  large  tropical  spiders  are  said  to  be  of  strength  sufficient  even  to  cap- 
ture small  birds.  Other  species,  such  as  the  Common  House-Spider,  Aranea  domestica,  weave 
a  close,  cloth-like  web,  usually  placed  in  obscm-e  corners ;  this  is  furnished  with  a  sort  of  funnel- 
shaped  cell,  within  which  the  spider  Ues  in  wait  for  his  prey.  Others  again  employ  their  silk 
merely  to  line  the  holes  and  crevices  which  form  their  ordinary  places  of  abode ;  and  some  of 
these  exhibit  great  ingenuity  in  the  construction  of  their  nests.  Another  purpose  to  which  this 
secretion  is  applied  by  all  spiders,  is  the  formation  of  little  silky  cases  or  cocoons  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  eggs,  and  which  a  few  species  carry  about  with  them.  Attempts  have  been  made  to 
employ  this  silk,  which  differs  considerably  in  its  texture  from  that  of  which  the  note  are  con- 
structed, for  industrial  purposes,  but  hithei'to  with  very  little  snccess. 

The  spiders  are  all  predaceous  animals,  and  generally  of  an  exceedingly  fierce  and  sanguinary 
disposition.     They  prey  with  avidity  npon  insects  and  other  articulated  animals  of  smaller  size 
than  themselves;  but,  unless  in  self-defenae,  they  do  not  appear  to  turn  their  weapons  against 
tho  higher  animals.     They  are  divided  into  several  families. 
Vol.  IL— 76 
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THE  ARANEID^. 
These  have  the  eyes  ia  two  rows,  one  bohiiwl  the  other ;  tliey  usually  possess  six  spinuGiets 
and  only  a  single  pair  of  pulmonary  sacs.  All  these  spiders  spin  themselves  a  dwelling-pkce, 
which  is  generally  connected  with  a  net  for  the  capture  of  prey.  Perhaps  the  best  known  of 
these  is  the  Garden-Spider,  already  described,  and  whose  threads  often  force  themselves  upon 
onr  attention. 

This  species  forms  one  of  the  most  beautiful  f  h  t  a  e  all  d  geometrical  loebs  ;  many  of  the 
others  form  a  somewhat  similar  structure,  alth  gl  th  t  displaying  the  same  wonderful 
r^ularity.  Of  these  the  Malmisbattb,  Therid  vol  jiatt  much  dreaded  in  the  south  of 
Europe,  is  an  example.  Our  common  House-Sp  de  wh  h  e  have  just  mentioned,  belongs  to 
this  group.  Another  remarkable  member  ia  tl  e  Div  ng-Sp  dbr,  Argyroneta  aquatica,  which 
weaves  itself  a  carious  little  hell-shaped  dwell  at  the  1  ttom  of  the  water,  to  which  it 
retires  to  devour  its  prey.  As,  notwithstanding  ts  a  j  at  1  ab  ts,  this  animal,  like  the  rest  of  its 
class,  ia  fitted  only  for  aerial  respiration,  it  tak  at-  fill  ts  miniature  dome  with  air,  which 
it  carries  down  with  it  from  the  surface  among  the  hairs 
with  which  its  body  is  thickly  clothed:  a  process  very 
closely  resembling  that  by  which  the  earliest  diving-bells 
\iere  supplied  with  air, 

THE    I.TCORID^. 

TTrilikp  the  Arancidfe,  the  animals  of  this  family  never 
construct  regular  webs  for  the  capture  of  prey,  their  utmost 
exertion  of  instinct,  in  this  direction,  consisting  in  laying 
a  few  threads  in  the  neighborhood  of  their  dwelling-place, 
ij  They  generally  live  under  stones,  in  holes  in  the  earth,  or 
in  old  walls,  sometimes  lining  their  habitations  with  a 
silky  tapestry ;  and  some,  which  live  upon  trees,  weave 
themselves  a  silken  nest  among  the  leaves  or  on  the 
branches.  They  all  take  their  prey  by  force;  some  of 
them  running  it  down  by  swiftness  of  foot,  while  others 
spring  suddenly  upon  their  unwary  victims.      The  most    celebrated  of  these   spiders  is  the 
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Tarantula  Lyi-osa  tarantula  of  Southern  Europe  whose  hite  is  aupposid  bi  the  nitives  of 
Itilyto  Liuse  death  unless  the  patient  he  rehned  by  music  and  violent  darning  Some  ot 
thesL  spiders  can  run  in  any  direi'tion,  and  aie  tailed  Side-Walkers,  a  Lominon  example  la 
thi  ^alticus  scenieui  •%  simLl  apL  its  h  md  i  with  hlotk  and  white,  wIiilIi  mil  fn  ^iintlv  te  met 
w  ith  on  gaiden  walls 

IHr    M\(i^.LIDJ!. 

tempeiate  thmites  aie  most  aequainte  I  aie  ot  small  size,  hat 
in  hot  regions  there  are  species  who'se  extended  legs  i  cupy 
a  ciicle  i-i  "^n  or  seven  inches  in  di-uuetei  Some  of 
these  belonging  to  the  genus  Mygak,  found  m  South 
Amenca  and  Mexico,  are  said  to  attick  young  hnmiuing 
bir  Is  and  to  limb  trees  for  this  puipose  Species  occur 
tn  the  shores  ot  the  Mediterranean,  but  thej  are,  f>r  the 
m.0Bt  part,  confined  to  tropical  countnea.  They  resemble 
the  Lycosidaa  ill  their  habits,  generally  livingon  the  ground, 
in  holes  or  under  stones.  Some  of  them  form  long,  twisted 
burrows  for  themselves,  which  extend  as  much  as  two  feet 
behw  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  bite  of  the  large 
tijpioj  speciM  of  Mygale,  generally  called  Spider-Crahs 
by  the  colonists,  is  said  to  be  very  dangerous.  Some  spi- 
ders, liLe  the  C  tenizm,  close  the  mouth  of  their  subter- 
ranean residence  with  a  most  ingenionsly-constnicted  trap- 
door whith  the  inhabitant  closes  with  the  utmost  perti- 
nacity when  an>  attempt  is  made  to  invade  the  privacy 
ot  his  domicile  Hence  these,  of  which  several  species 
are  found  in  the  south  of  Europe  and  on  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  are  generally  fcnown  as  Trapdoor  Spiders. 
The  species  of  spiders  are  very  numerous,  and  their 
forms,  instincts,  and  habits  greatly  diversified.  In  general 
among  the  most  active,  ingenious,  and  pi'edaceous  of  the  smaller  aiticulata. 


ORDER  %    POLYMEROSOMATA. 


efi  nth  Gre  k 
17  e  a  divisions 
bo  1  es  1  eludes 
two  families  the  first  of  \s  hicl 
IS  the  Seorpwnidcf  chaiicter 
ize  1  bj  their  elongat  1  tail  like 
ab  lomei  armed  at  its  extrem 
ity  with  a  sort  of  hooked  claw 
whicl  whcu  the  creatures  aie 
m  motion  is  always  earned  ov  ei 
the  back  i  a  most  thieatenmg 
attitude.  This  claw  like  oi^an 
IS  the  stmg  f  the  formidable 
natuie  of  which  such  ext  aordi 
nary  ac  ounts  are  given  by  the 
1  ati  es  of  eoui  tr  es  to  which  the 
hrger  •»  d  mere  voiac  ous  spe 
c  PS  aie  onfined  The  [  oison 
gUnls  are    ituated    lose  to  the 
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base  of  this  organ,  and  their  ducta  run  to  its  point,  ao  that  wlieii  the  creature  strikes  with  its 
weapon,  a  small  portion  of  the  venom  is  instilled  into  the  wound.  Whether  this  venom  ia  ever 
fatal  to  human  life  appears  still  to  be  a  matter  of  dispute ;  but  the  effects  of  the  scorpion's  sting 
are  doubtless  very  disagreeable.  The  female  scorpion  exhibits  the  greatest  care  for  her  young, 
cariying  them  upon  her  back  for  some  days  after  they  are  hatched,  and  attending  to  them  closely 
for  about  a  month,  after  which  they  are  able  to  take  care  of  themselves.  Scorpions  generally  live 
on  the  gronnd  under  stones  and  in  dark  places,  coming  out  at  night  in  search  of  prey ;  but  they 
frequently  find  their  way  into  the  interior  of  bouses. 

The  animals  forming  the  second  family,  the  Thelyphonidfe,  present  an  appeai'anee  in  some 
degree  intennediate  between  the  scorpions  and  the  true  spiders.  Many  of  them  are  of  large 
size  and  a  somewhat  forbidding  appearance,  and,  like  the  scorpions,  can  nm  in  every  direction. 
They  are  almost  confined  to  tropical  countries,  inhabiting  principally  the  hottest  parts  of  Asia 
and  America. 

ORDER  3.    ADELARTHROSOMATA. 

This  order,  deriving  its  title  from  the  Greek  adelos,  hidden,  arlkros,  an  articulation,  and  somata, 
bodies,  includes  several  families,  among  which  are  the  Phalongidm  :  of  these  are  the  Harvest- 
Men  or  Harvest- Spiders,  having  stilt-like  limbs,  with  which  they  stalk  about  among  plants  in 
search  of  insects,  on  which  they  feed.  The  Ckeliferidce  resemble  little  scorpions  that  have  lost 
their  tails  ;  they  frequent  houses  and  got  among  old  books,  seeking  for  their  minute  prey.  The 
Solpugidce  include  several  apider-like  animals,  among  which  is  the  Galeodes  araneoides,  attaining 
the  length  of  two  inches.  It  is  found  in  the  hot  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa,  and  is  a  great  torment 
to  camels.     It  is  a  fierce  creature  and  its  bite  is 


ORDER  4.     MOWOMEROSOMATA. 

This  order  derives  its  name  from  the  Greek  monos,  one,  meros,  a  joint,  and  somata,  bodies;  it 
is  sometimes  called  Acarina,  from  the  Greek  akari,  a  mite.  It  includes  the  Linguatulidm,  curious 
>rm-like  animals,  found  in  the  frontal  sinuses  and  lungs  of  various  mammalia : 
2  SimoneidcE,  minute,  soft  creatures,  furnished  with  four  pmrs  of  legs,  which  fi-e- 
quently  take  up  their  abode  in  the  follicles  of  the  human  skin,  and  hence  are 
called  Magyots  in  the  Skin :  and  the  J/acrofiwiirfa!,  called  Slolk  or  Bear  Animalcules, 
microscopic  creatures  often  found  in-the  sandy  dust  of  house-roof  gutters.  To 
these  we  must  add  the  Acaridm,  or  Mites,  some  of  which  are  active,  like  the 
Cheese-Mite,  Aearus  domestieus,  and  others  are  parasitic  upon  or  beneath  the  skin 
of  man  and  other  animals.  One  species  of  these  is  the  Itch-Mite,  Sareoptes  seabiei,  producing 
a  well-known  disease  among  people  of  filthy  habits.  The  Ixodidm  live  upon  various  kinds  of 
animals:  some  upon  dogs,  others  upon  seipents,  others  upon  reptiles,  and  others  upon  dung- 
beetles. 

Beside  these  there  belong  to  this  order  the  Hydrachnidm  or  Water-Mit^s,  attaching  them- 
selves to  water  insects ;  the  Orihatidce,  living  chiefly  upon  mosses ;  the  Sdellidm,  living  among 
damp  moss,  and  the  TromMdiidce,  of  which  the  little  Scarlet-Mite,  seen  in  gardens,  is  an  esample. 

ORDER  5.    PODOSOMATA. 

These  animals  form  two  families  of  marine,  spider-like  creatures — the  Pyenogonidm,  which 
are  parasitic  in  their  habits,  and  have  the  palpi  obsolete ;  and  the  Nymphonidm,  which  crawl 
about  slowly  among  the  atones  and  weeds  of  their  aquatic  home,  and  are  furnished  with  distinct 
palpi 
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Class  IV.    CRUSTACEA. 


At  the  head  of  this 
'  e      n  ny    th  1  ajiimil! 


ciabs,  lobsters  prawns,  and  the  lite ,  there  are,  how- 
t  extremply  diftere  t  shapes  and  habits.  In 
£;e  eril,  it  ma,^  bo  said  of  the 
jr  m  nent  numbers  of  the 
i,  class  that  the  form  of  the 

>odj  1  usually  somewhat 
s[     die  shaped,  and  divided 

nto  1  seiies  ot  distinct  rings, 
%  t  culated  toj^cther,  ftad  al- 
low ng  of  a  considerable 
oTint  of  movement.  These 
segments  are  sometimes  of 

e  iy  equal  size,  and  are 
turmshed  with  nearly  simi- 
lar appendages  throughout. 
Sometimes  a  few  of  the  seg- 
ments acquire  a  greater  de- 
gree of  development  than 
the  rest,  and  the  organs  of 
motion  are  confined  to  these, 

L 1    th      pp     dages    f  th 


t! 


1 


t    I 


by     p 
d      Th 


to  3  more  or  leas  m  liineiitary  con  lition,  and  in  the  higher  forms  tl         t 
fused  into  a  single  mass,  called  the  cepkalothorax,  which  bears  tlie         tl 
The  skin  is  generally  hardened  by  a  calcareous  secretion,  constit  t    g 
skeleton,  wHliia  which  all  the  soft  parts  of  the  body  are  inclosed ;  th 
thin  membrane,  which  gives  flexibility  to  the  whole  armor.     As  th 
adding  to  the  size  of  this  shell  to  make  room  for  its  increasing  growth 
stated  periods,  and  secretes  a  new  deposit  of  calcareous  matter  over  ta 
of  the  articulated  appendages — the  1^  and  feet — -varies  exceedinglj 

The  nervous  system  of  the  Crustacea  always  consists  of  a  series    t  { 
surface  of  the  body,  united  to  each  other,  and  to  a  cephalic  ganglion 
oils  filaments,  and  giving  off  nerves  to  the  various  oi^ans  in  their       g 
ganglion  is  always  situated  above  the  (Esophagus,  and  furnishes  nerv     t    th       g         t 
These  are  the  eyes,  the  antennie,  and  in  many  cases  organs  of  smell      d  1  g      Tl 

canal  generally  exhibits  a  high  degree  of  development      The  r    p     t    y 
branchife  of  various  forms.     With  the  exception  of  a  single  order,  th     p  1] 

and  reproduction  takes  place  by  ova,  which  are  generally  attached  to  th    t  il     f  th 
some  time  after  exclusion.     Their  development  presents  many  curio      ph  a. 

The  immense  number  and  variety  of  the  Crustacea — from  the  Lat  i 

covering — ^have  caused  them  to  be  divided  and  subdivided  into       m  g      p 

however,  notice  them  briefly  under  the  following  eleven  orders :  D  ^wrf 
Amphipoda,  Lcemodipoda,  Xyphosura,  Pkyllopoda,  Ostramda,  Cop  p  i 
rliopodd. 

ORDER  1.    DECAPODA. 

This  term  signifies  ten-footed,  and  Includes  all  those  stalk-eyed  Crustacea,  in  which  the  whole 
of  the  thoracic  segments  are  united  with  those  of  the  head  into  a  single  mass,  incased  in  a  com- 
mon shell,  with  no  traces  of  segmentary  division,  and  wliich  have  the  branchial  organs  inclosed 
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cavity  on  each  side  of  tlie  cephalotliorax. 


The  true  thoracic  legs  are  almost  always  ten 
in  number — whence  the  name  of  the 
order.  It  includes  an  iraraeiisc  number 
of  species,  generally  of  considerable  si^e 
when  compared  with  the  other  Crustacea, 
We  shall  notice  them  under  three  sub- 
orders, the  Maerura,  Anomwra,  and  Bri- 


THE    MACEUKA. 


This  term,  from  the  Greek  moJeros,  long, 
and  oura,  a,  tail,  embraces  those  species 
which  are  generally  called  the  Long- 
tailed  Decapod  Crustacea.. 

THE    CRANGONID^. 

This  family  includes  tho  well-lcnown 
Shrimps  and  Prawns.  They  are  distin- 
guished by  the  possession  of  a  large  oval 
or  triangular  appendage  which  covers  the 
base  of  the  first  joint  of  the  outer  an- 
tenuEe.  In  their  general  appearance  they 
all  present  a  considerable  resemblance  to 
the  Common  Edeopban  Shrimp,  Crangon 
vulgaris.  They  inhabit  salt  water,  and 
generally  occur  in  large  numbers,  found 
together  on  sandy  coasts ;  and  in  spite 
of  their  small  size,  they  are  everywhere 
in  great  request  as  articles  of  food.  The 
common  shrimp  of  Europe  is  about  two 
inches  long ;  the  CoMMoif  Eukopban 
PnAHif,  Palemon  serralus,  is  three  to 
four  inches  long  The  Ambeican  Eait- 
SimiMP,  Cranion  septemspinosus,  and  the 
Amfricait  Prawn,  Palemon  vulgaris,  are 
common  on  our  loasts. 

THE    ASTACID^. 

To  this  family  belongs  the  Common 
Lobster,  diitinjfuished  from  the  preceding 
by  the  small  size  of  the  appendage  at  tho  base  of  the  outer  antenn»,  besides  many  other  differ- 
ences in  form  and  structure.  The  anterior  pair  of  feet  is  always  much  larger  than  the  others,  and 
armed  with  powerful  nippers.  Some  of  these  animals  live  in  fresh  water.  These  are  of  a  smaller 
size  than  the  marine  species,  bnt  are  also  eaten  in  great  numbers  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbor- 
hoods where  they  occur.  Lobsters  change  their  shell  annually ;  before  casting  the  old  shell  they  are 
sickly  and  grow  thin,  and  thus,  though  with  great  effort  and  apparent  suffering,  the  old  covering 
is  cast  off,  and  the  new  one  is  speedily  formed  by  secretion.  Sometimes  lobsters  throw  off  their 
claws  in  consequence  of  fright,  and  often  they  will  hold  on  to  an  object  till  the  claws  are  torn 
off.  To  some  extent  these  lost  parts  are  reproduced.  They  are  very  active  in  the  water,  and 
can  spring  to  a  condderable  distance ;  they  feed  chiefly  at  night.  They  are  voracious,  and  eat 
any  animal  matter  that  comes  in  their  way.  Immense  numbers  of  the  European  Lobstek,  As- 
lacus  marinus,  are  taken,  but  the  means  of  increase  are  abundant,  twelve  thousand  four  hundred 
and  forty-four  eggs  having  been  found  under  the  tail  of  a  single  female.  The  Common  Ami 
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LoBSTJcE,  Homarus  Americanus,  abundant  on  our  coasts  from  New  Jersey  northward,  is  used  in 
very  laige  quantities ;  it  is  nearly  twice  the  size  of  the  common  European  species,  weighing  from 
two  to  thirty-five  pounds;  the  average  weight,  however,  being  four  pounds. 

The  Crat-Fish,  Astacus  Jluviatilis,  is  very  common  in  European  rivers;  and  may  be  seen  for 
sale,  boiled  as  red  as  a  lobster,  in  many  inland  towns  there.  The  American  Cray-Fish,  A. 
Bartonii,  often  called  Fresh-waler  Lobster,  is  exceedingly  common  in  some  of  our  mountain 
streams.     It  is  rarely  eaten.     There  are  three  or  four  other  species,  from  three  to  four  inches  long. 

THE    PALINUEID^. 

Th  f  mily  includes  some  of  the  largest  of  the  Crustacea.  Tliese  are  powerful  animals,  with  very 
h  d  1  lis.  The  breast  is  broad,  the  outer  antennse  nsually  very  long;  the  anterior  feet  are 
ly  f  ished  with  nippers,  and  these,  when  present,  are  small.  They  inhabit  the  sea,  where  they 
u  ally  fr  quent  deepish  water  not  far  from  the  shore.  Many  of  them  are  used  as  food  in  various 
tn  The  Spiifr  Lobster,  Palinunis  vulffai-is,  which  may  be  taken  as  the  type  of  the 
fam  Ij  tten  weighs  as  much  as  twelve  or  fifteen  pounds.  It  was  in  great  esteem  among  the 
an  nt  Romans,  who  denominated  it  Zocusta.  The  French  call  it  Langouste,  and  the  English 
S  a  C      -Msh,     It  is  eaten,  but  is  inferior  to  the  common  lobster. 

THE    ANOMUBA. 

This  term  is  from  the  Greek  anomos,  irregular,  and  oura,  a  tail,  and  is  descriptive  of  the  species 
belonging  to  this  sub-order ;  it  includes  the  Crabs,  whose  spiteful  disposition  has  given  us  the 
word  (Tabbed,  and  whose  curious  habit  of  running  or  swimming  forward,  sideways,  ov  backward 
has  always  provoked  the  mirth  of  observers.     They  are  of  many  forms  and  a  great  variety  of 

TUE    PAGUniDJL. 

This  includes  the  Hermit   or  Soldier   Crab,  Pagurus  Bemardus,  the   abdominal  portion 

of  whose  body  is  quite  soft, 
forming  a  sort  of  cylindri- 
cal fleshy  mass  behind  the 
shelly  cephalothorax.  As  the 
comfort  of  the  animal  would 
be  materially  interfered  with 
were  this  soft,  worm-like 
)  exposed  to  be 
1  at  by  every  pass- 
ing fish  who  might  take  a 
taney  to  it,  he  usually  seeks 
^ome  shelter  for  his  tail,  and 
the  habitation  selected  is 
generally  the  empty  shell  of 
some  univalve  moUusk,  Into 
this  spiral  home  the  Hermit 
Crab  ja  coiled,  and  retains 
himself  in  his  position  by 
means  of  a  sucker  at  the 
extremity  of  his  tail,  assisted 
by  two  or  three  rudimentary 
feet,  which  are  developed 
upon  the  abdominal  sac ; 
and  so  firmly  does  he  adhere 
to  his  castle,  that  he  will 
allow  himself  to  he  torn  to  pieces  rather  than  let  go  his  hold.  By  protruding  his  body,  with  its 
three  pair  of  legs,  from  the  orifice  of  the  shell,  the  little  Hermit  is  enabled  to  walk  with  ease 
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upoE  tlie  sandy  beach  in  search  of  Lis  prey ;  but  the  moment  danger  threatens  him 
into  his  cell,  the  orifice  of  which  is  tlicu  occupied  by  one  of  his  claws,  which  is  always  laj-ger  than 
the  other.  As  the  crab  does  not  possess  the  same  power  of  adding  to  the  size  of  the  domicile 
that  was  enjoyed  by  the  original  tenant,  he  is  compelled,  from  time  to  time,  to  change  hia 
residence  for  one  a  little  larger,  and  often  appears  alipost  as  difficult  to  please  as  a  human  house- 
holder in  the  same  predicament.  Often  they  may  be  seen  crawling  about  among  the  sheila 
jnst  thrown  upon  the  beach,  trying  one 
after  another,  until  they  meet  with  one 
uniting  all  the  conditions  requisite  for  crus- 
tacean comfort;  bnt,  until  this  gi^cat  ob- 
ject of  their  search  is  attained,  always 
returning  to  their  old  house  after  each  un- 
successful trial.  It  is  said,  indeed,  that 
when  two  of  them  happen  simultaneously  to 
cast  a  longing  eye  upon  aome  particularly 
suitable  residence,  they  often  engage  in  a 
fierce  battle  for  the  possession  of  the  coveted 
object,  which  the  victor  carries  off  in  tii- 

Ihe  rLR8ECB\B  £!rgti  la/io  i  i 
very  cT  u  us  s]  oc  cs  tound  m  AmlojTi 
I  ind  some  of  tl  e  iJjai"ent  isUnds  Thci 
inh  il  it  the  fi==i  res  of  rocks  along  the  sea 
shoie  1  y  diy  and  come  forth  at  night  to 
i^earch  for  fo^d  ilona  the  beach  ^\  hen 
they  meet  a  person  they  set  up  their  claws 
m  a  threatening  mannir  and  snap  their 
pm  era  and  retre'it  hackwarl  The  int  ves 
Biy  th  y  climb  the  c  c  i  it  t  eca  t>  get 
the  ciCLanuts 


THE  BRACHYTJKA. 

ik  brackus,  'ihort. 


',  till  and  includes  the  SAorWaJfei/  Crabs, 
of  w  hicli  the  Common  Crab  may  be  taken 

THE  MAIAD^. 

This  includes  the  Spider-Crabs  or  Sea- 
Spiders  in  these  the  legs  are  long  and 
hairj  ,  the  back  is  usually  covered  with 
spines  ind  hairs.  They  generally  live  in" 
deep  witcr,  and  rarely  approach  the  shore. 
One  spetiea,  the  lAbinia  canaliculata,  is 
common  along  our  coast  from  the  Chesa- 
peake northward.  It  is  said  to  frequent 
the  oyster-beds,  and  to  devour  lai^  quan- 


THK   CANCERIDJ!. 
The  genus  Cancer  of  Linnieus  included  the  Crabs  generally,  many  of  which,  though  healing 
he  genera!  form  of  the  more  common  species,  are  atill  possessed  of  very  peculiar  and  remarkable 
The  Eriphia  spinifrons,  for  instance,  distributed  in  nearly  all  seas,  has  the  front  covered 
sharp  spines ;  and  the  Partkenope  horrida,  a  native  of  the  Atlantic  and  Indian 
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s  covered  with,  the  most  grotoac[ue  omamente.     Almost  every  shore  has  its  peculiar 
species.     On  our  coasts  we  lave  many  kinds,  as  the  Oyster-Orah,  Mud-Crab,  Sand-Crab,  Edible 


Crab,  &c.  Th.e  multiplicity  and  variety  of  the  species, 
the  crabs  in  several  families — that  of  the  Canceridm,  at  tl 
wMch  the  Common  Crab  or  Edbopb,  Cancer  pagurus,  is 
larly  rounded  in  front  and  narrowed  behind;  the  l^s  are 
often  unequal  in  size.  This  species  inhabits  deep  water, 
sinking  baskets,  pots,  or  nets,  baited  with 


fact,  led  to  the  distribution  of 

present  day,  including  only  those  of 

le  type.     These  have  the  shell  regu- 

moderate  length,  the  claws  lat^e,  and 

lid  is  captured  in  large  quantities  by 

places  which  it  is  known  to  frequent.     Many 

other  kinds  are  eaten  in  different  parts  of 

the  world. 

THE  PORTUNID.S. 

The  crabs  of  this  family  are  nearly  allied 
to  the  Ganceridw,  and  are  sometimes  called 
Paddling  Grabs. 

The  CoMMOK  Edible  Crab  of  this  coun- 
try, Lupea  dkantka,  is  found  on  our  coast 
from  Florida  to  Capo  Cod,  These,  like  the 
other  crabs,  cast  their  shells  once  a  year. 
The  period  in  which  they  are  sloughing 
off  is  but  two  or  three  days,  when  the  new 
shells  are  speedily  formed;  but  while  the 
crabs  are  thus  naked,  or  the  new  covering 
la  tender,  they  are  called  Soft-shell  Crabs, 
and  are  in  the  greatest  estimation  among 
epicures.  This  species  is  abundant  on  the 
muddy  shores  of  bays  and  creeks,  and  is 
often  caught  in  such  quantities  as  to  be 
given  for  food  to  hogs. 

small  species,  common  on  the  coast  of 
the  sand  bineath  stones;  it  runs  with  rapidity, 
■jnd  18  called  the  Enraged  Crab  by  the  in- 
habitants.    This  species,  or  one  closely  re- 


ot  the  crabs  of  the  genus  Lupea  live  in  the 
ocean,  and  are  sometimes  called  Swtwimiflj'- 
Crabs  Tbey  are  often  seen  floating  on  the 
SCI  wcpd  and  appear  to  have  the  faculty 
of  sustaining  themselves  on  the  surface  of 
the  water  in  a  state  of  complete  repose. 

THE   OCYPODID.^. 

In  this  family  the  carapace  is  usually 
quadrilateral,   sometimes    ova!,    with    the 
fiont  geneially  transverse  and  knotted;  it 
imludes  the  Little  Pba-Crab,  Pinnothe- 
lis  pisurti,   which  takes  shelter  in  shells 
of  the  bivalvemoUusca, especially  the  com- 
mon mussel.  The  ancients  were  acquainted 
w  ith  ont,  species  of  Pinnotheres,  which  in- 
habits the  shell  of  the  Pinna,  a  common 
Mediferrinem  mollusL      They  belipved  that  the  conntctnn  between  the  crab  and  the  mollusk 
wa3  one  of  mutual  idv^nta:;! ,  and  thnt  the  Inrmcr,  m  ntuin  for  the  protection  afforded  to  him  by 
Vol  11—77 
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the  shell  of  his  host,  not  only  gave  him  timely  notice  of  any  approaching  <3aiiger,  but  also  pro- 
cured him  his  food.     There  are  several  American  species  of  the  genus  Piimotherea. 

The  moat  lemarkablc  members  of  tbit  tamil}  aic  the  Liiiid  Crabs  of  tropical  climates,  which 
are  tuniBhed  with  a  peculiar  apparatus  of 
kaflets  for  retaining  moisture  in  the  inte- 
rior of  their  branchial  cavities.  Many  of 
these  animals  live  upon  the  aides  of  moun- 
tam  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  sea, 
which  however,  they  regularly  visit  once 
a  year  tor  the  purpose  of  depositing  their 
eggs.  In  their  raigrationa  they  sometimes 
form  a  procession  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
■  wide  and  three  miles  in  length.  They 
abound  in  Jamaica,  where  they  are  esteemed 
excellent  food.  They  generally  select  moist 
locahtiea  for  their  terrestrial  residence. 
Here  they  excavate  considerable  bniTows, 
in  which  they  conceal  themselves  during 
thi  day  roaming  about  at  uight  in  search 
ot  f  jod  But  some,  such  as  the  Gecarcini, 
are  aaid  to  inhabit  dry  woods. 

The  Violet  Ckab,  Cardieoma  eamifex, 
which  usually  inhabits  the  mangrove 
swamps  of  the  West  Indian  Islands,  lives  principally  upon  the  fruit  of  a  species  of  Anncma,  which 
grows  in  those  places.  But  nothing  comes  aaiiss  to  it  Those  individuals  whose  residence  is  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  cemeteries  are  said  to  buiTow  down  to  get  at  the  dead  bodies,  and  Dr. 


a  every  direction  by  the 
a  luxurious  article  of  food 
e  which  hve  in  the  mangrove 
n  box  rat-traps  baited  with  a 
e  nsualiy  kept  some  time  and  fattened 


Dachassaing  tells  us  that  the  West  Indian  burial  grounds  s 
burrows  of  these  animals.     Nevertheless  the  Violet  Crab  ia 
by  the  West  Indians,  who,  however,  take  care  only  to  e; 
swamps,  as  far  as  possible  from  the  cemeteries.     They  are  c 
piece  of  their  favorite  fruit ;  and  after  their  capture  they  a' 
with  broken  victuals. 

Another  group  of  Land-Craba,  the  Cfelmimi,  arc  distinguished  by  the  largo  size  of  one  of  their 
claws,  which  they  hold  up  in  a  menacing  attitude  as  they  retreat  from  any  object  that  has 
inspired  them  with  alarm.  From  the  beckoning  action  of  this  claw  the  Gelasimi  have  received 
the  name  of  Calling- Grabs.  They  make  great  use  of  it  also  in  forming  their  burrows,  bringing 
np  small  pinches  of  sand  or  earth  every  now  and  then,  and  scattering  these  waste  materials  to  a 
considerable  distance  round  their  hole,  so  as  to  avoid  the  presence  of  an  unsightly  heap  at  the 
entrance  of  their  domicile.  An  American  species,  very  common  on  our  coasts,  the  Gelasimus 
vocam,  is  commonly  called  the  Fiddler,  from  the  shape  of  one  of  its  claws  or  fingers,  which  re- 
sembles the  bow  of  a  fiddler.  It  remains  closed  up  in  its  hole  during  winter.  Though  living  on 
the  land,  it  seems  to  be  at  home  in  the  water.  The  Tkelpkusce  are  also  Land-Crabs,  yet  some 
of  the  species  inhabit  fresh  water. 


ORDER  2,    STOMAPODA. 

This  order  ia  composed  of  some  singular  animals,  which  appear  to  have  relations  with  all  the 
other  groups  of  Crustacea,  and  of  course  exhibit  a  corresponding  diversity  of  structure  among 
themselves. 

The  family  of  Pkyllosomidce  are  animals  of  an.  extraordinarily  flattened  form,  with  the  shell  thin 
and  transparent ;  the  body  is  apparently  divided  into  two  parts — a  longish  or  oval  cephalothorax, 
bearing  the  eyes,  which  are  supported  upon  long,  slender  stalks,  the  short  antennae,  and  the 
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moutb,  and 


d  of  the  ttoracic  segments,  which  bears  seven  or  eight  pairs 
of  long,  slender  feet  on  its  margins.  The  abdomen  la 
very  smaU.  These  animals  are  oceanic  in  their  hab- 
its, and  are  generally  found  in  the  southern  seas. 

In  the  second  family,  the  SquilUdte,  the  body  is 
elongated,  and  bears  a  considerable  resemblance  to 
L  the  well-known  insect,  the  Mantis;  hence  the  typical 
"  genus  Squilla  ia  frequently  caJled  the  Sea-Mantis. 
Some  of  them  attain  the  length  of  a  foot  or  more,  but 
their  average  size  is  about  three  or  four  inches.  They 
are  mounted  on  short  footstalks.  The  antennas  are  of  moderate 
n  oval  plate  at  the  base.  The  Squilla  empusa,  three  to  four 
n  our  coasts,  but  it  appears  to  have  no  popular  name. 
The  species  of  the  third  family,  the  Mysidm,  closely  resemble  the  shrimps,  tlie  thoracic  seg- 
ments being  completely  inclosed  in  a  carapace,  and  the  abdomen  bowed  and  furnished  at  its 
extremity  with  a  caudal  lin  of  five  plates.  They  have  received  the  name  of  Opossum- Skrimpg 
fiwm  the  curious  pouch,  formed  of  plates  attached  to  the  abdominal  li^,  in  which  the  female 
protects  both  her  e^a  and  young  until  tie  latter  have  attained  a  considerable  development. 
They  are  not  common  in  the  European  seas,  but  swarm  in  profusion  in  some  parts  of  the 
world,  especially  in  the  Arctic  Ocean,  where  they  are  said  to  constitute  an  important  portion 
of  the  diet  of  the  whale.  The  Mysis  spinulosus  is  abundant  on  our  coasts  in  winter.  Other 
species  are  known  on  the  coasts  of  Geoi^a  and  Florida, 


are  esteemed  for  food.  The  eyes 
length,  and  the  outer  pair  have  a 
inches  long,  is  frequently  taken  o 


ORDER  3.    ISOPODA. 

This  order  includes  the  greater  part  of  the  Edri(i]>kt]ialmata,  that  is.  Fixed-eyed  Crustacea; 
the  animals  composing  it  exhibit  a  great  varity  of  form  and  structure.  The  body  is  sometimes 
of  an  oval,  sometimes  of  an  elongated  form,  convex  above  and  flat  beneath ;  the  head  is  small, 
distinctly  separated  from  the  first  thoracic  segment,  and  bears  a  pair  of  round  eyes,  usually 
formed  of  a  collection  of  simple  eyes,  but  sometimes  truly  compound.  They  are  divided  into 
three  sections,  denominated,  from  their  habits.  Cursorial,  Natatorial,  and  Sedentary  Isopods. 
The  latter  comprises  those  species  which  are  fitted  for  a  strictly  parasitic  existence,  being  fur- 
nished only  with  clinging  feet.  We  include  only  a  single  family  i»  this  section,  the  Bopyridce, 
which  live  in  the  branchial  cavity  of  shrimps. 

The  Natatorial  Isopoda  include  the  CymotkoidcB,  which  are  parasitic  upon  fishes,  apparently 
having  an  especial  predilection  for  their  tails ;  they  have  small  heads,  with  short  antennie,  and 
the  legs  are  short  and  terrainated  by  hooka :  also  the  Sphceromidce,  which  have  a  nearly  hemi- 
spherical body  and  live  in  the  sea,  particularly  on  rocky  coasts. 

The  Cursorial  or  Walking  Isopods,  include  the  Idothevlce,  which  all  live  in  the  sea ;  they  are 
of  an  elongated  form,  and  the  antennse  are  usually  of  great  length.  The  Idotea  cceca,  one-third 
of  an  inch  long,  is  known  on  our  shores,  and  makes  the  serpentine  tracks  often  noticed  in  the  sand. 
The  AsellidcB  resemble  the  prece  Img  in  many  r^pects.  One  species,  the  Limnoria  terebrans,  about 
one-si>:th  of  an  inch  in  length,is  exceedingly  destructive  to  wood- 
I  work  immersed  in  the  sea.  It  bores  into  timber  in  every  direc- 
I  tion  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  upon  it,  and  has  often 
iduced  great  alarm  by  its  ravages.  Some  species  of  this  fenily 
also  live  in  fresh  water.     They  are  common  on  our  shores. 

The  last  femily,  the  Oniscidce,  including  the  well-known  Woon- 
Lou3B,  Onincus  murarius,  and  many  similar  animals,  are  character- 
ize 1  by  the  adaptation  of  their  members  to  a  terrestrial  existence. 
Nearly  all  these  animals  live  on  land,  in  damp  places,  under  stones, 
dead  leaves,  and  moss;  some  of  them,  as  the  Common  Sow-Bua, 
0.  asellus,  are  not  uncommon  in  cellars.     When  alarmed,  they  roll  themselves  up  into  a  ball, 
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presenting  nothing  but  the  smooth,  convex  surface  of  their  scaly  armor  to  the  e 
family  also  includes  the  Pill-Bug,  Armadillo  pillularis. 


ORDER  4.    AMPHIPODA. 


a  order  consists  of  animals 
length. 


3  relative  in  agility. 


stly  of  small  size,  none  of  them  exceeding  two  inches  in 
They  usually  live  free  in  the  water  or  burrow  in  sand  ;  a 
few  species  are  parasitic  upon  fishes.  The  Common  Sahd-IIopi-kb, 
Talitrua  loeusta,  which  may  be  met  with  in  thousands  upon  the 
sands  of  European  shores,  ia  a  well-known  example  of  this  family.  Al- 
though its  length  is  not  much  more  than  half  an  inch,  it  can  leap 
several  inches  into  the  air,  and  the  facility  with  which  it  escapes 
pursuit  by  burrowing  into  the  soft  wot  sand  is  truly  wonderfiiL 
The  Beaoh-Flka,  T.  quadrifidus,  is  found  under  stones  and  sea- 
weed on  our  coasts.  The  European  species,  Gammarus  pulex, 
is  found  commonly  in  fresh  water,  and  is  scarcely  inferior  to  its 
The  G.  minus,  one-third  of  an  inch  long,  and  called  Fresh-water- 


Shrimp,  is  a  common  American  species,  found  under  stones  and  pieces  of  wood. 

ORDER  5.    L^MODIPODA. 

This  curious  little  order  includes  only  two  families.  The  Gyamidce,  or  Whale-IAce,  infest  the 
different  species  of  cetaceous  mammalia.  They  often  live  upon  the  whales 
in  such  vast  numbers  that  their  victims  may  be  recognized  at  a  distance  by 
the  whitish  tint  of  their  skin.  The  Whale-Louse,  Oywmus  ceti,  ia  found  on 
the  whales  along  our  coasts. 

In  the  second  family,  the  Caprellidee,  all  the  proportions  of  the  body  are 
reversed ;  instead  of  being  broad  and  flat,  as  in  the  preceding,  it  is  long,  slen- 
der,and  nearly  cyUndrioal,     The  Coprella  geometrica  swims  hy  alternate  curv- 
atures of  the  body;  it  is  found  among  sea-weed  and  sponges,  and  walks  Hke 
caterpillars  called  Measv,ring'Worms.     It  is  common  on  our  coasts. 

ORDER  6.    XYPHOSURA. 

single  genus,  ZiniM^MS,  the  ^m^-CWi6,  which,  from  the  locality 
inhabited  by  the  commonest  species,  is  frequently  termed 
the  Molucca  Crab.  It  is  among  the  largest  of  crustaceous 
animals,  sometimes  measuring  as  much  as  two  feet  in 
length.  The  body  is  composed  of  two  divisions — an  an- 
terior, crescent-shaped  piece,  or  carapace,  and  a  posterior, 
somewhat  hexagonal  piece,  formed  hy  the  coalescence  of  the 
abdominal  segments.  From  the  posterior  extremity  of  this 
second  division  of  the  body,  projects  a  long,  spine-like  tail, 
which  exhibits  no  trace  of  s^;mentation.  The  upper  sur- 
fiice  of  the  body  is  convex ;  the  lower  surface,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  concave  in  the  middle,  forming  a  hollow,  in  which 
the  feet  are  lodged.  These  curious  animals  appear  to  be 
confined  to  the  coasts  of  the  East  Indies  and  America.  The 
species  common  on  our  own  shores,  Limulus  PolyphemMs  of 
Milne  Edwards,  ia  called  Horse-Foot,  It  is  often  used  for 
feeding  hogs,  and  the  shell  is  employed  as  a  ladle.  The  French 
colonists  of  the  south  called  it  Casserole-Fish  from  its  re- 
semblance to  a  saucepan:  the  latter  name  is  often  given  to 
it  among  ua.  The  Indians  used  to  point  their  arrows  with 
the  sharp  horny  tail. 


WF 
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ORDER  7.    PHYLLOPODA. 

This  order  includes  the  Apodidce,  in  which  the  body  is  protected  by  a  carapace  which  takes 
the  forra  of  &  bivalve  shell,  and  also  the  Branchipodidas,  which  are  without  carapace.  One 
species,  Branehtpus  stagnalU,  is  often  found  iu  cart-ruts.  This  also  seems  to  be  the  place  for 
a  family  of  fossil  Crustacea,  the  well-known  Trilobiteb,  Trilohka,  of  which  vast 
niunbera  occur  in  some  of  the  earlier  strata  of  the  earth's  crust.  Their  general 
form  is  shown  in  the  annexed  figure  of  the  Calymene  BlumenhachU;  they  pos- 
sessed well-formed,  compound,  faceted  eyes,  which  are  frequently  well  preserved 
;he  fossil  state.  The  body  is  usually  divided  into  three  regions,  of  which  the 
first  and  last  are  commonly  in  the  form  of  semicircuiar  plates,  while  the  middle 
k  portion  exhibits  distinct  segmentation,  and  by  its  flexibility  enabled  the  animal 
'  to  double  itself  up  in  the  manner  of  the  common  wood-louse.  These  animals  are 
now  quite  extinct,  although  during  the  period  of  the  deposition  of  the  ancient 
stiata  m  which  their  remains  are  found,  they  were  almost  the  only  representa- 
tmi  of  the  class  Crustacea. 


ORDER  8.    OSTRACODA. 

In  this  order,  composed  of  animals  generally  of  very  minute  size,  tlte  body,  which  strongly 
resembles  that  of  the  Copepoda,  is  always  inclosed  in  a  little  bivalve  shell,  the  feet  and  a 
being  protruded  between  the  lower  edges  of  the  valves.  These  little  shells  so  closely  r 
those  of  minuf«  bivalve  mollusca,  that  ^ose  of  some  of  the  larger  species  have  actually  been  de- 
scribed by  conchologists  as  the  coverings  of  animals  belonging  to  that  class.  The  antennte  are 
often  curiously  branched,  and  the  hinder  extremity  is  usually  produced  into  a  sort  of  tail,  which 
is  seen  in  constant  action  when  the  animal  is  in  motion. 

This  order  forms  two  families — the  Cypridce,  in  which  the  body  is  entirely  inclosed  within 
the  shell,  of  which  the  genus  Ofpris  is  an  example,  and  the  Daphniadce,  in  which  the  head  is 
protruded  beyond  the  shell.  In  the  Polyphemus,  belonging  to  the  latter,  the  head,  which  is 
large,  is  almost  entirely  occupied  by  an  enormous  eye,  giving  the  creature  a  most  singular  ap- 


ORDER  9.    COPEPODA. 

lals,  with  the  body  divided  into  segments.     They  appear  to  possess  no 
distinct  respiratory  organs,  and  the  ova  are  carried  in  sac-Kke 
organs  attached  to  the  abdomen  of  the  mother.     They  occur  in 
countless  swarms  in  all  waters,  whether  salt  or  fresh,  and,  minute 
they  are,  one  species  is  said  to  constitute  the  principal  food 
~  of  the  Antarctic  whale.     The  bestr-known  form  is  the  genus  Cy- 
clops, specimens  of  which  may  be  found  in  eveiy  stagnant  pool; 
it  is  the  type  of  the  family  Cyclopidce,  characterized  by  the  pos- 
The  species  Cyclops  navicularis  is  found  in  stagnant  fresh  water  in  the 


Southern  States.     A  closely -allied  species  is  found  in  Lake  Ontario. 

OBDER  10.    PAEASITA. 


This  order  is  composed  of  numerous  small  animals,  which,  in  their  young  state,  are  ftimlslied 
with  distinct  jointed  limbs,  antennas,  and  eyes,  oi^ns  which  either  disappear  completely  or  be- 
come greatly  modified  as  the  animals  approach  maturity,  when  they  attach  themselves  to  fishes 
or  other  aquatic  animals,  and  pass  the  remainder  of  their  existence  as  parasites.  There  are  sev- 
eral famOies :  one  species,  the  Argulua  foliaceus,  is  very  common  upon  various  European  fresh- 
water fishes.  The  A.  catostomi  is  found  on  the  gill-covers  of  a  species  of  sucker  in  Connecticut, 
.ind  the  A.  aloscB,  on  the  gDls  of  the  alewifc  ii 
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ORDER  n.    CIRRHOPODA. 

the  Latin  cirrus,  a  lock  of  hair,  and  the  Greek  pous,  a  foot.  These, 
until  recently  arranged  with  the  moUusca,  are  all  marine 
animals,  which,  when  mature,  attach  themselves  to  rocks  or 
other  submarine  objects.  The  Common  Barnacle,  Lepas 
analifera,  perhaps  the  best-known  example  of  the  order,  gen- 
erally selects  floating  objects  for  this  purpose,  and  frequently 
covers  the  bottoms  of  ships  to  such  an  extent  as  even  to 
impede  their  progress  through  the  water.  It  adlieres  by  a 
flexible  stalk,  which  possesses  great  contractile  power.  The 
shell  is  usually  composed  of  two  triangular  pieces  on  each 
side,  and  is  closed  by  another  elongated  piece  at  the  hack, 
so  that  the  whole  consists  of  five  pieces.  The  Anatifa 
amerifeTa  of  De  Kay,  and  other  species,  are  found  on  ships' 
bottoms  at  New  York  and  other  places  in  America.  The 
Sea- Acorns,  or  Balanidx,  include  the  sessile  species,  whose 
curious  little  habitations  may  constantly  be  met  with  upon 
tlie  rocks  of  the  sea-shore,  and  not  unfrequently  upon  many 
'.pecies  of  marine  shells.   There  are  several  American  species. 


their  structuie  and  h'ibits 
nearly  as  \yide  as  they  a 
calkd  %  J  keel  which  con 


Class  T.     KOTSFERA. 

These  Tnimals  called  Wheel    J  i  n    Icules,  were  formerly  included  among  the  Infasoria,  but  are 
low  cl  'i'led  with  the  Arti  ulata    they  are  chiefly  known  to  us  by  the  mici-oscope,  the  largest 
being  not  j^er  a  tenth  of  an  inch  long,  and  many  of  them  only  one  three-hundredth 
1  inch      They  inh^l-it  both  salt  and  fresh  water,  and  are  distributed  over  nearly 
all  I  arts  of  the  is  orl  1      They  are  not  only  numerous  beyond  all  human  conception, 
but  they  are  divided  into  over  fifty  genera  and  two  hundred  species.     Notwithstand- 
ing their  minuteness  the     aiehil  studies  of  naturalists  have  made  us  acquainted  with 
They  are  generally  of  an  elongated  form,  though  some  are 
■e  long      They  are  each  provided  with  a  rotatory  oi^an, 
ists  of  retractile  fleshy  lobes,  covered  with  vibrating  cilia, 
placed  at  the  anterior  extremity.     By  an  apparently  circular  movement  of  these 
oi^ns  they  produce  a  whirhng  vortex  in  the  water,  which  brings  to  their  mouths 
any  minute  animals  which  may  be  floating  in  the  neighborhood.     By  this  ingenious 
but  cun  us  contrnani,e  thee  creatures  obtain  their  food. 

n  aiiceitained  that  they  have  a  complicated  muscular  system,  a  stomach, 
and  a  nervous  system  ,  they  are  true  hermaphrodites,  and  possess  amazing  power  of 
reproduction.     Ehrenberg  states  that  in  three  days  the  progeny  of  a  single  specimen 
of  Sydaiina  senta,  which  he  had  separated,  amounted  to  no  less  than  twenty  indi- 
viduals,  a  rate  of  increase  which  in  ten  days  would  produce  more  than  a  million  of 
specimens.     He  adds  that  "if  two,  instead  of  four,  were  produced  daily  by  each  indi- 
vidual, a  minion  would  be  called  into  existence  in  twenty  days,  and  on  the  twenty- 
wHKBL      fourth  day  we  should  have  sixteen  millions  seven  hundred  and  seventy-seven  thousand 
ANiHa         .  ^^^  hundred  and  sixteen  animalcules!"     But  astonishing  as  is  this  increase,  there 
is  another  fact  equally  wondei-ful,  which  is,  tliat  though  these  creatures  only  show  life  in  water, 
they  wiU  revive  after  having  long  remained  dried  up  with  the  sand.     Professor  Owen  asserts  that 
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he  has  seen  the  revival  of  one  of  these  little  creatures,  on  being  put  in  water,  after  liaving  bcci) 
four  years  thus  completely  desiccated !  These  animals  comprise  two  orders,  tJie  JVaiantia  and 
the  Sessilia. 

ORDER  1.    NATANTIA. 

This  term  means  swimming,  and  is  applied  to  those  species  of  the  class  which  are  free  and 
swim  about  from  place  to  place.  These  have  a  sucker-like  ot^n,  or  a  small  pair  of  forceps,  at 
the  tail,  by  which  they  are  enabled  to  fix  themselves  when  they  wish  to  set  their  wheels  in  mo- 
tion, in  order  to  obtain  food.  They  are  divided  into  two  families,  the  Polytrocka  and  the  Zygo- 
trocha. 

ORDER  2.    SESSILIA. 

This  term  means  silting,  and  is  applied  to  those  species  of  the  class  whicli  remain  fixed  and 
stationary.      Tiiey  include  two  families,  the  Flosculandix  atid  the  Mez/alotruchida:. 


Class  TI.    AWWEtlDA. 

In  the  Annelida,  which  include  the  Bed-blooded  Worms,  the  division  of  the  body  into  seg- 
ments is  usually  distinctly  recognizable ;  the  majority  live  in  water,  or  in  damp  situations ;  a  very 
few  only  are  parasitic  in  their  habits.  In  most  the  head  is  distinctly  marked,  and  furnished  with 
organs  of  sense,  such  as  eyes,  tentacles,  and  in  some  instances  auditory  vesicles.  The  nervous 
system,  in  the  higher  forms,  exhibits  the  articulate  type  of  structure  very  distinctly ;  it  usually 
consists  of  a  scries  of  ganglia  running  along  the  ventral  portion.  The  digestive  apparatus  con- 
sists of  a  straight  intestine,  running  through  the  body  from  one  extremity  to  the  other.  The 
month  is  usually  armed  with  jaws,  and  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  intestinal  canal  always  ter- 
minates in  an  anal  opening.  The  sexes  are  nsually  distinct,  although  a  few,  as  the  leeches  and 
earth-worms,  are  hermaphrodites.  Some  species  appear  to  propagate  by  spontaneous  division, 
and  many  of  them  can  reproduce  parts  lost  by  accidental  injury.  These  animals  include  four 
orders,  the  Errantia,  Tubicola,  Scolecina,  and  Suctoria. 
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ORDER  I    ERRANTIA. 

This  term  means  wandering,  and  is  applied  to  numerous  species,  of  which  the  Lob-Woem  or 
Luo-WoRM,  Arenicola  piscaloram,  is  a  common  example.  T!iis  animal,  much  used  by  fishermen 
for  bait,  is  nearly  a  foot  long,  and  is  found  on  sandy  parts  of  ihe  coast,  where  it  bores  into  the 
Band  left  wet  hy  the  retiring  tide ;  its  head  is  large  and  rounded,  quite  destitute  of  eyes  or  t«n- 
taenla,  and  furnished  with  a  short,  unarmed  proboscis.  The  feet  are  veiy  small,  and  confined  to 
the  anterior  part  of  the  hody,  while  the  branchial  tufts,  which  are  of  considerable  size,  are  placed 
on  each  side  of  the  middle  segments. 

The  family  of  Apkroditidm,  some  species  of  which  are  known  as  Sea-Mice,  includes  certain 
marine  animals  of  great  beauty.  In  these  worms  the  body  is  generally  broad  or  ovate,  the  head 
small,  and  furnished  with  very  short  tentacula ;  the  feet  are  large,  with  immense  tufts  of  bristles  and 
spines,  often  of  the  most  remarkable  forms,  and  exhibiting  the  most  brilHant  metalHc  Colors. 
Each  of  these  hairs  is  retractile  within  a  homy  sheath,  which  serves  to  protect  the  soft  parts  of 

the  animal  from  injury  by  its  own 
weapons.  The  Common  Sba-Mousb, 
Aphroditu  aculeata,  is  oval-shaped,  six 
or  eight  inches  long,  two  or  three  wide. 
Cavier  says  that  the  covering  of  this 
animal  does  not  yield  in  brilliancy  to 
the  plumage  of  the  humming-birds,  or 
even  the  most  shining  gems. 

The  family  oiNereida  includes  some 
elongated    and    distinctly    annulated 
worms,  which  possess  a  well-developed  head,  furnished  with  tentacles  and  eyes,  and  a  mouth 
with  a  proboscis,  which  is  sometimes  furnished  with  two  or  four  teeth.     The  cirri  or  tentacles 
attached  to  the  feet  are  often  of  considerable  length,  and  sometimes  even  annulated.     The  ani- 
mals frequently  present  an  appearance  strongly  re- 
sembling that  of  the  more  elongated  Myriapoda. 

In  the  next  family,  the  Sunicidm,  the  branchial 
tuftrS  are  of  considerable  size,  and  the  mouth  is 
armed  with  from  seven  to  nine  toothed  jaws.  This 
group  includes  some  species  of  large  size ;  the 
Eunice  gigantea,  which  inhabits  the  West  Indian 
seas,  grows  to  the  length  of  four  or  five  feet ;  and 
others,  found  in  the  Southern  Ocean,  are  said  to  at- 
tain double  that  length. 

Zoologists  also  place  in  this  order  a  curious  ter- 
restrial annelide,  foand  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
called  Peripatus.  In  its  general  appearance  it  ex- 
hibits a  most  striking  resemblance  to  some  of  the 
Millepedes.  The  Leodice  antennata  has  the  organs 
of  locomotion  attached  to  eaeh  segment :  they  are 
usually  in  the  form  of  movable  spines,  and  are  used 
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TUBIGOLA. 

this  order  are 


alln 


forming  a  tube  or  case,  within  which  the  soft  [  a 
This  tube  is  usually  attached  to  stones  or  oth 
various  foreign  materials,  such  as  sand,  small  ston 
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h  i  b  tl  eir  invariable  habit  of 

mal  an  be    entirely   retracted. 

!  b  d  es  I    is  often  composed  of 

d^hn    o  1  ells,  lined  internally  with 
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a  amooth  c  veniit,  of  hir  ler  e  1  inuc  is  m  others  it  is  fa  leathery  or  homy  consistency ;  and 
in  some  it  is  con  po*eJ  like  the  si  ells  of  the  mollusca,  of  calcareous  matter  secreted  by  the 
animal  The  aimexied  en^trav  ngs  show  one  sj  ecies  tke  Terebella  Medusa,  with  incrustations  and 
also  1  ith  ut  that !«  m  it    natnral  state 

All  the^e  worms  are  u  i  e^ual  They  lepos  t  their  eggs  in  a  mass  of  mucus,  which  usually 
clings  to  the  tuhe  of  the  paient  animal 

The  Ser^  da  which  form  iriegulaily  twisted  calcaieous  tubes,  often  grow  together  in  lai^e 
masses  generally  attached  to  shells  anl  similar  oljects;  while  those  genera  whir>h,  like  the 
Terebell     tuill  tl  eir  rPSid^neeB    f  sand  ^nl  st  nes  ij^car  to  prefer  a  life  of  single  blessedness. 

Yoi,    IT—'-b 
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0  formed  by  an  animal 


The  curious  little  spiral  sliells,  often  seen  upon,  the  fronds  of  sea- 
belonging  to  this  family,  the  Spirorbu. 

The  Hermdlida,  some  of  which  live  among  the  oyat«r-bcds,  and  often  do  much  mischief  by 
the  increase  of  their  masses  of  tubes,  also  belong  to  this  order. 


3     SCOLECUTA 


ph    dite 


well  known  examples  in  the 
in  gardens  and  fields.     The 

:  als  are  of  a  cylindrical  form, 
the  anterior  extremity,  and 

n  d  at  the  tail  The  skin  is 
numerous  segments  by  trans- 
ot^ns  of  motion  are  reduced 
row  of  bristles,  running  down 

1  body,  which,  instead  of  being 
dmg  orders,  upon  prominent 
n'!ually  capable  of  being  re- 

1   lows  when  not  m  use.     The 

I  d  the  intestine  runs  straiglit 

The  blood  is  red     Like  the 

are  furnished    with    ciliated 

b        supposed  to  serve  as  organs 

h  r  icil  destindtion  appears  to 
Lik   the  leeches,  also,  they  are  all 


w  Ilk 


es  h  d  pa 

b  rtedwh       h        ma 

aid  to   «  m 

of  the  roots  ot  plants, 
sion ;  bat  this  does  not  seem  to  be  the 
the  middle,  the  part  bearing  the  head  will 


and  that,  if  the  head  be  cut  ofi^  the  body  will  form  a  new  head 
lever  survive  this  mutilation 
The  power  of  reprodu  tion  ot  lost  pait= 


wo  families — the  iMmhricidce 
he  JVaididce.     The  former  are 
q    re  extended  description ;  they 
ess        d  h    d,  and  are  quite  destitute  of 

h  tl       ft         p       on  the  lower  surface,  whence 
1      as      a  Th  y  live  in  holes  in  moist  eai-th, 

p  p        b  harges  them  with  the  destruction 

that  the  earth-worm  may  be  prop^ated  by  divi- 
It  is  said,  however,  that  if  it  be  divided  across 
tail,  although  the  tail  part  will  soon  d 


but  it  appears  that  bolk  portio 


ally  the  tail  of  its  offspnng,  by  which  i 


eally  to  exist  in  the  NaididcB,  these  also 
_/""  piopagatebyakindot  gemmation, 
one  seeming  to  grow  out  of  the 
other,  is  lepresented  in  the  an- 
rexed  en.frjving  Three  young 
one  die  sometimes  seen  attached 
to  and  growing  upon  the  mo- 
ther, at  the  same  time.  It  ap- 
pears, however,  that  the  tail  of 
the  ongmal  Nais  becomes  actu- 
Jones  remarks,  "this  part  of  the  animal  may 


e  said  to  enjoy  a  kind  of  immunity  from  death  "  Tliese  animals  Iw  e  pimupally  m  the  mud  of 
fresh-water  ponds  and  ruers  In  their  form  they  rcemhle  the  common  earth  ivorm  ;  but  their 
bodies  are  furnished,  besides  the  \ential  bundles  of  hnstle*!,  with  a  series  of  long  spines  on 
each  side.  They  generally  have  two  distmct  eyes,  and  the  mouth  is  sometimes  aimed  with  a 
long  proboscis. 
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CLASS   VI.    ANNELIDA:     OllDER   4.   SUCTOKIA. 


ORDER  4.    SUCTORIA. 

The  animals  belonging  to  tl  la  or  ler  t  i  hi  I  the  Comman  Leech  ia  a  familiar  example,  are 
characterized  by  the  total  dch  lency  t  aiy  latprti  appendages,  their  motions  being  effected  by 
undulations  of  the  body  while  swimminj,  oi  by  the  alternate  attachment  of  the  sucking  discs 
with  which  the  two  extremities  of  theu  bodiM  are  usually  furnished.  They  all  appear  to  live 
by  sucking  the  blood  of  othei  animals,  and,  for  this  purpose,  the  mouth  of  the  leech  is  furnished 
with  an  apparatus  of  homy  teeth,  by  which  they  bite  through  the  skin.  There  are  several  species, 
nearly  all  of  which  are  hermaphrodite.  The  deposition  of  the  eggs  is  attended  with  some  very 
Bingalar  circumstances.  At  the  period  of  oviposition  a  peculiar  gelatinous  band  ia  produced 
round  the  anterior  part  of  the  body.  The  ieoch  lays  its  eggs  in  this  gelatinous  matter,  and 
when  all  are  deposited,  it  withdraws  its  body  ii'oin  the  band,  which  then  closes  up,  and  forms 
a  complete  capsule,  within  which  the  e^s  are  inclosed.  It  appears,  however,  that  the  leech 
also  sometimes  produces  a  compound  e^,  formed  of  a  transparent  membrane,  full  of  a  liquid  iti 
which  Uttle  globules  soon  begin  %o  appear;  these  globules  are,  in  fact,  so  many  germs  of  leeches, 
and  during  development  take  the  form  of  little  worms,  which  soon  leave  the  egg  by  an  opercular 
hole  d.t  its  extremity 

The  use  of  the  C  ommon  Leech,  Sanguimga  officinalis,  for  medical  purposes  is  enormous ; 
tlirec  millions  are  anniiallv  usid  in  Paris,  and  one  hundred  millions  in  France;  seven  millions 
t«  hunlrel  thousand  aie  ^nnu^Ily  imported  by  four  dealers  in  London,  The  English  leeches 
11  ihiefly  derived  fitm  bweden,  Poland,  and  Hungary;  the  French  from  the  froutiei-s  of 
Turkey  and  Eussia 

The  small  leeches,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  which  infest  damp  places  in  Ceylon,  often 
creep  upon  the  legs  of  travelers,  who  are  first  warned  of  their  presence  by  the  flow  of  blood 
tbrough  their  clothes.  Tbe  soldiers  of  Napoleon  in  l^pt  were  tormented  by  leeches  thronging 
the  pools,  which  fixed  themselves  in  their  mouths  and  nostrils  as  tbey  stooped  to  drink. 

The  species  of  the  genus  Pucieola  live  as  parasites  on  fresh-water  fishes. 

The  animals  of  the  genus  Sipunciilua  and  their  allies,  form  tbe  order  of  Gephyrea  of  some 
naturalists ;  they  are  marine,  their  bodies  are  cylindrical,  and  their  habits  are  similar  to  those 
of  the  lob-worm.     They  are  destitute  of  eyes  and  other  organs  of  sense. 
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ARTICULATA. 


Class  ril.    WEMATEL.MIA. 

The  term  JV'emateljiiia  signifl.es  Round-  Worms,  aiid  includes  species  of  a  more  or  less  elon- 
gated, cylindrical  form,  witb  a  thick,  strong,  and  wrinkled  skin,  which  gives  the  body  an  annu- 
lated  appearance.  As  far  as  our  present  knowledge  goes  they  are  unisexual  They  not  only 
inhabit  the  intestines  of  other  animals,  but  many  species  are  also  to  be  toet  with  in  the  interior 
of  completely  closed  organs,  to  which  tliey  must  have  obtained  access  in  their  earliest  stages. 
They  form  three  distinct  orders,  the  Ifematoidea,  the  Gordiacea,  and  the  Acanlhocepkala. 

ORDER  1.    NEMATOIDEA. 

This  term  means  "  resembling  a  ^lament,"  and  the  order  consists  principally  of  worms  parasitic 
in  the  intestines  of  other  animals.  It  includes  the  common  Sound-Worm  or  Ascaris  of  the  hu- 
man subject,  as  well  aa  the  little  Tkread-Worm — Oxguris — which  is  often  so  troublesome  to 
children.  The  Strongylus  gigai  sometimes  attains  a  length  of  two  or  three  feet  and  the  thick- 
ness of  a  man's  little  finger,  and  usually  inhabits  the  kidneys  of  swine,  but  sometimes  finds  its 
way  into  the  same  organ  in  man.     It  is  often  fatal  to  its  host. 

This  order  also  includes  the  dreaded  Guinea-Worm,  FilaHa  medinensis,  which  appears  to 
occur  in  most  parts  of  tropical  Africa.  It  lives  in  the  cellular  tissue  beneath  the  skin,  and  be- 
tween the  muscles  of  man,  confining  its  attacks  principally,  though  not  exclusively,  to  the  lower 
extremities,  where  it  often  produces  considerable  pain.  It  is  said  occasionally  to  attain  a  length 
of  twenty  or  thirty  feet,  but  its  average  length  is  five  or  six. 

In  this  order  we  also  place  the  Anguillulidfe,  the  so-called  EeU  of  paste  and  vinegar.  These 
are  minute,  thread-like  worms,  exhibiting  distinct  digestive  and  generative  oigans,  and  which 
occur  often  in  great  numbers  in  putrefying  substances. 

ORDER  2.    GORDIACEA. 

The  Gordiacea,  or  Hair-  Worms,  are  at  once  distinguisliable  by  the  extraordinaiy  length  of 
their  bodies,  which  fi-equently  present  a  close  resemblance  to  a  horse-hair;  so  close,  indeed, 
that  in  former  times  the  popular  belief  ascribed  their  origin  to  the  introduction  of  horse-hairs 
into  the  water  in  which  they  were  found.  They  live  as  parasites  in  the  bodies  of  various  species 
of  insects.  They  sometimes  beeomp  completely  dried  up,  and  appear  dead,  but  come  to  life 
again  and  start  off  with  great  activity  when  refreshed  by  a  shower  of  rain. 

ORDER  3.    AOANTHOCEPHALA. 

This  order,  which  includes  only  a  single  genus,  is  composed  of  parasitic  worms  often  of  con- 
siderable siae,  which  find  tlieir  habitation  in  the  intestines  of  various  animals,  especially  fishes. 
One  species,  the  lai^est  in  the  order,  is  common  in  the  intestines  of  swine,  where  it  sometimes 
attains  a  length  of  eighteen  inches. 


Class  VIII.    1»I.ATVEI.MIA. 

The  Platyehaia,  or  Mat-  Worms — a  branch  of  the  Entosoa* — include  three  orders,  the  Plan- 
artda,  the  Trematoda,  and  the  C'estoidea, 

,  within,  noil  ew/n,  an  animal ;  as  used  by  naturalists  it  iacludes 
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CLASS  VIII.   PLATYELMIA:   OEDER  3.  CESTOIDEA. 


ORDER  I.    PLANARIDA. 

This  order  includes  most  of  the  free  Platyelmia,  which  are  of  an  oval  or  elliptical  form,  and 
are  very  commonly  furnished  with  an  extensible  proboscis.  They  are  of  a  gelatinous  consistency, 
and  can  reduce  their  whole  substance  to  the  form  of  a  lump  of  jelly,  in  which  condition  they 
occasionally  force  themselves  rather  disagreeably  upon  the  notice  of  some  incautious  water-cress 
eaters.  They  inhabit  both  salt  and  fresh  water,  where  they  swim  about  rapidly  by  an  undulating 
movement  of  the  body,  in  the  manner  of  the  leech,  and  creep  with  great  ease  upon  stones  and 
aquatic  plants.     They  are  generally  of  small  size,  but  exceedingly  voracious. 

In  South  America,  Dr.  Darwin  observed  some  terrestrial  animals  which  approached  the  Plan- 
arida  very  closely  in  their  characters;  they  lived  among  rotten  wood,  upon  which  they  appeared 
to  feed,  and  were  marked  on  the  back  with  stripes  of  bright  colors. 

The  family  of  Jfemertidm,  or  Mibbon-  Worms,  is  composed  of  animals  with  elongated,  ribbon- 
like  bodies,  possessing  a  protrusible  proboscis,  and  sometimes  attaining  a  length  of  fifteen  feet.  One 
species,  the  Borlasia,  is  found  on  the  coasts  of  England  and  France.  This  formidable  worm  lies 
coiled  up  l)eneath  stones  during  the  day,  but  goes  about  at  night  in  search  of  its  prey. 


The    general   appearance    of  1 


ORDER  2.    TREMATODA. 

These  animals  are  all  parasitic.  One  of  the  most  noted  species  is  the  Fluke,  Disloma  hepa- 
ticum,  wliich  infests  the  liveiB  of  sheep.  Other  species  live  in  the  intestines,  the  brain,  and  even 
the  eyes  of  other  animals. 

ORDER  3.    CESTOIDEA. 

animals  belonging  to  tbis  order  ia  well  shown  iu  the 
annexed  figure,  which  represents  the 
Common  Tapb-Worm,  2'cenia  solium, 
of  the  human  intestines.  The  body  is 
compcied  of  numerous  joints  or  seg- 
ments, eich  one  resembling  the  others; 
these  ^le  often  several  hundreds  in 
number,  and  the  animal  sometimes  at- 
tains a  length  of  upwards  of  ten  feet 
It  IS  furnished  with  hooia  and  suckers 
at  the  head,  by  means  of  which  it  -m 
chors  itself  to  the  inte  tint'!  {f  itf  \ic 
tims  It  has  no  mouth  or  hj^ctive 
oi^ana  ,  so  that  it  ibtains  it^  nouiish 
ment  by  absorption  thiough  the  skm 
One  ol  the  most  cunons  facta  in  legaid 
to  this  ipecies  is,  that  m  difterent  am 
niaK  it  assumes  cnt  icly  different  toim 
In  one  state  it  h  cdled  Cwnurus  ctnbral/s  and  ii  found  in  the  brains  ot  sheep  an  1  often 
inflicts  very  great  injury 

The  reproduction  of  this  species  is  etjuaJly  rem^rk-ible  Each  segment  of  the  body  is  provided 
with  male  and  female  seiual  organs,  when  these  ha\e  icached  maturity, the  segment  is  cast  off 
to  seek  a  new  place  in  which  its  ova  may  be  developed.  To  aid  m  this  process  the  joints,  when 
cast  off,  are  endowed  with  a  considerable  power  of  motion,  and  wUl  live  for  several  days  when 
placed  in  favorable  circumstances,  Thns  it  appears  tliat  nature  has  manifested  the  same  care 
and  displayed  the  same  ingenuity  in  providing  for  the  wants  and  in  maintaining  and  multiply- 
ing the  species  of  those  hideous  and  destructive  worms,  as  in  the  highest  forms  of  animal  life. 
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Diyision  IV.      RADIATA. 


Onee  more  wo  return  to  the  Sea — for  tfie  whale,  the  porpoise,  and  their  allies,  the  finned  and 
sealed  fishes  of  a  thousand  forms,  the  myriad  liosts  of  tho  shelled  molluscfi,  the  multitudinons 
families  of  crabs,  lobsters,  and  other  Crustacea  which  inhabit  it,  have  not  yet  completed  the  list 
of  animal  wonders  in  this  broad  and  boundless  element.  "We  now  stand  upon  the  aea-^hore  and 
behold  another  form  of  creation — the  Radiata,  ai  which  the  star-fishes,  corals,  and  madrepores  are 
familiar  types.  We  have  already  described  the  structure  of  this  Division  of  the  Animal  Kingdom, 
Vol.  It  page  18,  and  at  pages  29  and  30  have  presented  out  Classification  of  it.  What  we  havo 
still  to  add  must  be  brief,  but  we  shall  offer  abundant  evidence  that  here,  as  everywhere  else  in 
the  works  of  Nature,  there  are  exhaustleas  stores  of  curious  and  interesting  knowledge.  Though 
we  certainly  find  that  we  are  descending,  step  by  step,  from  the  higher  to  the  lower  forms  of 
existence,  and  that  we  now  approach  animals  which  seem  to  put  on  the  semblance  of  plants  and 
stones — many  of  them  in  fefit  taking  their  names  from  these  objects — we  shall  discover  that  from 
them  the  ocean  chiefly  derives  the  phosphoric  glow  which  breaks  in  sparks  and  flashes  in  the  wake 
of  the  ship ;  from  tbera  come  some  of  the  chosen  ornaments  of  beauty ;  from  their  labors  have 
sprung  up  some  of  the  great  islands  of  the  sea,  now  crowned  with  all  the  glories  of  tropical  vege- 
tation. All  the  monuments  of  man — his  cities,  roads,  edifices — from  the  beginning  of  his  history, 
are  but  as  insignificant  pebbles  in  comparison  with  the  works  of  some  of  the  very  humblest  of 
these  creatures  we  are  about  to  contemplate. 

In  short,  we  now  enter  that  wonderfiil  domain  which  the  poet  has  so  vividly  described : 

"  Deep  in  the  wave  is  a  coral  grove, 
Where  the  purple  mullet  and  gold-fish  rove ; 
Wbere  the  aea-flower  spreads  ils  leaves  of  blue, 


That  nev, 

ii  are  we 

t  with  the  fall 

Ipw; 

But  in  br 
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shine 

Far  down 
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GLASS  I.   ECHINODEEMATA. 


The  floor  is  of  sand  like  Ihe  mountain  drift 

And  the  penrl-sticlla  spangle  the  fiintj  snow : 
Prom  eoral  cooks  the  aea-planta  lift 

Their  bongha  when  the  tides  and  billows  flow. 
The  water  is  ealm  and  atill  below, 

For  the  winds  and  wbtos  are  absent  there, 
And  the  Bands  are  bright  as  the  stars  that  glow 

Iq  the  tnotionleas  fields  of  upper  air : 
There,  with  its  waving  blade  of  green. 

The  sea-flag  atreams  throngh  the  silent  water. 
And  the  crimson  leaf  of  the  dulse  is  seen 

To  blush  like  a  bauoer  bathed  in  slaughter  ; 
There,  with  a  light  and  easy  motion, 

The  fan-eorai  sweeps  through  the  clear  deep  sea 


And  the  yellow  and  scarlet  tufts  of  ocean 

Are  budding  like  corn  on  the  upland  lea  i 
And  life,  in  rare  and  beautiful  forms, 

Is  sporting  amid  those  bowers  of  stone, 
And  is  safe  when  the  wrathful  spirit  of  storms 

Has  made  the  top  of  the  ocean  bis  Own. 
And  when  the  ship  from  hia  fniy  flies. 

When  the  myriad  voices  of  ocean  roar, 
When  the  wind-god  groans  in  the  murky  skies, 

And  demons  are  waiting  the  wreck  on  shore- 
Then  far  down  in  the  peaceful  sea, 

The  purple  mullet  and  gold-flsh  rove. 
Where  Ibe  waters  murmur  tranquilly 

Through  tho  bending  twigs  of  the  coral  grove." 


The  Badiata — so  called  from  their  radiate  form,  aod  formerly  deoomiDated  Zoophytes,  or  Animal 
Plants — are  divided  into  five  claaaes ;  Uckinodermata,  Siphmiophora,  Clenophora,  Discopkwa,  and 
Pclt/pi. 


Class  I.    ECHINODERMAXA. 

This  term  is  derived  from  the  Greek  eclmios,  a  spine,  and  derma,  skin ;  the  animals  of  this 
class  are  distingnished  for  the  structure  of  their  skin,  which  generally  presents  a  somewhat 
leathery  consistence.  The  different  species  vary  greatly  in  their  forms,  though  they  usnally 
present  a  radiate  arrangement  in  their  parts.  This  system  is  conspicuous  in  the  star-fishes,  the 
number  five,  in  the  distribution  of  the  rays  of  these  curious  species,  being  more  or  less  traceable  in 
theformsof  nearly  all  those  belonging  to  the  class.  Their  organs  of  motion  are  similar,  cousistingof 
a  multitude  of  small  feet  called  ambulacra,  which  are  protruded  through  a  number  of  perforations 
left  for  this  purpose  in  their  calcareous  coverings.  The  esistence  of  a  nervous  system  in  these 
animals  is  generally  admitted  by  naturalists ;  they  are  all  furnished  with  distinct  organs  of  diges- 
tion and  circulation,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  they  possess  organs  of  special  senses.     The  sexes  are 
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RADIATA. 


s  transformations.      They  generally  live 


separate ;  the  reproduction  is  attended  with  very  c 
on  mollusca  and  other  animals  found  in  the  sea. 

The  animals  of  thn  cites  are  divided  int«  four  orders,  Hoiothurida,  Mchmida,  Slellerida,  and 
Grmoidea, 


OKDEE  1.    HOLOTHUEIDA. 

The  animals  of  this  order,  called  Sea-Cucumbers,  are  covered  with  a  very  elastic,  leathery  stin, 
kept  moist  by  mucus  that  exudes  through  the  pores;  they  have  a  somewhat  worm-iite  appear- 
ance, the  radiate  structure  being  only  visible  in  the  tentacles  which  nsually  surround  the  mouth.  The 
ambulacra,  though  short,  resemble  those  of  the  other  Echinodermata  in  their  number  and  action. 
The  8eaf<!ucnmber8  are  of  various  forma,  some  of  the  species  being  found  in  nearly  all  seas. 
They  generally  live   among  searweed  or  in  mud,  and  are  supposed  to  seize  their  prey  by  their 

tentacles.  They  have  the  power  of 
elongating  and  contracting  their  forms 
so  as  at  one  time  to  appear  like 
worms,  and  at  another  to  assume  the 
,  shape  of  an  hour-glass.  One  of  the 
largest  species,  the  Gubat  Sea-Cuoom- 
EBR,  Cucu'mariafrondosa,iom\(ii  in  Eu- 
ropean seas,  is  a  foot  long.  The  Angu- 
lar Sba-Cucumbeb,  C.  pentttctes,  is 
also  a  European  species,  with  double 
rows  of  warty  sucters.  There  are 
many  other  speciea,  common  in  the  At^ 
lantic  and  other  seas,  some  of  which 
are  eaten ;  the  Thepamg,  Holotkuria 
edulis,  is  an  article  of  luxury  among 
I  the  Chinese.  It  is  very  abundant  on 
.  the  north  coast  of  New  Holland,  and 
t  collected  there  by  the  Malays  in 
irge  quantities,  dried,  and  packed  up 
in  bags  for  the  Chinese  market.  The 
Malays  and  Chinese  meet  at  the  Island  of  Macassar,  where  the  principal  trade  in  this  delicacy  is 
carried  on ;  and  the  quantity  annually  brought  to  that  place  by  the  fishermen  is  said  to  amount  to 
upwards  of  four  hundred  tons.  The  price  varies  according  to  quality,  from  eight  doUara  to  one 
hundred  and  fifteen  dollars  per  pecul  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  pounds. 

ORDER  2.    ECHimDA. 

The  animals  of  this  order  are  covered  with  calcareous  plates,  forming  a  convex  shell,  more  or 
less  globular,  with  an  opening  at  each  end.  The  division  into  five  parts  is  as  distinct  here 
as  in  the  star-fishes,  notwithstanding  the  total  absence  of  arms,  the  holes  through  which  the 
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little  sucking  feet,  or  ambulacra,  are  protruded,  being  arranged  upon  five  rows  of  plates.  The  mode 
in  -which  the  capacity  of  the  shell  ia  increased  is  exceedingly  curious  and  interesting.  It  is  entirely 
covered  by  a  skin  of  greater  or  less  thickness,  and  it  appears  that,  in  spite  of  the  close  proximity  of 
the  edges  of  the  plates,  there  fa  yet  room  for  the  passage  of  a  minute  layer  of  skin  throogtt  all 
their  interstices.  It  Js  in  this  that  the  deposition  of  calcareous  matter  takes  place,  so  that, 
instead  of  adding  fresh  matter  to  the  shell  only  at  the  oral  aperture,  aa  in  the  Mollusca,  the  ani- 
mal increases  the  size  of  its  domicile  in  proportion  to  its  growth,  by  continual  additions  to  the 
edge  of  every  plate  of  which  it  is  composed.  New  plates  are  also  often  added  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  superior  orilice.  Nest  to  this  peculiarity  in  the  form  of  the  she!!,  the  most  striking 
character  of  the  Echinida  consists  in  the  numerous  spines,  frequently  of  laige  size,  with  which 
the  shell  is  covered,  Tiiese  are  articulated  to  the  numerous  tubercles  presented  by  the  surface 
of  the  shell,  the  base  of  the  spines  being  hollowed  for  the  reception  of  the  convex  snrfh^e  of  the 
tubercle — in  fact,  forming  a  kind  of  ball-and-socket  joint.  In  consequence  of  this  mode  of  attach- 
ment, the  spines  possess  a  considerable  power  of  movement ;  they  serve  to  bury  their  owner  in  the 
sand  when  circumstances  require  this  concealment;  and  some  species  appear  by  the  same  means, 
to  excavate  hollows  even  in  hard  roots.  The  spines  with  the  ambulacra  are  used  for  locomotion, 
so  that  these  creatures  climb  rocks  and  thus  reach  the  coralines  and  shell-fish  on  which  they  feed. 

The  most  remarkable  family  of  the  Echinida  are  the  Sea^Eggs  or  Sea-Urehins — ddaridte:: 
they  consist  of  several  species,  somewliat  varying  in  form,  some  being  nearly  flat,  some  oval,some 
beart-sliaped,  and  some  like  the  Echinus  esculenlus,  resembling  an  orange  in  shape.  The  globu- 
lar crest  of  thb  animal  is  made  np  of  several  hundred  polygonal  pieces  of  different  sizes,  of  every 
variety  of  outline,  and  so  accurately  fitted  to  each  other  that  the  lines  uniting  them  are  nearly 
imperceptible.  The  comphcated  structure  of  these  creatures  is  calculated  to  excite  profound 
astonishment.  "In  a  moderate-sized  urchin,  that  is,  about  a  foot  in  circumference,"  says  Forbes, 
"  I  reckoned  sixty-two  rows  of  pores  in  the  ten  avenues.  Now  as  there  are  three  pairs  of  pores 
in  each  row,  their  number  multiplied  by  six,  and  again  by  ten,  gives  the  great  number  of  three 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  twenty  pores;  but  aa  each  sucker  occupies  a  pair  of  pores,  the 
number  of  suckers  would  be  half  that  amount.  There  are  above  three  hundred  plates  bearing 
on  its  surface  four  thousand  spines,  each  having  a  free  socket  movement!" 

The  Urchins  are  common  in  the  Atlantic,  and  many  Lave  been  found  and  described  on  the 
British  coasts.  According  to  Forbes  there  are  the  various  kinds  called  the  Piper,  Cidai-is 
papillata  :  the  Commoh  Eog-TJrchin,  Echinus  spkcera :  Fleming's  Eoo-Ukohin,  E,  Memingii : 
the  PtTEPLE  Eaa-TTEOHiB,  E,  lividus :  the  Silky-spihbd  Ego-Ubchiit,  E.  negleetus ;  the  Grbbn- 
Pea  Urchin,  EcMnocyamMs  pusillua :  the  Cake-Urchin,  Echinaracknius  placenta :  the  Heart- 
Urchin  or  Mermaid's  Head,  Ampliidotus  cordatus,  &c,  the  last  being  the  commonest  European 
species,  and  often  called  Child's  Head  Urchin,  Hairy  Sett-Egg,  &g.  This  is  of  a  yellowish- white 
color,  and  measures  about  one  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter.    Several  species  of  Echinus  are  eaten. 
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ORDER  3.    STELLERIDA. 

Th  a  o  d  mposed  of  ammala  with  a  flattened  and  more  or  less  pentf^onal  body,  sevenJ 

ferai  beanng  fi  arms  <rf  variable  length.  The  mouth  opens  in  the  center  of  the  lower  suriaoe 
of  h  d  an  h  anus,  when  present,  is  always  situated  on  tho  back.  In  the  ueighhorhood  of 
the  m  n       rious  prehensile  organs  are  always  to  be  found,  which,  from  the  peculiarity  of 

th  ad  actions,  have  been  regarded  aa  independent  parasitic  organisms,  and  described 

as    u  h  und       h    name  of  Pedkellari<B.     They  stMid  upon  little  tubercles,  and  consist  of  a  long 

calcareous  stalk,  which  hears  at  its  extrem- 
ity a  singular  forceps  of  three  or  four  pieces. 
These  are  continually  opening  and  closing, 
apparently  for  the  capture  of  floating  par- 
ticlet  of  food,  and,  singularly  enough,  they 
continne  their  movements  even  after  the 
death  of  the  animal.  The  skin  is 
ous,  and  the  calcareous  matter  if 
in  it  in  separate  plates,  which  allow  con- 
siderable flexibility  to  the  whole  body ; 
along  the  lower  surface  of  each  arm  runs 
a  very  distinct  furrow,  from  which  the  am- 
bulacra are  protruded. 

THE  BTTRyALID-B. 

The  Stdlerida  are  usually  divided  into 
three  families.  The  flrst,  the  Mu.rya.lidm, 
have  the  arms  distinctly  separated  from 
the  body,  always  much  branched,  and 
usually  furnished  with  cirri,  producing  the 
md  tangled  appeannce  ^\hioh  has  caused  thorn  to  be  compared  to  and  named  after  the 
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Gorgon's  Mead,  viith.  its  m3,\j  locks.  These  animals,  which  swim  with  outspread  arms,  and  capture 
their  prey  by  involving  it  in  their  numerous  branched  rays,  are  principally  found  in  the  tropical 
seas,  although  some  species  exist  even  in  the  icy  waters  of  the  Arctic  regions.  They  are  all 
rare.  The  Shetland  Arous,  Astrophyton  acwtatum,  usually  more  than,  a  foot  across,  is  sometimes 
found  on  the  British  coasts. 

THE  OPHIURID^ 

The  Opkiuridce,  so  called  from  the  resemblance  of  their  arms  to  serpents'  tails,  forming  the 

second  family,  derive  theirnamo  from 
the  Greek  ophii,  a  snake,  and  oura,  a 
tail,  Thebody  consists  of  a  i-oundish 
disc,  furnished  with  five  or  more  long 
simple  arms,  edged  with  movable 
spines,  which  have  no  fiiiTow  for  the 
protrusion  of  the  ambnlacra.  They 
pass  under  the  popular  names  of 
Brittle  Stars  and  Sand-Stars.  Tliey 
are  exceedingly  plentifoJ  in  most 
seas,  and  their  fossil  remains  occur  in 
all  the  more  recent  Biarine  strata  of 
the  earth's  crust.  Among  the  sev- 
eral species  found  in  the  British 
seas  is  the  Commoh  Brittle-Stab, 
OphiQcoma  rosula,  which  displays  the 
most  varied  hues,  an-anged  in  beau- 
tiful patterns.  Like  the  other  Brit- 
tle-Stars, it  breaks  in  pieces  when 
alarmed  or  irritated;  "touch  it, 
and  it  flings  away  an  arm ;  hold  it,  and  in  a  moment  not  an  ann  remains  attached  to  the  body." 
Among  the  British  species  are  the  Common  Sabd-Star,  Ophiura  texturaia,  and  the  Lesser 

Sand-Star,  0,  albida,  which  have  also 


the  brittlenesa  of  the  species  just  d 
scribed. 


THE   ASTEBID^. 


K  *7  We  now  come  to  the  Asteridw,  of 

■^  J^         which  the  Star-Fish,  popularly  called 

^t  ^r  Five-fingered  Jack,  so  abundant  on  our 

^        J^^  ^^^  coasts,  is  an  example.     In.  this  family 

--•^^  *!■"    -'■"-  appear  to  be  merely  pro- 

of the  disc ;  they  are  usually 
five  in  number,  and  the  plates  from 
which  the  ambulacra  are  exserted  are 
placed  in  deep  furrows,  which  run  along 
the  lower  surface  of  the  arms.      In 
species  the  arms  are  very  short, 
and  in  others  the  animal  forms  a  flat 
pentagonal  disc,  with  five  ambulacral 
ftirrows  excavated  in  its  lower  surface. 
In  the  center  of  this  the  mouth  is  sit- 
uated, and  the    ramifications  of  the 
iter  or  less  distance  into  the  arms.     Most  of  the  species  of  this  family 
but  this  is  wanting  in  some.     These  animals  feed  on  worms  and  various 
kinds  of  shell-fish,  sometimes  clasping  and  sucking  out  the  flesh  of  the  latter ;  tliey  often  accom- 


stomach  extend  to  a 
possess  an  anal  aperti 
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plish  this  object  by  inserting  a  sucker  between  the  valyes.  Occasionally,  it  is  said,  one  of  these 
thieves  has  his  finger  caught  in  the  shell,  in  which  case  he  snaps  it  off,  preferring  this  sacrifice 
to  remaining  in  captivity.  These  creatnres,  ilke  the  brittle-stars,  can  reproduce  their  Hnibs 
which  happen  to  be  broken  off.  In  England  these  animals  have  the  various  names  of  Cross- 
Fish,  Five-Fingers,  DeviVs  Fingers,  Devits  Hands,  &c. 

Forbes  describes  several  species  of  Asteridse  on  the  British  coasts.  Among  them  are  the  Spiny 
Oross-Fish,  Pr««tej- ^fora'a^is,  its  expanded  rays  measuring  twenty  inches :  the  Common  Cbobs- 
FiSH,  U.  mbens,  its  rays  measuring  from  nine  to  twelve  inches :  the  Violet  Cross-Fish,  U- 
violacea:  the  Rosy  Cribella,  Crihella  rosea:  the  Evbb  Cbibella  or  Five-pingerbd  Jack,  C. 
oeulata :  the  Bird's  Foot  Sea-Star,  Palmipea  membranaceus :  the  Knotty  Cushion-Stah,  Cfoni- 
aster equestris  tke  Butthobk,  Astenas auranlutea  andthGLisaTuoR^jlMidiafraf/ilHasima.  The 
latter  appears  not  only  to  ha\e  the  power  of  easting  away  its  aims  entire,  but  of  breaking  them 
s  uluntirily  intt  htllf  pieces  Forbes  gives  an  amusing  de^cnpfion  of  one  which  he  caught  in  a 
I  sank  inj  bucket  to  a  level  with  the  dredge's 
mouth,  and  proceeded  in  the  most  gentle 
mannerto  introduce Luidia  to  the  purer  ele- 
ment "W*  hether  the  cold  air  was  too  much 
foi  him,  or  the  sight  of  the  bucket  too  ter- 
rifif ,  I  know  not,  but  in  a  moment  he  pro- 
ceeded to  dissolve  his  corporation,  and  at 
ever\  mesh  of  the  dredge  bis  fragments 
were  seen  esctpmg.  In  despair  I  grasped 
at  the  Urgest,  and  brought  up  the  extremity 
of  an  aim  with  its  terminating  eye,  the 
spinous  eyelid  of  which  opened  and  closed 
With  something  exceedingly  like  a  smile  of 
derision." 

Some  of  the  Stin-Stars  are  very  beauti- 
ful species;  thePuRPLESuN-STAB,So?as!f»' 
endeca,  has  eight  rays,  and  the  Common 
Sun-Star,  S.  papposa,  twelve  or  thirteen. 
The  colors  in  this  are  variable  but  bril- 
liant— red,  purple,  green,  and  white.  It 
measures  from  nine  to  twelve  inches  across, 
and  feeds  ravenously  on  shell-fish.  These 
are  British  species ;  it  is  said  we  have  similar  ones  on  our  northeastern  coasts. 


ORDER  4.    CRINOIDEA. 

The  Orinoidea,  or  Sea^Lilies — so  called  from  the  resemblance  which  many  of  them  present  to 
flowera — were  exceedingly  abundant  in  former  ages  of  the  woill ,  and  their  re  naiiis  often  form 
the  great  bulk  of  large  masses  of  rock  ;  at  the  present  day  they  iii  compiritivoly  rare.  They 
are  divided  into  several  families. 

THE  ENCBINlDJi. 

The  family  Encrinid(e  includes  an  immense  number  of  fossil  foims;  and  one  or  two  are  still  to 
be  found  in  the  West  Indian  seas.  These  animals  were  all  supported  upon  a  long  stalk,  at  the 
extremity  of  which  they  floated  in  the  waters  of  the  ancient  seas,  spreading  their  arms  in  every 
direction  in  search  of  the  small  animals  which  constituted  their  food.  Each  of  these  arms,  ^ain, 
was  feathered  with  a  double  series  of  similarly-jointed  appendages ;  so  that  the  number  of  cal- 
careous pieces  forming  the  skeleton  of  one  of  these  animals  was  most  enormous.  It  has  been 
calcalated  that  one  species,  the  Pentacrinus  Sriarem,  must  have  been  composed  of  at  least  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  joints  ;  and,  "  as  each  joint,"  according  to  Dr.  Carpenter,  "  was  fur- 
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nislicd  with  with  at  least  two  bundles  of  muscular  liber— ono  for  its  contraction,  the  other  for  its 
extension — we  have  three  liundrcd  thouaaiid  such  in  the  body  of  a  single  Pentacrinus,  an 

amount  of  niuscalar  apparatus 
'  11'  exceeding  any  thi  ng  that  has 
I   buen.  found  elsewhere   in  the 
Animal  Creation." 

Dr.  Buckland  describes  these 
mimals  as  dt,stmed  to  find  their 
n  uinshment  by  spieadmg  their 
I  ncto  and  moving  these  bodies 
I  limited  degree,  whale  they 
ic  yet  fi\ed  to  the  bottom 
ot  the  sea      After  noting  the 
itA  t  that  few  of  these  species 
V  exist  in  a  living  state,  he 
I   state?  that  the   siibatani.e    of 
^  i=t  btds  of  maibJe  in  Eiiiope 
ind    Ameurt   "is    almost    a» 
entinly  made  up  of  the  petri 
I   i\<A  bones  of  Encnaidie  as  a 
Drn-rict  is  composed  of  straws, 
Man  applies  it  to  construct  his 
I  palace  and  adorn  his  sepnlcher, 
but  there  are  few  who  know 
and  fewer  still  who  appreciate 
the  surprising  fact  that  much 
of  this  marble  is  composed  of 
the  skeletons  of  millions  of  or- 
ganized beings  once  endowed 
with  life." 

More  than  thirty  species  of 
Crinoidea  that  have  thna  be- 
'  come  extinct,  have  been  iden- 
tified. The  Mkhusa's  Head 
Pebtacmhus,  P,  Capat~Me- 
dmte,  is  one  of  the  existing 
species,  and  a  few  specimens 
of  it  have  been  found  near  the 
islands  of  Barbadoes  and  Mar- 
tinique. This  may  be  consid- 
ered as  one  of  the  greatest 
wonders  of  nature,  it  being  a 
real  animal,  having  blood,  and 
feeding  upon  other  marine  ani- 
mals, yet  having  the  form  of  a 
plant,  and  living  like  a  plant, 
fixi'd  to  a  rock  in  the  deep  sea. 
It  is  supposed  by  naturalists 
Bct,  yet  yields  to  the  fiiry  of  storms  which  agitate  the  waves,  by  bending  down 
and  adhering  for  additional  security,  with  its  side  arms,  to  such  fixed  objects  as  may  be  within 
reach ;  or  sometimes  it  may  fold  its  arms  close  to  the  cohimn,  so  as  to  offer  the  least  possible 
surface  to  the  tumultuous  element.     (See  engraving  p.  630.) 
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THE  COMATULID^. 

e  called  Hair-Stars  or  Feather-Slant,  includes  a  con- 
siderable number  of  animaJs,  which  bear 
a  great  resemblance,  both  in  form  and 
I  etrncture,  to  tlio  Encriiiidfe.     They  are, 

however,  only  fiirnialied  with  a  stalk  dur- 
ing their  young  state,  and  on  arriving  at 
t,'       ^         ^  »■  maturity  they  quit  their  attachment,  and 

r,       1    #     -T  T*"     *  ,  CTs,vi\  about  li-eqly  at  the  bottom  of  the 

...it       b      t*L    jfj    *    ■  water,  in  the  same  manner  as  other  star- 

fishes. The  body  is  flattened  and  cov- 
ered with  separate  calcareous  plates;  tie 
lower,  or  ventral  surface,  bears  the  mouth 
and  anus;  and  the  teu  slender  rays  are 
often  branched  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
appear  very  numerous.  These  are  fur- 
nished throughout  their  length  with  slen- 
der, jointed  cirri,  similar  to  those  of  the 
EncrinidK,  by  the  assistance  of  which  and 
the  short  ambulacra,  the  Hair-Stars  are 
enabled  to  grasp  any  object  fliinly,  and 
creep  about  on    submarine  plants  with 

In  their  young  state,  the  Comatul<E 
greatly  resemble  the  animals  of  the  pre- 
ceding family,  being  supported  on  a  long 
flexible  stalk,  formed  of  calcareous  cylin- 
ders. So  close  is  this  resemblance,  that 
when  first  discovered  the  young  of  the 
Comatula  was  described  as  a  Pentacri- 
nus.  These  animals  are  tolerably  numer- 
ous in  the  seas  of  the  present  day,  where 
they  constitute,  in  fact,  the  principal 
representatives  of  their  order.  In  the 
earliest   ages  of  the  World,  their   place 

was  taken  by  the  fixed  Encrinida ;  and  the  free  Comatula)  do  not  make  their  appearance  in  any 

formation  earlier  than  the  Jurassic  strata. 


Class  II.    SIPHONOPHORA. 

The  Siphonophora  form  a  group  of  animals  of  which  we  have  still  much  to  learn  before  their 
true  nature  and  relations  can  be  ascertained.  They  are  divided  into  two  orders — the  Physograda 
and  Chondrograda. 

ORDER  ].    PHYSOORADA. 

The  characteristic  of  the  animals  forming  this  order  is,  that  they  are  furnished  with  a  vesicular 
organ  containing  air,  which  serves  as  a  float  to  buoy  them  up  in  the  water.  The  best  known 
of  this  species  is  the  Physalia  Atlanlica,  which  has  received  from  sailors  the  name  of  the 
P(rrtugv,em  Man-of-  War,  It  swims  in  great  crowds  at  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  possesses  a 
very  strong  urticating  or  stinging  power. 
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ORDER  2.    CHOMDEOGRADA. 

These  animals  are  called  Chondrograda  from  the  circumataiieo  that  tlie  circular  it  oval  lii^o, 
of  which  their  body  ia  composed,  is  supported  upon  a  somewhat  cartiiaginous  pjatf,  which  some- 
times even  contains  a  calcareous  deposit;  the  lower  snrface  of  this  disc  ia  furnished  with  cirri, 
some  of  which  are  tubular.  Many  of  these  creatures  are  exceedingly  beautiful,  blue  being  their 
prevailing  color.  In  the  genus  Porpita,  one  species  of  which  is  found  in  the  Mediterranean,  the 
disc  is  surrounded  by  a  beautiful  fringe  of  tentacles ;  but  the  most  remarkable  strnctnre  is  pre- 
sented by  the  Velella,  in  which  an  oblique  upright  crest  is  developed  upon  the  upper  surlace  of 
the  disc,  serving  as  a  sort  of  sail  to  waft  the  Uttle  mai'iiier  from  place  to  place.  One  species  of  this 
genus  is  found  on  the  coasts  of  Ireland, 


Class  III.    CTENOPHORA, 

a  class  of  animals,  the  real  nature  of  which  is  still  to  be  made  ont.  They 
ate  gelatiuous,  transparent  creatures,  generally  of 
an  oval  form,  enabled  to  swim  freely  by  the  action 
of  variously-arranged  rows  of  cilia. 

The  Seroidm,  which  form  the  first  family,  may 
almost  be  said  to  possess  no  true  stomach,  the  body 
being  so  formed  as  to  inclose  a  great  cavity,  of 
which  the  hinder  portion  serves  aa  a  digestive  o^ 
gan.  When  the  animals  have  mnchfood  in  this  cav- 
ity, they  constrict  the  middle  of  the  body  so  as  to 
prevent  any  of  it  from  escaping.  The  body  is  oval 
or  roundish,  with  eight  rows  of  cilia  running  from 
one  end  to  the  other.  The  mouth  is  large,  and 
opens  and  shuts  with  facility  ;  it  is  generally  held 
open  when  the  creature  I'l  m  motion  The  tentacles  are  wanting  in  this  family.  The  species  are 
gelatinous,  and  at  ni^ht  shiue  liki  limps  ^uspen  led  in  the  water 

The  Calhanirid<e  are  distinguished  from  the  Beroidse  by  the  small  size  of  the  stomach  and 
month,  and  by  the  possession  ot  hlamentous  tentacles.  The  Oydippe,  formerly  called  Beroe  Pileus, 
is  now  referred  to  fhi'.  family  ,  it  h  t-.  i  gli  bulai  body,  with  two  long  ciliated  appendages.     But 

the    most    singular    of    these    animals 
i^y-ii  \        ^^  '^'^  Venus'   Girdle,  Cestum  Vemria, 
-^■^\        which  inhabits  the  Mediterranean,  and 
■^^■^ffl       which  at  first  sight  would  be  taken  for 
^^      any  thing  rather  than  a  near  relation  of 
'^      the  httlo  globular  Gydippe.     In  this  curi- 
ous creature  the  sides  of  the  body  are  pro- 
duced into  a  long  ribbon,  which  sorae- 
^^   times  attains  the  length  of  four  or  five 

^^— "^  '      feet;  the  mouth    and  digestive  organs 

^■■^^  :^^  bs'igi  however,  confined  to  their  original 

^^^^^-  -  '^  positionin  the  middle  of  the  body.    This 

^Hg^^  animal  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in- 

"vKNu    oiBDLK  habitants  of  the  ocean.   When  in  motion, 

its  waving  cilia,  which  are  placed  along 

the  margins  of  the  body,  glitter  with  all  the  tints  of  the  rainbow ;  at  night  it  appears  like  a  loDg 

waving  flame  in  the  water. 
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Class  IV.    MSCOPHOBA. 

h  k  rf  A     a  disc,  and  ph(ro,  to  bear,  and  alludes  to  the  general  form  of 

til  n  n  als  belonging  to  this  class.  They  bear  the  popular  names  of 
Jb  t  F  SHE3  and  Sba-Blubbhb3,  from  their  gelatinous  nature,  and 
Sea  Nb  lbs,  from  thestingingsensation  they  have  thepowerof  pro- 
du  when  touched ;  the  term  Acalepkm,  which  has  been  generally 
appl  1  to  them,  has  tliie  signification.  They  avo  exclusively  natives 
of  the  ean,  which  teems  with  ttem,  from  the  intertropics  to  the 
pola  c  cle.  Among  the  strange  and  beautiful  creatures  which 
t  nant  the  thronged  and  populous  waters  of  the  sea,  they  exhibit 
som  t  m  a  the  most  fantastic,  Eometimes  the  most  elegant  figures, 
aio  d  vith  colors  of  surpassing  richness  ;  nor  is  their  vai'iation  in 
ze  1  ss  trilling  than  that  of  their  forms.  Some  are  so  minute  as  to 
equ  re  tl  e  aid  of  a  microscope,  in  tiieir  examination ;  others  forin 
1  1,6  n  asses,  which,  as  they  float  on  the  waves,  cannot  but  attract 
tt  nt  Many   shine   with   phosphorescent  bi'illiance ;    as   the 

=s  1  [  lows  the  briny  water,  or  the  oars  of  the  boat  throw  «p  the 
I     y  when  darkness  covers  the  face  of  the  deep,  they  glitter  like 
how      of  stars,  and  falling  again,  are  lost  in  a  sea  of  effulgence. 
S         appear  in  the  depths  like  balls  of  glowing  metal ;  some  move 
tl  an  undulating  course,  appearing  as  they  pass  like  a  ribbon  of 
fi  thers  like  diamonds  gem  the  rocks  or  the  fronds  of  sea- 

it     s  me  float  in  shoals,  displaying  the  lovely  tints  of  the  rain- 
b  wl  le  others,  like  orbs  of  silver,  glitter  as  they  float  on  the 

rolling  current.  They  appear  to  be  of  a  homogeneous  and  gelatinous 
consistence,  but  in  reality  are  composed  of  filmy  tissues,  disposed  in 
a  cellular  manner,  and  inclosing  an  abundance  of  sea-water,  which, 
when  they  are  left  dead  on  the  beach,  soon  dries  up,  leaving  only  a 
little  scum  or  gummy  web  behind. 

"  In  walking  along  the  sea-beach,"  says  Dallas,  "  as  the  tide  is 
falling,  the  attention  of  the  wanderer  is  often  attracted  by  the  number 
of  singular  gelatinous  masses  left  on  the  sands.  At  first  sight  it 
uspccted  that  these  are  really  living  animals  endowed  with  a  structure  of  con- 
3  complexity ;  but  a  very  little  examination  will  soon  show  the  observer  that  this  is  the 
ease.  If  one  of  these  lumps  of  jelly  be  put  into  a  clear  pool  or  basin  of  sea-water,  parts,  before 
confounded  in  a  shapeless  mass,  immediately  unfold  themselves ;  a  circular,  umbi-el la-like  diec, 
s  short  filamentous  tentacles,  appears  to  support  the  creature  at  the  sur- 
face of  the  water ;  and  from  the  center  of  this,  depend  four  long  arms  with 
membraneous  fiinged  margins.  This  is  the  Medusa  aurita,  one  of  the  com- 
monest species,  and  must  have  been  often  observed  by  those  who  frequent 
the  sea-shore.  In  the  water  the  creature  swims  along  most  gracefully  by 
the  contraction  and  dilatation  of  its  transparent  disc." 

All  the  animals  of  this  class  present  a  structure  very  similar  to  this.  They 
all  possess  a  disc  of  greater  or  less  convexity,  which  is  employed,  in  the 
manner  already  described,  for  the  purposes  of  locomotion  ;  and  in  most  of 
them  the  margin  of  this  disc  is  furnished  with  tentacles  or  cirri.  The  disc,  or  umbrella,  consists 
of  two  membranes,  of  which  the  lower  is  called  the  mb-umbrella.  In  the  center  of  this  the  mouth 
is  situated,  sometimes  at  the  extremity  of  a  peduncle  of  variable  length,  which  contains  the 
stomach,  and  in  some  cases  also  the  ovaries.  The  mouth  is  most  frequently  furnished  with  ten- 
tacles.    Some  genera,  although  provided  with  a  large  peduncle  or  with  tentacles,  are  said  to  have 
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o  month,  the  nonrishment  being  absorbed  through  a  number  of  small  pores  scattered  npoii  these 
organs,  and  communicating  by  minute  tubes  with  the  stomach, 
which,  as  usual,  is  situated  in  the  peduncle. 

It  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  to  describe  the  various  forms 
)f  these  ereatares.  We  give  a  few  engravings,  representing 
I  some  of  the  most  characteristic ;  as  the  Favonia  octonema,  with 
a  nearly  hemispherical  body,  showing  a  long  proboscis,  at  tbe 
root  of  which  are  eight  branchiferous  appendages — inhabit- 
ing the  South  Seas :  the  Pelagia  Labiche,  with  four  foliaceoas 
arms,  and  long  filamente  depending  from  the  rim  of  the  um- 
brella— also  found  in  the  South  Seas ;  and  the  Cavieria  cariso- 
ckroma,  which  is  without  a  central  peduncle,  yet  has  numerons 
long  appendages  hanging  from  its  border. 

The  stinging  power,  which  is  common  to  several  groups  of 
radiate  animals,  is  possessed  by  many  Medusse  in  the  greatest 
perfection.  Of  the  Cyanma  capillula — a  species  common  on 
the  British  loast — Professor  Forbes  speaks  as  follows :  "  This  inhabitant  of  our  seas  is  a  most 
formidable  creatare  and  the  terror  of  tender-skinned  bathers.  With 
its  broad,  tawny,  festooned  p,nd  scalloped  disc,  often  a  full  foot,  or 
even  more  across,  it  flaps  its  way  through  the  yielding  waters,  and 
drags  after  it  a  long  train  of  ribbon-like  arms  and  seemingly  intermin- 
able tails,  marking  its  course  when  the  body  is  far  away  ft-om  us. 
Once  tangled  in  its  trailing  '  hair"  the  nnfortunate  who  has  recklessly 
venturedaerossthegracefulmonster'spath  too  soon  writhes  in  prickly 
torture.  Everystruggle  but  binds  the  poisonous  threads  more  firmly 
round  his  body,  and  then  there  is  no  escape  ;  for  when  the  winder 
of  the  fatal  net  finds  his  course  impeded  by  the  terrified  human 
\  wrestling  in  his  coils,  he,  seeking  no  combat  with  the  mightier  biped, 
se  his  envenomed  amas  and  swims  away.  The  amputated 
'  weapons,  severed  from  their  parent  body,  vent  vengeance  on  the 
cause  of  their  destruction,  and  sfing  as  fiercely  as  if  their  original 
proprietor  itself  gave  the  word  of  attack."  This  is  a  large  species ; 
most  of  the  smaller  ones  appear  to  possess  no  urticating  power,  at  least  none  capable  of  mailing 
an  impression  upon  the  human  skin. 

The  reproduction  of  the  Mednsse  has  been  a  subject  of  the  most  elaborate  investigation.  Theso 
animals  are  all  unisexual,  and  propagate  by  eggs,  which  the  female  produces  in  glandular  oi^ans, 
sometimes  arranged  in  bands  or  patches  on  the  snrface  of  the  sub-umbrella,  and  sometimes  in 
cavities  at  the  base  of  the  peduncle.  But  these  ova,  when  excluded,  produce  creatures  very  dif- 
ferent fix>m  the  parents,  and  it  is  not  till  the  second  generation  that  the  original  Medusa  is  repro- 
duced. This  has  led  to  the  following  theory,  put  forth  by  Steeuatrup :  "The  fundamental  idea 
expressed  by  the  words  'AUemation  of  Generations,^  is  the  remarkable  phenomenon  of  an  animal 
producing  an  offspring  which  at  no  time  resembles  its  parent,  but  which,  on  the  other  hand, 
itself  brings  forth  a  progeny  which  returns  in  its  form  and  nature  to  the  parent  animal,  so  that 
the  maternal  animal  does  not  meet  with  its  resemblance  in  its  own  brood,  but  in  its  descendants 
of  the  second,  third,  or  fourth  degree  of  generation.  And  this  always  takes  place  in  the  differ- 
ent animals  which  exhibit  the  phenomena  in  a  determinate  generation,  or  with  the  intervention 
of  a  determinate  number  of  generations.  This  remarkable  precedence  of  one  or  more  generations, 
whose  function  it  is,  as  it  were,  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  later  succeeding  generation  of  animals 
destined  to  attain  a  higher  d<^ee  of  perfection,  and  which  are  developed  into  the  form  of  the 
mother,  and  propagate  the  species  by  means  of  ova,  can,  I  believe,  be  demonstrated  in  not  a  few 
instances  in  the  animal  kingdom." 

Forbes  admits  the  general  correctness  of  this  theory,  but  considers  that  in  regard  to  the  Me- 
dusa it  has  many  exceptions,  and  in  illustration  of  this  view  states  that  at  least  four  British  spe- 
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cies  of  Medusa;,  two  oi  Lizzia  and  two  of  Sarsia,  have  tlie  power  of  producing  young  animals  by 
direct  gemmation,  and  their  development  from  a  zoophytic  form  lias  not  yet  teen  observed.  In 
Liszia  and  Sarsia  gemmifera  the  buds  are  produced  from  tho  stomachal  peduncles;  but  in  the 
other  species  of  Sarsia,  S.  proUfera,  they  originate  from  the  bulbs  at  the  base  of  the  tentacles, 
where  they  may  be  seen  attached  in  aJl  stages  of  development.  "What  strange  and  wondrous 
changes !"  says  he,  after  detailing  his  observations  upon  the  last-mentioned  minut«  Medusa. 
"Faacy  an  elephant  with  a  number  of  little  elephants  sprouting  from  his  shoulders  and  thighs, 
bunches  of  tuslted  monsters  hanging,  epaulette-fashion,  from  his  flanks,  in  every  stage  of  advance- 
ment' Here  a  young  pachyderm,  almost  amorphona;  there  one  more  advanced,  but  all  ears 
and  eyes,  on  the  right  shoulder  a  youthful  Chuny,  with  head,  trunk,  toes,  no  legs,  and  a  shape- 
less body,  on  the  left,  an  infant  better  grown,  and  struggling  to  get  away,  but  hb  tail  not  suffi- 
ciently organized  as  yet  to  permit  of  liberty  and  free  action!  The  comparison  seems  grotesque 
and  ab'iurd ;  but  it  reaJly  expresses  what  we  have  been  describing  as  actually  occurring  among 
oui  naked-eyed  Medusse.  It  is  true  that  the  latter  are  minute ;  bnt  wonders  are  not  less  won- 
derful for  being  packed  into  small  compass." 

Wonderfully  beautiful  are  many  of  these  creatures  inform  and  color,  but,  as  we  have  before  stated, 
the  amount  of  solid  matter  contained  in  their  tissues  is  incredibly  small.  The  greater  part  of  their 
substance  appears  to  consist  of  a  fluid,  differing  little,  if  at  all,  from  the  sea-water  in  which  the 
animal  swims,  and  when  this  is  drained  away,  so  extreme  is  the  tenuity  of  the  membranes  which 
contained  it,  that  the  dried  residue  of  a  jelly-fish  weighing  two  pounds,  which  was  examined 
by  Professor  Owen,  weighed  only  thirty  grains.  Tet  these  creatures  are  capable  of  executing 
movements  with  considerable  vivacity — their  disc  contracts  and  dilates  alternately  by  the  action 
of  a  band  of  what  mnst  be  regarded  as  a  muscular  tissue— then'  tentacles  are  capable  of  seizing 
upon  and  destroying,  by  a  subtle  venom,  animals  of  for  more  complicated  structure  than  them- 
selves, and  their  delicate  stomachs  have  the  power  of  speedily  digesting  the  victim.  In  fact,  in 
spite  of  the  extreme  delicacy  of  their  texture,  the  Medusa  are  among  the  most  voracious  inhab- 
itants of  the  ocean.  Small  fishes  and  crustaeea,  and  all  the  infinite  multitude  of  minute  marine 
creatures,  are  seized  and  paralyzed  by  their  deadly  arms;  and  as  the  mouth  and  stomach  are 
capable  of  almost  indefinite  dilation,  the  size  of  their  prey  often  appears  exceedingly  disproportion- 
ate. Of  the  voracity  of  one  of  the  most  delicate  and  beautiful  species  of  the  small  Medusie  inhabit- 
ing the  Brifdsh  shores,  the  Sarsia  tuhulosa,  a  little  creature  of  the  size  and  shape  of  a  very  small 
child's  thimble.  Professor  Forbes  speaks  as  follows :  "  Being  kept  in  a  jar  of  salt  water  with  small 
Crustacea,  they  devoured  these  animals,  so  much  more  highly  organized  than  themselves,  vora- 
ciously, apparently  enjoying  the  destruction  of  the  unfortunate  members  of  the  upper  classes 
with  a  truly  democratic  relish.  One  of  them  even  attacked  and  commenced  the  swallowing  of  a 
lAzzia  oeiopuncluta,  quite  as  good  a  Medusa  as  itself  An  animal  which  can  pout  out  its  mouth 
twice  the  length  of  its  body,  and  stretch  its  stomach  to  corresponding  dimensions,  must,  indeed, 
be  'a  triton  among  the  minnows,'  and  a  very  terrific  one  too," 

Professor  Forbes  separates  the  Meduste  into  two  great  divi^ons,  which  we  shall  adopt  as  orders. 
In  the  first  of  these  the  ocelli,  or  eye-like  spots,  surrounding  the  margin  of  the  disc,  are  pro- 
tected by  moi-e  or  less  complicated  membraneous  hoods  or  lobed  coverings,  while  in  the  second 
these  organs  are  naked.  Hence  the  former  are  called  Sieganophthalmata,  Covered-eyed,  tho  latter 
Gymniyphtkalmata,  or  N'aked-eyed.  In  the  latter  the  ocelli,  when  present,  are  always  placed  on 
the  bulbs  at  the  base  of  the  tentacles,  and  frequently  also  on  the  interstices  between  them.  In 
the  first  order,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  always  placed  between  the  marginal  tentacles. 


ORDER  I.    STEGAITOPHTHAUIATA. 

The  Medusfe  of  this  order  often  attain  a  gigantic  stature :  the  RkizoHoma  Cuvieri,  a  British 
species,  measures  two  feet,  or  even  more,  in  diameter,  while  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  tropical 
seas  are  said  to  attain  a  still  larger  size.  In  calm  weather  they  often  swim  close  to  the  surface 
of  the  sea,  in  such  multitudes  as  to  impede  the  motion  of  a  boat  through  the  water.     Such  a 
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ith  tin'  sun  shiniDg  strongly  upon  them,  is  &  magnificent  epDctacle,  from 
the  beautiful  iridoacence  with  which  the  sunlight  is 
reflected  to  the  eye  of  tlie  beholder.  With  the  ap- 
proach of  niglit  this  scene  of  beauty  only  gives  place 
to  another ;  for  these  Medusse  are  exceedingly  lumi- 
nous m  the  dark 

The  Medulla  aurita,  Felagia  LahicTie,  and  Cyancea 
eiqjiUula,  ^hn,b.  we  have  already  noticed,  belong  to 
this  Older,  as  well  as  a  multitude  of  others. 

ORDKB  2.    OYMNOPHTHALMATA. 

This  order  includes  a  great  number  of  genera,  the 
species  of  which  vary  exceedingly  in  form  and  size^ 
Several  species  are  found  in  the  European  seas,  and 
among  them  tlie  Sarsice  and  itssite,  some  of  which  we 
have  mentioned ;  also  those  of  the  genua  Tkauman- 
tias,  which  are  most  important  agents  in  producing  the 
luminosity  which  is  often  witnessed  in  those  pai-ts  of 
the  ocean.  The  Oceanidce  are  among  the  most  delicate  and  beautiful  of  the  order,  consisting  of 
a  conical  or  globular  glassy  body,  within  which  a  variously  colored  pednncle  may  be  seen.  In 
the  genus  Turris  the  tentacles  are  exceedingly  numerous,  while  in  Saphenia  they  are  reduced  to 
two.  In  the  Willsidte,  the  radiating  vessels,  six  in  number,  are  curiously  forked,  and  there  are 
six  ovaries  placed  round  the  base  of  the  stomach.  The  ^guoridce  include  some  of  the  largest 
of  the  naked-eyed  Medusie. 


This  class,  deriving  its  n 
ber  of  animals,  bearing  tlie 
lines,  &G.     Most  of  them  a 


form,  with  1  frmj;c 
roundiii    tie  antti 


of  tentiir  Ics,  < 
ot  e\tinnit^, 
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aefrom  the  Greek,  polus,  many ,  and  pons,  a  foot,  includes  a  great  num- 
arious  names  of  Sea-Anemones,  Corals,  Madrepores,  Zoophytes,  C'oral- 
of  very  simple  construction.  They  are  all  aquatic  in  their  mode  of  life, 
and  by  far  the  greater  number  inhabit  the  sea,  a 
veiy  few  only  being  found  in  fresh  water.  Most  of 
them  bve  in  societies  of  greater  or  less  extent,  sup- 
poited  on  a  common  stoct,  or  polypidmn,  a  word 
which  means  the  House  of  the  Polypi,  this  being 
sometimes  horny,  sometimes  calcareous.  The  little 
creatures  are  either  imbedded  in  cavities,  formed  im.- 
mediately  in  the  substance  of  this  support,  or  in  a  sort 
of  flesh  which  sometimes  incrusts  it ;  or  they  are  in- 
closed, as  in  the  homy  polypidoms,  in  minute  cups 
t  b  f  m  wh  h  th  b  dy  b  p  traded  at 
[  1  as  J  t  act  d     t  th      pproach  of 

d  I       g      po         Tl  1  polypi  are 

1    th      t      tires  pro- 
ultitudes, 
t  h  i^es  even 
'  species. 
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m  the  face  of  nature      Many  of  the  si 

however    attiin  a  considerable   magnitude.      The 

bodies  of  these  ammil"  are  generally  cylindrical  in 

,,  frequently  c  ns  stmg  of  i  considerable  number,  sur- 

-mter    f  wh    h  tlit-  m  utli  is  situated.     The  mouth  is 
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the  only  aperture  of  the  digestive  cavity,  and  is  quite  destitute  ot  any  masticating  apparatus.  The 
skin  in  the  compound  polypi,  which  are  able  to  retract  themselves  into  firm  cells  or  tubes,  is 
exceedingly  soft  and  tender ;  but  in  the  solitary  species  it  frequently  acquires  a  leatheiy  consist- 
ence, forming  a  closed  sac,  within  which  the  more  delicate  tentacles  can  be  retracted  at  pleasure. 
In  many  cases  the  skin  contains  urticating  oi^ans,  consisting  of  minute  transparent  vesicles,  fi:om 
which  long  spiral  threads  and  a  caustic  fluid  are  emitted,  which  cause  a  stinging  sensation  on 
coming  in  contact  with  the  human  skin.  Eeproduetion  takes  place  in  these  animals  both  by 
means  of  ova  and  by  germination  or  budding.  The  sexes  are  always  united  in  the  same  indi- 
vidual.    This  class  is  divided  into  three  orders — Helianikoida,  Asfei-oida,  and  Hydrotda. 

Before  we  proceed,  however,  to  notice  these  separate  divisions,  we  must  more  fully  apprise  the 
reader  of  the  peculiar  nature  of  some  of  the  animals  belonging  to  this  order.  It  is  to  be  home 
in  mind,  that— as  we  have  stated — some  polypes  are  simple  and  others  are  congregated — these 
latter  being  united  into  one  living  whole,  while,  at  the  same  time,  each  acts  for  itself;  one  con- 
tracting, another  expanding  at  the  same  instant.  In  one  sense  we  may  consider  each  polype  as 
a  distinct  being;  in  another  sense,  as  forming  a  part  of  a  compound  nnity  through  which  vitality 
is  equally  diffnsed.  In  these  aggregated  forms  the  polypes  all  labor  to  one  end ;  they  constitute  a 
community,  every  individual  of  which  contributes  to  the  nutrition  of  the  general  body.  But  as 
there  are  no  nerves,  they  can  neither  participate  in  each  other's  movements  or  each  other's  feelings. 
If  one  polype  is  destroyed,  the  rest  are  unaffected.  We  may  commence  our  observations  by  remark- 
ing, that  all  ideas  of  life  derived  from  a  consideration  of  the  higher  animals  of  creation  must  here 
be  banished.  Deadness  to  piun,  yet  feeling  for  light,  contractility,  expansibility,  and  motion  with- 
out muscles ;  digestion  and  nutrition  without  lacteals,  absorbente,  or  blood-vessels ;  reproduction 
by  simple  division  or  bud-like  sprouts ;  the  vital  unity  of  myriads,  and  yet  their  personal  distinct- 
ness— these  are  the  curious,  strange,  anomalous  characteristics  which  belong  to  the  animals  we  are 
now  about  to  contemplate. 
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ORDER  1.    HELIANTHOIDA. 

Of  the  Hcliantlioid  polypes,  deriving;  thoir  name  from  helios,  anikos,  and  eidos,  sun,  flower,  and 
resemblance,  the  common  Sea-Anemones,  found  on  nearly  all  coasts,  may  serve  as  an  example. 
They  all  have  a  stomach,  consisting  of  a  sac  quite  distinct  from  the  walls  of  the  body  ;  the  space 
between  the  stomach  and  the  outer  integuments  is  divided  into  cells  by  membraneous  and  mus- 
cular partitions,  npon  which  the  ova  are  produced.  The  mouth  is  surrounded  by  a  variable  num- 
ber of  tnbijlar  tentacles,  which  are  generally  very  numeroos,  and  arranged  in  multiples  either  of 
five  or  six.  We  shall  treat  them  under  the  following  heads  :  Madreporidce,  OyathophylUdm,  As- 
treeidce,  Fungidm,  ZoanthidcE,  Aciiniadte,  and  hacernaridm. 


These  i 


THE  MADRBPOEID^. 

rally  called  Tree-Corah,  on  account  of  the  form 


i  of  tlie  polypidoms 
which  they  build  and  in  which  they  live.  They  are  very  small,  and  possess  twelve  short  tenta- 
cles placed  in  a  circle  round  the  mouth;  they  occupy  the  cells  in  the  polypidom,  which  is 
of  a  porous  nature,  the  openings  of  the  cells  being  placed  at  the  summits  of  tubercnlar  promi- 
nences of  greater  or  less  elevation.  The  animals  are  of  various  species  and  their  polypidoms  arc 
of  various  forms,  though  generally  more  or  less  branched  and  tree  or  plant  shaped, 

THE   CYATKOPHTLLIDJ;. 
These,  which  are  called  Cti}>-Corals,  form  polypidoma 
the  cells  occupied  by  the  polypes,  at  the  upper  extremity 
with  many  tentacles,  and  the  rays  of  tlie  cells  are  i ' 
ing  group  are  lound  in  dcip  niter  off  the  British  coasts. 


a  more  or  less  cup-like  shape,  with 
The  species  are  large,  and  furnished 
Species  of  this  and  the  preced- 


THE   ASTRMIDM. 

It  is  to  this  family  more  especially  that  the  formation  of  the  coral  reels  is  to  be  attributed.!     In 

this  the  corals  usually  form  thick  atony  masses ;  the  stony  rays  of  the  cells  are  exceedingly  numerous, 

and  the  cells  themselves  penetrate  deeply  into  the  mass  of  coral,  although  they  arc  generally  par- 

*aa,  espanded  poljpea;  b  b,  poljpea  withdrawn  into  their  cells;  c  u,  coral  nncovered  by  flesh,  showing  the  cells. 

t  Hnmble  as  these  creatures  are,  their  operations  occupy  au  important  piacB  in  the  history  of  the  globo.  Islands 
— some  of  them  of  considerable  size,  and  nfibrding  a  habitation  to  an  entire  race  of  human  beings — owe  their  eleTation 
from  the  bottom  of  the  oceaa,  and  the  solidity  which  enables  them  to  resist  the  continnal  action  of  tlie  tremendons 
breakers  of  the  tropical  seas,  to  the  labors  of  these  apparently  cootemptibte  agents;  and  in  the  geological  periods 
of  the  world's  history,  they  appear  to  have  played  even  a  still  more  important  part. 

Three  tinds  of  coral-reef  are  distinguished.  Nearly  all  the  shores  of  the  seas  inhabited  by  the  reef-building  corals, 
which  occupy  a  brood  looe  estending  between  twenty  and  thirty  degrees  of  latitude  on  each  side  of  the  equator,  are 
more  or  less  tHoged  with  their  liying  walls;  these  ore  called  st^iiitff  re^a.  Other  reefs  are  sometimes  met  with  at  a 
much  greater  distance  firomthe  shore,  although  still,  to  a  certain  eiteot,  running  parallel  to  its  outlines.  To  these  the 
name  of  harriei--fe^>  has  been  giveo ;  the  most  remarkable  of  them  is  the  great  reef  which  runs  along  the  coast  of 
Australia.     Ttie  third  form  of  roof  is  iiresented  by  u  great  number  of  the  Polynesian  islands.     Many  of  those  arc  of  a 
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tially  divided  by  imperfect  transverse  partitions.  Most  of  tlie  zoophytes  of  this  family  appear  to 
increase  by  a  sort  of  spontaneous  division,  instead  of  gemmation.  By  this  means  the  body  of  the 
polype,  and  tHe  cavity  it  occupies,  are  in  many  cases  not  distinctly  circumscribed;  and  the  latter 
form  curious,  elongated,  winding  depressions  in  the  surface  of  the  coral. 

THE  FONSID^. 
In  the  Fungid^e  the  polypes  are  single  and  often  attain  a  considerable  size.  The  polypidoms 
form  oblong  or  roundish  masses,  furnished  with  an  extraordinary  number  of  rays,  the  outermost 
of  which  project  from  tlie  circumference  without  being  confined  by  any  outer  walla.  The  polype 
occupies  the  whole  of  tiiis  radiated  edifice ;  it  ia  furnished  with  a  tubular  mouth  in  the  centre, 
and  with  numerous  short,  round  tentacles,  which  are  scattered  over  tJie  upper  surface. 

THE    ZOANTHID^. 

The  family  ZoantMdce  consists  of  somewhat  clavate  polypes,  preseuting  a  considerable  resem- 
blance in  their  general  structure  to  the  Aetinice.  They  difier  IVom  these,  however,  in  being  social 
in  their  mode  of  life,  a  number  of  polypes  being  united  by  a  common  creeping  stem,  which 
attaches  them  to  some  submarine  object,  and  from  which  new  polypes  are  produced  at  intervals 
as  >t  runs  along.     The  mouth  is  surrounded  by  a  single  row  of  tentacles. 


THE    ACTIJflAD-E. 

We  now  come  to  the  Sea-Anemones,  or  Sea^Camationa,  of  which  there  are  several  species  on 
sur  own  coasts;  but  it  ia  in  the  seas  of  tropical  latitudes  tliat  they  are  to  be  found  in  the  greatest  pro- 
fusion, and  presenting  the  most  beautiful  appearance.  Their  tentacles,  which  are  disposed  in  regular 

oreaoent-Ute  form,  BTen  sometimes  eompletelj  eiroular,  inclosing,  aa  within  a  wall,  abasinof  Stillwater,  called  a  St|;'iwn., 
in  which  the  more  delioaie  marine  aniiQEila  iind  a  welcome  refuge  from  the  tumultuous  waves  which  rage  without. 
These  ialaoda,  which  are  called  atoUs  or  lagoon-r^fa,  ace  generally  highest  on  the  windward,  or  eastern  side,  agMnst 
which  the  wares  are  continually  dashing  with  great  yioleuee ;  tlie  polypes,  from  some  cause  still  nneiplained,  bnilding 
with  greater  rapidity  on  that  portion  of  the  reef  which  is  constantly  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  breakers.  On  the 
opposile  or  leeward  side,  the  reef  is  seldom  completed ;  so  that  a6  this  part  the  lagooa  usually  commnnicatea  with 
the  open  sea  by  an  opening  of  Tariable  width.  As  exposure  Ui  the  air  appears  qnickly  to  be  fatal  to  these  polypes, 
they  nerer  raise  their  habitations  quite  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  usually  stopping  at  four  or  five  teat  below  low- 
water  mark.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  living  polypes  can  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  final  elevation  of  the 
coral  islands  above  the  levol  of  the  sea !  and  we  find  that  this  is  due  to  the  action  of  the  very  waves  which  appear  to 
■threaten  the  island  with  destruction.  The  violence  of  the  storm  breaks  off  large  iVagments  from  the  lower  parts  of 
the  rocf,  and  washes  them  \ip  to  its  surface,  where  they  rest,  and  gradnally  become  agglutinated  together  by  a  con- 
stant deposit  of  calcareous  sand,  produced  by  the  disintegration  of  the  coral.  In  course  of  time  these  deposits  rise 
above  the  surface. 

Few  things  in  natiire  can  give  us  a  more  vivid  conception  of  the  power  of  that  Omnipotent  Creator  at  whose  com- 
mand these  apparently  insignificant  creatures  rear  their  stupendous  edifices  from  the  deep.  Some  idea  of  the 
number  of  architects  required  to  produce  these  vast  results  maybe  obtained  from  the  following  remarks  by  Mr.  Dana; 

~  ■  ■  ing  the  number  of  polypes  that  are  united  in  a  single  Astraa  dome  twelve  feet  in  diameter,  each  covering 
"■'     '  "    '"  "  le  hundred  thousand ;  and  in  Pontes  of  the  same  dimensions,  in  which  the 
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circles,  and  tinged  with  a  variety  of  bright  lively  colors,  very  nearly  represent  the  beautiful  petals 
of  some  of  the  most  elegantly  fringed  and  radiated  flowers,  such  as  the  carnation,  marygold,  and 
anemone.  They  are  of  various  sizes,  from  that  of  the  smallest  thimble  to  the  largest  apple ;  and 
have  considerable  power  of  locomotion,  being  able  not  only  to  move  along  upon  the  base,  but 
also  in  a  reversed  position  upon  their  tentacles.  Forbes  describes  one  that  walked  up  the  sides 
of  a  glass  by  alternately  adhering  by  its  disc  and  base,  in  the  manner  of  a  leech.  Tbey  are  vora- 
cious in  their  habits,  feeding  upon  almost  any  kind  of  small  animal  that  comes  within  their  reach ; 
shrimps  and  small  crabs,  whelks,  and  even  small  fishes  are  the  common  victims  of  their  rapacity. 
They  have  wonderful  tenacity  of  life;  Dr.  Johnston  says:  "They  may  be  kept  without  food  for 
upwards  of  a  year ;  they  may  he  immersed  in  water  hot  enough  to  blister  the  skin,  or  fiozen  in  a 
mass  of  ice  and  again  thawed ;  and  they  may  be  placed  in  the  exhausted  receiver  of  an  air-pump, 
without  being  deprived  of  life  or  disabled  from  resuming  their  usual  functions  when  placed  in  a 
favorable  situation."  The  most  serious  mutilations  appear  to  be  equally  subjects  of  perfect  indif- 
ference to  them ;  their  tentacles  may  break  off  and  new  ones  will  soon  spring  up  in  their  place ; 
the  whole  upper  part  of  the  body  may  be  cut  away,  and  after  a  time  the  base  will  produc 
mouth,  oral  disc,  and  tentacles,  and  proceed  with  its  vital  functions  as  if  nothing  had  h 
disturb  the  even  tenor  of  its  existence.  Way,  it  is  said  that  if  the  whole  body  be  torn  away, 
leaving  only  a  portion  of  the  base,  this  fragment  will  gradually  produce  a  new  creature.  Still 
less  does  the  upper  portion,  when  amputated  in  this  manner,  lose  any  fraction  of  its  vitality.  On 
the  contrary,  as  soon  as  it  has  recovered  from  the  shock  naturally  consequent  upon  such 
unceremonious  treatment,  it  resumes  its  former  activity,  stretching  out  its  tentacles  and  capturing 
its  prey,  apparently  quite  unconscious  that  it  has  no  stomach  to  put  it  into — for  at  first  all  the 
food  taken  in  at  the  mouth  passes  out  at  the  opposite  end,  "just  as  a  man's  head,  being  cut  off, 
would  let  out  at  the  neck  the  bit  taken  in  at  the  mouth."  Some  species  of  Actinia  are  eaten, 
and  are  said  to  be  highly  relishing  food. 

THE  LUCERNARID^. 
These  animals,  of  which  there  are  many  species,  are  of  a  gelatinous  consistence,  and  generally 
adhere  by  a  narrow  stalk  to  sea-weeds  or  other  floating  submarine  bodies.  The  anterior  widened 
extremity  forms  an  oral  disc,  wiiieh  is  either  quadrangular  or  octangulai-  in  its  form,  the  angles 
being  more  or  less  produced  into  pedicles,  which  bear  numerous  short,  knobbed  tentacles.  "When 
the  disc  is  quadrangular,  the  pedicles  are  forked  at  some  little  distance  from  their  base,  so  that 
there  are  always  eight  tufts  of  tentacles.  They  feed  upon  any  minute  animals  that  may  stray 
into  the  neighborhood  of  their  tentacles,  which,  when  seeking  for  food,  are  stretched  out  to  their 
full  extent;  but  as  soon  as  any  unfortunate  creature  comes  in  contact  with  them,  they  seize  it, 
and  fold  it  into  the  mouth  immediately. 

OBDER  2.    ASTEEOIDA. 

The  asteroid  polypes  are  all  compound  animals,  inhabiting  a  polypidom,  which  consists  of  a 
fleshy  external  layer,  supported  upon  a  calcareous  axis.  The  polypes  which  are  imbedded  in 
this  fleshy  mass  are  furnished  with  eight  flat  tentacles,  placed  in  a  single  circle  round  the  mouth, 
and  not  iinfreqnently  toothed  or  fringed  on  their  margins.     They  are  divided  into  several  families. 

THE  TDBIPOBIDjB. 

Of  the  typical  genus  Tiibipora  there  is  only  a  single  known  species,  the  Red  Ohgan-Coral,  T. 
mitsica,  inhabiting  the  Indian  Ocean,  The  polypidom  of  tliia  has  a  deep  crimson  color,  contrast- 
ing strongly  with  the  bright  green  of  the  living  polypes. 

animalB  are  under  n,  line  in  breadth,  thu  nnmbec  exceeds  five  and  a  half  millions.  There  ore,  coDSeguently,  Hre  tmd 
a  hair  millions  of  montha  and  Btomacba  to  a  single  zoophjle,  cootributing  together  to  the  growth  of  the  mass." 
From  ago  to  age,  from  ihe  earliest  periods  to  which  the  study  of  fossils  can  earry  (he  history  of  onr  planet  to  the 
present  time,  countlesa  mtllions  of  these  humble  zoophytes  have  been  ceaselessly  toiling,  separating  caleareons  matter 
fvom  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  and  fixing  it  in  a  permanent  and  solid  form ;  and  immense  beds  of  calcareous  rook,  in 
Tarioua  parts  of  the  world,  bear  witness  to  their  unecaaing  activity,  perhaps  even  more  than  the  coral  islands  of  the 
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TQE  KLCYOSIBM. 
This  family  includes  severa.  genera,  as  Alcyonium,  Lobularia,  Cydonium,  &c.  In  tlie  genus 
Alcyonium,  the  polypidom  is  of  a  spongy  nataro,  and  contains  a  multitude  of  minute  calcareous 
concretions,  wMch  serve  to  give  firmness  to  the  fabric.  "When  the  polypes  are  contracted,  the 
surface  of  the  polypidom,  which  is  covered  with  a  coriaceous  skin,  is  seen  to  bear  nnmerous 
scattered  stellate  marks,  which,  on  examination,  are  found  to  consist  of  eight  rays  corresponding 
with  the  tentacula  of  the  polypes  which  are  to  be  protruded  irom  these  spots.  The  cells  occupied 
by  the  polypes  are  placed  at  the  terminations  of  canals  which  run  through  the  polypidom,  and 
which,  by  their  union  with  each  other,  serve  to  maintain  a  communication  between  the  individual 
polypes  constituting  the  mass.  These  groups  are  always  attached  to  submarine  bodies.  The 
Aleyonium  digitatum,  is  a  common  European  species ;  among  the  English  it  has  the  various  names 
of  Cow's  Paps,  Dead  Man's  Toes,  Dead  Man's  Finders,  &c  The  French  call  it  Main  de  Mer, 
and  the  Genaans  Fingerhork.     All  these  names  are  descriptive  of  its  appearance. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  species  belonging  to  this  family  is  the  A.  poculum,  or  ITeptune's 
Cup,  which  is  found  apon  the  coral  reefs  in  the  East- 
ern Archipelago.  The  polypidom  of  this  zoophyte, 
which  bears  some  resemblance  to  a  wineglass  in 
form,  is  sometimes  asmnchaa  three  feet  in  height, 
and  eighteen  inches  in  diameter  at  the  mouth. 
In  the  A.  eler/an^,  the  polypary  consists  of  two 
parts,  the  lower  one  being  hard  and  of  a  solid 
texture,  and  the  apper  one  soft  and  ilexible. 

THE  QORGONID^, 

In  this  family  the  substance  of  the  polypidom 
collected  into  a  solid  central  axis,  covered  by 
e  fleshy  mass  in  which  the  polypes  are  imbed- 
ded.   The  axis  is  sometimes  calcareous,  sometimes 
homy ;  in  certain  cases  it  is  formed  of  a  series  of 
joints  united  by  homy  rings.     Many  species  grow 
in  a  more  or  less  arborescent  fonn,  of  which  the 
Sea-Fans  are  an  example. 
This  family  also  includes  the  Corallmm  rubrum,  the  animal  which  produces  the  Common  Bed 
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Coral,  a  siihstan  t,  of  great  beauty,  and  of  considerable  value.  It  appears  to  be  confined  to  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  where  it  grows,  especiallj'  on  the  southern  coast,  attached  to  rocks  at  consid- 
erable depths  in  the  sea.  It  is  fished  up  from  the  deep  by  means  of  nets  and  other  inatrumenta. 
The  manufeeture  of  ornaments  of  this  coral  at  Naples  is  of  great  extent. 

THE  PENNATnLID^. 
The  zoophytes  of  the  preceding  groups  all  grow  attached  by  the  base  to  o  ka  o  ther  sub- 
marine bodies ;  in  the  present  family,  on  the  contrary,  the  polypidom  is  ompl  t  ly  attached, 
and  is  only  retained  in  ita  proper  position  by  the  insertion  of  the  lowe  |.  t  n  nt  the  sand 
or  mud  of  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  The  main  stem  of  the  polypido  n  f  tl  an  ma!s  \t 
fleshy,  but  is  furnished  with  an  internal  bony  axis,  which,  however,  does  n  t  eaj'h  t  ther  ex 
tremity  of  the  stalk.  The  polypes  are  not  situated  upon  this  portion,  but  upon  a  senea  ot 
lamcllse,  which  stand  out  upon  each  side  of  the  stalk,  giving  the  whole  polypidom,  in  some  cases, 
the  appearance  of  a  large  quill-feather.  Of  this  the  Sea-Pem,  Pennalula  grisea,  is  a  familiar  Ci. 
ample.     There  arc.  jiowever,  niany  otter  forms. 


OKDER  3.    HYDEOniA. 

This  order  cont^ns  some  of  the  most  wonderful  of  known  animal  existences.  The  body  gen- 
erally consists  of  a  homogeneous  a^;regation  of  vesicular  granules,  held  together  by  a  glairy,  inter- 
cellular substance,  and  capable  of  great  extension  and  contraction,  so  that  the  creature  may  at 
pleasure  assume  a  great  vanoty  of  forms  The  larger  numbor  of  these  animals  live  in  societies,, 
with  branched  horny  polypidomij, 

THE   nYDHAID^. 

This  family  contains  only  a  single  genus,  Sydra,  some  species  of  which  may  be  met  with  in 
almost  every  piece  of  stagnant  water.  They  are  generally  attached  to  some  aquatic  plant,  the 
animal  consisting  of  a  long  gelatinous  cylinder,  furnished  with  tentacles,  with  which  it  stretches 
about  in  the  water  for  its  minute  prey.     When  contracted  it  becomes  a  mere  lump  of  jelly.     The 
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general  mode  of  reproduction  is  hy  a  process  of  budding  or  gemmation,  by  wliieli  a  portion  of 
the  substance  of  the  creature  is  pushed  out  and  becomes  a  living  Hydra.  This  takes  place  in 
summer ;  during  the  winter  they  produce  oviform  granules,  which  remain  like  seeds  in  t!ie  water, 
until  the  return  of  spring  causes  them  to  develop  a  new  race  of  polypes. 

The  most  wonderfal  part  of  the  history  of  these  creatures  is  still  to  be  told.  It  appears  to  be 
well  ascertained  that  they  may  be  propagated  by  being  cut  in  pieces,  each  piece  becoming  a 
complete  living  animal,  Trembley  says :  "  I  have  opened  a  polype  on  my  hand,  extended  it, 
and  cut  the  simple  skin  of  which  it  is  formed  in  every  direction;  I  have  reduced  it  to  little 
pieces,  and,  in  a  nianuer,  minced  it  These  little  pieces  of  skin  both  those  which  did  and  those 
which  did  not  possess  arms,  became  perfect  polypes ' ' 

The  Hydrre  are  exceedingly  voiiciou=,  and  feed  only  on  li\mg  animals.  Tlie  iarvse  of  insects, 
worms,  and  the  minute  crustaceous  annuals  which  swarm  in  all  waters,  constitute  their  food. 
Sometimes  two  polypes  will  seize  upon  the  same  worm,  when  a  dispute  of  coui'se  ensues,  which 
occasionally  ends  in  a  very  singul  \r  manner  If  the  weaker  of  the  two  does  not  feel  inclined  to 
let  slip  a  booty  for  which  he  has  perhaps  been  \\aitmg  with  extended  tentacles  for  several  days,  it 
sometimes  happens  that  each  polype  swallows  tlie  end  which  has  faJlen  to  his  share,  until  at 
length  the  worm  being  ail  gone,  the  mouths  of  the  pair  come  into  actual  contact.  They  now 
find  themselves  in  a  position  of  considerable  difficulty,  which  is  sometimes  terminated  by  the 
breaking  of  the  worm  ;  but  if  this  docs  not  take  place,  the  larger  or  stronger  of  the  two  seizes 
upon  his  antagonist,  and  swallows  him,  woi'm  and  all.  After  a  time  the  swallowed  polype  emerges 
from  his  living  tomb;  the  worm,  however,  is  gone  I  One  of  the  most  singular  circumstances  con- 
necteil  with  the  digestion  of  the  Hydra — a  digestion  which  is  capable  of  dissolving  ei'oatures  of  far 
higher  organization  than  itself — is,  that  the  creature  may  actually  be  turned  inside  out  without 
any  derangement  of  its  functions;  the  old  inner  surface  now  acts  the  part  of  a  skin,  while  that 
which  was  the  outer  skin  adapts  itself  without  difficulty  to  the  pei'formancc  of  the  work  of  diges- 
tion 1 

THE   SERTULARID^, 


These  polypes  all  live 


their  tubes;  the  upper  entremity  is  enlarged  into  i 


societies,  each  polype  being  inclosed  in  a  sort  of  homy  cup,  supported 
on  a  branched  polypidom  of  the  same  consist- 
ence. These  polypidoms  are  among  the  most 
elegant  productions  of  the  sea,  and  their  struc- 
ture and  formation  are  extremely  curious. 
Their  delicate  arborescent  forms  are  con- 
stantly to  be  seen  attached  to  the  sea-weeds 
left  upon  the  beach  by  the  retiring  waves. 
Among  the  speeies  are  the  beautiful  Hbr- 
RiMB-EoNE,  Halecium  hakdnum;  the  Sba- 
FiR,  Sei-tularia  ahielina ;  the  Sea-Haib,  S. 
operculata;  the  Fbrk  Coballinb,  S.filicula; 
the  Bottle-brush  Coralline,  Thaiarta 
ihuia;  the  Fbathbb  Coralline,  Plumu- 
laria  pennalula  ;  the  Sea-Bbibtlb,  P.  seta- 
cea,  and  many  others— these  being  common 
on  the  Atlantic  shores, 

THE  TTJBULARID^., 
This  family  of  hydroid  polypes  are  for  the 
niost  part  social  animals,  frequently  possess- 
ing a  polypidom,  which,  however,  when  pres- 
ent, is  of  much  less  firm  consistence  than  the 
horny  framework  of  the  Sertularidte,  The 
polypes  are  never  entirely  retractile  within 
clavate  head,  surrounded  by  a  variable  num- 
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ber  of  tentacles.  Some  of  tlie  Bpecies  attain  a  considerable  size.  The  Corf/morpha  nutans  attains 
a  length  of  four  inches  and  a  half.  When  placed  in  tie  water  it  has  the  appearance  of  a  beauti- 
ful flower,  its  general  color  being  pink. 


Aquaria, — We  oaa  hardly  distniaa  thia  Diviaion  of  the  Animal  Kingdom  withoat  noticing  a 

recent  device,  designed  to  bring  into  the  house  ^nd  home  some  of  the  mo=t  interesting  species  of 

animals  which  inhabit  the  waters,  so  that  we  may  see  them  and  study  their  habits,  and  thus 

unveil  the  mysteries  of  the  deep;  nay,  mal  e  them  the  mstuiments  of  our  daily  and  lamiliar 

amusements.     This  is  the  Aquarium,  consisting  of  a  gliss  tani.  oi  fountain,  usually  of  an  oblong 

shape,  with  straight  sides,  and  of  larger  or  '.malkr  size,  but  j  et  of  sufliLient  dimensions  to  admit 

of  a  floor  of  sand  and  stones,  with  a  few  water-plants,  so  that  fishes  of  various  Idnds  may  freely 

move  in  the  water  above  and  around  these  objects.     It  is,  in  fact,  a  miniature  of  the  water-home 

of  the  fishes ;  it  is  imitated  from  nature,  though  of  such  form  as  to  be  an  ornament  even  to  the 

pi         E      y         ha..  tl     ijla&s  g4  b       d  th    4,  1  l-flsb  uneasily  and  restlessly  turning  and 

dwfl         th  kdfq  bttt  nanta  are  in  an  artificial  and  unhappy 

dt  th        tbm         p  d        Ifqt  changing;  the  sides  of  the  globs  by 

th      fl  t     tlj      1    t,         1        t     t       I  d   t    t  the  images  of  the  moving  objects  of 

attent  TI     t  \  j  lat,  t     1 1    y  fishes  in  a  barren  and  helpless  isolation, 

bt  klf  ml         atl         p      onship,  and  among  objects  with  which 

t       a.  t      fh 

F     tb  t  m      ly     d  bted  t    M    P  lert  Warrington  of  England,  who  began 

h         p     n     t    fh         1      t  tl     y       1850      M    G  the  English  naturalist,  took  up  the  sub- 

jtdl       ]        1  tbtdttl         qt  d  difi'usion  of  the  practical  knowledge 

J      t    t     tl  f  1  £,  t     f    Q  Ii  1853,  an  aquarium  on  a  large  scale 
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was  opened  in  the  Zoological  Gardens,  Eogent's  Park,  London.  The  result  was  that  the  public 
mind  became  deeply  interested  in  this  subject,  and  speedily  the  parlors  and  libraries  of  the 
weaJthy  inhabitants  of  London  became  ornamented  with  aquaria.  These  are  now,  ia  fact,  one 
of  the  cherished  Inntiries  of  rich  and  refined  homes  thronghoot  England,  In  this  country  tlie 
subject  has  received  less  attention,  though  it  is  not  wholly  neglected.  Several  works  on  the 
aquarium  have  been  published  liere ;  many  private  individuals,  and  several  public  institutions 
have  adopted  them,* 

Aquaria  are  of  two  kinds,  inarirte  a^di  fresh-water.  For  the  former,  our  shores  afford  abundant 
supplies :  among  swimming  fishes  are  the  sticklebacks,  minnows,  killifish,  blennies,  gobies,  ber- 
galls,  sand-smelts,  sea  scorpions,  pipe-fish,  suckers, the  hippocampus,  &c. :  among  Crustacea,  are  crabs 
of  many  kinds — and  very  amusing  little  people  they  are — with  lobsters,  craw-fish,  shrimps, 
&c. ;  among  melius ca,  wchave  several  species  of  whelk,  which  are  found  useful  as  window  washers, 
that  is,  in  keeping  the  glass  sides  of  the  tank  clear  and  bright ;  of  zoophytes,  we  have  also  several 
kinds ;  we  have  a  very  common  species  of  asteria — the  flve-flngered  jack,  known  on  all  our  coasts, 
though  in  the  aquarium  lie  is  rather  apt  to  snap  off  his  fingers  ;  we  have  not  the  splendid  variety 
of  sea-anemones  fonnd  in  European  waters,  but  we  have  two  or  three  interesting  species  ;  of  the 
gorgeous  serpnla,  we  have  several  kinds.  These,  with  other  sea  animals,  afford  abundant  sup- 
plies for  the  marine  aquarium. 

For  fresh-water  aquaria  we  have  also  a  great  variety  of  curious  and  interesting  species.  For 
details  in  respect  to  tbe  management  of  these,  we  must  refer  to  the  manuals,  which  afford  all 
needful  information.  We  may  remark  generally,  that  the  care  and  labor  required  by  an  aqua- 
rium is  far  less  than  might  be  espected,  as  it  has  been  found  that  certain  plants,  placed  in  the 
water,  give  it  the  necessary  aeration,  so  that  it  will  remain  pure  for  a  whole  year,  and  therefore 
requires  no  change  for  that  long  period.  An  artificial  method  of  aeration  is  sometimes  adopted, 
which  is  also  effective.  As  an  enlightened  amusement,  as  a  beautifiil  lesson  in  the  ways  and 
works  of  nature,  we  earnestly  recommend  the  aquarium  to  all  our  readers,  especially  to  femilies 
where  there  are  children.f 

*  An  ejtoellent  Aquarium  may  be  seen  in  ihe  rooms  of  the  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  at  Philadelphia ;  we 
may  alao  recommend  to  the  attention  of  our  reudurs,  what  are  called  in  the  flourishing  advcrtiaemcuts,  the  "  Riyer 
Gardens,"  at  Bamnm'a  Muaeam.  Even  these  are  exceedingly  amusing  and  instructive.  There  ia  a  atill  more  ex- 
lanaivG  establishment  of  this  kind  in  Boston,  called  the  AqwK-iol  Gardens,  where  there  are  some  twenty  reservoirs, 
handsomely  titled  up  and  well  arranged,  in  which  there  is  an  extensive  collection  of  marine  as  well  as  fresh  water 

Among  American  works  on  aquaria,  we  may  mention  "  Life  beneatEi  the  Waters,"  by  A.  M.  Edwards,  published 
by  Bailli6re  &  Co.,  290  Broadway,  1858.  which  furnishes  all  requisite  information  on  the  subject.  We  particularly 
recommend  the  work,  as  furnisbing  some  information  on  American  marine  and  fresh  water  animals  not  easily  ob- 
tiuaed  elsewhere. 

t  In  England,  the  Lamarium  has  recently  been  popularized ;  in  respect  to  tbia,  Mr,  Tutbill  writes  as  follows,  in 
an  eicellent  article  on  the  importance  of  Natural  History  as  a  popular  study — Neie  York  Daily  Timet,  May,  1859, 

"  The  next  need  in  this  direction  is  that  some  one  will  do  for  the  tribes  of  insecta  what  Oosse  and  Kingslaud  did 
for  the  subaqueous  small  flr-  We  want  a  cheap  'Larvarium,'  in  which  to  hatch  moths  and  butterflies  out  of  the 
tufts  of  cobwebs  in  the  corners  that  housewives  abhor,  in  which  to  grow  the  tiny  eggs  that  adhere  to  the  leaves  of 
plants  and  underlie  the  turf,  into  spiders,  worms,  and  files,  and  so  unveil  the  mystery  of  the  lives  of  these  total 
strangers  that  still  are  in  and  ont  of  our  doors  daily.  The  inclosed  rear-yard  of  every  city  lot  conceals  a  grand  me- 
nagerie of  rare  animals,  just  as  rare  and  as  little  known  as  if  they  only  bred  in  Africa,  whose  metamorphoses  are  well 

worth  watching One  slug  known  from  tbe  egg  to  the  end,  one  moth  personally  observed  from  the 

hatching  of  the  larva  to  the  death  of  the  imago,  makes  a  memorable  chapter  ia  one's  education.  The  moral  effects 
of  aueh  studies  are  on  all  hands  recognized  and  welcomed.  They  are  no  less  wholesome  physically — drawing  irresist- 
ibly old  and  young  into  the  open  air,  to  the  fields,  thewooda,  and  the  beach.  When  they  become  fashionable,  gym- 
nasiums will  fall  into  decay,  and  wo  shall  hear  less  lay  preaching  about  the  necessity  of  exercise  for  sedentary' 
folks." — This  is  the  spirit  of  the  true  naturalist,  and  cannot  be  too  widely  diffuaod. 
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Division  V.    PROTOZOA. 

This  last  Division  of  the  Aoiiaal  Kingdom  includes  a  number  of  creatures  of  a  very  low  type 
of  organization,  which  appear  ahnost  to  occupy  a  sort  of  neutral  ground  between  animals  and 
vegetables.  Their  bodies  consist  either  of  a  simple  elementary  cell,  with  its  contents,  or  of  an 
aggregation  of  several  of  these  cells;  each,  however,  still  appearing  to  retain  its  independent 
existence.  They  are  generally  of  very  minute  size,  and  only  to  be  observed  with  the  microscope. 
It  is  in  vain  to  seek  in  these  creatures  for  any  internal  oi^ns.  Nearly  all  live  in  water ;  a 
few  only  inhabit  the  intestines  of  other  animals.  They  generally  present  the  appearance  of  a 
transparent  gelatinous  cell,  the  substance  of  which  they  are  composed  being  called  sarcode. 
Some  of  them  are  propagated  by  a  division  of  the  substance  of  which  their  bodies  are  formed; 
others  by  a  kind  of  gemmation,  and  others  in  still  different  ways.  They  all  live  by  imbibing 
fluids  through  their  outer  surfitce,  or  by  the  amalgamation  of  solid  substances  with  the  gelati- 
.  nous  mass  of  which  they  consist. 

Referring  the  reader  to  our  brief  description  of  the  physiology  of  the  Protozoa,  Vol.  I.,  p.  17, 
and  to  onr  classification,  p.  80,  we  proceed  to  notice  them  under  the  three  classes  of  Infusoria, 
Porifera,  and  Rhizopoda, 


*  "All  the  forma  represented  in  the  engraving  at 
Thames,  Bt  Loudon,  and  man^  of  tbem  in  our  Croto 
about  like  arrows,  and  others  writhing,  tossing,  ai 
most  hideous  forms,  and  others  possess  the  fiercest  i 
enads  of  them  dailj,  not  with  impunity  merdy,  but 
we  we  about  to  notice,  but  species  o(  Botifera  and  j 


found  in  nature;  most  of  them  are  common  in  the  waler  of  tbe 
water.  They  are  generally  vary  active,  some  of  them  shooting 
1  tumbling  like  harlequins.  Uony  of  Uiesa  creatures  bear  the 
3d  most  predaceous  appetites.  Nerertheleas,  we  swallow  thou- 
'ith  the  highest  relish.    Kot  only  species  otiibe  M/nsoria,  which 
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Class  I.    INFUSORIA. 

This  Class  of  Animals  is  one  of  the  revelations  of  the  microscope  which  is  calculated  to  fill 
the  mind  with,  profound  astonishment  at  the  fullness  and  infinitude  of  animal  life.  Though  gener- 
ally so  minute  as  to  elude  the  unaided  vision,  they  are  still  of  various  forms  and  sizes,  and  are 
arranged  by  naturalists  under  various  subdivisions.  Nearly  every  drop  of  water  on  the  surface  of 
the  globe  appears  to  contain.themingreaterorles8profa8ion;*some  of  them  are  not  more  than  one 
two-thousandth  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  even  the  generality  of  the  race  do  not  exceed  one-fiftieth 
of  an  inch.  Eight  hundred  thousand  millions  may  be  contmned  in  a  cubic  inch  of  water,  and 
a  thousand  millions  in  a  single  drop  of  water!  Nevertheless,  these  creatures  live,  and  have  their 
being,  and  arc  marked  with  habits  and  capacities  well  worthy  our  consideration.  They  also 
seem  to  perform  an  immense  work  in  the  economy  of  nature.  The  progeny  of  some  species 
amount  to  two  hundred  and  sixty  miliious  in  a  single  month,  thus  supplying  an  inci'edible 
amount  of  food  to  the  multitudinous  generations  of  minute  animals  that  inhabit  the  waters  of 
the  earth.  We  shall,  however,  be  able  to  notice  only  a  few  of  the  more  remarkable  species,  in- 
cluded in  the  orders  which  compose  thia  class — Stomatoda  and  Astomala. 

ORDER  1.    STOMATODA. 

This  term  is  derived  from  the  Greek,  stoma,  a  month.     The  order  includes  several  families,  all 
of  which  are  distinguished  by  the  possession  of  a  mouth. 

THE  MONADIDA 
These  consist  of  rounded  or  oval  animalcules,  each  of  which 
possesses  a  mouth,  furnished  with  cilia,  through  which  it  is 
able  to  introduce  into  its  substance,  particles  of  solid  matter 
which  serve  for  its  nutrition.  One  species  is  called  the 
Twilight  Monao,  Monas  erepusculum,  from  its  being  con- 
sidered as  forming  the  unit  of  existence,  the  point  from  whence 
the  glimmering  spark  of  life  first  emerges  out  of  the  darkness 
of  nonentity.  It  consists,  says  Gosse,  "  of  a  tiny  speck  of  pel- 
^i  lucid  matter,  rounded  in  form,  and  supposed  from  its  movc- 

'~^^  \\         '^^    1  meuta  -md  tr  m        1  ff}  to  b    f  m  1    d  w  th  gl       1 

by  the  liahin        t  f  wh    h    t 

water      No  w    d  7^1 

ot  an  animil       m      te       this    b  t  th 
assisted  by      pp  uml"         f  th 

ViBIOlISFniiMSOFANIMilCULESMArMPlKD     by  Side     lU     C        t       t  th  h       tl  111 

Fig-l.-ifonarfs;  2,Fonn3a3HumBdb7   lace,  when  t      1       th     sad     f  th 

the  ^m«Ja  ■  S,  Flask  Animalcules.  ^  ^j^jn   the   1       th      f  1     in  h       1 

aum;  4,  Achnophrya  sol;  5,  Miguna  .  ^  . 

mHdis ;  6,  Gonium  pedomle;  7,  T^ache-  w  '^^^  ^^  '^^  ^"         ""^  S     ' 

lias  anaa;   8,  Farataeemm  aurelia;   9,  of  hay  and,  tj      g  th  m       t         h       11 

Samtyala ; ll),Vibrio SjAriUmit ;  ll,Vorti-  of  witei   all  t  th  t     t    t        m 

edla  Stmtor.  ,      '  ° 

posed  to  th  t        t    g 

we  examine  it  on  the  second  day,  we  shall  fin  1  t     f  g 

•  "It  ia  a  great  error,  which  the  common  style  of  esagg  as  b 

which  great  numbers  of  people  believe,  that  all  water  co  m  ,  rj       P  ^ 

with  animal  life.  So  far  ia  this  from  the  (ruth  that,  in  ordinary  clear  water  talten  from  the  middle  of  a  well  or  from 
the  center  of  a  spring,  there  is  bat  little  chance  of  finding  animal  life;  and  any  creature  discovered  by  the  miero- 
acope  in  such  water  roiist  be  regarded  as  an  cstray  from  tiie  mossy  aides  of  the  spring,  or  the  chinks  of  the  stones,  and 
of  tiie  bucket  in  the  well.  But  it  is  equally  true  that  in  the  moss  at  the  sides  of  the  clearest  spring,  myriads  of  ani' 
malcules  live,  and  a  drop  of  water  scraped  with  the  gi^en  ooze  bova  the  old  oaken  bucket,  overflaws  witb  animal 
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whole  fluid  becoming  turbid,  and  slightly  tinged  with  green.  If  now  we  take,  with  the  point 
of  a  quill  ov  a  pin,  a  minute  drop  of  the  liquid,  and  examine  it  with  a  good  microscope 
under  a  magnifying  power  of  two  hundred  diameters,  we  discover  the  water  to  be  swarming 
with  animal  life.  Immense  multitudes  of  minute  round  or  oval  atoms  are  present,  which  move 
rapidly  with  a  gliding  action.  These  are  animals  of  the  genus  Monas.  Among  them  we  shall 
probably  see  other  bodies  more  minute,  resembling  short  lines,  most  of  which  arc  seen  to  be 
composed  of  more  or  fewer  bead-like  bodies,  united  into  a  chain.  These  occasionally  bend 
themselves,  wriggle  nimblv,  and  effect  a  rather  rapid  progression  in  this  manner.  The  scum,  or 
transparent  pellicle,  is  found  to  bo  composed  of  countless  millions  of  these  latter,  congregated 
about  as  thiekly  as  they  ean  h  into  patches  They  constitute  the  genus  Vibrio;  several  may  be 
seen  among  them  briskly  wiigglm^  about  which  resemble  a  little  coil  of  spiral  wire.  Siicli 
foi'ms  bear  the  generic  appellation  of  S/  r  llu.  n        (See  engraving,  p.  646.) 

THE  VORTICELLID^. 

These  anmials,  called  Mell  Animalcules  on  acLOunt  of  the  shape  of  some  of  the  species,  present 
phenomena  as  remarkable  as  any  in  the  history  of  animated  nature.  They  are  characterized  by 
the  possession  of  a  fringe  of  i  athti  long  ciha  burro  inding  the  anterior  extremity,  which  can  be 
cxserted  and  drawn  in  at  the  ple-i'ure  of  the  cieature;  by  the  vibration  of  these  cilia  the  little 
animal,  which  usually  has  somewhat  the  appearance  of  a  jiiiaiature  wine-glaM,  supported  upon  a 
very  long  stalk,  can  produce  a  sort  of  cortex  in  the  water,  by  which  smaller  animals  and  minute 
floating  particles  of  alimentary  matter  are  drawn  into  the  mouth.  (See  engraving,  p.  646.)  Some 
of  these  little  creatures  are  furnished  with  a  horny  case  for  the  protection  of  their  delicate  bodies, 
whilst  others  are  quite  naked. 

The  genus  Vorticdla,  from  which  the  name  given  to  the  family  is  derived,  consists  of  animals 
of  the  latter  description.  Each  of  these  little  creatures  is  placed  at  the  top  of  a  long  fiesiblo 
stalk,  the  other  extremity  of  which  is  attached  to  some  object,  such  as  the  stem  or  leaves  of  an 
aquatic  plant,  This  stem,  slender  as  it  is,  is  noverthelesa  a  hollow  tube,  through  the  entire 
length  of  which  runs  a  muscular  thread  of  a  still  more  minute  diameter.  When  in  activity,  and 
secure  from  danger,  the  little  vovticella  stretches  its  stalk  to  the  utmost,  whilst  its  fringe  of  cilia 
is  constantly  drawing  to  its  mouth  any  Uxckless  animalcule  that  may  come  within  the  influence 
of  the  vortex  it  creates ;  but  at  the  least  alarm  the  cilia  vanish  and  the  stalk,  with  the  rapidity 
of  lightning,  draws  itself  into  a  httlo  spiial  coil  But  the  vorticella  is  not  wholly  condemned 
to  pass  a  sort  of  vegetable  existence  rooted  as  it  were  to  a  single  spot  by  its  slender  stalk ;  its 
Ci'cator  has  foreseen  the  probable  arnval  of  a  peno  I  in  its  existence  when  the  power  of  loco- 
motion would  become  necessary,  and  this  necessity  is  proviJed  for  in  a  manner  calculated  to 
excite  out  highest  admiration.  At  the  lower  extiemity  of  the  1  ody  of  the  animal,  at  the  top  of 
its  junction  with  the  stalk,  a  new  fiingo  of  ilia  is  developel  and  when  this  is  fully  formed, 
the  vorticella  quits  its  stalk,  andcasfi  itselt  freely  upjn  its  worll  of  waters.  The  development 
of  this  locomotive  fringe  of  cilia,  and  the  subsequent  acquisition  of  the  power  of  swimming  by 
the  vorticella,  is  generally  connected  with  the  pi  pagatioi  of  the  species,  which,  in  this  and 
some  of  the  allied  genera,  presents  a  series    f  nioit  c  luous  and    omj  licated  phenomena. 


OSDEli  2.    ASTOMATA. 

This  includes  the  Mouihkss  Infusoria,  which  appear  to  be  nourished  entirely  by  the  absorp- 
tion of  fluid  matters  through  their  outer  surface. 

organiiations  ia  the  highest  state  of  activitr;  and  after  a  Tariety  of  practice  in  waters  of  all  kinds,  we  are  able  to  say,, 
that  wB  have  not  yet  found  a  balf-pint  of  fresh  water  in  any  part  of  the  country  in  which  there  were  not  mora  or- 
less  animalcules  ;  and  in  most  water,  after  stacdiug  a  few  days,  they  ware  couQtIeas.  But  of  course  the  most  crowded: 
I'esideticeE  of  the  aDimalcnle  world  are  in  standing  water  and  exposed  streams,  on  which  the  sun  shines.  And  although 
Crotoa  water  iamore  free  from  tliem  than  aeisleru  of  rain-water,  yet  it  oontnina  more  than  ordinary  weil-water  by  a 
thousand -fold.  There  is  scarcely  any  fbrm  of  animalcule  known  to  inhabit  fresh  water  which  we  hove  not  found  in. 
the  Croton,  with  the  aid  of  the  microscope."— flfl7pe;-s' Jfif^/jjisB,  J/aivi,  1859. 
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6i8  PROTOZOA. 

THE   ASTABID^. 
Those  are  distinguished  by  an  extremely  contractile  body,  generally  of  a  green  or  red  color. 
The  Evglma  viridis  (see  page  646)  is  very  contractile  and  assumes  various  fonns;  it  often  ap- 
pears in  the  water  in  such  myriads  as  to  make  it  appear  of  a  green  color. 

THE    FERIDINID^. 

Ill  this  family  the  species  are  provided  with  a  silicious  case  or  carapace,  furnished  with  an 
opening  which  has  a  circlet  of  cilia:  the  skell  ia  often  produced  into  curious  hom-liice  processes. 
Motion  in  these  animals  is  not  only  effected  by  the  ciUa,  hut  also  by  the  aid  of  filiform  append- 
ages protruded  from  the  carapace. 

THE    OPALIKID^. 

Those  animals  are  colorless,  of  a  glassy  transparency,  moving  by  cilia  arranged  ia  oblique  lines, 
upon  their  flat,  ovai  bodies ;  they  have  only  been  found  as  parasites  in  the  intestines  of  frogs  and 
certain  worms. 


This  term  i. 


Class  II.    PORIFERA. 

1  the  Latin  porus,  pore,  and  fer<. 


),  to  bej  ■i  I  th  n  It  lit  efcrs 
a  popula  ly  called  S^o  j  Ihese 
ar  generally  regarded  and  pe  haps 
1  latly  a  sta  i  g  on  a  so  t  of  1  bat 
able  ground  between  the  annnal  and 
F^  vegetable  kingdoms,  or  at  all  events  as 
occupying  a  frontier  station  m  the 
former  and  approachmg  more  closely 
to  plants  than  iny  other  ammattd  be 
mgs  Sponge,  m  the  state  in  which 
we  usually  see  if  consists  of  a  congenes 
of  horny  filaments  nte  laced  every 
dii-ection  so  as  to  fo  an  nt  cate 
net-work  of  nter  ommun  cat  ng  cells 
Imbedded  n  these  threa  Is  n  the  na 
I  jorityof  sponges  a  ea  nualer  of  ery 
1  minute  needle-po  uted  s  I  ceo  s  or  cal 
■eons  part  les  of  va  o  s  forns 
:se  are  called  s^  c  la  In  nostca.es 
the  spicula  are  s  mply  of  an  ac  lar 
form,  slender  and  cylindrical,  and 
pointed  at  both  ends.  In  other  instances  they  have  a  small  knob  at  one  end,  while  the 
opposite  extremity  is  pointed,  giving  them  exactly  the  appearance  of  minute  pins;  in  others, 
again,  we  find  one  end  transformed  into  a  fork  with  two  or  even  three  prongs;  or  the  whole 
spiculum  consists  of  three  or  four  spines  of  equal  length.  This  framework,  with  its  contained 
spicula,  is,  however,  only  a  sort  of  skeleton,  on  which  the  true  living  portion  of  the  sponge  is 
supported.  This  consists  of  a  coating  of  gelatinous  matter,  which  is  spread  over  all  the  fibers  of 
the  reticulated  skeleton ;  its  consistence  is  very  like  the  white  of  an  egg,  and  it  runs  freely  away 
from  the  sponge  when  the  latter  is  taken  out  of  the  water.  But  when  examined  under  the 
microscope,  this  gelatinous  coating  is  found  to  consist  entirely  of  an  immense  number  of  abro- 
gated sarcodo-oells,  exactly  resembling  the  Ammba,  the  simplest  typo  of  the  Bkizopoda,  which 
we  shall  hereafter  describe.  Like  that  curious  creature,  each  of  these  cells  appears  to  possess 
a  perfectly  independent  existence ;    each  presents  one  or  more  contractile  spaces ;    and  even 
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Bnoaras,  a  genus  of  Passei'es 

Buck,  Gray 

'■      TypegropUe 

..ii,5M 

Boa,  a  genns  of  Ophldia 

"i'7m 

2r™-^.„«™vii,v;.: 

".Vil 

•'    J"'"> 

■*'il  ^ 

BufSilo,  a  sub-gcnns  of  Kumlnnnt 

Belnsa.  a  Kcnus  of  Cetjiccn 

CJftlEoat-Cill 

,,,li,  2D1 

,Coo<j\q 


BnfonldiF,  afimiUy  of  Amua.. 

Bng,  Qolden,  Foplsr  Tree 

Bnlbol 

Bolbula 

Bull 

Bull,  GmnHng 4S3 

Bull-Final,  Oomraon  Europeun IL  17T 

Pine 

Bull- Heart,  Armed 11.436 

"  B.Tiieij 11,488 

Common IL  438 

Klvet 1L485 

Bmooth-btowaa it  438 

Bulk,  a  ganus  ul  Brsncbifera 11.  S17 

Bullldi?,  aAimOy  afBmnahlfeTa  ....II.  Bn 

Biillock; 498 

Bonltng,  Blnnk-lieadeil ,,ii.  171 

■'       Black-thimtea H  171 

-       CsDttdB .,..11.173 

Olrl il.m 

"       Glar-oolore'l ......... ,  .  .ii,  17^ 

"  Com 11.171 

"  Field iL17a 

"  Foolleh ILin 

"  Green-lieiidod iU  170 

"  Heaelow'B H.  m 

"  Jjvr\L  il.lTl 

"  MS^own'B II,  ITB 

"  Mount^n iL  171 

"  PalQted ii.lIO 

"  Eced. ii.l71 

"  Ssvannali fi.  ITl 

"  8nOH 1L173 

"       Tuwnaend'B 11.  ITl 

"       Tollow-wlnged ii,  172 

Bnphiiga,  aganusof  Pnsaerea  .  ..11.  U'  '~' 

Baphagins,  n  Bnb-jbmll;  otPiiBeeres.. 

Bnpreatldi?,  aAuilljof  ColeopterA... 

BupreeUs,  Gisnt 

Burbot ; 

"      Oompreaoad 1 

Bnrro,  (MexicBD  Abs) 

Bur<  lell  da       bnill;    f  B  on  hlf  i 
Bur     d  k  MS 


■WMta  back   1 

Abjad  inn. 
B  J 
a  BiBCkblled 

Bu'b  11 


"         Thlstla... 

"         TroIlnB... 

Tumua... 

BBttarfly-FiBli 


WhUe-breaslad... 


"      Wblte- 
ByrrbldtP,  a  fern 

lyofCoie 

optara. 

C. 

Cmim   (A 

CllDp 

) 

tl 

^acat  a,i 

of  Soma 

•achl  t, 

CuchlcBm 

ftga 

noe  of  lid 

alata 

Crarebn,  a  ganng  of  rasecra! 
CffiTBbl  le,  a  flimll;  of  Passi 
C  Inuvu,  a  gacus  of  Larionto 


jenna  of  Pomaras 
a  eub  fimilly  of  Paasaraf 
a  a  tlaaUy  uf  rtenopbon 


i  Callltbrlx,ageDuaofQuadrumEuui....  1 

Blook-bande<l !■ 

Collared J' 

Maakod li 

Mitred li 

1  Callltrte I 

4  Callncepbaliu,agomi;ofPlmili>edla..  S: 
3  Cnllorbjncns,  a  genua  of  Sclaobin-.-fi.  4 

B  Caltatepon 11.8: 

B  CaljinenCiBgoBusof  rhjllopodii...II.Ii; 

2  Galjptomana,  a  gonua  of  Pafserea. .  .11. 1 

2  "  Qreen li.  1: 

B  Clal}rptrita,ngaiiiisofBiimflbUara...ll.CI^ 
B  Oill;ptriBldie,BAmll7ofI]Tiuic1iirera,il..S; 

g  Calyptntfl,  a  EOBHS  of  pHssares fl.  11 

H  Cambii^  Onlan N 

5  Camel,  American  (LBinn),.,, ,.,,,..,.,  6J 

Arabian Bi 

BiMJtrlKi STa,61 

S  CtBne1]die,allimllri>fKumiiiatitis....a; 

a  Cameloparil K 

7  CoinelalutboUnltad  Stales Si 

2  Camelua,agenua  of  Xtuudnontla......  1^' 

1  CampeDero IL  11 

'  impophaglniv,  a  Biib-fiimllj  of  Vaa- 

Beres li.ll 

a  CBmp6pliilns,agenD5of8canaoree.. 11.21 

0  Cjunptobpmna,agoniiAofNataK>roa,ll.  3£ 
-Bird SI.lt 

s  gomia  of  Decapoda II.  <i( 

die,  a6iniljDfDeiiopoilo....il.  fl( 
na,  a  goniis  of  Ont11:itflroa.. .  .11.  !£ 
,  a  fiunilr  of  CarnlTora IS 

2  Oanla,  a  genns  of  Oamlvora 1! 

1  Cantharldes ii.  b; 

3  Canthorua,  o  genas  of  Tolaostca. 11.44 

,  a  sub-l!Hnlly  of  Boanaotca, 
li.  ai 

]08  of  Enmlnantls 51 

a  Capro!P,alriboof  Eumlnimtin 6C 

9  Caprella,  a  genua  of  Ifflmodlpoda IL  81 

,ailimllj-ofLa™oiilpoi3B,fL  81 

(.aeemiBofEuniinnntla....  fij 
1  CnprlmDlgldn',afiimllyo(Paa9etee..iL    t 
CaprlmulgUB,  s  gsnuB  of  PaaBero3...11    S 

Caprine,  B  trlbo  of  Enmiuantb U 

CaproinrB,a£onu8ofKodentU 4(1 

Fonmiort 40 

Poor's 40 

Prcbensilo-tailcd 40 

"         Sbort-lalled 40 

if  n,  Tufted 10 

ia,ngeBueofColooplera H,  M 

Blue il.M 

Golden 11.  W 

In^ntsftnr ii.  64 

8j-cophnnt IL  B4 

I 2C 

ra,BgcnuaofEapt<iroa IL   4 

BlaoK iL   4 

CUmango II.   4 

Long-winead IL   4 

rloB,  a  geDiis  of  SelBcbIa 11.  42 

18,  a  geoDB  of  Dooapoda II.  HO 

lea,  a  family  of  SlpSioaste iL  52 

il- Bird,  Texan 11.18 

His,  a  {renna  of  Possorca ii.  16 
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Oiribou,  BMren-groiina 

"       Kawftiondlmfl 

"       Eooky  Monntaln 

"       Wooilland 

CarlDatlo,  a  genua  of  Hetetopodft.  - . 
Cnrnivnin.  an  order  or  Unnunnlla. . 
Ooroi^e. n genua  of  Posseres^^p--., 

Carp,  Enropeon 

"      Gold 

OarpodAcns,  tL  genua  of  Pasaeres..., 
Cnrpubgna,  b,  genns  of  Eodentii,  ... 

Oarrior-SlieU 

Casaioan,  Fliitc-plnjlnj; 

•■       Wakening 

Caa^dn,  ft  gcnns  of  Colooptera. 

ffliaidiB.  a  family  of  Ooleoptera. . 


■hlfbra 


"  Eesrr!',':.'.".:..:;.:;:::::;^^ 

"     Book 

....m 

Chftti 

....m 

•'     Spotted 

Chsus 

c^ygotu 

-     Servalino 

....28! 

"     Smaller 

.-..106 

Cheese  Hopper 

Cabl.HotribsofQuai 

Cebua,  agennaofQuid 

"w 

..li.BSl 

CbelroptormanordirufMamiiinl 
Chelrotentlls,  a  teii"  "f  DI^im 

Celogenj-ena,  a  tribe  of 

Bfi. 

pnlin 

.  .,a»4 

Celogenys,  a  genns  of  Eocli 

....8W 

ata 

Ceutet^  a  genns  of  Ii 

Cei.tmrohus,ngennao 

Tel 

o,tei 

..11.480 

Centrop  iKtes,  a  genns  of  Teleostea 

.il.  43S 

Clielonildo,  a  Sunlly  of  Cbolon 

Centropus,  a  genus  ofBcnniores.. 

.11.  m 

Cholonura,  a  genns  of  Cliolonti 

Ctntutns,  a  genus  of  Soanaoi'ea. .. 

Chelyflldie,  a  flraiily  of  ChilonI 

Cepl  alopoda,  n  olaas  of  Mollnsen. 

CLelyB  agenusofCbelonla 

Ctpha  optera,  a  genns  of  Selachin 

Cherrj  Bird 

..ii.  118 

>...6M 

Cberej-druB,  &  gear"  of  Orbidia 

Chctomys,  a  genua  of  Korlentia 
Choi  Sche,  a  genus  of  Eaptorss 

Cepo  Ida,  a  fimillyof  Teleoatea. . . 

..11.  4*6 

CheTroMn,agcnnsofKajnlmi 

.11.89] 

ChcH-lnk 

a,lLBn 

Cbiblgnam 

I  of  Qnadrunu 
)f  Boilentia... 


(..etsces  an  order  of  Uammalln.. 

"       FomU 

Ceto,agmnpofCelacea 

Cey     a  genna  of  Pnsscres 

ChiEtodon,  a  genns  of  Telooslci. 

"         ■Wandering 

ChietodoDUdB,  a  &mll;  of  Teleo! 

Ch^i         

CliilcldiB  ftfiimilrofenui'ia.... 
^hama,  agcnnsof  Slpbonatn..., 
Chimnoca  aftmll]' ofSlphanntJi 
riiia  aepella,  a  genaa  of  Colnmb 


Cbameleo. 


nillognatlia,anDrderDfMyrlapoilit.ll  tSS- 
Chflopoda,8norderofMyriapoiln  11  0» 
Cllmsro,  a  genuB  of  Selatbltt  II  iS6 

fiorthcin  Ii  4W 

Cbimntidn  afiimlly ofSclacUa  IT  OB 
Cbltnpanzee,  a  genns  nf  Qnndniniiinii,  61 
Ohlncbllia,  a  genns  of  Kodentln  *10 

Chlnchilliona  a  tribe  of  Ki  rtenlte  109 

Chionldid(e,afaniilyofBBSorcs         ll  480 


( of  EoBOt 


Chionla,  a  i. 

Oblpoiuek 

Chipping  Bird  I 

Chlronectoa,  a  gcnaB  of  Teleostea  I 

Chiton,  a  gonna  of  Brnnc.btfeia  I 

Cbltonldm,  a  femily  of  BrnnvbiKn-a  i 

■Hi^ageniiaof  riiaaerei  i 

vdara, «  genns  of  ra^fliu!  1 

Chlaraydoaanrna  a  genua  of  Biarli  1 
Cblaniypborus,B  gLnns  of  Edentuta 

Chloephayn,  a  genni  <f  Natalotca  1 


ails' 


c  ntldffi,  a  tlimll:r  of  I 
nldffi,  a  tomtly  of  Tele 
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Che 


Chough 

■•       AlpLna 

ChoualngiB, 

Fu!l-homad 

Gbrolcocepholns,  a  genua  of  Sa 

Chryals,  s  genna  of  Hymenopla 
OhrjBochloi-ls.  n  genua  of  laseoi 
Ghryflomek]  a  geDiis  of  Coleop 
Chrynophryfl,  a  geirus  of  TeLeoa 

ChulHSuckor. 

"  BrlULant 

Gibbous 

"  Eooml-baoked.. 

Chuck-will's- widow 

Cionrtn,  B  genua  of  Rlynchuta. 

Clc&Oui'ia,  a  tribe  of  Khyncholu 
Oiccsbu,  n  genus  of  Buptflres, . 

"     '  Gondii 

"       Patpla 

"       WUlte-lippefl 

OioiuOelB,  a  genus  of  Coleoptera It.  MS 

CloinileMe,  u  Aimlly  of  Coleoptem.  .IL  64S 

Cieonio,  u  genus  of  Qrallutorea li.  !I94 

Clconluie,  a  sub-Ainiil;  of  Grallahirea  U.  281 

Cldirida,  a  famllr  of  Eolilnids fl.  "' 

CidM'ia,  a  geuus  of  Echinidft H. 

Gimbex^  A  genua  of  H7menoptora-..ii, 

Olnifflt,  ngennsofEhjnchota 11. 

Jlllmollornis,  a  genus  of  roBsll  Birds,  ii. 

(MnclodeB,  n  genus  of  Paaaereal 11 

Cladueoma,  a  genus  of  Pusseres  . . .  .11, 

ClncluB,  8  genua  of  PaDseres U. 

Cinnyrldes.  a  timiij  of  Passeres IL 

Cirosetns,  a  genus  of  Kaptoros <1. 

Qrcua,  a  genus  ofBsptorea It 

drrliapode,  an  oi^er  of  Ciustaoea. .  .]L  «14 
ClBtudB,ogenusof  ChBlonla..  "  "" 

Civet^a  genna  of  Candvoia... 

Clam-baliss 

Cbun,Beaoh 11,681 

"     Bioodjr It,  624 

"    Eound iteai 

ClBTeUlnidie.  a  Eiinilf  of  AsoidlS-.-li,  OSt 
Cieodota,agenuaofTheeoBomatB  .,11,  "" 

Clerua,  a  genus  of  Ooleoptenl IL 

Clio.  B  genus  of  Gj'mnosoraiita it  619 

CUsiocamps,  agenus  of  Lepido 
Cioao,  a  gcnns  of  Ophidia, . . . 
Clupea,  a  genus  of  Teleostea, , 
ClupeidiB,  a  tbmlty  of  Teleostei 
ClyCus,  a  genus  of  Caleoptem. 

Coalto 106 

Ooahk,  ieby .' 611 

Coal-Pisb 11,456 

ConQ.  a  genus  of  CaiulrOFa. . , 

"      Mondl 

CobajM 

Cobaye,  a  genus  ofXtodentiji,, 
Gobltla,  a  genus  of  Toleostea. . 

Cobra  fii  Copcllo 

Coccina,  a  tribe  of  Khjnchota ii.  694 

Goet^elln.  a  genns  of  ColeopteTA 
Gocclnelndn^a&mlLf  of  Onleopti 
GDOcoborus,  &  ^enua  of  Paasetes . . 
CoccflhrKusWs,  n  genus  of  Possei 
Coeeus,  a  genua  of  IthyucholA... 


Gooblneal,  Mexican 

Cockatoo,  Banks's  . .  - , 

BUck 

Ci'ested,  Qreat  Bed... 


Sulpbur-cpcsWd U.  2 

Cock,  Dankiva ii.  3 

Black 11.2 

Bronied ii.  2 


CotBOlna,  agenusofPflBserea ti.  1J» 

Coraclme.ifiiuiilyof  Pnssctes 11.    9i 

Coral.  Cup ii  6BT 


ik-Chaftr, 


Cock 


James's 

CocittaiUColeoptora)  .. 

•■       (Paase™).... 

Cod,  Common  Hewfoun 


Variable 11.  «i 

Codling,  Ameriosn 

Spotted 1L466 

GceolHdie.a&mllf  of  Apoda. 11.4IB 


■Crake 

iella,agenusorOpbidia. ... 

Corporaalen 

CoTTldff,  a  iiimll y  of  Passorca . . . . 

OorsiuB,  a  genus  of  Tcleoston 

Branded 

loj,  a  sub-ftimilj  of  Passoi™ 


Colaptes.  agenus  of  Scanaores-..,-. 

Coleoptera,  an  order  of  Insecta 

>11as,  a  genus  uf  Lepidoptiira 1L&;4 


Colossocheljs,agenns  of  Fossil  Chelo 


11.  3Se 


Colubsr,  agcnnsof  OpbidU U. 

ibrina.  a  aub-ordet  of  Ophidia. .  ,iL 
Liuba,  agenus  of  Oolnmbic......ii. 

imbie,  an  order  of  Ayes IL  2M 

fnibida?,  a  t^ulily  of  Ni 


.  .11. 1 


Coney 

Gonldni.  a  funlly  of  Brancbil^ra 

ConirostrcB.  0  division  of  Posserea.. 
Gonnocbetoa,  a  genus  of  Bumloantla.  62» 


OoiTdon.  ngennaofPasseres IL   » 

iorphs,agennsof  nydroida...!!.  MS 

Cofyplueoa,  n  genua  of  Cotncea 6fll 

agenus. of  Teleostea....lL  446 
CoryphfflnldB,  a  family  of  Teleostea,  II.  446 

CoryUialx,agenusotPAsaeTes ti.  SIM 

s,  a  genua  of  LeplAoptera It  tV 

Cotlnga,  Blue , IL  121 

Pompadour II.  lai 


a  gennf 


ofTclcost 


Fiddler. 
King... 


ras,  IL1I2,  ISl,  192 1 Gnuddoj,  asub-&nitly  of  Basores... 
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Hn^n  P.  gciiiis  uf  Becapodft 


is,  a  genus  of  Uolutliuridu. . 

ftgennBofDiptem 

Iff,  a  6inily  of  Dtplera 

rum,  a  genna  of  FaBseies. 

mo,  a  genua  of  Kaptorea 

I! 

i6  Cnpldonia,BgctniaotEiiBora9 


Black  bauilul 
GigaDtJ 


JB  of  Pasaerea. 


S  DocnTe  a 
8  pactjUmya, 

aotj  lopttm,  a  genua  of  Tola 
S  Pad  ^y  Loi^  Loga 
a  Dal  rips 
7  Daman  a  gonna  of  Facbyden 


i\  a^enusuf  Oiillatoiea 


CncQtomja,  a 
Crioetns,  a  goi 
OrjQket,  Comn 


Long-Wiled U.  379 

Tgungof ii. 

ca,agenaaofFaaaerea <L  1< 

res,  an  oi^eT  of  Avea^..,..  .,.Ju^ 
i^us,  a  gtrniiE  of  Grallatorea. . .  .11. 31 

on-Stnr,  Knotty li.  fl' 

'4  CnttlB-FlBh.  Common  Enropejui...  ILt 

Eigbt-lmiBd it* 

ler,  Classiflcation  of 

lorla,  a  genus  of  SteganopMIial- 

ita ll.S 

iS  Oyamldie.aliimilrofljBnioalpoda.. 11.61!  r 
'0  C^amoa,  a  genuaofl^emodlpoda...,^!.  Al 
"  *  1  genns  of  BtcganopiUial- 

ILM 

iB  Cyanocltta,ageiiiieofpBaaereB Jl.  IS 

"I  Cyathophfllldie,  a  femil;  of  Helian- 

"      tholds ll.M 

8  Cycioldes,BdlylrionofFosallFlsliea,ll-<6 

'"  ~    ilopliiie,  afemlly  ofCopepoda IL  61 

:9  Cyclops,  a  genua 'of  CopepoilB 11,6! 

:3  Cyclbpteraa,  a  genua  of  Tolooataa. . .  11.  M 


nladn,  a  Ibmlly  of  Oalracoda 
i  D«ptluB,agennBofBBpto  es 

"         "  ■      a  flmilly  of  Edonlata 

'  Daajproclo^a  genus  of  Hodenlm 

•  DoByproDtlene  a  tiibo  of  Bodontla 

a  a  gBnuB  of  Marsuplalla 

Look  tailed 


lb  order  of  Dlbrancbtata. 


CiolaUdD:  a  &mUy  of  Ophtdia  11 

Ci-otalophorqa.  a  genns  of  Ophldla     11. 
CrolalUB  a  genua  of  Ophidla.  U 

Orotopbags,  s,  genua  of  Bcansorea      It 
Ccotopbaglnas,  a  sub  fcmlly  of  Scan 


"     Eed  logged  ii  i 

CruBtai«a,ac]asaofArtiou1ala  II  f 

(.rylng  Bird  IL  E 

C  rjptoprocta,  a  genus  of  Camii  ora  1 
Ctenl:ie,aPimll7of]>lmero3omatB  II  ( 
OteDodac-tylii-ns,  a  trtbo  of  Eo(ii,ntla  4 
Otenodactylus,  a  grnna  of  Rodentia  4 
Otunol  les.  ^  diiislon  of  Fosdl  Flahf 's  1-  ^ 
<  lenolabrus,  i  genus  of  Toleoatea  II  i 
\  ti  nomjd*^  a  family  of  Eodentia  '- 

I  t^noDirs,  a  genu-  of  KodenUa  • 

Brailllan  ^ 

Magellan 


Cydtppo,  a  genus  of 


noploK 


Cyn 


Lua,  a  genua  of  Natatores IL  a 

blrrbynohuB,  a  genns  of  FaaSBrBs^i.   1 
Indls,  a  genua  of  Raptorea 11.   85 


enokoo  Black  bi 


nolholda?,  a  flimily  of  laopoda. 

iO  Cynailnnia 

e  Cynbyene.agenusofOarnlTora... 

1  Cynlctia,agenuaof  Camivora... 

il  Oynlpa,  a  genns  of  Hjmenoptera , . 

il  Cynoecphalna.  a  genua  of  Quadjuo 

«  Cjnogsle,agennBofOBrnlvoni.    . 

a  Cynopilheiius,agenuaofQnaafumana,   9B 

6  (^nopterus,  a  genua  of  Cheiroptera. 

1  (^pnpa,  a  genoj  of  Branohlfcra. , . . . 

2  Cypnpidff,  aihmilyofBrancIilftra.. 

8  CypfldiP,at!imlIy  ofOstraeoda 

a  Cypi'Inus.agonuBofTelaoBtea 

2  CypriDid[e,alSmllrofTeleoetea,.. 

4  t^rla,  a  gonna  of  Ostraooda 

a  Cypseliis,agenusof  FasaereB 

8  Cyrtonyx,  a  genua  of  Easorea 

3  Cytberea,  a  genua  of  Sipbonata 


'    LongKongh 

0  I)abola,agenu3ofOpbldii 


'    Had 


UT 


Selpblnapterua,  a  genne  of  Gctiosa  Ul 
Delphlnida'  a  fiunlly  of  Cetacca  6BS 

Belpblnorhyncna,  a  genua  of  C^  taoea  f  Cift 
Delphlnus,  a  genua  of  Cetneea  661 

Demle"rctta  agenua  of  flrallatorea.  IL  £80 
Dendrwitta  a  genoB  of  Passeres  il  804 
Dendr  icolnptlnie  a  famUy  of  Paaseres, 


lendroi 


jIKoIoi 


idropblB,  a  genns  of  Ophi  lui  lu 
Dentalilds  a  fiunlly  of  BranchllBra,  II 
Dentallurn  a  genus  ot  BrancUHira  IL 
DeotlroBtres,  a  gronp  of  Paseeree       II 


it  Is  a  fiunlly  of  Coleoptera,  II  t 

EDsalan  !■ 

lua  a  genua  of  Cheiroptera  1: 

Dam  ng  Keedle  IL  « 
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660 

Dlclidurua,  i  genus  of  OhelroptorB. . . . .  1B4 
DIcoiyles,  a  genus  of  Pftoh^dermsta  . .  MS 
DlcrurLnffi,  a  aui-tomlly  of  Pnsaeres,  H.  118 

DI«r«rB3.B  genus  o/PMSores IL  118 

Diaelphrs,  a  genus  of  M«rsupl»lla  ....  866 

Diaiilffl,  a  fiunlly  of  ColumbB H.  2M 

DIduneulidiB,BfiimUyofColumbiB,  11.226 
DIduacnln6,ageniis  of  Oolombas.... 11.225 
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Doly 
Donh 
Dumi 

DoH. 

Dory 
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Dong 

Drag, 
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Dton 
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Dtyl 
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11.  MO 
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DLnonddffi,  an  exttnot  fnnHiy  of 

Dinornis,  an  eianct  genua  of  Can 
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a.  a  nmill;  of  Bianeblfei'a 11. 

DIadon,  a  genus  of  CetaceA 

"        B  genus  of  Teleostea... 
Dlomodsa,  a  genne  ofNabitoreB. 

DLpodidie,  afomily  of  EodenlK.. 

,     "^           A^le.... 

DfJ-sfl 

Garden., 

1""™ IL. 

Irtpaas,  a  gonna  of  Ophidia 

IMsoopbora,  a  claes  of  KadfaU. . . 
DlalooiB,  a  geiins  of  Tremntoda. 
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lirfhlnuE,  a  g»naa  of  Hclilpida 
l!:i:bie  1  geniis  ol  OpIiidLa 
EclliiSL,  AmortcBB 

EDgUsh 
Ei.l«p[slfls,  t  genus  of  Culumbn: 
Edentata,  an  order  ofHBinmslt 
Ivlsntsti,  Fussil 
Edrioph  thuJmata 
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"    Brgad  nosed 


SlILy-fipined 
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^  Ei>rotii[s,ftneitinetj^nuaofCur 
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FoasU 
1  Equns  a  (,enus  of  Bolidnngala 
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EJand 

Elanoideo,  it  genus  of  Baptor 

Elantis,  a  geniu  of  RapCoi'eB 

Elapa,  ft  genus  of  Ophidli 

Elator  avenue  of  Colooptem  IL  M9 

ElBlertilis,  a  ftinilly  of  Colespl 
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SJednne,  a  genus  of  Dlbranchi 

riephiint,  AlVlDan 
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}-lophantfdtf    a  f^uully  of  Paotiyder 

LlephnntaTuolh  1 

I  lephaa,  a  genus  of  Paohydemiata 

"       Primlgenlua 

ElculheiutB,  a  ganns  of  Cheiroptera  . 

Etigmadontla,  agenns  of  Bodeutla 499 
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Euiballanui'a,  n  genus  of  Cheiroptera  .  1 
Emberize,  a  genua  of  Passeres  .  .li.  183, ; 
Eniberlztnte,  a  sub-fcmilj  of  Passerea, 
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Hmydldie,  a  (iunllj  of  Chelonla fl.  i 

Einjs,  a  gonna  of  ChelonLi. , it  Bfl! 

Encbells,  D  genua  of  Stomotoda. 
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Enhrdra,  a  genua  of  Carnivom 

Enhydrina,  agenns  of  Ophldls 

EoiBliua 

EntDDiophaga,a  tribe  of  llymenopti 

EoliB,  a  fiimlly  of  Branohifem 11. 516 

Eopsaltdria,  agcnnsof  FasserCB...,.ii.  118 
Epelnx,agenuaofDlmerosaui!ila...ll.  601 
Ephemern,  a  genus  of  £Jenroptera  ..H.  &3T 
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Epbisltea,  a  genns  of  Raptorea IL   T4 
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"       New  TorJc 
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Fly-Bboote. il. 
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Forflcnla,  a  genus 
Forfcnllna,  a  trlh> 
Forked- Beard,  fli 


Fosaoi^a,  a  ttlb 
1,  Cochin  I 


'■  Malay 

"  Polish 

*'  Shanghai . . 

^  Spanish  . . . 


levemKiver... 
iofOrthoptera. 
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of  Selachin 

Gillotis,  a  genua  of  Camls  ota 
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Floriila  li 
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_  Hopper,  European 
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Fulgorina,  a  family  of  BhyniJioti 
Fnllca,  a  genua  of  Qrallatores. . . . 
Fnlignla,  a  genus  of  Nalabires  . . 


Faadulqe,  a  genus  of  Teleostea 

Fungldie,  a  tlunlly  of  Hellantholdn. . 
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Fusus,a 
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Gflde,  SI 
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aitaollyofTele 
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larrnlai.  a  genua  of  Paaseti.a 
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t. 
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l< 
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fleotmpidffi,  a  femilj  of  ColcoplBiB,  ii.  049 
Gephyreo,  an  orfer  of  Annelida  ...  it  BIS 
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Common  European. 
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"      Lsnghlns 
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"     Whitf-fi™wd 
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...588 
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...418 

■"■™ 

GlnJI-Jonga 

fflpateiou 

einfle,  a  genus  of  EnmlQantla  . . . 
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GorgoniB,  ft  genns  of  Asteroidi. . . 
Gorgoniaic,  a  femily  of  Astcrulda 

Goi-llls 
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"        Common  European  . . . 
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....u.m 
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.11,660 
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IS,  a  genns  of  Baptores. . 
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GoBMlba 

....11  mi 

Genn,  a  genns  of  Oolumbie 

GDorlOse,  a  fcmlly  of  ColombiB. . . 

.11.  2£6 

i,agoiia3ofTeleostea.. 

eiTpt^ion 

!h.681 

Gmnila,  n  genus  at  Passerea 

Qiflcnlns,  a  genus  of  Natstorea. . . 

.11.  ISO 

..li.a6« 
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Goat,  Angora 

..,61S 
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"        Bed 
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««yiine 
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"      Greit-orested  
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.11.   80 

JL44T 
.iU474 
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.11,  Ml 
.1L64B 
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uot.  Black 

Brtdled 

.11.837 

Uoblldo',  s  Srailly  of  TeleosWa. . . . 

Grjh  un?""""'*""'*"^ 

Einged 

Thlok.biUed 

Ooblna,  a  gsnna  <>f  Teleosleu 

Gnb)-,  Black 

"     Donhle-apotlod 

"     SpottKl 

"     Vartegatfld 

"        Highland 

"        Persian    .  . 
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™^''=""l^-^ 

Boflrins.  a  genes  of  Coleopt™  . . . 

fiOldfinoh,  AmeriBiQ 

"        Bnropesn    

'■        Turkish 
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:::i 
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....ii  346 
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'    FrsnkLLn'a  Bos;, . 


liDtis.  »  genua  of  Brsncblfoni 

S  HaUup 

alarua,  a  goDua  of  M&raupiiilia. 


"    ■White-henJeil..'. 
"    White  winjed  ... 

OHIO,  jigenusof  Cuali 

Oitrnard,  Bunded 


eeoigln 

le.  a  genus  of  Quslli-nmi 
llilffi,  i  tribe  of  ritt/iTl 
5  Hupulutla,  n  genus  uf  ItodanI 

3   Happy  FttuiUj 

t  HarsjB 

fl  genns  of  Eodontla  . . 


Goaplon .  ^ , 
Common  1 
E^jptinn  . 


"      White  tniled 
"      lei  on  neckod 

»  Hedgobot 

Common  Entopesn 

Long  EoTfld 
T  Helttmye 

i  Helaictos,  a  genns  of  Cnrnlvora 
"Heliunthoiilri,  an  order  of  Poljpi 
7  Hellddie,o&mllyofPr' 
B  Hellcop.  s 
4  Hailctia,  a . 


it  Ophidia 
ofCnmHura 


Varying 843 


lai'p-SliaU 

»  Hftrpa,  B  geuns  of  Branchlfera  , 
"iarpague,  a  genns  of  liaptoros. 

)  HBTpyia,  a  genns  of  Eaptores  . . 


a  llolkoi>bobluB,  a  gonna  of  Bodei 
3  Helii,ngenusof Pnlmonif ra 
e  HeU  Bendor  Alloglnn^ 
6  Helmet  Shell 

9  Helooera  atiibe  of  ColoopUra 
Holoiierma,  a  gi.niia  of  Baarin 
Helodermldie,  atbmily  of  Baiu^i 
Helopitbecns,  a  group  of  Cebld 
Helotarsua,  a  genus  ofEBitore; 
IlBmlgalus  agcnnsoftaralvo 


lismipodlns,  a 


Oymnotidie,  a  fiimlly  of  Teleoatea 

Gymnure,  n  genus  of  InseeHvora 

"       EitfBes'a 

Gypaetos,  a  genua  of  I^ptoros  . . . 
Oypogarunns,  k  genns  of  Kiptoref 
G^pnbioras,  a  genns  of  Baptorea. 
Gyriiius,  a  genua  of  Colnoptora  . . 


Ilidr-Star  . 
Hsir-Tail,  ( 
Halr-Wom 


enua  of  Gtallatores-  - 


Dnldte,  a  Ikmily  of  Fassere^ 
am.  n  genns  of  Hydrolda  . 
htoa,  a  genus  of  Eaptoraa  . . 
tnr,  a  genua  of  Ksptores.. 


BbwfeCsp II,   «4 

Blaak-shoulilered 

Black-winged  Swallow-. , 
Broad-winged , 


Hight,  ill 
Pncple 


Wblte  areo 
White  creit 


Ced... 


,..1L  E 


Faleon- 

Gray-eheeted iL  E 

Madagascar ,..,,., IL  S 

Night' il.  8 


,  .ton  It  genua  of  Opkldu 

5  Ilerpatotheres,  o  genua  of  Kaptoroa    I 

~      lOlUdie  a  fiimlly  of  TuWulhi 

■oeera,  asub  order  of  X^ldoptura, 
Hotonidon,  a  genus  of  Opbldin 


Bed-bollled 

Bed-shouldered . . . 
Ked-talled 


..11.  S 
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Hiberolmng'i^nuaofLapidopteiii...  i 
■Hlmanhipus,  ft  eonns  of  Qmllntorea,  1 

Hlnny 

HIppolKiBcii,  ft  genus  of  DLptera I 

HIppol>OEcEdffl,  a  £unlly  oflMptura  ,  -J 
HIppocnmpuiB,  a  gonos  ofToleostoft,  i 
HtppOBlosana,  a  genus  •■[  Teloostea.  .1 

ffippopotamns,  AmphLbloue-, 

Hippupotnmiila!,  a  femHy  of  Pnehydo 

Hippopne, »  genus  of  Siplonata I 

HiinndlDldte,  a flimil; of  rasserss  ..I 

HlaCer,  aganua  of  Colooptera : 

Blflteriflic,  a  flunlly  of  Dolooptora. . . .  J 

■  Hobby 1 

"      Bpotted-lidiea ■. : 

Hog,  Dom^o! !"!!.'";.. "!.""!!. 

HdoohllaB,  s  genus  of  BoaentlB 

Holostea,  ft  sub-ordei'  of  Osn<ild«a .... 
HDlotburis,  a  genus  of  HolDthaiida, : 
Holollim'iaiH  an  order  of  EohLnode 

Homo,  ft  ganns  of  Blinana 

Boinopteru,  a  sub-order  of  Bhynchut 

Honey-EftWr,  King..« 

Hoolooft 

Hoop-Slell,  Ntle 

Hoopoe',  CommoD , J 

Hop-Fly 

Hornet 

Homblll,  ConraTO 

"        Ehlnoceroa i 

".    AMcBD  Breeds 

"  Arabian 

"  Aslado  Breeds 

"  Barb 

"  English 

"  Europeftn  Breeds.-----!  ^- E^ 

"  Galloway """ 

"  HonMr 

"     Persian 

"     Sfla 

"     Tailfir 

"     Tboi-OBgh-bitid 

^'     Trotting 

"     Turkish «05 

"     Welsh 

"     "Wild 

Horae-Foot 1 

Hortulla,  a  genus  of  Ophidia J 

Hoaud,I>eeF 

"      Old  English 

"      Stag 

Hound-Pish,  AmerJeftn 1 

Smooth  iLiar 

"      'siMk 

■"       Gold-tailed 

"        BusBot.honded - . . 

Vol.  II.— 84. 


ir.  Ursine 101 

I il.   « 

HumuaKscaiDlverdtyofOrlgiuof...    43 

"  Unllyof 40 

olng-Bird,  Anna IL  106 

Double- crested  .  ..iLlOO 
"  l.oug-t^led  Emerald, 

li.107 

Mango iLloe 

"  Northern ii  106 

"            Purple-throated  . .  .11. 106 
■■  Enby-throated 11.  104 

"  TopoK li.  106 

ftgenusofTsleostea. ...II  433 

1,  Black !l,43S 

tina,  a  genus  of  Eotifera ii.  M* 

1,  a  genus  of  Hydrolda, U.  641 

Lchnid^  a  tiunny  of  Mouomero- 

ala ...11.004 

Hydnldelphag^  a  tribe  of  Colnoplero, 
Hjdraidffi,  a  ftinily  of  Hyilrtrfda. .  -.11.  6*1 

Hydrarglra,  a  genus  of  Teleoatea. , .  .IL  4T1 

Hydrlihe,  a  fiunilj  of  Ophidia .U.  K05 

Hydrocherus.  a  genus  of  Bodentia  . . 
HjdmcorBB.  i  group  of  Ehynohoia  . . 

HydroidB,  an  order  of  Polypi ' 

Hydroinys, ft  genus  otEodentia..    ,. 

Whltehollled. 

Yello.v-bellied 

Hydraplijle,  Brown : 

Hydropbis,  a  genus  of  Ophldls 

Hydro-sorex,  a  genus  of  Insecti™™ 
HydroQa,  a  genus  of  Coleoptera  ....iLMO 
HyomoEchus,  agenusof  BumlnanUa, 
Hyena,  ft  genua  of  r<amiTorft 
•      Brown 

"      Striped 
Hyenas  F  ssU 
Hyeuidffi 
Hyenin-C 

nyla.afcenusofAnnra  1 

Hylitosaurus  11 


Hylurgiis  a  genua  of  OoJeoptera 
Hymen  pte  n,  an  order  of  Inseota 
Hyper>adon  a  ^enua  of  Cetacea 


Hyp«hthon 


Linphlpnensla, 


(leruia,  a  genus  of  Clioiroptei 
pi'imnus,  ft  genus  of  Marsuplalia,  076 
illhB,  afamiijofPaohydennata,  861 

Hyrnx,  a  genua  of  Paohydermata 051 

"      Syrian 851 

HyBtrioiaif.  a  Sunlly  of  Kode 


Hystr 
llysliii,B( 


ions,  a  tribe  ( 


ofBodenUa 


..803 


"     Psreu  V 

...ii. 

"■        Dr.Bmith's 

Spotted 

ohneomon,  a  genus  of  Hyino 

optera, 
11. 

Iclsrta,  a  gonns  of  Paaserej. . . . 
Ictorino!,  a  sub-ftmily  of  Passei 

....ii. 

Idol-Bhell    11. 

IdotbeldiP,  a  Amlly  of  Isopoda 11. 

Inftindlbulftta,  an  order  of  Bryo 
gnana,  a  genus  of  Bauria 

T.'.l 

Igunnida',  a  family  of  Sanrhi. . 

-n"-"' 

il. 

Long-tailed ...-,, 

.nfusorio,  a  elass  of  ProtoiAoa  ,. 

Inghftlla   


yGoot^lc 


"  Friucs  MnximlliaD's 
JeUr-Flah 

"      Dnrk-banded  . . . 

"      EgypUan 

Jerboa-Moufii^,  Fouahed 
Jerboidie,  a  trilw  of  Eodt 
Jerfcleon 


JohnD^ 

4; 

'**  U 

Julda..! 
Jamping 

Moiiaa,  Oimadii 

Jungl«-G 
JiingIe-0 
JungUbil 

lUbiug 

It. 

- 

Bkot-fl»nk«ia<«k. 

: 

BlMk-Stllped 

- 

Derby's 

Short-eared 

Short-WIed 

Eitfdld 

KemBS,  a  genus  of  Eiuninontia 

Kerilia,! 

gonueofOpUdii.... 

....IL 

Ketopm 

gonna  of  RaptoTM.. 

...... 

"       striped  . . . . 
KJngblid 

:miigllBber,  Belted... 


KlCtOf  a  geDUB  of  Fnaseres 

KittneicGlA,  u  geaaa  of  Faf 

Klttlvake,  North  ViteHa . 

Short-blllod... 

Kleene-Boe 

KlipdoH 

KllppspringCT 

Knot 


Koboi! 

Kock-. 

Koglii,  a  genus  of  Oetacea  . 


KolLcen.. 
Eooknnni 
Korrlgiur 


Labrua,  a^renoa 


LncerU,  a  genus  of  San^  . . 
LacerUdm,  athmilyofSaurla 
Lnctophrja,  a  genua  of  Teleo 

LodajBC 

Lndj  Flora 

Ladj- Suffolk 

LsdJ-Bird... 


potted... 


fof  Cruetnoea,  IL  81» 

0  Lat^ette 11.  «0 

0  lagenoi-hynchus 6S0 

0  I^omtuBiBBult-fliniily  of  Eodentia...  SIB 
9  LagomySf  a  geirns  of  EodentTa. ......  ^3 

..849,881 


4  Lagopns,  n  genus  of  Ensores. . 
~  _  tomna,  agennaofltodeni 
^  Lagotis,  a  genua  of  Kodentia  . 


Lagotli.il,  a  genus  of  Quadrnmana. . . . 

Lslmodoii,  a  genua  of  Paaaei'ea li. 

""a. 

..IL 

Lnngrayen,  a  genne  of  Fflsaerea fL 

LMiln8,8genuBofP(isearoa i 

114, 

LapemlBjagnnnaof  Oiihldla 

.ii. 

L«M^afe,nllrofNalatorea.„ 

-f 

"     Homed • iU 

Lama,  a  genus  of  Kaliitoroa 

..It 

LalKde,  a  genus  of  OamiTOm. . . . 

.... 

Lecanium,  a  genua  of  llhynchots 

-»■ 

LeioAlomus, : 
Leiothrlx.  a  | 


Ked-belUod. . . 
EufTed 


"Whlto-frontod... 


Lepaa,  agenosof  Cli'rliopoda 

Lepid(q)teni,  au  order  of  Inaoota  . 
LepidopnB,  a  genua  of  Teleostea  . 
LepidoaLren,  a  genus  of  Lepldula 
Lepid08telilB>,  n  thuiily  of  Oanoid 
I  Lepiduateua.  a  genus  of  Ganoldea 

■T.i.n{<ljil«    HI  iml-Y  ,a  Uitt-niikhln 
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IiepotldiB,  s  tunlly  of  Bodenllft 
Leptocartlia,  na  order  of  PiBoes 
I  epCoTiLXf  h  genua  it  OaroWora 
Loptophia^  A  genua  af  OpUdia 


S I  LocuEtlnit,  a  tribe  of  Ortbiiptecn 


Purple 


Lophildio,  a  fomily  ol 
LopMna,  A  genus  i>l  1 
lophobranciliil.  n  aull 


LeatrlB,  a  geuBS  of  fiatAtores  It 

Xteuf^sono,  a  genua  of  Teleoat^a         It 

Leucor;! 

LlbellulA,  s  genus  af  Neurupteni       1< 

Llbelluliam,  nfc>nilrofNonmplera,il 

Llblnla,  a  genua  of  Decapodu  11 


LimsiagcDnsofPah 


olThoci 


LophophoTua, 
Lapbopoda,  ai 
Lophottti,  A 


"      "    Little  a 

"    Tawnj  a 

LlpATls,  A  genus  of  TeleoaUs  11  * 

Ltseotriton,  a  geane  of  Urodels  11  1 

Llthoblns,  a  genua  ot  Chilnpoda  11.  S 

Llttorlna,t  genus  of  Brnnebireni  II  f> 
LittorinldiB,  A  fninlly  of  BrAnchlfer*,  IL  6 

Lizard^  Anguine  ji  3 

"      Common  European  11  8 

'      Croafcing  il  3 

"      MImble  IL  S 

"      Ooollnted  IL  S 

"      Tarlegated  li  8' 

Lizards.  Fosdl  h  3' 
Lizzirs  A  genua  of  O-jmnophthalmAla, 


Lobster,  Amencnn 

EuropeAn 

Spiny 
l^bnlarln,  a  genus  of  Asteroid] 
LobWoim 
Loouat 

"      CarollnA 

TiOonstA,  a  gonus  of  Ortbopteri 


'  TaleostBB, 

II  43S 
area     H  141 


rder  of  BiyozoA 

onus  of  Cbemiptoi 
imllj-  of  Soiin3or.j 


Slender  ii( 

Lorj  Black  capped  11  2!0 

Fuiple  capped  II  1130 

1  genus  at  Teleostea  II  456 

Body  iL  597 

Head  II  097 

Plant  li.  095 

'Whale  11  012 

Wood  il  811 

Bird  II  £31 

IdSiA,  agouDsofPasseres  11  15T,  ISB,  ITT 
LucemArldffi,  a  OurMj  of  HellantholtlA, 

Lneloperca,  a  genua  af  Teleastea . . .  .11.  4ST 

Luoanus,  AgaDua  of  Ooleopteni li.  MT 

LugnaPara 565 

Lug  Warm IL  818 

Luldia,  a  genua  of  Stellerida il.  8S3 

Lumbricidffi,  a  mmlly  of  Scoleclna..  .11.  SIS 

Lump-Flali H.  44T 

Lnpsa,  a  genus  of  Decapoda iL  609 

Lnrohar SEO 

Lutra,  A  genns  of  Carnivom SIO 

Lutrlnfl,agroupofCAmlvorA 318 

Lntun? 7» 

Lycosidie.  a  family  of  IHiuerosomald, 

li.  fioa 
LTmexylon.ageunsorColeoplera  ..11.550 
Lyncodon,  A  genua  of  CarnlvarA 
Ljnx,  Bay 

"     CanadA 

^  European    .....  ........ 

'     Plflt'IieAded 

"     Marsb 

Lytla,  a  genua  of  Coleoptera 


!  MACkercl,  Spanisli  IL  41 

lllODIA,  FuS9lt  41 

4  Macrobiotidie,  a  ihmlly  of  Monomer 
osomaiA  li  80 

MacrocaulDS.  a  ^enna  of  Sodcntia  41 

MAorueelidBE,  a  geuus  of  In9euli\  era      U 
MaDrocen-ina,  a  aub-boill]   of  Ecan 

Maerodaot}  lua,  a  genus  of  Coiooptera, 

a  Maorodlpteryx,  agenusofPasseres   II    S 

4  Uaorogloasne,  a  genus  of  Cheiroptera      IS 
L  tenus  of  Marsnplaila  87 

0  Mscrotnmpliua,  a  genua  of  Ginllatorea, 
0  il  2T 

5  Uaerorhinns,  a  genua  of  Pinnlpedts  SS 
T  UBetrA,agenusafSlphonala  li  SS 
7  Maotridlti,flfiinilIyutBlphanatA        11  62 

sub-order  of  Decapoda     ii  80 

a,  a  family  of  Ileliautlioida, 


at  QuAdruiAAna 


Oreat  Green 

etereL  oLffl 

on 

Maggots 
Mngot,  a  ganas 

"     Telloiv  bellied  i 

Magna 

Miria,  a  giDns  of  Decapoila  1 

Malada;,  a  fimlly  of  Decapoda  1 

Maigre  I' 

Moluion 

MiUuatue  a  geou^  of  Plisaerea  1 

MaU,  A  genua  of  Qusdi'umana 

"    UtUeGray 

"    Magpie  

Maiacoeireus,  a  genus  of  Paaseres . .  .11 
Mulaooaei-mata,  a  tribe  of  ColEoptera,  i 
Malaplemrua,  a  gonus  of  Telooslea..ll 

MAlnshegany il 

MAltaoucli 

Maliangong 

Mallard li 

MallenB,ftgeuDsof Asiphonata  ..  ..1' 

Mfllloplioga,  on  order  of  Insecta 1; 

Malinlgnatto 1 

MoithffiA,  AgenuaofToleosteA 1 

"       Eat -i: 

"       ehort-noaod f 

MBmmnliA,  a  cluas  of  VertebrAta 

Mammoth 41! 

"    Ameriean  Variety  

"    Caucasian      "       

"    Ethioirian      " 

"    MaUy  "  

"    Mongolian     " 

Man-ofWarBM  ....1 

Manakln  ...li 
Manatee 

ManaTirt  ..   . 

Mandrtll 

M  ingabey,  a  genus  of  Quadrumana  . . 

MAUg  ustes,  A  gi-oup  of  CArnlvora 

Manides,  a  &mily  of  Edentata 

Mania,  a  genua  of  Edentata 

Long-tallcd 

Short-taUed 

Temmlnofc'a 

MauUna  a  tribe  of  Orthoptera 1: 

Manila,  a  genus  of  Orthoptera I 

Maou 

Mareoa,  a  genus  of  ITatatoroa. I: 
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MarmosBt 

!■       Alpine 

"      Flying 
-      Hmu-y 

"       Long  tolca 

"       PgiisL 

'      Prulrte 

Marmot  Rquicrol,  Annnlnlcd 

FranklfB  i 

Harris  B 

UeguptETS,  D  genus  ot  Cotacoa 69 

Megathoiliuii -„^.,.^^, ,.7, 47 

MegoHi,  n  genus  uf  Cielroptora IS 

Mugrirn H.« 

Mdanerpcs,ilgean3ofSciuisareB,...IUSi 

grina,  jjcuns  of  A^plionata 11,  68 

HeJcogrlnffl,  a  sub  fhmily  of  Bosor^ 

II  e< 

Uokigrls,  AgLDua  of  Rasurea  II  2J 

Ueles,  It  genus  ol  CtuDivoni  it 

J,  Bgronpof  CarnWoni  28 

itx,  agonusoritaptores  IL   C 

MoKphagUiE,  £  lUmlly  of  Passeres  li  ic 

Mellzophllus.  D  genus  of  rnsserea  11  U 

Mellie^n,  a  tribe  of  EfnieuopturB  iL  Si 

'oi'a,  a^enusof  OarULVom  3C 

Moluo,  a  genus  of  Coleoptem  li  K 

BDtha,  a  genus  of  Colooptera     U.  H 

UeliipcHa,  a  gcuns  of  Uilumbm  iL  2E 

'' ^>pBlttacus,a^aDuaof8oAnsoreg  U.^^ 

ibrnciOiDiaflunilyofShyDcbolii,!!  SS 


Uarsb  HcD,  Fiedi  nater 
UarsDpuLliEt,  no  onler  of  Ua 


UarUn,  Spotl<.il 
MarUn,  House 


<L4n 


Mar  Fly 

Meadow-Mi 


MedusDi 
Mag^oii 


Megiera,  a  teooB  of  OpMdia  u 

Megalonlx 

M^slosannis  li 

M^slotrochldA,  a  fUmllj-  of  Bes^Ua,  IL 

MegapoJIde:^  a  sub  Ihmllj  of  liusoi'os 

MegapodluSf  a  genus  of  Rosores         ii- 


hadtin 


<l  i 


Icuoponi 

a,  D  genua  of  Urod 

lopliitla 

>  genus  of  Caruiic 

Uergause 

, Ilnoaed 

Mor 

angua 

0  genus 

Bte 

Me 

ucius, 

fToleo 

fen 

Hf 

i^ald  J 

opMa; 

fetls 

genna  of  Paaserc 

,418, 

«m 

m 

Mlcrnspittn,  n  gonus  of  Soinson. 

" 

sra 

41? 

Midge,  Mackerel 

Drnmmonds 

Mihola.  o  gsDDS  of  PolyOutlamia 

Pteo 

^ 

MilTus,  a  gonns  of  Paptoros 

Sfimas,  ft  genus  of  Poaaerea 

Western 

Mink 

YoUoir-,.lioeke< 

ofbtegnoophttia 

m 

esg 

"       Barred 

ionuB  of  Lheiro 

ptora, 

MlUa B79 

Uitni,ageiiiisafDranaMreift It.  DOS 

Ml ti'o.Sliell,  Bishop's li.  !iD8 

UnbUlta,  a  genua  of  Fassci-ss ii.  195 

Mnlotiltlnie.asub-liunllyofPassenH,:!,  137 

B(n,TVttlct ILBSS 

Mueklng-Binl,  Amoricnn !i.  !30 

Moboohoo 039 

"     Abya;nlan    MS 

Mole,  a  geons  of  Tusectivom .....  ^ ,.  ^ .  147 

-      Bntton-noBod 151 

"      Caps 436 

"     Sbrcw 148 

"      8tsr-noaea ISO 

MoUuscA 21,  ii.  4ST 

Mollueooides 11.  0E2 

Moloeh,  a  genus  of  Sauriu it.  m 

Molossns,agriiin9of01ielropte[it lit 

aolotJitos,  a  gonus  of  Pasaores II.  18T 

tfomotuB,  B  gonus  of  Pssserca 11.    BS 

aonBd,Twiliglii li.MO 

tfonadldio,afhml]]rofS(ouiatoila...U  6ie 

tIonas,agoausufBtottiat<>da IL  «4fl 

tfonaaa,agenuBofPs3sere3 il.   09 

Mongons 121 

UonlCor,  a  genus  of  eauda It.  SIT 

Egyptian IL  SIT 

iy,Boiir 82 

Eenriloil 88 

Bellowing 10!),  ll^ 

Blnck-fScod 91 

Black-banded 32 

Bomctfa S8 

CampbeU'a 88 

Capftrro 102 

CblneeB  Bonnet »l 

Collarotl  Khltu-oj-ullil 86 

Crested 81 

Cmmiad SI 

Delalwide-i 88 

DuBBumicr-s 81 

Full-bottoiiio.! 8* 

Furred 82 

Golden 91 

Goia-haired -81 

GroatWbite S3 

Guereza 82 

Uooded 91 

Lessor  Whitc-niiscd 87 

Martin's 88 

Midas Ill 

Mlterod SB 

Muataehed 88 

Hegro  81,lll« 

Eed. SS 

Hod  and  Green i  S 

Sliorl-toilcd 91 

Biam.... £2 

Silky Hi 
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Monger,  fAvof 

"      Temmlnck's 

«      Tohlncou 

"    , Varied 

"  Wandereo 

"  -Werner's 

-  Wtlto-coUnrecl 

'■  White-crownod 

"  ■While -oyeM 

-  Wbite-ftiolod 

'■  WLlte-llpped 

"  While-nosod 

"  Wlilte-rDmped 

"  Wblte-throatcd 

"  Tellow-handed 

ModW-lika  Animals 

Monkeys,  King  of 

OldWorld 

General  Eemarks  on 

•<        Moral  ChariMiter  of 

"        Sqnlrfel 

Monoeanthns,  i  genna  of  TelBostea.  ,U.  ■ 
MonooHrne,  *  eenos  of  Teleortea  ..,«.■ 

Mooodon,  a  genns  of  CotBOOB ■ 

Menoaomata,  an  order  of  BMzopoda,  IL 
Monotremato,  on  order  of  MammalUw 

Uont&ncon  Slanghter-lionae 

Moon-Fish ....It  448 

Moongne ,,.,,,.-...'.'.-'..""  1^ 

Moor-Hcn,  Enropoan li,  2((7 

Moorat tl.2«2 

Moose,  a  gennsof  Enmlnanila 688 

Uooae-Deer 6f» 

Monj-Pork  Bird ti.   85 

Mori  068 

Hormyrldffi,  a  family  of  Telcostea  .  .11. 4T8 

lIfflT)]inas,asenna  ofKaptores ii.   88 

Moirliun,  a  genae  of  Teleoeiea 1L454 

Moree  : .835 

HurekajaEorova '. «e3 

MoBoblto,  a  eah-mmily  of  Enminantia,  569 

,  "        Foaal : """ 

Uoai]]i[|S,a  genas  otKnmlnantla 

Moeqnitb ii. 

Mntacilla,  a  genns  of  Passorea it. 

MoteelUlnie,  a  aub-lhmily  of  Paaserea, 

Matella,ageniuofTeleo3tea IL 

Motm  Canker-'Womi,  Ameciaon iL 

■"  .  CeiwopiB iL 

■:.  Olbth ii. 

"  Death'aHead 11. 

"  Emperor,  Com ii. 

Green ii. 

"  "        Pale ..iLBTT 

"  European  Magpia : 

■'  Goat ] 

".  Hamming-Bird' 

"  Lnna : 

",  Oak.lappet 

"  '.  Pblj-phemua 

",  Promoiliens 

''..  E^jit  Wmnot 

"  8IIk-Worm 

Mother  Carey^B  Chicken 

Motmot,  a  genna  ofPneeeres. 


Monf^tto  agpnnsofCarnlTora 


Orange-oolored 

White  ftioted 

to  Flab,  Qlbboua 


Mnd-IIen 

Mngil  a  gonne  ol  Talooatea 

Mngil  ds  a  fiunity  of  Teleostea 

Mallei,  European  Orsf 
'■      Boot 
Spotted 
Striped 


MuUu3,ag 

Munga 

Mnnljak 


Uedge-ho^ 
idID,  a  Aunilj-  of  Branch 
Muridm  a  family  of  Eodcntia 
in.1  a  tribo  of  Kodentla 


eapidie,  a  l^mllj  of  P^ 


Musk  Deer  Golden 


Myadip  a  family  of  Rlphoi 
MjoetoB,  a  geuns  of  Qnndn 
Myeteria,  a  gxnna  of  Grail 
Mydans,  a  ^enns  of  Carnlr 
Mygale  a  gesue  of  InseotI 
"  agenusnfDmer. 
Mygalldffi  aCimilyoflHmi 


Mjrlodlottes,  a  genns  <•!  Passeres. .  ..IL  155 

MyliobaUs,  a  genua  of  Salaohla 11.  480 

Mylodon  «I 

Myopotamua,  ageausof  £odentla 4D» 

Myoxides,  a  «unUy  of  Bodentia 422 

Myo^us,  a  genus  of  Kodantla 422 

Myrlaioda,aelaBaof  Artloniata 11.  608 

eeoMn9,ag>.>nHaofMarsuplalla..,f>ao 
eaopbagn,  a  ganuB  of  Edentata. .  4TJ 
i,ooi,hi^dcs,  a  family  of  Edentata, 

MymieleonUdre,  a  flimily  of  Nenroptcra, 

ii.  634, 

idon 413 

a  afhmllyofStomapodn IL  611 

MyiJa,  a  genua  of  Stoiuapo.la ii.  Bll 

Mystacina,Ageiiua  of  Cheiroptera 184 

Mytilaoea,  a  dimily  of  Aslphoaata-.-ii.  624 

Mytii^uB,  a  gemia  of  Asiphonata IL  924 
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Eanloapa,ag6nusorTeleoatea 

....11466 

Eaptorea,  an  order  of  Aves  — 

......    15 

Eeddisi 

Kat,  Alexandria 

^ 
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...438,412 

:    Coast 

Purple 

Purpura,  a  ganna  of  Branchlftro. . 

.1).  511 
.ii.  511 

'■    Hying 

Fyenogonldie,  a  fiunlly  of  Fodoaon. 

Pytangn,  a  genna  of  Paaaeraa 

Pyroehroa,  a  genua  of  Coleoptera. . 
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Ai.4SI4 

PmtKflitennsofSelachia 

.;:  ^i^x'^"^ 

40B 

Fossil 

"    Sround 

f^ 

Progno,  a  genua  of  Paaaarea 

;;  i^u^"^^ 

46B 

...488,448 

PromeropldiB,  a  Kimlly  of  Faaser 

Pytrhocorai,  a  genua  of  Paaseiea 

Fyrrhula,  a  genna  of  Pasaeroa 

PyrrhulUiiE,  a  anb-lhmfly  of  Pose 

"    Pilori 

Prosobrflnohiat^aanb-OTder  of  G 

"    Telloir 

Eatel,a  genns  of  Cariiivora..! 
"      Cape 

f^ 

Vol  ri— 8o 
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TophllnsagenDsufGralliitorss,!!  : 
Eh  jnchsnus,  a  genus  of  Colaoplora,  ii. ; 
Uiynihite,aiijDn3ofC!oleopterR  li  I 
BhjTicliooyon.  a  genus  of  InBeotirota, 
Ul,  1 
Ehynohopliorii,  u  tnbc  of  CQl6Dpt*ra,iL  t 


l^uoan  Blhan 
lUplpboiua,  a  gc 


White  tolled  U. 

Eeptilin.  Ji  eloas  of  Vertobrnto  U 

RhAmph'Litldjo,<ilkiiil1f  of3ameoree,iL. 
KhBmphttstos,  H  genus  of  Scanaotes  li 
Phen,  a  genus  of  Cnreorsa  ii 


iceri  slie,  a  femily  of  Pachydermata,  W> 


'  Long  homea  "White 

dophldx.  1  finally  of  Chelmptara,  13! 
rfophua,  a  genus  of  Cheuijptera, 

124,133 


Ehtnopomastes,  a  geons  c 

RhinostDma,  a  gsnusef  Op 
Ghlzomya.  a  genus  of  ICodei 
RhEzopoda,  adasa  of  Proto 
RhombnB,  a  genus  of  Telew 


10  SakI,  a  genus  of  Qiiadrui 

"      ■'    Baia 

'    Qeld-headed 


Rock-Bnck 
EoctPlsh,B. 
Rook  Rat 


Roa;e  Boo 

Rorqnalus,  a  genus  of  Cetacea 

Rose  Bug 

hamns,  a  genua  of  Raptoret 
RotHfera,  a  class  of  Artleuhita 


Tollow-belUed ...,it418 

nandra,  a  gonna  of  Urodela 11.  *1B 

niiiidrlds,  a  fiiinlly  of  Utodela, .  II.  413 

i  Sslloiris,  a  genua  of  Posseres II.  14T 

o,  BgenuBofTsleoBloa 11,  *M 

MJKfcinaw 11.467 

onldffi,  a  family  of  Teleoatea  . .  ,iL  464 
S  Salpn,  agonuaofBfphoTft ii.  5311 


Hndd 
Ruff 
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eau iL4KB 

fUBlS 

u.4i;a 

Lflilcd. fl.45B 

:7  Sand-Eat,  Colnmhin 418 

id-Star,  Common 11627 

!9  Sander IL  437 

1L487 

lL4a8 

ILSM 


rcomysBB,  a  tribe  ofEudentia 
loomj  s,  a  tenuB  of  Eodentia 
jcopborisns,  a  tribe  of  Rodentla 
ioophorns,  a  genua  nf  Eoflentia 


acd 


416  8i 


.na  of  Olieiropteca 
inusofRodentla 
S^tta,  a  genus  of  IIel«ropoda  ii.  G18 

SagitHdee,  afomlljoflletoropodE 


Saperds,  a  genus  of  Ooleoptem ff.BM 

"       Rji8pberi7 II.  BM 

Ba^ihenia,  a  genua  of  Qyninophthalmata, 


Sal 

S^ga,  a  genna  of  Rumlnantia 
"    Indian 


M7  S 


arGyiiiaopbtIiaIaista,iL  034  Si 
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Barlyk 

...48a 
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Bea-Kr 

.  H.  642 

Bho8p,BLEHoni 

"      Broad-bdled 

"      Fat-mmped 

'•      Four-borned 
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BoaBahy 

Bntumir^  jt  gcnns  of  Leptdnptom. . 

'.il.  872 
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sorea, 
11.  IW 
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'.ii.  142 
US 
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il  0B9 

I  SKI 
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II  «1 

il  60! 

mata, 
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i    o91 
11.599 
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IL  m 

U  638 

iL4as 

11  AM 

"am 

auirothcrn.  agonusofSoinBorea.. 
eautothsrins,  a  Bub-ftrailj  of  Scan 

"      Parafan  

Boa.Peu 

■■■i"m 

SaTacoB,  OreBtad 

Saw-Kj 

Sea-Spider 

..11.603 

S!!3,526 

LakB 

Sbeldrake,  Common  European . . , 
liuOdy 

Bcala1a,fl86iiiiaofBiincbror« 
Soalopa,BgBOusof Ina  fft    on 
Scanaorea,  an  or  ler  of  A  es 

Scariibsna,  a  genua  of  Coleoptera 
Scardnfelift,  b  g  nns  of  ColmnbjB 
Boheltopu^ 
Boherg 

Ctestal 

»    Elepbant  

....829 

9blner,Bay 

'■     HewYork 

'li  ri 

834,827 
824.829 

"     Broa<l-nosad 

Soliena,  a  genna  of  Teleostsa 
Bel  BDldas,  a  finally  of  Te1o.*t«i 
BiJnciaio,afl™flro*8au  a 

Boogh saO 

...  I4i 

Small-niileil gW 

"     Fringe-footed 

"     Long-noaed 

"     Maiuh....-- 

'■     BaMitfled ■ 

m  rllffi  Bten  yofKo  eaU 

"    Tfger 

...146 

Be    ru8,ageiius<>f  BodfDtia 
Bm  eo  na,  an  order  of  Annell  ia 
Bcolopa^dffl,altaIlyofGK  atore 

Scolopeod  a,  a  g  nu9  of  Cbilopoda 

"    Uralns 

....831 

-Jt? 

Sebastaa,  a  genna  (d  Teleostea  . . . 

;,lm 

Shrew-Mole,  BInok-olaHod 

...  145 

Beiaebna,  aganus  of  SalaeMa 11. 427 

Bepedon,  a  genua  rfOphidia! '.'.'.'.'.'.  ill'.  895 

Bcplola,  a  genns  of  Blbrsncbiata il.  SW) 

Berlcnlaa,ageniiaofPflB8eraj. 11.126 

Bool  p  nl  idK  aftmilyofCb  lopod 
Boulytue,  agenuaof  Coleoptsia 
Bcombe    a  gonus  of  Toieostea 
Scon  boroaoi,  a  ganua  of  Teleoatca 
Boon  DendB  fl  femlly  of  Telaostea 
ScopeUIp.  aftunUyofTeleo-tea 

"           Townsond'a 

■■■^ 

"      Gray 

Berpob^  a  genua  of  TaWeola. . . . 
Ser'anDB,agonusDfTeleostaa  .. 

Doelty 

Sertnlaria.  a  ganua  of  Hydridda. 

Barval 

Seaia,  a  genua  of  Lepidoptera. .. 
Be&s  lia,  an  orfler  of  Eot  tera. . . . 

Setter 

Sa    ellet 
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..it  438 

"ll!642 
,..-5«6 
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....413 

BooponSholl 

"      Lo^crboiul 

"      Magpie 

''ii!iia 

"     Long  billed 

"       Frasb-WBler 

..ii.  Sis 

Slgmodon,  a  genus  of  Bodantin  . . 

Soatal^  a  tmbo  of  Bbrnchota 
Sontigera,  a  gen  is  of  CliUotioda 
SoyllUini  agennsof  Belachm 

BilpUdie.  a  Ihmily  of  Ooleoptem. , 
Silnrldffi,  a  fcniily  of  Teleoatea.. . 

Sllnrqs,  a  genus  of  Telaoataa 

"      Sly 

Slmiadie,  a  Kundy  ot  Quadrumana 

Btng-Sing 
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Biphonopliota,  a  class  of  Kodiata  . 
SlpuncnluB,  a  genus  of  Suotoria  . 
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...  337 

SeaChnb 
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Great 

Shea  water  Dusky 

Gtaatar 

Mauks 

Sooty 

a™  Fan 

astraehan    .                                528 
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Siredon,  a gf nii3  of  AinpblpDeusln  ..il,  41B 

Siren,  a  genna  of  AmphlpneitBtft 

SironlH,  a  group  of  CotMoa 662 

BlMBlilie,  a  family  of  AmpUpneuslfl,  i<. 

Siras,  a  ganiia  of  IIjTnonoptera ti. 

BlakBwlts ii.. 

Siskiu il. 

BiUa,  u  gemiB  of  Paseeics ii. 

SitUum,  B  flunllf  of  Paeseres 11, 

8f  yah  Gliuali 

"     Smootli tl. 

Sklck ii, 

"     Blue-MIed il. 

Skua,  Buftin'a ii. 

"     Pomerlne il. 

"     Bich&Tdson'a 11, 

Skimk,ageDii8ofCarDlvoia 

"      Javaneso 

Skyn 

Sleeper 

Sloth 

"    Bumt-baofc 

'•    Collated 

"    FIva-flngered 

"    Ui3ine 

"    ycllovr-faoed 

Slug,  Black iU 

"     Gray U. 

"    Bed If.. 

Smelt  11. 

Smiatbua,  a  genua  of  Bodeatla 

Sb^I,  Apple 11. 

"     Baofled it 

"     Comnion  Garden fL 

"     ErtlblB Ii- 

"     Ijioptng IL 

"     River    IL 

Snn3l9,Ponii .11. 

anake.Bead IL 

"      Blaok IL 

"     Pilot IL 

•■     Bull IL 

"      Chain IL 

"      Chicken IL 

"      Coach- Wlilp IL 

"      Common  Earopean IL 

"      Glaaa » 

•'      Gm89 IL 

»      Gieen IL  »98, 

■■      Uog-Qcae iL 

"     Indigo II. 

"      Milk IL 

"      Pino il 

"      Rlbbcn IL 

"      Kine IL 

"      Eoch IL 

"         *    Quinen ...,,il. 

"    NbuI il. 

"      Scarlet 11 

»      Sea,  Banded il. 

"    Bfflolored IL 

"      Small  Blown it 

"      Striped IL 

"      Trec,Goldoa II. 


"      Yellow-bfllUed .. 

Snake-Bird 

Bnake-Flsh,  Eeil 


iiBofBranchlftrB....ILE 
BofStellerlda 1L( 


'    Smooth ii 

'    Vflriegaled  Ii 

Solea,  a  genua  of  Telaosten 11 

BolenodoB,  a  gemis  of  InaectlTora 

family  of  Inseotlvora, 
idungahi,  an  order  of  Uammalla  . . 


ollti^re 


,  Amillf  of  Adelarthro^ 


Sorex,  a  genus  of  InsectiTOra 
Ida  a  femily  of  Inseotivora 
Manga 


King  ChBrlea 
Wal  r 
Spanish  Fly 
SiBB-mnn  Lime  Tea 

!t  a  Puslly  ol  TDlaoatea 
ow  Bay  n  Inged 

Common  Eucopenn 


■WMte-crowned 
White  ttiroeted 

wHawk  Araei-lc«i 

Conccntrlcal 

France  a 

Ken  Holland 

Pled 
"  Belthghed 

Short  toed 

"Speckled 
>ra  agenuBoFGanoiiea 
.rll?   afan  lyot  Q  n  Id 


6  Spawn-Eater  i!.  fl 

J  Spootaola-Snako iL  BE 

n  genna  of  Orthoptei'a IL  bG 

1  8perraophlle,8gcniisofEodrn«a SI 

Dcechey'3 Bi 

Douglnss' 86 

Leopard 36 

Long-lalled ...86 

Pesla's 36 

lUehardaon's 86 

Towhsend'fl 86 

4  aphieromldie,afiimilyofl8opoda..,  IL  61 

■  "  ■       ■       genua  of  Chel.Hila iL  8« 

6  Sphiggure,  a  genus  of  BoilootlB 4C 

4  8phlcgina,a  (TiheofLcpidoptera 11.6" 

0  SphlDx,B  geana  of  Lopldopters IL  BI 

4        "      Liino-TrcB    11  81 

a  Sphynena,  agennaofTeleostea IL  48 

4  &phyrapicns,BgeBusofSoanaoree...)1.21 
a  Spider,  Diting       IL  60 

Garden IL  60 

Houao ILM 

13  Splder'Monkey.agennaofQnailrumanalO 

■  '  ■  genus  of  Solaohia IL  45 

9  Splrillnni,  agennaufStDinatoda.  ...11.64 

■  ■  ■      ■■      1  genus  of  TBblc<d8 il.  81 

IHS  of  Pflsserss  a.V> 

1  genus  of  Baptores IL    £ 

5  Sponge IL  Sd 

6  Spoonbill,  Common  ■White ILK 

12  "        Eoseate IL  2S 

:S  Sprat il.  46 

Spring-Boo Ma,6J 

t  Sprlng.flock 64 

-  ~    "      "lOlc Bl 

22 

BlhmilyofSelaGlilB IL  42 

i  SqnasIi-BDg ILM 

2  SquBtarolB,agenuaofGrallatorea...lL2S 
a  genua  of  Selacbia Ii.  4S 

16  SqueteauguB IL  44 

"     Id ILM 

Flying ILM 

Hooked ILM 

6  SquiU 1L61 

6  Squllla,  a  genns  of  Stomatwla If .  61 

3  Sqaillidie,  nl1unllyDf8l:euintoda....lL  61 
"     ■    Bl,  a  genua  ol  Kortentia SI 

Alpine  81 

Audubon's 37 

Black a: 

BuriwTlng 86 

Calilbniln  Gray ST 

Carolina  Gray 81 

Cat  . »J 

CaneBBlan 37 

Chipping M 

Oarfc    87 

Collie's 37 

Colonel  Aberfa 37 

Common  Enropean 37 

United  States 37 

Deleasort's 86 

Douglass' 87 

Downy 87 

Dnaty 87 

Four-lined 86 

Foi 87 

Fremoot'a 87 

GoUlen-bellied 37 

Gray,  iJnltod  Stntes 87 
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SquirreU  Indian.  Eefl 

'       LBTsaLDUlBlanaBlKA 

-       Lbttb 

-       Lowlaa 

"       LtUaGmr 

"       Long  haired 

-       MaibiJBCM 

"       UBJnbar 

«       Ho  Mt  Island  Fljlng 

'       Palm 

"       Bed 

Bed  bellied 

'       Bed  tailed 

'       Saya 

"       Booty 

-       awped 

5  SCrep^Lpt^ra,  an  order  of  Inaectii 

6  3t  dulanOa,  HflunilyofBlirnehotn. 

n  &tri^dffi,aJ^mLtr  ofEsptorea 

"  3trlgops,sgenii30fSi:iinsDns ii.  332 

1  Strii,  a  genus  of  Baptorea I 

9tromb iLBlS 

St  ■oiDfclds.a  femllrof  BtanohlfBi'a.,tL  BIS 

Btrombiis,B  genus  of  Brancblf^nt . . .  .ii.  BIS 

3  StroilgTlllfl,agenuaofNemaleidea.  : 

0  SliutWo,  a  genua  of  Cntsores 

^  jatliton1die,n^m)l7  of  Curaoi'^  .. 


lliB,  afiiniilyorPBSsorea   11  179 

nffi,  a  aub-lhnilly  of  Pos^reB  ,  I 

8  Stnrnus.  9  genua  of  Pa93Bri>3 .! 

us,  A  genua  of  Bti'opsjpterfl    ..A 


5  of  Pass 


„  146,  H 


au>r  Flail 

ataie,  irtjmmon  Buropesn 

9ta  ling.  Con  n    n  Enropeim  IL  161 

Sla  Qso^  a  genuaof  Oolnmb^         11  2^ 

itaaComT^  a  genus  of  BodenUa  4B6 

SleotoFola,  a  Eenua  of  Posseres  it    86 

Suiganopbthalmala,  so  order  of  DIa 

Ste  n  Buc  511  649 

atelle    li,  an  orler  of  Ecliln  >dermata. 

IL6»B 

atellio  a  genna  of  Sanria .11.  880 

Stem    Btnpua,  agenuaot  Plnnlpedla..  829 

Btano  a  genua  of  Cotacoa 661 

^MDodornia,  a  genus  Df  Cheiroptera.. .  ISS 
Stenoi  hynebue,  a  gsnu3  of  Plnnlpedis,  SKI 

atenhir 101 

Sterlet, ii  431 

Storoa,  n  geuns  afNalstotes It.  S41 

SternupCyx,  a  genua  of  Teteoetea. . .  .11. 4M 
Sterautlieras,  n  genus  of  Obelouia...: 

Sternosla,  a  tribe  of  Coleoptera II.  I!49 

!:lllDklebJUk,  Common  European 11.487 

"  Four-splnsd : 

Many-aplned 11.487 

NEwYork i"    "" 

Two-spined i 

8tilbe,ageDn9  0f  TeleoaCea ; 

"    Bla3k-wlnged ' 

-    Enroijeao  i 

"    ■WhltB-headed ' 

Stli^-WiBfelB i 

Btint,  Little 

Stipltura,  a  genus  of  Pasaeres 1 

Stoat 

Stomapoilfl,  an  order  of  CroBlaoea..,; 
Stomatoda,  an  order  of  Infuaoria.... 
atonechal ' 

atorfc.Wbito    i 

"      Marabont 

8treperinii?,aenb-Ibmllyof  Pnascres,  I 
9trepsleero9,  a  gemiaof  Bunilnantia, 
a  trcpailfls,  a  genus  of  arallatorea I 


Kk 1L4T8 

inmon il.lTS 

rned II  478 

rge-soalefl, iL  478 


Montagu's 

iDorderofAnnelii 
imllj-of  Paohydon 


bmilyofPasseree  il  II 

Syli  Idle  a  fiunlly  uf  Pnsseres  li  i', 

Sylnote,  a  sab  femlly  of  Pisserea  11  I' 

Srrjbtnrichldie,afemllyorTeleostea,il  4 

Bynalla^ilDie,  a  forally  of  Pi»erea  IL  1 

Synethem  a  genua  of  Eodentia  4i 

Syngnathni,  agenuaofTeleoaten  IL4 

Syrnium,  figenusof  Eaptoiei  h  ' 

Ryrihapte8,agenusof Bnsores  il  8' 

T. 

Tabanns,  agenna  of  DIptem  IL  CK 

Taohypetes,  a  genns  of  Natatores  IT  31 

Tadorna,  a  genes  of  Nalatorea  II  3 

Tadpole  II  4( 

Ts'nla.BeemiaofCeslotdea  I  (f, 

Taguan  SI 

Tailor  Bird  11  1: 

TBl.lJn  B: 

TaJepoin  ' 

Talegalla,  agennsof  Rnsores  11  Ifi 

Ta]ltrus,BgEmisof Auipbipoda  It  6: 
Talpa,  a  geuaa  of  Insei 
Talpldi?  a&mllyofln 
iWacnllla  Huilla 


illvom 


Eertdlah    

Bed-shonldered 

Sonbrd  

Jun  Flah  H.  938,478 

3nn-3tftr,  rommon 

Purple 

■■     ■  ■Choflf 


3  Tanager,  Lonlslnni 


nrf-Bird  . . 


Siimla,ngi;nn3  0f  Baptores  .. 


Tiui  tains,  a  ge 
TaphoMUs,  1 1 


Polish 

Trumpeter  . . 
■Whlatling... 
Bwift,  Alpine 


imon  Bui'Opoan,. 
hmily  ofPocbjdei 


B  Ti^lrjdiO,  a  fiunlly  of 
"       Fossil 
'audus,  a  genus  of 


pedc  Bostratfd 
'A  Tarslpedes,  a  genua  of  Morsaplalia 
9  'Rirtaiin 


•      Yellow  abaiik 

iton  PeEia 

Ltonay 

iilnis  B  BOVgenna  of  I 
1  Taubs 

1  Taiiti^a,agenn3ofTGle 

Tphitrea,  a  genus  of  Pass 

1  Teal,  Bl 


Cbini 
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Teal,  Rad-bi-oaatad iL  S17 

Tea-tae lOJ 

Togneiin Li.  BIT 

Telns,  a  genus  ot  BaDciE li.  ^7 

Tak 512 

TBl«dQ 291 

T«leoste»,iuon1af  of  Pisces iL432 

Toncli ...fi.4T0 

Tendiac,  n  genua  of  IihscUvdis 141 

Tanabtio^  ji  genoa  tif  Culcopf^ra. .  ...U.  W& 
TeDaiiDstreSgSgrOQpufPiussras  ...IL  9» 
leoaiaa,  a  goDus  or  BoHeatLi  . 

TeiTbclln,  a  Benm  ofTuhlcoia iL  617 

Terebin,  a  gsDiu  of  Bnuicliilfers iL  CI 

Terr.bmtnis,  a  genua  of  PslliobmnaUBla, 
IL  MB 

Teredo,  a  genus  of  Blpiionata IL  630 

Taimitidcp,  s  &inil^  of  Keaiopteia,  .11.  GST 

Tom,  AmHc (i.  84i 

"     Black a.341 

•     Coalman   iLa4S 

"     Ooininon  European il.  841 

"     Elegant if.  3*3 

"     Forator's il.MS 

"     6ull-bill8d fi.  Ml 

"     Hayell'B iL  318 

"     Lesser iL  Mi 

"     Eoseala 11.841 

-     HojBl iL348 

"     Blendet-bUied fi.  MS 

"     Tradean's  !La48 

"     Wliiskered ii,  3« 

"     miile-winged H.  MI 

"     Wilson's U.348 

Terrapin,  Flur Ida iL868 

MobUo iLSeS 

Oregon ii.  863 

"        Eefl-bolKed iL  302 

Ssltwatar  IL  802 

"      amooa  iLsea 

Wood  1L36S 

'        Tellowbelllad    U.  SBB 

TMTisr  225 

"    Bull  asi 

"    English  aas 

Sootoh  228 

Testudlildra  afhmily  of  nialaDiB...lL  304 

Tealudo  a  genus  of  Chelonia fi.  '" 

TetrabmuclitBla,  an  order  of  Cephalo- 

TeCrnmera,  a  subdiviaion  of  Coleoptera, 
ii. 

Tatrao  aganusol  Kasoies.. il, 
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"       Btrlpod  belhod 
Tnpiia,  a  genna  of  luaaotli 
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Yespertllio,  a  genns  of  Cbelropteia 
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Vibrio  a  genus  0 

Vicugna 
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